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A   WAYSIDE   WELL. 
By  JOHN  MORTIMER. 

/^\F  late  years  I  have  spent  some  pleasant  Autumn  days 
at  Settle  in  Craven,  my  favourite  resting  place  there 
being  the  Ashfield  Hotel,  once  a  mansion  of  the  Birkbecks, 
standing  in, the  main  street,  and  presided  over  by  a  host 
and  hostess  of  a  very  worthy  type ;  its  interior  adorned  with 
old  pictures  and  china,  with  a  spacious  old  garden  in  the 
rear  with  stately  trees  in  it,  and  made  lively  by  the  presence 
of  a  flock  of  fluttering  fan-tailed  pigeons.  Settle  is  a 
quaint  stone-built  grey  old  town  by  Ribbleside,  with  many 
of  its  houses  clustered  in  confused  irregularity  among 
steeply-ascending  ways,  with  green-pastured  limestone  hills 
about  it,  and  a  great  limestone  crag,  known  as  the  Castleberg 
Rock,  protruding  itself  loftily  from  among  trees,  in  an 
overhanging  and  threatening  fashion,  behind  the  broad 
market  place,  of  which  it  forms  a  picturesque  background. 
It  is  open  to  you  to  climb  to  this  rock,  and  from  a  ledge 
there  look  down  upon  the  town,  and  get  a  wide  landscape 
view,  taking  in  much  of  the  country  that  lies  between  you 
and  Pendle  Hill. 

The  loiterer  about  Settle,  in  traversing  its  crooked  and 
tortuous  ways,  will  come  upon  grey  old  houses  with  grey 
old  gardens,  noting  a  hooded  doorway  here  and  there,  with 
many  other  entrances  showing  old  dates  and  the  initials  of 
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their  founders'  names  carved  upon  door-post  or  lintel. 
A  Manchester  doctor  of  one's  acquaintance  has  made  a 
special  study  of  these  doorways,  reproducing  them  in 
pictorial  forms,  and  growing  enthusiastic  in  the  pursuit. 
One  or  two  of  the  inns  have  their  distinguishing  marks  of 
carving,  and  it  comesi  as  a  surprise  to  the  stranger  to  find 
among  their  signs,  one  bearing  the  unaccustomed  name  of 
"  The  Naked  Man."  In  the  market  place  is  a  curious  pile 
of  buildings,  known  as  "  The  Shambles,"  with  a  row  of 
shops  in  the  basement;  above  these  are  slaughter-houses, 
and,  overtopping  all,  a  row  of  cottages.  To  this  market 
place,  for  centuries,  the  flocks  and  herds  of  Craven  have 
been  brought  for  sale,  and.  at  the  entrance  to  it  from  the 
north  there  still  remains  a  signboard  on  a  wall  to*  tell  the 
traveller  coming  that  way  that  he  has  arrived  at  Settle. 
A  bridge  over  the  Bibble  connects  Settle  with  Giggleswick, 
and  looking  up  and  down  the  stream,  you  see  the  water  of 
it  flowing  through  a  rocky  channel,  with  old.  mills  on  the 
banks,  and,  to  the  northward,  you  get  sight  of  Penyghent, 
looming  largely  in  the  distance. 

Giggleswick,  embosomed  in  greenery  of  trees  and 
gardens,  and  nestling  in  a  steep  irregular  way  at  the  foot 
of  a  great  limestone  scar,  is  in  some  of  its  old-world 
features  more  quaintly  attractive  than  Settle.  Through 
one  of  its  streets  a  little  brook  finds  a  channel,  and  it  has 
a  grand  old  church,  an  ancient  cross  and  stocks,  and  many 
stone-built,  garden-graced,  mullion-windowed  houses,  one 
of  which,  of  exceptional  quaintness,  Mrs.  Linnaeus  Banks 
has  used  as  the  central  point,  and  the  scene  for  many 
stirring  incidents  in  one  of  her  novels.  Giggleswick  is 
famous  for  its  school,  about  which,  in  its  stately  buildings, 
its  green-swarded  terrace,  and  its  tree-shaded  woodland 
environments,  there  is  a  sense  of  academic  repose, 
contrasting  strongly  with  its  modern  chapel,  perched  high 
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up  on  a  rock  above  it,  a  gothic  structure  with  a  mosque-like 
dome,  suggestive,  as  an  Irishman  said,  of  "  a  haythen 
temple,"  the  interior  of  which  is  resplendent  with  mural 
colourings  and  fragrant  with  the  scent  of  cedar  wood. 

Extending  your  researches  beyond  these  limits,  you  may 
find  much  natural  beauty  around  Settle;  you  may  climb 
to  the  Attermire  Rocks  and  see  the  great  Victoria  Cave 
there,  which  I  have  not  seen,  being  content  with  the  rocks, 
and  not  possessing  any  mole-like  taste  for  such  underground 
explorations.  True  indeed  it  is  that  I  have  penetrated  the 
recesses  of  Clapham  Cave,  but  that  experience  may  well 
last  one  a  lifetime.  Pursuing  a  further  pilgrimage,  you 
may  cross  the  fells  until  you  come  to  Malham  Tarn  and 
the  Cove  there.  Waterfalls,  too,  there  are  (forces  they  call 
them  here),  such  as  Scaleber  and  Stainforth,  and  much 
pleasant  rambling  along  the  Eibble.  From  Settle,  too, 
you  can  find  access,  by  rail  or  road,  past  Penyghent  and 
Horton,  loved  of  anglers,  to  Bibblehead,  and  feast  your 
eyes  there  upon  wide  and  wild  tracts  of  moorland,  with 
Ingleborough  and  Whernside  rising  from  among  them,  to 
tempt  your  feet  to  stray  to  higher  levels.  From  Ribblehead, 
between  these  heights,  you  may  descend  easily  to  Chapel- 
le-Dale,  with  Wethercote  Cave  there,  and  that  ancient 
house  of  prayer,  secluded  from  the  highway,  which  must 
inevitably  remind  you  of  Southey's  "  Doctor."  No  better 
description  of  its  graveyard,  as  he  saw  it,  could  be  given, 
so  one  scarcely  need  make  any  apology  for  transcribing  it. 
Moreover,  it  is  in  quiet  nooks  of  this  kind,  with  their 
literary  and  human  references,  that  the  reflective  traveller 
finds  some  of  his  most  abiding  joys.  Says  Southey  :  — 

"A  hermit  who  might  wish  his  grave  to  be  as  quiet  as  his 
cell,  could  imagine  no  fitter  resting  place.  On  three  sides 
there  was  an  irregular  low  stone  wall,  rather  to  mark  the 
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limits  of  the  sacred  ground,  than  to  inclose  it ;  on  the  fourth 
it  was  bounded  by  the  brook  whose  waters  passed  by  a  sub- 
terraneous channel  from  Wethercote  cave.  Two  or  three 
alders  and  rowan  trees  hung  over  the  brook,  and  shed  their 
leaves  and  seeds  into  the  stream.  Some  bushy  hazels  grew 
at  intervals  along  the  lines  of  the  wall ;  and  a  few  ash  trees, 
as  the  winds  had  sown  them.  To  the  east  and  west  some 
fields  adjoined  it,  in  that  state  of  half  cultivation  which 
gives  a  human  character  to  solitude:  to  the  south,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  brook,  the  common  with  its  limestone 
rocks  peering  everywhere  above  ground,  extended  to  the 
foot  of  Inglebrough.  A  craggy  hill  feathered  with  birch 
sheltered  it  from  the  north. 

The  turf  was  as  soft  and  fine  as  that  of  the  adjoining 
hills ;  it  was  as  seldom  broken,  so  scanty  was  the  population 
to  which  it  was  appropriated ;  scarcely  a  thistle  or  a  nettle 
deformed  it,  and  the  few  tomb-stones  which  had  been  placed 
there  were  now  themselves  half-buried.  The  sheep  came 
over  the  wall  when  they  liked,  and  sometimes  took  shelter 
in  the  porch  from  the  storm.  Their  voices,  and  the  cry  of 
the  kite  wheeling  above,  were  the  only  sounds  which  were 
heard  there,  except  when  the  single  bell  which  hung  in  the 
niche  over  the  entrance  tinkled  for  service  on  the  Sabbath- 
day,  or  with  a  slower  tongue  gave  notice  that  one  of  the 
children  of  the  soil  was  returning  to  the  earth  from  which 
he  sprung. " 

Deiitdale,  Garsdale,  and  Wensleydale,  to  all  of  these 
one  has  journeyed  from  the  same  starting-place ;  but  it  is 
not  of  them  that  I  set  myself  to  write.  In  this  limestone 
country  water  plays  an  important  part  in  the  make-up  of 
its  landscape  features.  You  have  it  in  tarns  and  ghylls 
and  waterfalls  and  in  streams  that  suddenly  disappear,  to 
break  out  again  in  unexpected  ways  and  at  remote 
distances,  and  if  you  are  a  pot-hunter  of  that  kind  you 
mav  find  it  playing  fantastic  tricks  in  pot-holes,  and  taste 
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a  fearful  joy  in  looking  into  the  depths  of  those  mysterious 
and  yawning  chasms.  In  contrast  with  these  manifesta- 
tions of  its  beauty  and  power  it  seems  a  descent  to  the 
commonplace  to  look  upon  water  in  a  well,  and  yet  in  the 
one  which  I  have  in  my  mind's  eye  now  there  is  in  its 
appearance  and  disappearance  a  mystery  and  charm,  not 
in  their  degree  to  be  exceeded  by  the  rest. 

The  road  from  Settle  to  Clapham  takes  you  past 
Giggleswick,  and  under  the  great  mile-long  limestone 
ridge  known  as  Giggleswick  Scar.  This  is  clothed  in  the 
lower  part  of  it  with  trees  and.  shrubs  which  come  down 
to  the  side  of  the  road ;  and  at  a  point  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  town  you  come  upon  a  little  bowery  recess 
beneath  the  leafy  covert,  and  there  you  find  the  Ebbing 
and  Flowing  Well.  The  illustration  of  it — for  which  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Lambert,  of  Settle — shows  the  well 
in  its  present  aspect,  which  differs  from  the  one  I 
have  been  accustomed  to,  a  number  of  large  boulders 
having  recently  been  placed  about  it,  giving  it,  perhaps, 
more  distinction,  but  detracting  somewhat,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  from  its  former  simplicity.  The  water  is  contained 
in  a  stone  trough,  shown  in  the  front  of  the  picture, 
and,  to  quote  from  the  local  guide,  "  in  the  back 
wall  of  the  trough,  at  a  height  of  six  inches,  there  is  an 
oval  opening  through  which  the  inflowing  water  comes ; 
in  the  sides,  at  the  same  height,  are  two*  small  round  outlets 
one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter;  eight  inches  above  are 
iron  gratings."  The  well  in  its  ebbing  and  flowing  is 
intermittent  and  capricious,  and  you  may  go  there  often 
to  find  that  it  is  not  working.  When  it  is  quiescent  there 
is  a  certain  quantity  of  water  in  the  trough,  and  when  the 
inflow  begins  the  water  appears  to  boil  in  its  rising  until 
it  flows  through  the  gratings,  then  the  ebb  begins  and  the 
water  subsides  to  its  original  level.  These  movements, 
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with  many  variations  as  to  time  and  extent,  influenced, 
too,  as  it  would  seem,  by  conditions  of  rainfall,  have  been 
going  on  through  the  centuries,  and  though  there  have 
been  other  ebbing  and  flowing  wells  in  the  country,  this, 
we  are  told,  is  the  only  one  which  has  remained  consistent 
in  its  tidal  manifestations.  The  remarkable  feature  of 
this  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  water  is  the  appearance, 
at  uncertain  intervals,  of  what  is  known  as  the  silver  cord, 
or  otherwise  the  silver  worm.  Sometimes,  when  the  water 
begins  to  ebb,  for  a  few  seconds  a  silvery  streak  is  formed 
between  the  two  holes  that  face  each  other  in  the  sides 
of  the  trough.  As  a  rule  the  streak  is  formed  by  two 
"  worms  "  emerging  simultaneously  from  either  side,  and 
joining  in  the  middle,  but  sometimes  only  one  worm 
emerges  to  traverse  the  distance  across  or  retreat  before 
it  is  accomplished ;  at  others  there  is  nothing  more  than  a 
peeping  out  and  a  disappearance,  to  the  disappointment 
of  the  watcher.  These  things  I  tell  you  upon  the  testimony 
of  others,  for,  though  I  have  often  seen  the  water  in  its 
ebb  and  flow,  I  have  never  caught  sight  of  the  silver  cord. 
The  mystery  of  the  well  and  the  charm  of  it  exist  most 
largely  for  the  untutored  mind.  The  scientist,  who  will 
allow  no  Naiad  in  the  stream  or  Dryad  in  the  grove, 
accounts  for  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  water  by  telling  us 
of  a  probable  syphon  in  the  rock,  and  disposes  of  the  silver 
cord  as  merely  a  band  of  air.  Says  Keats  :  — 

Do  not  all  charms  fly 
At  the  mere  touch  of  cold  philosophy? 
There  was  an  awful  rainbow  once  in  heaven : 
We  know  her  woof,  her  texture;  she  is  given 
In  the  dull  catalogue  of  common  things. 
Philosophy  will  clip  an  angel's  wings, 
Conquer  all  mysteries  by  rule  and  line, 
Empty  the  haunted  air,  and  gnomed  mine — 
Unweave  a  rainbow. 
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It  is  the  same  poet,  who  tells  us  that  "  the  poetry  of 
earth  is  never  dead,"  and  there  still  remains  a  glamour 
about  this  well,  otherwise  why  should  people  on  Easter 
Sunday  flock  in  large  numbers  to  it,  or  why  should  they 
but  recently  have  invested  it  with  a  kind  of  sanctity  by 
making  it  the  subject  of  a  pictorial  window  in  Giggles  wick 
Church?  One  evidence  at  least  one  has  had  of  its 
fascinating  power.  Going  there  one  day  with  a  friend, 
we  found  a  man  standing  upon  a  ledge  above  it  gazing 
intently  upon  the  water.  Seeing  that  we  were  interested, 
he  began  to  talk  to  us  regarding  its  wonders,  and  in  the 
conversation  that  followed  he  told  us  much  about  himself. 
He  was  a  mariner  who  had  sailed  over  many  seas  and 
visited  many  lands,  and  among  his  experiences  was  that 
of  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Russians  in  their  recent  war 
with  Japan.  Somehow  he  had  found  his  way  to  Settle  as 
a  visitor,  and  there  he  had  remained  longer  than  he  had 
intended,  becoming  almost  a  resident,  the  detaining 
influence  being  largely  the  discovery  of  this  well,  which 
had  exercised  a  fascinating  power  over  him,  so  that  day 
after  day  he  would  come  here  to  sit  for  hours  beside  it. 
He  told  us  that  he  had  seen  many  wonders  in  his  voyagings, 
but  nothing  like  this.  He  had  written  to  his  captain 
describing  it,  and  urging  him  to  come  and  see  for  himself. 
That  astute  seaman,  however,  had  replied  that  he  would 
have  none  of  it,  being  persuaded  that  there  must  be  some 
fakement  about  the  affair,  somebody  behind,  in  fact, 
working  the  water.  How  the  water  was  worked  was  one 
of  the  problems  that  puzzled  our  mariner;  the  syphon 
theory  he  was  sceptical  about,  believing  that  nobody  had 
satisfactorily  explained  it,  but  it  was  the  silver  cord  that 
puzzled  him  most,  and  to  see  this  appear  was  the  special 
object  of  his  visitation.  It  did  not  appear,  however,  while 
we  were  there,  and  we  left  him  patiently  watching  for  it. 
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We  almost  expected  to  see  the  seafarer  still  wat eking 
when,  in  the  Autumn  of  the  present  year,  my  companion 
and  I  visited  the  well  once  more.  He  was  not  in  evidence, 
however,  but  instead  we  came  there  upon  three  vagrom 
men,  road  wanderers,  dusty,  and  brown  as  filberts,  but  civil 
in  speech  withal.  The  well  was  ebbing  and  flowing  freely, 
and  they  watched  the  movement  of  the  waters  intently. 
It  was  for  the  silver  cord  they  were  looking ;  they  called 
it  the  snake,  for  upon  its  appearance  or  not  depended  their 
luck  for  the  day.  Hitherto  that  luck  had  been  bad 
enough,  but  the  sight  of  the  snake  would  change  it.  Once 
there  appeared  at  each  orifice  a  faint  sign  of  the  coming 
of  the  benign  influence — a  peeping  out,  as  it  were,  but  it 
vanished  quickly,  and  so  they  waited  on  until  weary  of 
waiting  for  that  which  came  not,  they  turned  away  to 
take  the  road  again  to  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  one  of  them 
remarking  sadly  to  his  fellows :  "  We  shall  have  no  luck 
to-day.'5  How  that  would  be  was  not  apparent ;  they  had 
not  seen  the  silver  cord,  but  it  might  be  that  the  possession 
of  three  small  silver  coins  which  they  carried  away  with 
them,  though  not  much  of  a  solatium  for  their  disappoint- 
ment, might  be  to  them  an  earnest  of  possible  good  luck  to 
come. 


THE    SALON   RAMBOUILLET. 
By  EDMUND  MERCER. 

*T*  HE  Salon  Kambouillet  was  not  so  much  literary  in 
itself  as  the  cause  of  literature  in  others.  As  a  body 
it  produced  no  written  work.  That  dainty  anthology  of 
fulsome  rhyme,  "  La  Guirlande  de  Julie,"  merely  a  young 
girl's  drawing-room  album,  containing  the  superscription 
of  some  few  of  the  visitors  of  more  or  less  literary  taste, 
was  hardly  a  "  work,"  much  less  literature.  Nor  did  the 
numberless  guests,  except  some  six  or  so,  rank  even  passably 
among  French  writers.  Its  merit,  which  was  its  originality, 
lay  in  the  provision  by  its  founder  of  a  rendezvous  where 
the  aristocracy  of  society  and  of  intellect  might  meet  on 
equal  terms;  the  attrition  of  mind  against  mind,  the 
contact  of  courtier  with  plebeian,  reciprocally  produced  a 
compound  of  politeness  in  manners  and  letters  which  was 
destined  to  affect  the  future  of  French  literature  to  the 
present  day.  The  good  manners  of  the  courtiers  became 
those  of  the  bourgeois;  while  the  man  of  letters  was,  for 
his  work  alone,  deemed  worthy  to  kiss  the  hand  of  royalty 
itself.  It  is  to  the  influence  of  the  Salon  Hambouillet  that 
France  is  directly  indebted,  for  the  transformation  of  the 
fanciful  romance  into  the  novel  of  real  life,  the  foundation 
of  the  drama  and  of  the  French  Academy,  the  purification 
and  crystallising  of  the  French  language  and — we  add  by 
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way  of  anti-climax — Moliere's  "Les  Precieuses  Ridicules," 
"L'Ecole  des  Femmes,"  "Le  Misanthrope,"  and  "Les 
Femmes  Savantes."  The  "  Salon  "  as  an  institution  had 
a  career  in  France  for  two  centuries  till  it  disappeared  in 
a  coup  d'etat  of  Napoleon.  The  pioneer  of  the  Salon  though 
not  the  most  famous  or  notorious,  had  the  greatest 
influence,  and  its  destinies  are  well  worthy  of  consideration. 
The  entry  into  his  capital  by  the  nine-years  Master  of 
France,  Henry  IV.,  in  1598,  saw  not  only  the  close  of  his 
uphill  struggle  against  a  strong  faction  of  his  own  subjects, 
but  also — for  a  century  at  least — the  end  of  the  Religious 
Civil  Wars  which  for  nearly  forty  years  had  distracted 
the  kingdom  in  conjunction  with  the  toxicology  and 
licentiousness  of  the  Valois-Angouleine  dynasty.  The 
Edict  of  Nantes,  that  marriage  bond  of  the  contending 
Catholics  and  Huguenots,  signed  by  the  King,  opened  an 
era  of  comparative  peace,  foreign  and  domestic.  The 
reign  of  arquebus,  toledo  and  poison-sachet,  so  vividly 
detailed  in  Dumas'  trilogy,  "  La  Heine  Margot,"  "  La 
Dame  de  Monsoreau,"  and  "  Les  Quarant-Cinqs,"  was 
swept  with  all  its  bloodshed  down  the  gutter  of  the  past; 
poverty  and  riot  vanished  before  cleanliness  and  national 
sanity.  From  the  death  of  FranQois  I.,  "  the  Father  of 
Literature,"  brother  of  Marguerite  of  Navarre,  of 
"  Heptameron "  fame,  herself  the  patroness  of  Clement 
Marot,  and  Rabelais,  the  Valois  regime  had  very  poor 
results  to  show  for  all  its  alleged  learning.  Ronsard,  the 
poet,  affection  for  whom  was  a  redeeming  feature  of 
Charles  IX.,  Balzac,  the  epistolary,  and  D'Urfe,  the 
romancer,  represented  the  chief  trinity  of  intellect. 
During  this  weary  interval  of  quarrel  manners  were 
military,  and  the  language  that  of  Shakespeare's  soldier 
of  the  same  period,  "  full  of  strange  oaths."  There  was 
much  opportunity  for  improvement  in  both,  and  Catherine 
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<le  Yivonne  was  the  woman  who  effected  the  change. 
Daughter  of  the  Marquis  de  Pisani,  she  was  unusually 
well  educated.  French  on  the  paternal  side  and  Italian  on 
the  maternal,  the  language  of  both  was  native  to  her;  she 
learnt  Latin  solely  in  order  to  read  Virgil,  and  in  want 
of  fresh  worlds  to  conquer,  acquired  Spanish.  "  Clever  in 
all  things,"  says  Tallemant.  With  a  liberal  discount,  we 
may  credit  his  assertion.  In  1600,  on  her  marriage  with 
Charles  D'Angennes,  Marquis  de  Eambouillet,  she  left  her 
father's  house,  the  Hotel  de  Pisani,  for  that  of  her 
husband,  the  Hotel  de  Eambouillet.  This  family  mansion 
he  sold  in  1606  to  a  gentleman,  who,  in  his  turn,  a  few 
years  later  disposed  of  it  to  Richelieu  for  demolition. 
The  Cardinal  built  on  its  site  the  Palais  Cardinal,  now 
the  Palais  Royale.  Rambouillet — we  have  the  story  from 
Tallemant,  essentially  the  chronicler  of  the  family- 
procured  plans  for  a  second  Hotel,  which,  a  la  Marechal 
d'Ancre,  that  is  to  say,  after  the  fashion  of  Noah's  Ark, 
dissatisfied  the  Marquise,  who  incontinently  designed  a 
mansion  to  suit  herself.  She  insisted  on  the  staircases 
being  placed  at  one  end,  "  in  order  to  have  a  great  suite 
of  rooms;  raised  the  ceilings;  made  the  doors  and  windows 
high  and  wide,  and  face  to  face  one  with  another.  When 
the  Queen-Mother  wanted  to  build  the  Luxembourg  she 
ordered  her  architects  to  inspect  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet, 
and  the  visit  was  not  entirely  useless  to  them.  She  was 
the  first  to  paint  rooms  in  colours  other  than  red  and 
tan,  and  this  gave  the  name  to  her  Blue  Chamber." 
Possibly  this  was  designed  with  a  view  to  the  receptions 
already  taking  picture  in  her  thoughts.  At  all  events, 
when  the  Hotel  was  finished  in  1608  she  left  the  Court  of 
Henri  Vert-Galant  and  retired  to  her  own  little  realm. 

At  the  outset  the  idea  of  the  Marquise  was  political  and 
moral.     Virtuous  herself,  it  was  with  contempt  she  saw 
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and  heard  the  irregularities  and  selfish  political  bickerings 
of  the  courtiers;  to  combat  which  she  determined  to  make 
her  Hotel  a  centre  of  moderated  opposition,  wherein  these 
barbarisms  of  language  and  manners  should  be  counter- 
acted by  intelligence,  courtesy  and  purity — the  last,  it 
must  be  noted  only  as  a  fact,  in  the  comparative  degree. 
Attended  by  numerous  friends,  intellectual  no  less  than 
aristocratic,  her  mansion  was  not  slow  in  becoming  the 
meeting-place  of  the  most  noteworthy  personages,  the 
clearing-house  of  wit  and  wisdom,  wealth  and  worth. 
The  honour  of  admission  was  eagerly  coveted,  for  such 
admission  was  a  dual  brevet  of  culture  and  virtue.  A 
gathering  such  as  this,  "  a  very  palace  of  honour,"  as 
Bayle  styled  it,  could  not  fail  to  exercise  unusual  influence 
at  such  a  time,  favoured  as  it  was  by  external  circumstances. 
Henri,  notwithstanding  his  wit,  and  his  Minister,  Sully, 
despite  his  Memoires,  occupied  in  settling  his  kingdom 
and  therein  exercising  the  most  rigid  economy  in 
matters  financial,  had  little  opportunity  for  cultivating 
belles-lettres.  Later,  the  morose  and  feeble  savagery  of 
Louis  XIII.,  and  the  literary  indifference  of  all  his 
Ministers  prior  to  the  advent  of  Richelieu,  left  to  the 
Hotel  de  Rambouillet  the  patronage  and  guidance  of 
letters,  a  dictatorship  which  unfortunately  modified  its 
advantages  with  serious  inconveniences.  This  salon  of 
clever  folk,  the  Parliament  of  Literature  for  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  "  the  arbiter  of  taste,  sanctuary 
of  morals,  and  academy  of  language,"  after  having  for 
long  enjoyed  an  uncontested  glory,  saw  the  decline  of  its 
authority  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XI Y.,  and  the  eighteenth 
century  had  for  it  nothing  but  disdain  and  sarcasm,  owing 
in  great  measure  to  the  unintentional  effect  of  "  Les 
Precieuses  Eidicules  "  of  Moliere.  As  the  infatuation  of 
its  contemporaries  and  the  calumniation  of  their  immediate 
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posterity  are  hardly  unbiassed,  it  is  well,  in  order  to 
appreciate  with  some  degree  of  justice,  the  services  and 
sins  of  this  celebrated  gathering,  to  place  ourselves  outside 
the  pale  of  either,  though  in  touch  with  both. 

From  its  inception  the  Salon  Rambouillet  was  crowded 
and  busy;  its  long  roll-call  disclosing  all  the  most  distin- 
guished names  in  France — the  Prince  de  Conde  and 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  as  well  as  Yoiture,  Chapelain,  Balzac 
and  Corneille.  The  first  of  its  kind  on  this  side  the  Alps, 
enclosing  rank  and  genius  in  one  circle,  its  essence  was 
talk.  Authors  were  invited,  not  for  their  work,  but  for 
their  sense.  One  met  here  three  or  four  Arnaulds,  abbes, 
judges,  officers  without  stint;  two  princes  of  the  blood 
attended  for  pure  love  of  it,  with  the  Due  d'Enghien  and 
his  sister,  afterwards  the  Duchesse  de  Longueville.  Later 
appeared  St.  Evremond,  Madame  de  La  Fayette,  the 
young  and  laughing  Sevigne.  Old  Malherbe  sang  the 
Marquise  de  Rambouillet ;  to  her  Corneille  presented 
Balzac.  Yoiture  was  practically  the  master  of  cere- 
monies, whilst  the  chief  jester  was  the  Bishop  Godeau. 
Racine  here  made  his  first  bow  to  society;  Mademoiselle 
de  Scudery  was  the  oracle  equally  turgid  and  irresistible, 
and  Tallemant  the  special  reporter.  We  can  imagine  that 
the  semi-Italian  hostess  might  truly  style  her  assembly  a 
"  conversazione."  Speech  was  the  great  business.  The 
letter  writers  of  the  day,  Yoiture  and.  the  rest,  gave  us  a 
wonderful  insight  into  the  style  of  converse,  a  little  heavy 
with  endeavours  to  lighten  it — like  pastry — by  rolling  it 
out  and  giving  it  a  twist.  There  was  no  lack  of  subject. 
The  everlasting  nature  of  things  worldly,  the  news  of  the 
day  were  all  there  for  analysis,  whether  of  sentiment, 
sources,  opinions :  those  preferred  which  had  a  daily  use 
in  social  life,  such  as  friendship,  duty,  honour,  love — 
the  greatest  of  these  being  love.  There  were  scat- 
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tered  debates  on  the  sense  and  beauty  of  words,  the 
latest  book,  a  dissertation  of  Balzac,  "  Le  Polyeucte  "  of 
Corneille,  a  comedy  of  Ariosto,  or  the  merits  of  rival  son- 
nets. In  spite  of  the  excellence  of  its  intention,  the  circle 
of  the  Marquise  de  Rambouillet  did  not  escape  the  law 
dominating  literary  coteries.  Reunions  of  this  kind,  as 
Guizot  has  well  observed,  make  for  themselves  a  separate 
set  of  ideas  and  a  special  language;  those  who  use  these 
being  the  initiated  and  those  outside  the  pale,  profane. 
Through  the  indifference  of  the  Court  and  the  ignorance 
of  the  people,  outside  criticism  of  this  circle  failed  to  re- 
press its  whims  and  vagaries,  and  in  its  turn  it  began  to 
exist  on  itself,  on  the  productions  of  its  members  who 
alone  criticised  them.  In  consequence  little  things 
became  important,  and  trifles  serious.  Each  evening 
must  furnish  aliment  for  the  activity  of  wit,  and  such 
gew-gaws  as  love  letters,  rondeaux,  sonnets,  madrigals, 
enigmas,  riddles  were  in  the  heyday  of  success.  One  be- 
came enraptured  over  a  word,  another  with  a  quatrain,  a 
third  by  writing  two  sonnets  created  a  schism  in  society. 
Yoiture  and  Benserade  held  the  literary  world  in  suspense 
between  "  Job  "  and  "  Uranie  " ;  Malleville's  sonnet  "  La 
Belle  Martineuse"  disputed  supremacy  with  a  like  one  of 
Voiture's.  Balzac  and  Yoiture  argued  gravely  whether 
muscardin  or  muscadin  should  be  preferred;  they  fought 
a  witty  battle  over  the  conjunction  car',  the  rivalry  of  two 
authors  of  bon-mots,  Menage  and  Montmaur,  bemobbed 
all  Parnassus,  and  originated  an  endless  warfare.  Words 
were  tortured  in  the  most  fantastic  manner  and  versifica- 
tion was  burdened  with  new  shackles.  The  restrictions  of 
the  sonnet  did  not  suffice ;  rondeaux  were  governed  by  new 
rules;  acrostics  and  bout-rimes  were  tortured  out  of  sense 
by  the  tyranny  of  strange  rhymes.  Under  such  gover- 
nance what  might  have  been  poetry  became  lyrism — a 
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dry  lyrism  more  intellectual  than  imaginative,  sense  and 
feeling   being   sacrificed    to    sound   and   fury    signifying 
nothing.     In  this  direction  the  influence  of  the  Hotel  de 
Rambouillet  was  bad.     The  mind  of  the  great  public  for 
whom  literature  is,  or  should  be,  intended,  is  formed  of 
units  of  greater  or  less  intelligence.     Whether  the  work 
be  meant  for  the  lower  or  higher  understanding  (by  lower 
understanding  we  do  not  wish  to  infer  that  a  book  should 
be  written  down  to  pander  in  story  or  subject  to  baser 
feelings;  but  written  down  to  the  comprehension  only, 
e.g.   a  child  may  understand  a  Bible  story  but  not  the 
exegesis  thereof),  clarity  of  thought  is  the  first  necessity 
of  the   author,   and   clearness   of  expression   the   second. 
Clarity  and  clearness  are  defined  by  the  public  as  what 
its  intelligence  grasps.     The  high  assay  of  the  value  of 
that  intelligence  is  demonstrated  without  need  of  further 
insistence,  in  the  simple  note  that  all  the  classic  master- 
pieces in  every  language  possess  these  two  essential  virtues 
and   the    public    appreciates   them.      The    great   mistake 
of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Salon  Rambouillet  was 
that    they    were    so    circumscribed    within    that    "  Blue 
Chamber  "  and  so  bound  up  in  conventions  of  their  own 
creating,  that  they  did  not  desire  or  were  unable  to  under- 
stand  many   things    which   were   most   worthy   of    their 
understanding,  and  thus  the  greatest  and  most  vital  mat- 
ters in  literary  work  were  excluded  or  permitted  to  slip. 
In  this  way  French  literature  has  doubtless  lost  much  of 
its  breadth  and  solidity, — and  it  shows  how  strong  was 
the  influence  of  the  Salon  for  good  or  ill  that  this  is  so. 
Consequently  many  of  the   French  masterpieces   in  and 
since  the  seventeenth  century,  compared  with  the  master- 
pieces  of   other  literatures,   appear  bereft   of   something 
essential,  as  though  virility  and  reality  had  yielded  place 
to  a  superficial  frivolity  and  trifling  with  the  matter  in 
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hand.     French  literature  indeed  took  on  a  brilliant  sim- 
plicity it  had  never  before  possessed  and  has  never  lost; 
a  simplicity  well-tried  and  very  easy,  which  imitated  the 
natural  but  was  its  antithesis.     It  was  difficult  not  to  be 
brilliant.     This  brilliancy  was,  however,  a  defect,  since  it 
was  also  difficult  to  speak  to  a  public  in  a  manner  to  which 
it  had  not — and  has  not  yet — been  educated;   thus  was 
literature  materially  restrained  again.     The  man  of  the 
day,  the  man  of  society,  submitting  to  social  conventions 
and  accidents,  having  a  trivial  matter  of  business  with 
God,  a  lot  with  men,  nothing  with  nature,  was  the  neces- 
sary original  of  all  portraits.     Being  actioned  by  nothing 
but  love — love,  be  it  noted,  as  understood  by  the  Ram- 
bouillet  circle — he  made  love  the  pivot  of  all  books  which 
pretended  to   represent  him.      The   great    world    outside 
this  coterie  could  not,  fortunately,  comprehend  this  folly. 
It  is  interesting  to  track  down  the  reason.     The  women  of 
the  Salon  regulated  and  dominated  the  conversation,  in- 
troduced sentiment,   decided  how  to  speak  of  love  with 
decorum,  or  not  to  speak  of  it  at  all.     Men  were  present, 
and  by  some  accident  it  might  be  possible,  even  in  that 
most  chaste  assembly,  to  overstep  the  limits  of  prudery. 
Therefore    the    ladies    decided    upon    a    bye  way.      They 
separated  the   sentiment  from  its  material  and  physical 
qualities,  took  chivalric  gallantry  for  object  and  point  of 
departure,   purified  it,   subtilised  it,   extracted  its  quint- 
essence, and  then   overdrew  upon  imagination  to  depict 
it  delicately,  and  falsely;  and,  as  though  this  falsity  were 
not  sufficient,  they  transported  this  sentimental  sublimity 
into  heroes  of  Italy,  Persia,  Greece  and  Rome,  who,  how- 
ever, remained  essentially  French.     It  is  hardly  possible 
that   these    well-intentioned   ladies    could   have   found    a 
better  title  than  that  of  Precieuse*  diploma  of  honour, 

*  This  word  is  impossible  to  give  in  English.  The  nearest  approach  to 
it  is  perhaps  the  word  "  precious  "  as  used  in  the  ultra- sentimental  fashion 
of  the  Pseudo -Esthetic  movement  a  generation  ago. 
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intellect  and  purity.  The  chief  articles  of  their  code  were 
to  banish  falsehood  and  deceit;  to  honour  that  wise  con- 
straint, the  principle  and  guarantee  of  politeness;  to  be 
faithful  to  friendship,  and  to  give  mind  the  preference  to 
the  senses.  The  material  was  thus  their  enemy ;  unable  to 
suppress  it,  they  endeavoured  to  subject  and  humiliate 
it.  This  spite  for  the  sensible  drove  them  in  one  direction 
to  prudery,  in  another  to  celibacy,  giving  them  an  aver- 
sion from  matrimony  which  they  delayed  to  the  utmost. 
It  was  in  virtue  of  this  matrimonial  poetic  that 
M.  Montausier  courted  Julie  d'Angennes  for  fourteen 
years — although  betrothed — before  she  consented  to 
marriage.  Side  by  side  with  these  "precieuses"  manners, 
the  language  spoken  and  written  was  "  precieuse."  The 
Precieuses  had  a  conventional  tongue  which  none  but  the 
qualified  could  translate.  To  style  aught  by  its  proper 
name  was  profanity.  Paris  was  no  longer  Paris,  it  became 
Athens;  Notre  Dame  was  Delos;  France,  Greece;  and  so 
forth.  Men  were  re-baptized.  Louis  XIV.  was  Alexander ; 
Richelieu,  Seneca;  Chapelain,  Chrysanthus;  and  the 
hostess,  Arthenice,  an  anagram  on  her  name  Catherine 
invented  simultaneously  by  Malherbe  and  Racan.  Even 
common  and  necessary  words  were  replaced  by  metaphors 
and  paraphrases.  A  mirror  became  "  an  adviser  of  the 
graces  " ;  sofas,  "  commodities  for  converse  " ;  nightcaps, 
"  innocent  accomplices  of  falsehood."  How  could  the 
everyday  world  outside  understand  either  these  manners 
or  foreign  tongues,  or  the  literature  representing  both? 
These  are  the  peculiarities  which  Moliere  attacked.  He 
said,  in  his  preface  to  his  comedy,  that  the  Hotel  de 
Rambouillet  was  outside  his  criticism,  that  the  most 
excellent  things  are  liable  to  be  copied  by  poor  apes  who 
merit  blanket-tossing,  that  the  real  precieuses  are  wrong 
to  be  angry  when  one  makes  fun  of  the  ridicules  who 
c 
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imitated  them  so  atrociously.  Although  we  must  believe 
him,  we  may  still  think  that  the  cap  is  too  well-fitting 
to  be  intended  for  another  head.  It  is  not,  however,  these 
absurd  burlesques  of  the  original  precieuses  that  we  are 
considering.  The  true  precieuses  were  the  Marquise 
herself,  Madame  de  Sable,  the  Duchesse  de  Longueville, 
Madame  de  Maure ;  whose  world  was  the  school  whereat 
were  formed  the  Bussys,  the  Rochefoucaulds,  the  Sevignes, 
the  La  Fayettes,  the  Maintenons,  the  most  exquisite 
examples  of  French  society  in  the  second  half  of  the 
century.  We  may  forgive  them  the  sins  of  affectation  and 
false  taste,  which,  after  all,  occasioned  very  little  more 
harm  than  euphuism,  for  the  sake  of  the  real  benefit  that 
accrued  from  their  meetings.  It  was  the  pure  love  of 
intellectual  attainments  in  both  the  Marquise  and  her 
daughter  and  the  sympathy  and  friendship  they  felt  for 
those  who  displayed  them,  as  well  as  their  moral  worth 
that  render  them  memorable.  Tallemant  was  quite  right 
in  his  assertion  that  "  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  was 
the  rendezvous  of  all  that  was  most  gallant  at  Court  and 
most  polished  among  the  intellects  of  the  day;"  and  it  is 
perhaps  better  criticism  to  lay  the  origin  of  Moliere's 
first  famous  comedy  at  the  doors  of  the  imitators  of  the 
fashion. 

The  idea  of  such  an  assembly  was  a  novelty.  It 
was  an  unique  thing  to  meet  frequently  the  same  men 
and  women  in  temporary  equality  and  complete  freedom, 
not  for  ceremony  or  the  titillation  of  the  physical  senses 
by  dancing,  supper,  show,  but  for  the  sole  simple  pleasure 
that  could  be  extracted  from  the  reunion  of  minds 
mutually  excited  by  contact,  each  forcing  the  other  to 
produce  its  best.  Social  life  in  this  respect,  escaping 
frivolous  formalism,  had  a  profoundly  intellectual  tone. 
The  salons  became  in  time  the  marts  of  ideas,  where 
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exchanges  never  languished  and  the  proper  function  of 
men  and  women,  and  the  hub  of  the  entire  fabric  was 
conversation.  Nor  were  these  assemblies  mere  academies. 
Men  of  action  and  of  the  dusty  ways  of  commerce,  though 
not  dominating  the  Salon  Rambouillet,  gave  it  a  touch 
of  actuality.  In  a  word,  Chapelain  described  it  as  "  the 
great  world  purified,"  "  the  touchstone  of  wisdom."  On 
enquiry  by  Balzac,  anxious  to  know  this  new  power,  he 
wrote :  "  There  is  no  other  assembly  exhibiting  so  much 
good  sense  and  less  pedantry."  We  of  to-day  are  not 
prepared  to  admit  the  correctness  of  his  last  phrase.  The 
gentle  Chapelain,  himself  pedantic,  did  not  recognise 
pedantry  when  he  saw  it.  Candle-light  is  so  much  less 
searching  than  sunshine.  Even  when  all  the  sconces  were 
a-twinkle  and  innumerable  lustres  a-swing  with  the 
slightest  breath,  were  flashing  prismatic  sparks  without 
the  half-expected  crackle,  the  immensity  of  the  great 
"  Blue  Room  "  of  Arthenice  in  its  rich  decorations  of  dark 
velvet  absorbed  the  light,  to  the  prejudice  of  short-sight, 
Asmodeus  on  some  such  occasion  would  have  shown  us 
near  the  door  the  Marquise  de  Rambouillet  and  her 
daughter,  Julie  d'Angennes,  not  so  much  formally  awaiting 
any  particular  personage,  as  to  be  in  evidence  at  every 
entry.  The  subalterns,  supers  and  minor  crowd — who 
have  a  habit  of  coming  first  to  such  functions,  really  to 
miss  nothing,  providentially  to  provide  an  animated 
background  to  greet  the  more  important  arrivals — are 
already  in  deep  discourse.  The  Marquis,  less  of  a  host 
than  the  stirring-spoon  of  the  converse,  with  M.  de 
Montausier,  due,  some  few  years  after  demand,  to  be 
son-in-law,  are  moving  here  and  there  greeting  the  Abbes 
Belesbat  Du  Buisson  and  Pure,  for  the  nonce  men  of  the 
world,  Chaudebonne,  Tallemant  des  Reaux,  versifiers, 
critics,  officers,  courtiers,  gossips,  chatterboxes — more 
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visible  than  famous.  Now  enters  a  gentleman,  doffing  his 
old  hat,  exposing  his  venerable  perruque,  opening  his 
threadbare  cloak,  and  so  displaying  a  black  taffeta 
waistcoat,  made  at  the  cost  of  his  sister's  underskirt.  He 
is  too  well  greeted  by  his  hostesses  for  onlookers  to 
venture  to  scoff.  Besides,  he  is  M.  Chapelain,  a  man  of 
universal  learning,  with  a  taste  for  politics,  history  and 
philosophy,  in  the  confidence  of  Colbert,  "  expert "  in 
matters  literary ;  the  originator  of  the  "  Dictionary "  of 
the  Academy;  the  inventor  in  France  of  the  "unities" 
in  both  tragedy  and.  comedy;  the  converter  of  Richelieu 
to  literature;  his  mind  better  adapted  to  the  mechanics 
than  the  aBsthetics  of  letters.  Educated  for  the  exact 
purpose  of  becoming  a  poet,  by  means  of  quotations 
from  his  forthcoming  epic  he  was  taken  at  his  own 
valuation  for  twenty  years.  When  "La  Pucelle"  appeared 
in  print  it  was  hopelessly  damned;  no  one  knew  whether 
it  was  serious  or  burlesque.  Yet  he  introduced  Racine  to 
the  literary  world,  and  assisted  at  the  education  of 
Madame  de  Sevigne.  The  arrival  of  Voiture  brings  into 
the  assembly  an  expectation  of  gaiety,  though  he  enters 
with  a  mysterious  air  and  a  clouded  face  as  though  weary 
in  mind.  Interrogated  on  his  trouble,  "  Ladies,"  says  he, 
"  I  have  just  heard  some  bad  news  about  the  moon  " 
which  reassures  everyone.  His  reputation  is  such  that, 
like  Gilbert's  jester,  he  is  expected  to  be  funny,  if  desired. 
Cotin,  who  follows  on  Voiture's  heels,  takes  advantage  of 
this  good  humour  to  ask  a  riddle;  and  his  audience,  too 
polite  to  venture  upon  the  answer,  leaves  the  propounding 
to  Julie.  She  then  takes  her  accustomed  chair,  and  the 
guests,  anticipating  the  little  ceremony,  surround  her. 
Producing  her  album,  "  La  Guirlande,"  she  asks  :  "  Which 
of  you  to-day  brings  his  homage?  Is  M.  de  Yoiture  at 
last  resigned  to  pay  his  tribute?"  Yoiture,  in  lieu  of 
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reply,  falls  into  reverie,  for,  slightly  jealous  of  M.  de 
Montausier,  lie  has  sworn  to  do  nothing  towards  "  the 
gallantry  of  his  happy  rival."  There  steps  into  the  silence 
Desmaretz  de  Saint  Sorlin,  whose  epic  "  Clovis  "  is,  if  any- 
thing, worse  than  Chapelain's  "  La  Pucelle."  "  Madame," 
says  he,  "  I  have  penned  a  quatrain  on  the  violet.  I  hope 
it  will  not  appear  unworthy  to  rank  beside  the  stanzas  of 
M  de  Reaux  on  the  fleur-de-lis  or  of  M.  Chapelain  on  the 
Crown  imperial :  — 

In  my  colour  modest,  lowly  in  my  nest, 

From  ambition  free  in  underwoods  I  hide; 

But  should  some  happy  chance  lay  me  upon  your  breast, 

The  shyest  of  all  flowers  will  hold  the  place  of  pride. 

Applause  follows  this  madrigal,  discussion  ensues,  and 
Menage  adds  his  blessing.  While  this  is  in  progress,  in  a 
window  embrasure  are  to  be  seen  the  Marquis  de  Ram- 
bouillet,  in  conference  with  M.  de  Montausier,  Bishop 
Godeau,  Sarrazin,  and  the  ubiquitous  Tallemant.  Their 
heads  are  close  together  and  they  have  the  air  of  con- 
spirators. There  is  no  cause  for  alarm;  a  ripple  of  quiet 
laughter  betrays  the  fact  that  this  is  La  Cercle  Scan- 
daleuse,  and  they  are  telling  stories  in  keeping  with  the 
colour  of  the  room.  Soon  a  slow,  loud  and  solemn  voice 
sounds  through  the  chamber.  The  figure  which  speaks 
is  tall  and  masculine-looking,  with  ugly  cast-iron  features, 
black  hair  and  sallow  complexion.  Madame  Cornuel 
whispers  to  Tallemant  that  "  the  hand  of  Providence  is 
clearly  visible  in  the  production  of  this  being,  since  he 
made  her  sweat  ink  as  she  daubed  so  much  paper."  The 
virile  oracle  is  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery,  highest  authority 
amongst  the  casuists  of  the  Salon.  She  moots  a  thesis  of 
amorous  psychology :  "  Let  us  examine  who  is  the  most 
unhappy;  a  jealous  lover,  a  lover  disdained,  a  lover  sepa- 
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rated  from  Ms  mistress,  or  a  lover  who  has  lost  the  object 
of  his  passion."     The  discussion  is  general,  and  long  and 
profound ;  so  profound  and  so  long  that  the  evening  wears 
on  to  its  close,  and  the  decision  is  reserved  for  to-morrow. 
The   example   set   by   this    Society   was   soon   imitated 
everywhere.     First  by  the  fashion  of  Paris,  then  by  the 
Louvre  and  the  Palais  Cardinal.     At  the  Marais  and  in 
the  Place  Royale,  the  palaces  of  princes  and  nobles,  the 
houses  of  rich  tradesmen  even  opened  their  doors.     Here 
Clermont  d'Entragues;  there  the  Marquise  de  Sable,  who 
has  "  the  most  delicate  expression  in  her  letters  and  in  her 
converse,"  then  Madame  de  Maure,  Madame  de  Choisy, 
Madame   Scarron,   and  M.   de  Testu, -chief   of  police,    at 
whose   house   were   mostly   read   works   destined   for  the 
stage.     At   Mademoiselle   de   Scudery's,   every   Saturday, 
were  to  be  seen  a  few  people  of  the  world  and  many  of 
letters.     This  was  the  gynecocratic  academy  which  turned 
out  the  real  precieuses  ridicules ;  here  were  exhibited  all 
the  failings  of  the  Eambouillet  circle  in  an  aggravated 
form,    and    few    of    its    virtues.      Under    its    gaunt    and 
gigantic  hostess,   authoress   of   the   most  Alexandrine  of 
romances,  it  became   a  college  of  pedantry.      The  more 
skilled   intelligences   were   absentees,   and   famous   names 
were  "few.     The  Viscomtesse  d'Auchy  might  read  a  para- 
phrase of  St.  Paul;  her  friend  Madame  de  Morny  once 
attempted  a  novel,  and  Madame  de  Saintor,  an  old  actress 
of  the   Foire,  became   blue-stocking   and   scribbler.      An 
elderly  officer,   it  is  averred,  clumsy  with  the  pen,   was 
obliged  to  tickle  paper  in  order  to  be  admitted.     Chape- 
lain  was  once  inveigled  within  its  doors,  and  wrote  to  a 
friend,   he  had   on   that   occasion  diverted  himself  quite 
sufficiently  with  "  these  fairies  who  had  more  years  than 
sense." 

The  influence  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  was  not  so 
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obvious  as  indirect.  It  followed  the  ideas  and  continued 
the  work  of  Malherbe  on  the  French  language  in  giving 
it  strength  and  nobility,  and  the  multifarious  debates  on 
words  led  to  Chapelain,  after  the  inception  of  the  French 
Academy,  suggesting  the  official  dictionary.  Among  the 
euphuisms  that  its  paraphraseology  produced  were  many 
expressions  beautiful  in  themselves,  but  trite  by  overmuch 
quotation,  as  "  to  wear  the  mask  of  virtue,"  "  to  clothe 
one's  thoughts  in  noble  expressions,"  "  to  be  sober  in 
speech."  These  might  almost  serve  as  rules  of  the  Salon. 
Its  conversation  was  ever  polite  and  urbane,  and  was  yet 
brimming  with  savoir-mvre.  Its  expulsion  of  coarse  and 
vulgar  language  made  chaste,  in  words  at  least,  the 
authors  it  admitted;  and  restrained  those  it  had  not  yet 
enrolled.  Its  influence  on  the  drama  was  on  similar  lines; 
abolishing  the  obscenities  which  dishonoured  it.  The  re- 
ception accorded  to  D'Urfe's  "  Astree  "  contributed  much 
to  this  revolution  and  encouraged  Madame  de  La  Fayette 
in  her  novel  writing. 

The  French  Academy  was  the  direct  descendant  of  this 
Salon.  In  1626  Chapelain,  Gombaud  and  Malleville, 
with  five  other  frequenters  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet, 
met  at  the  house  of  Valentine  Conrart  and  agreed  to  meet 
weekly  for  literary  purposes  after  the  manner  of  their 
favourite  circle.  For  three  years  these  meetings  con- 
tinued, and  Richelieu,  himself  a  guest  of  Arthenice, 
offered  the  nine  his  protection  and  an  official  existence. 
They  hesitated,  but  finding  no  sufficient  reason  for  refusal, 
acceptance  was  agreed  upon.  The  first  members  were  the 
original  nine,  which  number  was  increased  to  twenty- 
seven,  then  thirty-four,  and  finally  forty,  at  which  the 
membership  still  remains. 

The  evidence  of  contemporaries  on  the  status  and 
influence  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  is  voluminous  in 
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bulk;  the  consideration  it  enjoyed  extending  throughout 
the  length  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Flechier,  in  his 
funeral  oration  on  M.  de  Montausier,  multiplies  epithets 
on  this  salon,  "  where  were  assembled  so  many  person- 
ages of  quality  and  worth  composing  this  select  court, 
numerous  without  confusion,  modest  without  constraint, 
learned  without  parade,  polite  without  affectation." 
Another  contemporary,  dilating  upon  the  historic  import- 
ance of  this  illustrious  society,  alludes  to  it  as  "  the 
meeting  place  of  all  that  were  most  distinguished  in  con- 
dition and  merit,  a  tribunal  to  be  reckoned  with,  whose 
decision  has  great  weight  in  the  world,  on  the  conduct  and 
reputation  of  the  personages  at  Court  and  in  Society." 

The  inheritance  of  the  Hotel  de  Eambouillet  devolved 
on  the  Duchesses  of  Montausier  and  Orleans,  and  was  con- 
tinued by  Madame  de  Maintenon,  the  last  wife  of  Louis 
XIY.,  and  guardian  of  that  intellectual  and  polished  con- 
versation, which  was  maintained  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury at  the  little  court  of  the  Duchesse  du  Maine  and  later 
in  the  circles  of  Mesdames  Tencin  and  Geoffrin.  This 
art  of  conversation  was  lost  during  the  Revolution,  but 
revived  momentarily  by  Madame  de  Stael,  till  finally 
interrupted  by  the  declaration  of  Napoleon  as  Emperor. 

The  Salon  was  a  happy  thought  of  Mme.  de  Rambouillet, 
and  France  has  benefitted  by  it.  Its  faults  were  patent, 
and  being  largely  imitated,  worked,  a  considerable  baneful 
influence  on  the  technique  of  French  literature.  That  this 
influence  was  not  permanent  is  due  perhaps  to  the  saner 
minds  of  the  Salon  itself,  the  Salon  finding  its  own  cure 
for  its  own  disease.  Yoiture  was  a  great  offender ;  but  the 
Salon  encouraged  Racine,  Corneille,  Boileau,  Bossuet, 
Flechier,  de  La  Fayette,  Sevigne,  whose  wider  outlook 
permitted,  of  more  fresh  thought  than  the  introspection 
of  Yoiture.  Faults  are  so  much  more  easily  aped  than 
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virtues  and  the  would-be  fashionables  were  merely  apes, 
and  as  such  Moliere  treated  them.  It  is  more  their 
misfortune  than  their  fault  that  "LesPrecieuses  Ridicules" 
has  smirched  the  high  reputation  of  the  real  precieuses 
whose  only  desire  was  the  improvement  of  social  and 
literary  life,  and  who  gave  their  nights  to  the  soirees  of 
the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet. 


DIVINATION    BY    BOOKS. 
By  WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 

T>  OOKS  are  used  for  many  purposes,  including  some  for 
which  they  were  never  intended.  A  common  impulse 
has  made  races  wide  apart  use  those  Scriptures  which  they 
regard  as  sacred  or  of  special  importance,  as  machinery  by 
which  to  detect  the  secrets  of  the  future  or  to  unveil  the 
hidden  mysteries  of  fortune.  The  Bible  has  not  escaped 
this  treatment.  The  Moslem  uses  the  Koran,  and  the 
Hindu  the  Yeda  and  the  "  Eamayana "  for  the  same 
purpose,  if  not  in  precisely  the  same  way,  as  the  Roman 
employed  Yirgil's  verses.  Homer,  Hafiz,  Ovid  and  other 
authors  have  also  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  prophecy. 
The  Sortes  Yirgilianae  were  among  the  simplest  form 
of  bookish  divination.  The  "  JEneid "  was  opened  at 
random,  and  a  pin  stuck  into  it,  also  at  random.  The 
passage  thus  indicated  was  twisted  into  an  omen,  good  or 
bad,  as  to  the  business  for  which  the  book  had  been 
consulted.  A  still  more  primitive  fashion  was  to  take  the 
first  line  on  which  the  eye  chanced  to  rest.  The  extraction 
of  a  sense  appropriate  to  the  occasion  must  often  have 
been  a  matter  of  difficulty,  sometimes  demanding  much 
ingenuity.  It  would  be  easier  when  a  number  of  verses, 
no  doubt  selected  as  specially  useful  for  such  a  purpose, 
were  copied  out  on  separate  slips  and  shaken  up  together 
in  a  bag  before  one  was  withdrawn  for  the  enlightenment 
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of  the  anxious  enquirer.  Some  striking  instances  have 
been  recorded  of  the  virgilean  lots  selected  by  famous  men. 
Thus  Severus  is  said  to  have  hit  upon  the  verse  "  Tu  reges 
imperio  populus,  Romane,  memento  "  (vi.  852) :  — 

But  Roman,  thou,  do  thou  control 
The  nations  far  and  wide. 

The  brief  empire  of  Gordianus  is  suggested  by  his  choice 
of  "  Ostendunt  terris  hunc  tantum  fata,  nee  ultra  esse 
sinunt  "  (vi.  8TO) :  - 

That  youth  the  Fates  but  just  display 
To  earth,  nor  let  him  longer  stay. 

The  occasional  use  of  the  Sortes  Yirgilianae  survived 
far  into  the  Christian  ages.  Charles  I. — who  must  be 
regarded  as  a  good  Churchman,  even  though  a  poor 
stateman — is  said  to  have  tried  his  fate  with  a  copy  of 
Virgil  in  the  Bodleian,  and  happened  on  the  ominous  verses 
in  the  "JEneid,"  iv.  615—620. 

The  gallant  Falkland  on  the  same  occasion  drew 
"^Eneid,"  xi.  152 — 181.  Conington  has  thus  translated 
this  opening  of  the  lament  of  Evander  over  the  dead  body 
of  his  son  :  — 

0,  Pallas !  parting  from  your  sire 

Far  other  pledge  you  gave 
To  moderate  your  martial  fire 

Nor  war's  worst  fury  brave ! 
I  knew  the  young  blood's  maddening  play, 
The  charm  of  battle's  first  essay. 
0  valour  blighted  in  the  flower ! 
0  first  dread  drops  of  war's  full  shower ! 

This  is  Wellwood's  account,  who  makes  the  persons 
Charles  I.  and  Lord  Falkland,  and  the  place  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley's  great  library  at  Oxford.  Aubrey  has  another 
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version  of  the  story.  According  to-  his  account,  when,  the 
fate  of  Charles  I.  was  in  the  balance  Cowley,  the  poet,  was 
with  the  future  Charles  II.  in  Paris,  and  both  were  greatly 
depressed.  The  Prince  suggested  cards  as  a  means  of 
diverting  their  thoughts,  but  Cowley,  who  did  not  play, 
made  a  counter  proposal  of  Sortes  Virgilianae.  He  always 
had  a  Yirgil  in  his  pocket,  and  the  Prince,  by  means  of 
a  pin,  selected  the  passage  in  the  "^Eneid,"  iv.  615 — 620. 
Not  understanding  Latin  well,  the  Prince  asked  for  a 
translation.  Cowley's  version  ran  :  — 

By  a  bold  people's  stubborn  arms  oppressed, 
Forced  to  forsake  the  land  he  once  possessed, 
Torn  from  his  dearest  sons,  let  him  in  vain 
Seek  help  and  see  his  friends  unjustly  slain. 
Let  him  to  base  unequal  terms  submit 
In  hopes  to  save  his  crown,  yet  lose  both  it 
And  life  at  once,  untimely  let  him  die 
And  on  an  open  stage  unburied  lie. 

The  last  verse  reminds  one  of  the  baseless  tradition  that 
the  coffin  of  the  King  was  filled  with  rubbish,  and  that 
his  body  was  put  into  the  sand  near  Whitehall.  The 
falsity  of  this  was  shown  when  his  tomb  was  opened  at 
Windsor  in  1813. 

The  same  verse  in  the  Koran,  which  forbids  wine, 
condemns  also  the  casting  of  lots.  "  0  ye  that  believe !" 
cries  the  Prophet,  "  verily  wine,  and  the  casting  of  lots, 
and  images,  and  divining  arrows,  are  an  abomination  from 
amongst  the  works  of  Satan.  Shun  them  therefore  that 
ye  may  prosper.  Verily  Satan  asketh  that  he  may  cast 
amongst  you  enmity  and  hatred  through  wine  and  games 
of  chance,  and  hinder  you  from  the  remembrance  of  God, 
and  from  prayer.  Will  ye  not,  then,  refrain  therefrom?" 
(Sura,  v.).  Yet  the  Koran,  which  condemns  divination  by 
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lot,  .  is  made  an  instrument  by  which  a  fal  or  lot  is 
determined.  When  a  man  would  become  acquainted  with 
his  future  by  Koran  divination  he  must  first  perform  his 
ablutions,  and  then  read  the  first  chapter  of  the  Koran— 
the  Fatiha  or  introduction — which  is  commonly  used  by 
the  Moslems  as  a  prayer  on  initiating  anything  of 
importance.  After  this  comes  a  special  prayer  :  "  0  God, 
in  Thee  I  must  surely  trust,  and  I  divine  by  Thy  Book; 
cause  me  to  see  what  is  concealed  in  Thy  hidden  secret, 
in  Thy  unknown  will,  0  Lord."  Then  the  sacred  book  is 
reverently  opened  at  a  venture,  and  on  the  right-hand 
page  eight  lines  are  counted,  and  then  the  last  letter  of 
this  line  is  taken.  Suppose  this  letter  should  be  Alif  (A). 
On  turning  to  the  table  of  omens  we  read :  — 

If  Alif  should  be  to  thee,  0  friend,  a  lot, 

In  pleasure  becomes  to  thee  the  circumstance  of  every  day. 

There  are  similar  obscure  couplets  for  each  letter  of  the 
alphabet.  Thus,  for  the  third  letter  Ta  the  words  are  :  — 

By  repentance  turn  back  from  every  sin ; 
Be  of  charitable  countenance  that  thou  mayest  drive  away 
adversity. 

The  seventh  Kha  is  decidedly  encouraging  :  — 

Thy  prosperity  will  be  with  grandeur  and  blandishments; 
The  hand  will  be  prosperous  in  every  design. 

By  the  twenty-ninth  and  last  letter  la  we  are  admonished  : 

Be  joyful,  relying  on  what  is  secret ; 

Be  forbidden  in  that  which  is  prohibited. 

These  rules  for  divination  by  the  Koran  Dr.  Adam  Clarke 
found  written  at  the  end  of  a  magnificent  copy  of  the 
Mahometan  Scriptures  in  his  library.  The  prayer  was  in 
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Arabic,  but  the  fortune-telling  verses  were  in  Persian, 
beautifully  written  and  exquisitely  illuminated.  From 
this  it  seems  clear  that  this  was  no  illiterate  superstition, 
but  a  method  of  attempting  to  pry  into  futurity  adopted 
by  the  wealthy  and  the  learned.  Sometimes,  as  Edward 
William  Lane  has  pointed  out,  the  seventh  line  on  a 
right-hand  page  opened  at  random  is  made  to  supply  an 
answer.  An  even  simpler  plan  is  to  count  the  number  of 
times  the  letters  Khd  and  sheen  occurs  on  the  page.  Khd 
represents  Kheyr,  meaning  "  good  " ;  and  sheen  represents 
shaer,  which,  being  interpreted,  is  "  evil."  A  good  or  bad 
omen  is  deduced  from  the  letter  having  the  majority. 

In  one  remarkable  instance  of  Moslem  divination  by  a 
book  the  Koran  was  not  the  instrument  selected.  The 
poet  Hafiz  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  heretic,  and 
the  orthodox  ministers  of  Shiraz  were  not  inclined  to  say 
the  customary  prayers  over  his  dead  body.  Finally,  the 
matter  was  referred  to  the  adjudication  of  the  lot.  Yerses 
from  his  odes  were  written  on  separate  slips  and  placed  in 
a  vase.  When  one  was  taken  out  it  bore  the  words : 
"  Fear  not  to  approach  the  corpse  of  Hafiz,  for  although 
sunk  deep  in  sin,  he  will  rise  to  heaven."  Thus  toleration 
gained  a  victory  by  chance. 

The  "Ramayana"  has  been  used  in  India  for  the  same 
purpose  as  the  Koran  in  Moslem  lands.  One  person  holds 
the  book  whilst  another  passes  a  string  between  any  two 
leaves.  The  passage  thus  hit  upon  is  read,  and  a  meaning, 
good  or  bad,  extracted  from  it.  There  are  also  books  of 
omens  with  numbers  attached.  A  cube  with  marks  on  it 
is  cast  three  times,  and  the  numbers  thus  obtained  are 
added  together,  and  the  answer  is  found  in  the  correspond- 
ing number  in  the  book  of  omens.  With  some  of  these 
divination  books  a  more  elaborate  method  is  used.  Nine 
cowry  shells  are  taken  as  representative  of  the  nine  planets 
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and  are  thrown  nine  times.  If  the  flat  side  turns  up  it 
counts  as  one;  if  the  convex,  as  naught.  The  figures  are 
added  together  and  divided  by  nine.  The  remainder  only 
is  used  as  the  divining  number.  Thus,  if  the  remainder 
is  1,  the  answer  will  be  found  in  the  first  line  on  the  first 
page.  Similar  methods  may  be  found  in  the  so-called 
"  Napoleon's  Book  of  Fate  "*  and  other  popular  fortune- 
telling  literature  in  Europe.  Thus  the  British  Museum 
has  an  Italian  "  Libro  de'  Sorti "  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  which  the  answer  to  be  received  was  decided 
by  the  cast  of  three  dice. 

Divination  by  the  Bible  was  formerly  not  uncommon, 
and  may  not  be  even  now  entirely  obsolete.  One  method 
was  to  push  a  key  at  hazard  between  the  leaves  of  the 

*  "  Napoleon's  Book  of  Fate "  was  printed  in  London  in  1822,  that  is 
soon  after  the  death  of  the  ex-Emperor.  It  was  dedicated  to  his  widow, 
Marie  Louise,  by  the  translator,  who  claimed  that  his  version  was  made 
with  her  permission  and  by  her  commands.  The  earliest  copy  I  have 
examined  has  a  greatly  promising  title-page  : — 

"The  Book  of  Fate,"  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Napoleon,  late 
Emperor  of  France,  and  now  first  rendered  into  English,  from  a 
German  translation  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  manuscript  found  in  the 
year  1801  by  M.  Sonnini,  in  one  of  the  royal  tombs  near  Mount  Lybicus, 
in  Upper  Egypt.  By  Henry  Kirchenhoffer,  Fellow  of  the  University 
of  Pavia,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  The  eleventh  edition.  Printed  for  C.  S. 
Arnold,  21  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  sold  by  Morrison  and 
Watt,  Fenchurch  Street,  and  C.  Stocking,  3  Paternoster  Row.  1826. 
8vo. 

The  translator  declares  that  the  German  MS.  was  lost  by  Napoleon  at 
the  battle  of  Leipzig  in  1813,  and  that  the  Prussian  who  found  it  sold  it 
to  a  French  prisoner  of  war,  whose  intention  of  returning  it  to  Napoleon 
was  frustrated  by  death.  The  representatives  of  the  officer  conveyed  it 
to  Marie  Louise,  "  who  unfortunately  never  had  an  opportunity,  although 
she  eagerly  sought  for  it,  of  sending  it  to  her  husband."  It  is  an  amazing 
fabrication,  for  symbolical  figures  in  the  coloured  frontispiece  have  not 
the  slightest  resemblance  to  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  nor  was  there  in  1801, 
when  Sonnini  is  said  to  have  found  the  MS.  any  one  who  could  translate 
an  Egyptian  MS.  The  glamour  of  Napoleon's  name  no  doubt  added  to 
the  popularity  of  this  oracle,  and  it  passed  through  many  editions.  The 
title  is  still  maintained,  but  the  books — there  are  three,  priced  respectively 
one  shilling,  sixpence  and  one  penny — differ  much  from  Kirchenhoffer 
but  all  maintain,  in  a  more  or  less  attenuated  form,  the  oraculum  which 
constitutes  it  a  book  for  divination.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
"Dodechedron"  of  Jean  de  Meun  (1556)  is  the  prototype  of  this  kind  of 
book.  The  "Nouveaux  Oracles"  de  Vulson  de  la  Colombiere  may  also  be 
named. 
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closed  Bible  and  to  take  the  verse  touched  by  it  as  an 
omen  or  direction.  A  pin  was  sometimes  used  instead  of 
a  key.  The  late  Mr.  T.  T.  Wilkinson,  of  Burnley,  had  a  Bible 
which  had  often  been  used  with  a  key  by  Lancashire  damsels 
who  were  inquisitive  as  to  their  future  marriage,  and  it 
bore  evidence  of  their  anxious  inquiries.  First,  the  Bible 
was  opened  at  Ruth,  i.  16 — 17  :  —  •"  And  Ruth  said : 
Intreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  return  from  following 
after  thee  :  for  whither  thou  goest  I  will  go,  and  where 
thou  lodgest  I  will  lodge  :  thy  people  shall  be  my  people, 
and  thy  God  my  God  :  where  thou  diest  will  I  die,  and 
there  will  I  be  buried.  The  Lord  do  so  to  me  and  more 
also  if  ought  but  death  part  thee  and  me."  Next  the 
verses  were  covered  by  the  wards  of  the  key,  and  then  the 
Bible  was  tied  with  a  piece  of  cord  and  the  book  suspended 
by  joining  the  ends  of  the  little  fingers  under  the  handle 
of  the  key.  The  verses  were  repeated  by  the  girl  with 
great  solemnity,  followed  by  the  name  of  one  of  her 
admirers;  if  the  books  retained  its  position  other  names 
were  mentioned  until  the  book  turned  round  and  fell 
through  the  fingers.  The  person  who  has  been  named  as 
this  occurred  was  regarded  as  the  destined  husband  of  the 
curious  damsel.  In  Derbyshire  a  different  formula  is 
employed.  This  is  a  passage  from  Canticles :  "  Many 
waters  cannot  quench  love,  neither  can  floods  drown  it;  if 
a  man  would  give  all  the  substance  of  his  house  for  love 
it  would  utterly  be  contemned."  The  rest  of  the  incantation 
is  like  that  already  described.* 

This  in  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the  eleventh 
century  we  are  told  that  at  Caen,  Gundulf  and  some  other 
monks  sought  to  know  their  future  from  haphazard 

*  Sonnini  describes  a  similar  divination  practised  by  the  girls  of  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  in  which  a  jar  of  water  was  balanced  on  the  thumbs 
of  two  girls,  and  its  turning  to  right  or  left  indicated  the  future  husband. 
This  was  only  available  on  St.  John's  day. 
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passages  in  a  gospel.  The  words  which  Gundulf  hit  upon 
was  interpreted  by  Lanfranc,  who  was  then  Abbot,  to 
mean  tha.t  the  monk  would  become  a  bishop.  This  was, 
of  course,  before  Gundulf  attained  to  the  see  of  Rochester, 
an  event  which  happened  in  1077.  The  appointment  was 
in  the  hands  of  Lanfranc,  who  from  Abbot  of  Caen  had 
become  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  thus  had  it  in 
his  power  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  his  own  prophecy. 

The  early  Christian  Church  used  the  lot  in  various  ways, 
and  had  both  the  Sortes  Sanctorum  and  the  Sortes 
Apostolorum.  The  last-named  was  a  collection  of  pious 
sentences,  and  its  use  for  divination  was  preceded  by  a 
three  days'  fast.  In  the  first-named  methods  omens  were 
obtained  from  the  passage  hit  upon  by  chance  in  the 
psalter  gospel,  lectionary,  or  sacramentary.  It  is  of  this 
that  Saint  Augustine,  writing  to  Januarius  in  the  year  400, 
said  that  whilst  an  abuse  of  the  oracles  of  God,  it  was 
yet  preferable  to  having  recourse  to  demons  for  the  same 
purpose  of  unveiling  futurity.  In  the  Armenian  life  of 
St.  Eugenia  we  are  told  that  she  disguised  herself  as  a 
man  and  became  a  monk.  When  the  head  of  the  monastery 
died  she  was  selected  by  the  brethren  as  his  successor. 
She  had  scruples  as  to  accepting  the  post,  but  at  last 
consented  to  be  guided  by  the  Sortes  Evangelicae.  The 
gospel  was  brought,  and  the  passage  which  first  caught 
her  attention  was :  — "  Jesus  said  to  his  disciples :  Ye 
know  that  the  rulers  of  the  heathens  are  lords,  and  the 
great  ones  oppress  them.  But  let  it  not  be  so  in  your 
midst  also;  but  he  that  shall  among  you  desire  to  become 
first  let  him  be  least  of  you  and  servant  of  all."  Then 
Eugenia  accepted  the  headship,  saying :  "  Make  up  your 
minds  upon  this  model  that  I  shall  be  so."  A  curious 
point  about  this  story  is  that  the  verses  represent  a  text 
of  the  gospels  differing  from  that  now  received.  In  the 
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later  Latin  recension  of  the  story  of  St.  Eugenia  the 
quotation  is  accommodated  to  Matt.,  xx.  25,  and  Luke, 
xxv.  25.  It  would  have  needed  a  miracle  for  the  disguised 
woman  saint  to  have  seen  both  these  passages  at  once. 

The  reference  to  the  Bible  for  guidance  by  special  texts 
taken  at  random  long  continued,  and  probably  still 
continues.  When  Charles  I.  was  hesitating  whether  he 
would  abandon  Stratford  to  his  evil  fate  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  by  Sortes  Biblicae,  produced  the  verses  : 
"  And  he  set  judges  in  the  land,  throughout  all  the  fenced 
cities  of  Judah,  city  by  city,  and  said  to  the  judges, 
'Take  heed  what  ye  do,  for  ye  judge  not  for  man,  but  for 
the  Lord,  who  is  with  you  in  the  judgment.' '  Hence  it 
was  argued  that  the  responsibility  lay  not  with  the  King, 
but  with  the  judges,  although  Charles  had  pledged  himself 
that  Stratford  should  not  suffer  in  life  or  honour!  But  a 
King  who  wants  to  abandon  an  unfortunate  friend  can 
always  find  excuses  and  apologists.  A  remarkable  instance 
of  seeking  for  guidance  from  a  verse  indicated  by  chance 
is  given  in  the  life  of  the  Evangelical  leader,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Simeon,  who  declared  himself  "  no  friend  to  such 
superstitions  as  the  Sortes  Yirgilianae."  Once,  in  a 
season  of  depression,  he  prayed  that  on  opening  the 
Scriptures  he  might  find  some  text  to  sustain  him.  He 
then  chanced  upon  the  verse  :  "  And  as  they  came  out  they 
found  a  man  of  Cyrene,  Simon  by  name;  him  they 
compelled  to  bear  his  cross7'  (Matt.,  xxvii.  32). 

Bibliomancy  was  common  amongst  Hebrews.  Passages 
transcribed  from  the  Bible  were  used  as  talismans. 
Psalms  xci.  was  known  as  the  "  Song  against  Demons," 
and  verses  chosen  at  random  by  children  were  taken  as 
omens.  Some  of  the  rabbis  accepted  as  a  special  revelation 
to  themselves  words  they  heard  recited  by  the  pupils  in 
the  school.  When  a  person  was  dangerously  ill  a  copy 
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of  the  Pentateuch  was  opened,  and  the  first  name  that  met 
the  reader's  eye  was  added  to  the  name  of  the  sick  person 
in  order  to  avert  the  evil  destiny.  The  words  found  at 
the  beginning  of  the  page  of  the  Bible  opened  at  random 
were  regarded  as  oracular,  and.  the  same  applied  to  the 
passage  on  which  the  thumb  rested  on  opening  the  book. 

When  St.  Augustine  was  still  teaching  rhetoric  he  was 
a  great  believer  in  some  forms  of  divination.  The  kindly 
physician  Yindicianus  sought  to  wean  him  from  the  books 
of  the  horoscope-casters  and  similar  superstitions.  When 
Augustine  asked  him  to  account  for  the  many  true  things 
that  had  been  foretold  he  said.  "  That  the  force  of  chance 
diffused  throughout  the  whole  order  of  nature  brought  this 
about.  For  if  a  man  by  accident  opens  the  leaves  of  some 
poet,  who  sang  and  intended  something  far  different,  a 
verse  oftentimes  fell  out  wondrously  apposite  to  the  present 
business,  it  were  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  out  of  the  soul  of 
man,  by  some  higher  instinct,  not  knowing  what  goes  on 
within  itself,  an  answer  should  be  given  by  chance,  not 
art,  which  should  coincide  with  the  business  and  actions 
of  the  questioner." 

This  suggested  explanation  did  not  satisfy  Augustine, 
who,  however,  did  not  find  one  more  to  his  liking.  A 
famous  statesman  once  referred  to  the  "  dismal  business 
of  explanation."  Those  who  are  not  willing  to  accept  the 
doctrine  of  coincidence  as  an  explanation  of  the  success — 
when  it  does  succeed — of  bibliomancy  may  find  it  difficult 
to  offer  one  that  will  better  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case. 


A    FRENCH    IDYLL. 

By  S.  BRADBURY. 


I 


old  Oissel,  beside  the  brimming  Seine, 
Through  the  long  sultry  August  afternoon, 
Within  a  green  vine-trellised  arbour  cool, 
We  sat — old  Telemaque  Bellevergue  our  host, 
Philippe  and  Francois,  neighbour-friends  of  his, 
With  James,  my  fellow-wanderer,  and  myself 
(The  idyll-singer  of  an  empty  night) — 
And  pledged  an  entente  cordiale  of  our  own. 

And  something  said,  by  whom  I  know  not  now — 

A  chance  remark — made  Telemaque  relate 

The  tale  of  Jules  Toupet — the  patriot  Jules — - 

Of  how  he  served  his  country  in  her  need, 

And  how  his  country  served  him  in  return : 

Which,  here  retold,  without  the  fluent  tongue, 

The  patois,  and  the  gestures  of  our  host, 

With  voluble  comments  from  his  friends,  may  seem, 

Beside  the  annals  of  our  own  Y.C.'s, 

A  trivial  thing  enough — more  fit  to  pass, 

A  scrap  of  unrecorded  history, 

Across  the  idly-shuffled  dominoes 

In  village  cafes,  when  the  lamps  are  lit. 

Than  to  be  set  in  stately  English  verse, 

Like  English  idylls  of  the  classic  sort  ? 
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For  many  a  day  the  troops  of  General  Blague 
And  those  commanded  by  his  wily  foe 
Had  chased  each  other  round  and  round  a  hill, 
Until  it  chanced,  upon  a  certain  morn, 
After  the  usual  tranquil  bivouac, 
That  one  or  other  of  the  generals  led 
His  force,  in  error,  east  instead  of  west, 
And  so  the  foes  at  last  came  face  to  face. 
And  all  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  rolled 
About  the  hills  and  hollows  of  the  hills, 
Until,  as  fell  the  twilight,  brave  old  Blague 
Was  forced  to  admit  that  he  had  lost  the  day — 
Whilst  poor  Toupet,  alas !  had  lost  an  arm. 

And  when  the  morrow  came  Jules  went  in  hope 
Until  he  reached  the  tent  of  gallant  Blague 
(Where  still  the  general  at  breakfast  sat), 
And,  pointing  to  an  empty,  hanging  sleeve, 
Made  modest  application  for  discharge. 
Whereat  the  general  grew  wroth  and  called 
Poor  Jules  "  poltroon  "  and  other  nasty  names, 
Demanding  (as  he  cracked  another  egg 
In  a  fine  patriotic  frenzy)  "  How, 
With  still  a  right  arm  left  to  shoulder  arms, 
Could  he,  a  soldier,  turn  a  coward's  back 
Upon  his  country's  foes !  "  till  from  his  lips 
Relentless  died  the  angered  sounds  away 
As  Jules  saluted  and  in  silence  went. 

So  once  again  these  bold  and  bitter  foes 
Pursued  each  other  round  and  round  the  hill, 
Manoeuvring  and  manoeuvring  till  they  met 
By  some  misunderstanding  as  before. 
And  all  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  rolled 
About  the  hills  and  hollows  of  the  hills, 
And  victory  hung  in  balance  till  the  dusk, 
Then  turned  again  in  favour  of  the  foe, 
And  our  brave  Jules,  leading  the  last  attack, 
Left  on  the  gory  field  his  other  arm. 
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And  when  the  morrow  came  Jules  went  in  hope, 
Sought  out  the  general  brooding  in  his  tent 
And,  pointing  to  a  pair  of  empty  sleeves, 
Made  timid  application  for  discharge, 
But  found  the  general  still  inflexible. 
'  You  may  not  carry  arms,"  cried  he,  "  but  still 
Can  march  with  your  brave  comrades  in  the  ranks 
And  stop  a  bullet  that  would  else  lay  low 
A  better  man,  if  not  more  brave  " — and  so 
Poor  Jules  saluted  and  in  silence  went. 

Again  and  yet  again  did  grim  old  Blague 
Lead  (from  behind)  his  men  against  the  foe ; 
Again  and  yet  again,  at  close  of  day, 
He  led  (in  front)  his  men  in  full  retreat, 
And  Jules  (had  ever  soldier  harsher  luck  !) 
Lost  first  the  one  and  then  the  other  leg. 

And  when  the  morrow  came  Jules  went  in  hope 

(Etc.  and  etc.,  as  before), 

And  either  time  he  made,  for  his  discharge, 

A  pleading  application.     All  in  vain  ! — 

"  'Cr-r-r-r-re  nom  de  nom  !  and  art  thou  here  again  ? 

Shirking  the  march!"  ' ''But  how,  mon  general?"  "How?" 

Cried  the  exasperated  chief,  "  why  that 

Is  your  affair,  not  mine.     Go — get  a  crutch — 

A  wooden  leg — get  anything — get  out !  " 

So  Jules  saluted  and  in  silence  went. 

And  for  the  fifth  time  the  heroic  Blague 
Joined  issue  with  his  foe,  flushed  with  success. 
And  all  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  rolled 
About  the  hills  and  hollows  of  the  hills ; 
And  victory  at  the  setting  of  the  sun 
Remained  with  Blague  and  his  brave  men  at  last, 
But  ere  the  truce  was  called  a  cannon-ball 
Took  off  the  head  of  poor  unlucky  Jules  ! 
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And  when  the  morrow  came  Jules  went  in  hope 

And  sought  once  more  (as  had  become  his  wont 

To  follow  each  encounter  with  the  foe) 

The  tent  of  General  Blague,  and,  pointing  out — 

What  scarce  was  needed — the  defective  state 

Of  certain  parts  of  his  anatomy, 

Made  anxious  application  for  discharge. 

But  grim  old  Blague,  in  gracious  mood  at  last 

Through  his  belated  victory,  a  full, 

Nay,  generous  meed  of  praise  bestowed  on  Jules, 

And  even  from  his  dignity  unbent 

So  far  to  offer  him  a  cigarette — 

One  of  his  own  beloved  and  special  brand. 

"Like  a  brave  soldier  hast  thou  served!"  he  cried, 

"  Thy  country,  and  thy  country  now  must  show 

How  she  rewards  her  true  and  valiant  sons  ! 

Our  glorious  victory  of  yesterday 

Will  cause  whatever  I  may  ask  to  be 

Granted,  I  know,  before  I  make  request, 

Aoid  as  thou  wilt  not  wish,  my  honest  Jules, 

To  live  at  ease  and  rust  in  idleness, 

Some  little  sinecure  in  which  the  pay 

Is  regular  and  decent  and  the  work 

Is  only  nominal  shall  soon  be  found, 

For  choice  an  easy Tiens  !  the  very  thing  ! — 

My  wife,  who  daily  sends  me  all  the  news, 
The  doings  and  gossip  of  our  little  town 
Beside  the  Seine,  wrote  me  but  yesterday 
That  our  old  postman,  Pere  Lemoine,  is  dead. 
How  lucky!     Better  lucky  born  than  rich — 
Thou  know'st  the  proverb,  Jules !     And  for  a  man 
With  both  arms  lost  and  legs  as  well  (he  checked 
The  items  on  his  fingers)  and  his  head, 
What  happier  occupation  could  be  found ! 
They  want  a  postman  in  Oissel,  and  you 
Are  just  the  very  man  to  take  the  post. 
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You  lucky  dog !  to  fall  upon  your  feet 

So  soon,"  and  added,  as  he  saw  that  Jules 

Was  troubled  how  to  express  his  gratitude, 

"  No  thanks  !  no  thanks  !  mon  Jules ;  the  place  is  yours." 

So  Jules  saluted  and  in  silence  went. 

We  did  not  see  the  facteur  as  he  passed 

Upon  his  round  that  sultry  afternoon, 

Or  would  have  called  him  in  to  drink  our  healths 

As  we  would  fain  drink  his ;  nor  did  we  care 

To  ask  too  curiously  of  aught  would  seem 

To  hint  a  doubt,  or  any  wish  to  match 

(An  easy  task),  from  records  of  our  own, 

The  simple  story  Telemaque  had  told ; 

But  one  may  hope  that  Jules — the  veteran  Jules — 

Still  trudges  on  his  journey  twice  a  day, 

Distributing  his  mail  with  patient  zeal, 

Puzzling  his  wits  with  script  illegible, 

But  leaving  the  right  missive  here  and  there 

In  old  Oissel  beside  the  brimming  Seine. 


THE   ANCIENT    BALLADS    OF    SPAIN  * 
By  ERNEST  FLETCHER. 

T  N  the  history  of  all  literatures  poetry  precedes  prose. 
It  charms  the  ear,  it  is  best  suited  for  memory,  and  it 
has  been  aptly  said  that  it  was  indeed  the  natural  and 
proper  frame  of  oral  records,  whether  of  law,  of  history, 
or  of  religion.  Mankind  has,  from  the  earliest  ages,  been  a 
lover  of  song  and  story,  and  the  bard  of  the  times  of  old 
was  inferior  only  in  importance  and.  esteem  to  the  hero 
of  whose  deeds  he  sang.  His  office  was  oftentimes  an 
extremely  lucrative  one,  and  he  was  honoured  by  kings, 
and  found  a  place  among  the  seats  of  the  mighty. 

In  this  essay  it  is  proposed  to  consider  the  history  and 
poetic  merit  of  the  ancient  ballads  of  Spain,  of  which  it  has 
been  declared  that  they  are  not  merely  ballads,  but  historical 
and  national  poems,  recording  events  and  popular  notions, 
giving  details  of  the  everyday  life  and  habits  of  the  people, 
and  informing  us  of  a  state  of  things  of  which  we  know 
little,  and  which  has  now  passed  away  for  ever. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  ballads  of  Spain,  both  in 
their  multiplicity  and  their  antiquity,  surpass  those  of  any 
other  European  people.  One  of  the  earliest  collections  of 
Spanish  poetry  that  can  be  traced  is  the  "  Cancionero 
General"  of  Fernando  del  Castillo,  which  appeared  at 

*  The  translations  into  English  verse  are  those  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Lockhart. 
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Valencia  in  1511,  and,  as  its  title-page  indicates  that  the 
Cancionero  contains  ancient  as  well  as  modern  pieces, 
we  have  here  clear  proof  that  some  of  the  poetry,  at  all 
events,  was  considered  of  respectable  antiquity  so  early 
as  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  collection 
was  followed  in  1555  by  the  publication,  at  Antwerp,  of 
the  "  Cancionero  de  Romances/'  and  Eugenic  de  Ochoa 
declares  that  it  contains  ballads  which  were  never  previously 
seen  in  either  print  or  manuscript,  and  that  they  were 
taken  down  by  the  compiler  of  the  collection  upon  the 
recital  of  the  poetry  by  those  who  had  received  it  orally 
from  previous  generations.*  The  collection  of  Lorenzo  de 
Sepulveda  appeared  at  Antwerp  in  1566,  the  "  Romancero 
General"  at  Madrid,  in  1604,  and  the  ballads  of  the 
immortal  Cid  were  first  published  in  a  collected  form  at 
Lisbon  in  1615.  The  ballads  have  never  been  arranged  in 
chronological  order,  although  they  fall  naturally  into 
three  classes,  which  may  be  roughly  defined  the  Historic, 
the  Romantic,  and  the  Moorish. 

The  historical  ballads  tell  us  of  the  heroes  of  the  times 
of  old — of  Don  Roderick,  of  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  the  Cid 
Campeador,  and  of  other  early  champions  whose  names 
and  deeds  have  been  passed  down  to  our  generation 
through  the  clouds  of  stormy  centuries.  Bernardo  is  a 
brave  figure  in  these  ballads,  and  it  is  inspiring  to  read 
of  his  intrepid  daring.  King  Alfonso,  for  instance, 
proposes  to  Charlemagne  the  inheritance  of  his  throne  as 
the  price  of  an  alliance  with  him.  Bernardo,  at  the  head 
of  the  nobility,  strongly  resents  any  such  course  of  action. 

*  "  Los  romances  contenidos  en  este  Komancero  raro  y  apreciable,  nunca 
estuvieron  ni  impresos  ni  manuscritos,  hasta  que  el  editor  los  recogio  de 
boca  de  las  gentes  que  los  conservaban  por  tradicion.  Es  tambien  la 
primera  coleccion  de  romances  populares,  pues  los  pocos  que  hay  en  los 
Cancioneros  generales  son  de  poetas  del  siglo  XV.,  cuando  los  de  aquel 
conservan  vestigios  de  ser  mucho  mas  antiguos."  Tesoro  de  los  Roman- 
ceros  y  Cancioneros  Espanoles. 
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They  are  freemen,  not  slaves,  and  they  will  not  be  subject 
to  their  Frankish  enemy.  Then  the  trumpet  of  war  is 
sounded,  the  peasant  leaves  his  team  and  the  shepherd  his 
crook,  and.  Bernardo  is  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  men 
of  Leon.  Young  and  old,  inspired  by  the  common  love  of 
home  and  liberty,  have  all  answered  the  call  of  their 
intrepid  champion : 

The  youth  who  shows  a  maiden's  chin,  whose  brows  have  ne'er 

been  bound 
The   helmet's   heavy   ring   within,    gains    manhood    from   the 

sound ; 

The  hoary  sire  beside  the  fire  forgets  his  feebleness, 
Once  more  to  feel  the  cap  of  steel  a  warrior's  ringlets  press. 

As  through  the  glen  his  spears  did  gleam,  these  soldiers  from 
the  hills 

They  swelled  his  host  as  mountain  stream  receives  the  roaring 
rills; 

They  round  his  banner  flocked  in  scorn  of  haughty  Charle- 
magne— 

And  thus  upon  their  swords  are  sworn  the  faithful  sons  of 
Spain. 

"  Free  were  we  born  " — 'tis  thus  they  cry — "  though  to  our 
king  we  owe 

The  homage  and  the  fealty  behind  his  crest  to  go; 

By  God's  behest  our  aid  he  shares,  but  God  did  ne'er  com- 
mand, 

That  we  should  leave  our  children  heirs  of  an  enslaved  land. 

"  Our  breasts  are  not  so  timorous,  nor  are  our  arms  so  weak, 
Nor  are  our  veins  so  bloodless,  that  we  our  vow  should  break, 
To  sell  our  freedom  for  the  fear  of  prince  or  paladin ; 
At    least   we'll   sell   our    birthright    dear — no   bloodless   prize 
they'll  win. 
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"  At  least  King  Charles,   if  God  decrees  he  must  be  Lord  of 

Spain, 

Shall  witness  that  the  Leonese  were  not  aroused  in  vain ; 
He  shall  bear  witness  that  we  died  as  lived  our  sires  of  old — 
Nor  only  of  Numantium's  pride  shall  minstrel  tales  be  told. 

"  The  lion  that  bathed  his  paws  in  seas  of  Libyan  gore, 
Shall  he  not  battle  for  the  laws  and  liberties  of  yore? 
Anointed  cravens  may  give  gold  to  whom  it  likes  them  well, 
But  steadfast  heart  and  spirit  bold,  Alfonso  ne'er  shall  sell." 

Bernardo  now  marches  his  followers  to  do  battle  with 
the  French  army,  and  he  defeats  them,  after  showing  great 
personal  bravery  and  inspiring  his  men  with  his  own 
example,  in  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles ;  and  the  superstitious 
will  tell  you  that  here  it  was  where  he  encountered 
Orlando,  one  of  the  paladins  of  Charlemagne,  whose  only 
vulnerable  part  was  the  sole  of  his  foot,  and  that  lie  lifted 
him  off  the  ground,  as  Hercules  did  Antaeus,  and  squeezed 
him  to  death. 

Some  time  afterwards  Bernardo  quarrels  again  with  the 
King,  for  his  father,  the  Count  of  Saldana,  has  been 
thrown  into  prison,  and  deprived,  indeed,  of  his  sight. 
He  quits  the  Court,  where  he  has  been  such  a  distinguished 
figure,  and  fortifies  himself  in  the  Castle  of  Carpio,  from 
whence  he  sallies  forth,  ever  and  anon  into  Leonese 
territory,  plundering  anything  upon  which  lie  can  lay  his 
hands.  The  King  endeavours  to  subdue  him,  and  storms 
his  stronghold  over  and  over  again,  but  always  in  vain, 
for  the  defence  is  better  than  the  attack.  What  cannot 
be  accomplished,  however,  by  force  of  arms  is  at  length 
gained  by  strategy  of  the  most  treacherous  kind.  Several 
of  the  King's  knights  declare  to  their  Sovereign  that  the 
only  way  in  which  the  capitulation  of  the  Castle  of  Carpio 
can  ever  be  effected  will  be  to  promise  Bernardo  that  his 
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father  shall  be  restored  to  him.  Thereupon  the  King 
promises  Bernardo  the  possession  of  his  father's  person  if 
he  will  but  surrender  the  Castle.  Bernardo  accepts  the  offer 
with  alacrity,  and  the  King  commands  that  the  prisoner 
shall  be  brought,  but  brought  as  a  corpse,  to  Salamanca, 
at  which  place  his  son  is  expecting  him.  After  the 
unhappy  man  is  murdered  he  is  attired  by  his  cruel 
persecutors  in  gorgeous  apparel  and  mounted  on  a  horse, 
and  led  thus  towards  the  city  where  Bernardo  is  awaiting 
him.  As  the  little  procession  approaches  Bernardo  rides 
forth  to  meet  it.  "  0  God !"  he  exclaims,  as  he  draws 
nearer  his  father,  "  is  the  Count  of  Saldana  indeed  coming 
at  last !"  In  a  little  while  he  takes  his  father's  hand  to 
kiss  it,  but  it  is  heavy  and  cold,  and  as  he  lifts  up  his 
eyes  he  sees  with  horror  and  dismay  that  his  father, 
mounted  there  on  horseback  in  grand  array,  is  nothing 
but  a  lifeless  corpse. 

When  next  we  meet  with  Bernardo  in  these  ancient 
ballads  it  is  a  soul-stirring  moment,  for  he  is  standing  in 
the  hall  of  the  King's  palace  demanding  vengeance  from 
the  King  for  the  murder  of  his  father.  The  King,  who  is 
surrounded  by  his  lords,  orders  him  to  be  seized.  There  is 
a  solemn  hush.  It  is  broken  by  Bernardo,  who,  grasping 
the  hilt  of  his  trusty  weapon,  cries :  "  Here  am  I  !— 
Bernardo  ! — and  my  sword  owns  no  lord,  excepting  heaven 
and  me !" 

"  The   King  that   swerveth   from   his   word    hath   stained   his 

purple  black; 

No  Spanish  lord  will  draw  his  sword  behind  a  liar's  back  ; 
But  noble  vengeance  shall  be  mine,  an  open  hate  I'll  show — 
The  King  hath  injured  Carpio's  line,  and  Bernard  is  his  foe." 

"  Seize,  seize  him !  "  loud  the  King  doth  scream ;  "  there  are  a 
thousand  here  1 
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Let  his  foul  blood  this  instant  stream: — What,  caitiffs,  do  ye 

fear? 
Seize,    seize   the    traitor !  "     But    not    one    to    move    a    finger 

dareth ; 
Bernardo    standeth    by   the   throne,    and    calm   his    sword   he 

bareth. 

He  drew  the  falchion  from  the  sheath,  and  held  it  up  on  high, 
And  all  the  hall  was  still  as   death: — cries   Bernard,   "Here 

am  I — 
And  here  is  the  sword  that  owns  no  lord,  excepting  heaven 

and  me; 
Fain   would   I  know   who   dares   his   point — King,    Conde,   or 

Grandee !  " 

Bernardo  now  draws  his  horn  from  beneath  his  cloak, 
and  blows  a  great  blast.  Ten  of  his  faithful  soldiers 
instantly  rush  into  the  hall,  and  break  through  the  circle 
which  has  closed  round  the  brave  and  angry  knight. 
Bernardo  turns  on  his  heel  and  leaves  the  palace  with  his 
men,  and  the  King  and  his  lords  are  left  regretting  that 
ill-starred  day  upon  which  they  practised  their  cruel  and 
murderous  treachery  on  the  son  of  the  Count  of  Saldana. 

There  is  a  name,  however,  which  eclipses,  in  the  Castilian 
imagination,  that  of  Bernardo  del  Carpio — the  name  of 
Rodrigo  Diaz,  surnamed  "  the  Cid."  Rodrigo  was  born  at 
Bivar,  a  village  near  the  city  of  Burgos,  probably  between 
1030  and  1040.  He  was  of  noble  descent.  He  had  early 
opportunities  of  showing  his  courage  and  his  great  prowess 
in  war.  In  1065  Fernando  the  First,  on  his  deathbed, 
divided  the  territories  of  Castile,  Leon,  Gralicia,  Zamora 
and  Toro,  among  his  five  children.  Castile  fell  to  the 
eldest  son,  Sancho ;  Leon  to  Alfonso ;  and  Galicia  to 
Garcia.  Sancho  deprived  his  brothers  of  their  territory, 
and,  in  the  wars  which  followed,  Eodrigo  threw  in  his  lot 
with  him,  and  became  the  head  and  forefront  of  his  forces. 
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In  1072,  King  Sancho  was  assassinated,  and  Alfonso  was 
brought  from  prison  and  placed  upon  the  vacant  throne. 
Had  Rodrigo  been  a  less  powerful  adversary  he  would  now 
have  been  disgraced,  and  dismissed  from  the  Court  of  him 
against  whom  he  had  fought.  But  his  time  was  not  yet. 
In  1074  he  married  Ximena,  daughter  of  Count  Lozano  de 
Gormaz  and  grand-daughter  of  Alfonso  the  Fifth.  It  is 
said  that  the  original  deed,  of  the  marriage-contract  is  still 
in  existence.  Seven  years  later  we  find  him  fighting  for 
Alfonso  against  Abdallah,  the  then  King  of  Granada, 
under  the  walls  of  Seville,  and  routing  the  enemy  with 
great  slaughter.  He  had  been  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
collect  tribute  from  Motamid,  the  King  of  Seville,  and 
had  found  him  engaged  in  war  with  Abdallah.  The  Cid 
returned  with  numerous  prisoners  and  rich  booty,  but  his 
success  did  not  serve  him ;  it  merely  re-kindled  among 
King  and  nobles  the  old  fires  of  enmity  and  jealousy 
towards  him.  One  of  the  Castilian  knights,  indeed, 
accused  him  before  Alfonso  of  keeping  back  part  of  the 
tribute  which  he  had  collected  from. Seville;  and  the  King 
soon  afterwards  banished  him  from  his  dominions. 

Eodrigo  Diaz  now  entered  upon  that  roving  and  warlike, 
but  independent,  career  which  has  made  his  name  so 
famous.  At  the  head  of  some  few  hundred  men  he  first 
offered  his  services  to  the  Count  of  Barcelona.  It  was 
Moctadir,  the  Arab  King  of  Saragossa,  however,  who 
enlisted  his  services;  and  under  him,  and  his  successors 
Moutamin  and  Mostani,  he  served  valiantly  for  eight  years, 
carrying  war  into  the  Christian  territory  of  Aragon  and 
of  Barcelona,  and  even  threatening  the  border-lands  of 
Castile.  On  the  15th  of  June,  1094,  he  achieved  his 
greatest  and  most  famous  triumph,  for  on  that  day,  at 
the  head  of  seven  thousand  men,  most  of  whom  were 
Mahometans,  he  captured  the  city  of  Valencia,  then  the 
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fairest  and  most  flourishing  city  throughout  the  Peninsula, 
after  besieging  it  for  nine  months.  During  the  next  four 
years  he  ruled  over  the  greater  part  of  Valencia  and 
Murcia;  but  his  end  was  drawing  near.  He  had  several 
times  defeated  the  Almoravides,  but  they  at  length  inflicted 
a  crushing  defeat  upon  a  branch  of  his  army  at  Cuenga. 
Soon  after  this  event,  in  July,  1099,  possibly  from  grief  at 
his  defeat,  Rodrigo  Diaz  passed  away.  For  three  years 
longer,  his  widow,  catching  something  of  the  Cid's  spirit, 
held  Yalencia  against  the  enemy,  but  was  finally  compelled, 
after  a  brave  and  memorable  struggle,  to  capitulate. 
When  she  departed  from  the  stronghold  which  she  had 
held  so  long  she  took  with  her  the  body  of  her  warrior- 
husband,  so  that  it  might  rest  within  the  shadow  of  the 
place  where  he  was  born.  Four  miles  to  the  east  of 
the  city  of  Burgos,  not  far  from  the  little  village  where 
Rodrigo  Diaz  first  saw  the  light,  stands  the  monastery  of 
San  Pedro.  There,  in  the  centre  of  the  little  monastery 
chapel,  wrapped  in  the  great  silence,  and  resting  from 
the  storm  and  stress  of  a  life  of  battles,  sleeps  the  great 
Cid. 

And  so,  through  the  medium  of  chronicle,  and  poem, 
and  ballad,  we  are  introduced,  from  times  almost  con- 
temporaneous with  his  own,  to  this  wonderful  figure,  the 
greatest  hero  .whom  Spain  has  ever  known.  The  number 
of  ballads  alone  concerning  the  Cid,  and  setting  forth — in 
most  exaggerated  terms,  it  is  true — his  wonderful  exploits, 
reaches  nearly  two*  hundred. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  the  recital  of  his  deeds  of 
daring  and  his  prowess  in  war  to  ballads  of  a  more  peaceful 
character.  Pleasant  it  is  to  read  of  his  love  for  his 
charger  Bavieca,  the  horse  which  is  well-nigh  as  famous 
as  the  Cid  himself.  In  one  of  these  ballads  the  Cid  is 
represented  as  directing  that  when  he  is  dead  his  body 
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shall  be  clad  in  armour  and  mounted  upon  Bavieca's  back, 
and  conveyed  thus  to  the  monastery  of  San  Pedro.  It  is 
said  that  Bavieca  survived  his  master  for  two  years,  during 
which  period  nobody  was  allowed  to  mount  him,  and  that 
when  Bavieca  died  he  was  buried  under  the  trees  opposite 
the  monastery  where  his  master  was  lying.  "  When  ye 
bury  Bavieca,"  says  the  Cid  in  his  will,  "  dig  deep ;  it 
would  be  a  shameful  thing  should  he  be  eaten  by  curs." 

There  is,  too,  the  ballad  of  the  Cid's  wedding,  and, 
although  there  is  nothing  remarkable  about  it,  it  is  of 
some  value  as  throwing  a  bright  light  on  the  customs  of  a 
day  so  far  removed  from  our  own.  The  wedding  takes 
place  in  Burgos,  and  he  is  to  marry  the  beautiful  Ximena. 
There  is  great  joy  in  the  city,  and  crowds  of  citizens  are 
parading  the  streets.  Now  the  Lord  Bishop  comes  forth, 
followed  by  the  young  Cid,  "  all  in  his  bridal  state."  The 
crowd  gives  way  before  them,  and  they  pursue  their  way 
along  the  gaily  decorated  streets  : 

The  King  hath  taken  order  that  they  should  rear  an  arch, 
From  house  to   house   all  over,    in   the  way  that  they   must 

march ; 
They  have  hung  it  all  with  lances,  and  shields,  and  glittering 

helms 
Brought  by  the  Campeador  from  out  the  Moorish  realms. 

They  have  scattered  olive  branches  and  rushes  on  the  street, 
And  the  ladies  fling  down  garlands  at  the  Campeador's  feet; 
With  tapestry  and  broidery  their  balconies  between, 
To  do  his  bridal  honour,  their  walls  the  burghers  screen. 

They    lead    the    bulls    before    them,    all    covered    o'er    with 

trappings ; 

The  little  boys  pursue  them  with  hootings  and  with  clappings; 
The  fool,  with  cap  and  bladder,  upon  his  ass  goes  prancing, 
Amidst    troops   of    captive   maidens   with   bells    and   cymbals 

dancing. 
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Then  comes  the  bride  Xiznena — the  King  he  holds  her  hand ; 
And  the  Queen ;  and,   all   in   fur   and  pall,  the  nobles  of  the 

land. 

All  down  the  street  the  ears  of  wheat  are  round  Ximena  flying, 
But  the  King  lifts  off  her  bosom  sweet,  whatever  there  is  lying. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  the  Cid  without  referring  to 
the  ballad  which,  sets  forth  how  he  encountered  and 
befriended  the  man  by  the  wayside  who  was  stricken  with 
leprosy.  He  is  riding,  with  a  body  of  his  knights,  to  a 
distant  church,  and  as  he  goes  along  he  is  throwing  alms 
to  the  poor  and  feeble.  Suddenly  he  observes  and  hears 
the  cry  of  a  leper  who  is  lying  beside  his  path,  and  whom 
nobody  will  come  near  : 

When  Roderick  heard  that  piteous  word,  he  from  his  horse 
came  down ; 

For  all  they  said,  no  stay  he  made,  that  noble  champion ; 

He  reached  his  hand  to  pluck  him  forth,  of  fear  was  no  ac- 
count, 

Then  mounted  on  his  steed  of  worth,  and  made  the  leper 
mount. 

Behind  him  rode  the  leprous  man ;  when  to  their  hostelrie 
They  came,  he  made  him  eat  with  him  at  table  cheerfully ; 
While  all  the  rest  from  that  poor  guest  with  loathing  shrunk 

away, 
To  his  own  bed  the  wretch  he  led — beside  him  there  he  lay. 

The  leper  dies.  As  the  Cid  afterwards  tosses  on  his 
couch,  his  bedchamber  is  filled  with  a  great,  white  light. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  the  leper.  "  Sleepest  thou,  or  wakest 
thou,  Sir  Knight  ?"  says  the  vision  : 

"  I  sleep  not,"  quoth  Rodrigo,  "  but  tell  me  who  art  thou, 
For,  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  much  light  is  on  thy  brow  ?  " 
"  I  am  the  holy  Lazarus — I  come  to  speak  with  thee ; 
I  am  the  same  poor  leper  thou  savedst  for  charity. 
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"  Not  vain  the  trial,  nor  in  vain  thy  victory  hath  been ; 
God  favours  thee,  for  that  my  pain  thou   didst  relieve  yes- 
treen. 

There  shall  be  honour  with  thee,  in  battle  and  in  peace, 
Success  in  all  thy  doings,  and  plentiful  increase." 

When  he  these  gracious  words  had  said,  the  spirit  vanished 

quite, 
Rodrigo    rose    and   knelt   him    down — he   knelt   till   morning 

light; 

Unto  the  Heavenly  Father,  and  Mary  Mother  dear, 
He  made  his  prayer  right  humbly,  till  dawned  the  morning 

clear. 

This  beautiful  ballad  may  in  all  probability  be  founded 
upon  some  act  of  love  and  charity  on  the  part  of  the  Cid. 
It  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  nothing  else  but  the 
outcome  of  a  poet's  imagination.  But  whether  it  be  true 
or  whether  it  be  false  matters  not  in  this  day,  for  it 
establishes  for  us,  at  all  events,  that  in  the  mind  and 
imagination  of  those  ballad-writers  of  the  times  of  old 
there  was  recognised  the  great  central  truth  that  a  gentle 
heart  may  beat  in  the  bravest  and  ruggedest  of  bosoms, 
and  that  a  meek  and  humble  spirit  is  not  incompatible 
with  great  bravery  and  giant  strength. 

The  next  class  of  these  ancient  ballads  is  the  Romantic. 
Among  these  are  the  ballads  which  set  forth  in  a  blaze  of 
exaggerated  detail  the  deeds  of  imaginary  heroes,  including 
the  Twelve  Peers  of  Charlemagne.  And  ballads  there  are 
which  tell  of  love,  and  hate,  and  strange  visions. 

Then,  too,  there  are  the  serenades,  and  difficult  it  is  to 
read  a  song  like  that  which  follows  without  the  inner  eye 
of  the  imagination  conjuring  up  the  picture  of  the  gallant 
of  other  days  as  he  waits  in  the  garden  beneath  the 
chamber  of  his  lady-love.  There  he  stands  in  the  silver 
moonlight  of  a  glorious  night.  His  guitar  is  slung  across 
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his  shoulder,  and  his  fervent  face  is  upturned  to  the  star- 
lit sky.  Suddenly  the  silence  of  the  night  is  broken,  but 
broken  only  by  the  lover's  music,  for  his  fingers  have  now 
touched  the  strings  of  his  tuneful  guitar,  and  his  voice  is 
singing  sweet  and  low : 

While  my  lady  sleepeth, 

The  dark  blue  heaven  is  bright — 
Soft  the  moonbeam  creepeth 
Round  her  bower  all  night. 
Thou  gentle,  gentle  breeze ! 
While  my  lady  slumbers, 
Waft  lightly  through  the  trees 

Echoes  of  my  numbers, 
Her  dreaming  ear  to  please. 

Should  ye,  breathing  numbers 

That  for  her  I  weave, 
Should  ye  break  her  slumbers, 

All  my  soul  would  grieve. 
Rise  on  the  gentle  breeze, 

And  gain  her  lattice'  height 
O'er  yon  poplar  trees — 

But  be  your  echoes  light 
As  hum  of  distant  bees. 

All  the  stars  are  glowing, 

In  the  gorgeous  sky; 
In  the  stream  scarce  flowing 

Mimic  lustres  lie; 
Blow,  gentle,  gentle,  breeze ! 

But  bring  no  cloud  to  hide 
Their  dear  resplendencies; 

Nor  chase  from  Zara's  side 
Dreams  bright  and  pure  as  these. 

But  among  these  romantic  ballads  there  is  none  that 
even  distantly  approaches  in  pathos  and  dramatic  intensity 
the  ballad  of  the  Count  Alarcos  and  the  Infanta  Solisa. 
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It  tells  how  the  Count  Alarcos  is  secretly  betrothed  to  the 
royal  princess,  but  how  after  some  time  he  deserts  her  and 
marries  a  lady  of  the  Court.  Some  years  elapse  and  the 
Infanta  is  still  unmarried.  She  begins  to  lament  that  her 
youth  is  passing  away  and1  that  nobody  comes  to  woo 
her.  Now  she  becomes  silent  and  morose,  and  finally  she 
reveals  to  her  father,  the  King,  the  cause  of  her  melancholy 
and  the  story  of  her  clandestine  love  for  Alarcos.  The 
King  is  considerably  puzzled  as  to  how  he  shall  act,  but 
the  Princess  suggests  that  he  shall  command  Alarcos  to 
put  his  Countess  to  death.  It  can,  she  argues,  be 
announced  everywhere  that  she  has  died  a  natural  death, 
and  Alarcos  will  then  be  able  to  come  to  her  and  ask  for 
her  hand  in  wedlock.  The  King  acquiesces  in  this  work 
of  cruel  vengeance,  and  Alarcos  is  soon  informed  that  his 
wife  must  die  that  night,  and  by  his  own  hand.  The 
Count,  of  course,  makes  a  pathetic  appeal  to  the  King  to 
withdraw  the  heartless  command,  but  it  is  all  in  vain,  and 
we  next  find  him  wending  his  way  homeward,  sorrowful 
and  dejected,  to  his  own  castle.  His  near  approach  is 
announced  to  his  Countess,  and  she  appears  at  the  door 
with  her  three  children,  one  of  whom  is  but  an  infant, 
to  give  him  welcome.  She  quickly  observes  that  he  droops 
his  head  and  that  he  has  been  weeping,  and  she  requests 
him  to  give  her  the  cause  of  it.  And  then  the  ballad 
continues : 

"  I'll  tell  you  all — I'll  tell  you  all ;  it  is  not  yet  the  hour ; 
We'll  sup  together  in  the  hall — I'll  tell  you  in  your  bower." 
The  lady  brought  forth  what  she  had,  and  down  beside  him 

sate; 
He  sate  beside  her  pale  and  sad,  but  neither  drank  nor  ate. 

The  children  to  his  side  were  led — he  loved  to  have  them  so — 
Then  on  the  board  he  laid  his  head,  and  out  his  tears  did  flow; 
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"  I  fain  would  sleep — I  fain  would  sleep  " — the  Count  Alarcos 

said ; — 
Alas !  be  sure,  that  sleep  was  none  that  night  within  their  bed. 

They  came  together  to  the  bower  where  they  were  used  to  rest, 
None  with  them  but  the  little  babe  that  was  upon  the  breast ; 
The   Count  had  barred  the  chamber   doors — they   ne'er   were 

barred  till  then ; 
"  Unhappy  lady,"  he  began,  "  and  I  most  lost  of  men  !  " 

"  Now,  speak  not  so,  my  noble  lord,  my  husband,  and  my  life ! 

Unhappy  never  can  she  be  that  is  Alarcos'  wife." — 

"  Alas !  unhappy  lady,  'tis  but  little  that  you  know, 

For  in  that  very  word  you've  said  is  gathered  all  your  woe. 

"  Long  since  I  loved  a  lady — long  since  I  oaths  did  plight, 
To  be  that  lady's  husband,  to  love  her  day  and  night; 
Her  father  is  our  lord  the  King,  to  him  the  thing  is  known, 
And  now,  that  I  the  news  should  bring !  she  claims  me  for  her 
own. 

"  Alas  1  my  love  ! — alas  !  my  life ! — the  right  is  on  their  side ; 
Ere  I  had  seen  your  face,  sweet  wife,  she  was  betrothed  my 

bride ! 
But,  oh !  that  I  should  speak  the  word — since  in  her  place  you 

lie, 
It  is  the  bidding  of  our  lord  that  you  this  night  must  die." 

"  Are  these  the  wages  of  my  love,  so  lowly  and  so  leal  ? 
Oh,  kill  me  not,  thou  noble  Count,  when  at  thy  foot  I  kneel ! 
But  send  me  to  my  father's  house,  where  once  I  dwelt  in  glee, 
There  will   I   live  a   lone,  chaste   life,   and  rear   my  children 
three." 

"  It  may  not  be — mine  oath  is  strong — ere  dawn  of  day  you 

die !  " 
"  Oh !  well  'tis  seen  how  all  alone  upon  the  earth  am  I ; 
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My  father  is  an  old  frail  man — my  mother's  in  her  grave — 
And  dead  is  stout  Don  Garci — alas  !  my  brother  brave  I 

'  'Twas  at  this  coward  King's  command  they  slew  my  brother 

dear, 

And  now  I'm  helpless  in  the  land :  it  is  not  death  I  fear, 
But  loth,  loth  am  I  to  depart,  and  leave  my  children  so — 
Now  let  me  lay  them  to  my  heart,  and  kiss  them  ere  I  go." 

"  Kiss  him  that  lies  upon  thy  breast — the  rest  thou  inayst  not 

see." 

"  I  fain  would  say  an  Ave."     "  Then  say  it  speedily." 
She  knelt  her  down  upon  her  knee :   "  Oh,  Lord !  behold  my 

case — 
Judge  not  my  deeds,  but  look  on  me  in  pity  and  great  grace." 

When  she  had  made  her  orison,  up  from  her  knees  she  rose — 
"  Be  kind,  Alarcos,  to  our  babes,  and  pray  for  my  repose; 
And  now  give  me  my  boy  once  more  upon  my  breast  to  hold, 
That  he  may  drink  one  farewell  drink,  before  my  breast  be 
cold." 

"  Why  would  you  waken  the  poor  child  ? — you  see  he  is  asleep  ; 
Prepare,    dear   wife,   there    is  no  time,   the   dawn   begins  to 

peep." 

"  Now  hear  me,  Count  Alarcos !     I  give  thee  pardon  free — 
I  pardon  thee  for  the  love's  sake  wherewith  I've  loved  thee." 

The  Countess  now  utters  a  curse  on  the  King  and  the 
Infanta  Solisa,  and  prophecies  that  "  ere  thirty  days  be 
gone  "  they  will  both,  be  dead,  and  she  charges  them  to 
meet  her  at  the  throne  of  God.  With  a  scarf  Alarcos  now 
strangles  the  hapless  lady;  but  one  finds  with  a  sigh  of 
great  relief  that  the  ballad  concludes  by  showing  us  that 
the  prophecy  of  the  dying  Countess  is  fulfilled,  for  within 
twelve  days  of  the  cruel  deed  the  Infanta  pines  away,  and 
a  few  days  later  the  King  follows  her.  Ere  the  month,  has 
gone  Alarcos  himself  is  dead,  and  thus,  as  the  ballad  tells 
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us,  "  three  guilty  spirits  stand  right  soon  before  God's 
judgment  seat." 

This  dark,  Spanish  story  gives  us  tragedy  indeed,  and  I 
venture  to  think  that  in  this  respect  it  should  rank  and 
range  with  those  stories  that  are  better  known  to  the 
world  than  is  this  ballad  of  the  Count  Alarcos  and  the 
Infanta  Solisa.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  can  be  found  in 
the  whole  domain  of  poetic  literature  an  incident  at  once 
so  grandly  simple,  so  natural  and  so  touching  as  the  final 
appeal  of  the  doomed  mother  that  her  infant  boy  shall 
be  allowed,  if  only  for  a  brief  moment,  to  nestle  once 
again  within  her  bosom,  that  he  may  take  there  his  last 
suck  at  her  warm  breast  by  way  of  farewell. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  that  this  ballad  is  founded 
on  fact.  The  story  belongs,  it  is  true,  to  an  age  far 
removed  from  our  own  civilised  days,  and  there  may 
possibly  have  been  perpetrated  some  foul  deed  or  other 
upon  which  the  ballad  has  been  founded.  There  was 
often  enough  in  those  early  days,  particularly  in  Spain,  a 
reverence  for  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  and  an  unquestion- 
ing obedience  to  his  awful  commands,  that  we  can  scarcely 
comprehend  in  these  later  times.  Oftentimes,  too,  there 
was  exhibited  an  exaggerated  and  grossly  mistaken  sense 
of  honour  and  duty  which  made  men  commit  deeds  from 
which  our  minds  to-day  recoil  with  horror  and  revulsion. 
I  am  thinking,  for  instance,  as  I  write  these  lines,  of  the 
cruel  deed  of  Alfonso  Perez  de  Guzman,  who  was  Governor 
of  Tarifa  about  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  When 
he  was  besieged  there,  the  enemy,  who  had  Guzman's  son 
in  his  power,  exclaimed  that  he  would  kill  the  youth 
unless  Tarifa  was  evacuated.  "  Eather  than  be  guilty  of 
such  treason,  I  will  lend  you  a  dagger  to  carry  out  your 
threat !"  replied  Guzman,  and  so  saying  he  tossed  his 
dagger  over  the  wall  to  his  enemy.  His  patriotism  and 
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devotion  to  duty  were  not  appreciated,  however,  and  his 
son  was  immediately  slain  without  remorse. 

I  cannot  leave  the  romantic  ballads  without  referring  to 
the  romance  of  Vergilius.  I  have  never  seen  any 
translation  into  English  verse  of  this  ballad,  although 
Longfellow  has  given  a  brief  paraphrase  of  it.  The  story 
may  be  related  thus.  Vergilius  has  committed  a  grave 
indiscretion  with  a  certain  Isabel,  one  of  the  ladies 
attendant  upon  the  Queen.  The  King,  hearing  of  this, 
consigns  him  to  prison.  Vergilius  has  been  in  prison 
seven  years,  when  one  Sunday,  whilst  at  Mass,  the  King 
suddenly  recollects  him.  "My  gentlemen!"  he  exclaims 
to  his  knights,  "  what  has  become  of  Vergilius  ?"  One  of 
the  knights,  who  loves  Vergilius,  replies  that  his  Highness 
had  imprisoned  him,  and  that  he  still  remains  in  the 
prison.  The  King  then  suggests  that  they  should  all  dine, 
and  afterwards  go  to  see  the  prisoner,  but  the  Queen  here 
interrupts  with,  "  I  will  not  dine  without  him !"  and 
thereupon  they  all  proceed  to  the  prison. 

Vergilius  is  found  combing  and  arranging  his  hair  and 
beard.  "What  doest  thou  here,  Vergilius?  What  doest 
thou  here?"  asks  the  King.  The  imprisoned  knight  replies, 
with  great  coolness,  that  he  is  combing  his  hair  and  his 
beard  also,  and  then  adds :  "  It  is  just  seven  years  to-day 
since  you  imprisoned  me  here."  This  trifling  is  not 
appreciated  by  the  King.  "  Be  silent,  Vergilius  !  for  three 
years  more  will  make  it  ten !"  The  prisoner  now  becomes 
courtly,  and  exclaims  that  if  his  Highness  commands  it 
he  shall  gladly  remain  there  all  his  life.  ' '  For  your 
patience,  you  shall  dine  with  me,"  says  the  King. 
Vergilius  explains  that  his  clothes  are  in  holes,  and  that 
he  is  not  fit  to  make  an  appearance.  "  I  will  give  you 
clothes,  Vergilius;  I  will  command  that  they  be  given 
you,  for  it  will  please  the  gentlemen,  the  ladies  also,  and 
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much  more  pleased  indeed  will  be  the  Dona  Isabel."  An 
archbishop  is  quickly  summoned,  Vergilius  and  Isabel  are 
married,  and  when  we  last  see  them  Yergilius  takes  Isabel 
by  the  hand  and  "  leads  her  to  a  garden."  I  have  found 
this  interesting  little  ballad  in  Ochoa's  "  Tesoro,"  and  give 
it  here  in  its  native  dress  :  — 

Mando  el  rey  prender  Vergilius 

Y  a  recaudo  le  poner 

Por  una  traicion  quo  hizo 

En  los  palacios  del  rey. 

Porque  forzo  una  doncella 

Llamada  dona  Isabel, 

Siete  anos  lo  tuvo  preso, 

Sin  que>  se  acordase  del ; 

Y  un  domingo  estando  en  misa 

Vinole  memoria  del. 

"  Mis  caballeros,  Vergilius 

Que  se  habia  hecho  del?" 

Alii  hablo  un  caballero 

Que  a  Vergilius  quiere  bien : 

"  Preso  lo  tiene  tu  alteza, 

Y  en  tus  carceles  lo  tienen." 

"  Via  comer,  mis  caballeros, 

Caballeros,  via  comer, 

Despues  que  hayamos  comido 

A  Vergilius  vamos  ver. — " 

Alii  hablara  la  reina : 

"  Y  no  comere  sin  el. — 

A  las  carceles  se  van 

Adonde  Vergilius  es. 

"  Que  haceis  vos  aqui,  Vergilius  2 

Vergilius,  que  aqui  haceis?" 

"  Senor,  peino  mis  cabellos, 

Y  las  mis  barbas  tambien ; 

Aqui  me  fueron  nacidas, 

Aqui  me  han  de  encanecer 
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Que  hoy  se  cumplen  siete  afios 
Que  me  maridaste  prender." 
"  Calles,  calles  tu,  Vergilius, 
Que  tres  faltari  para  diez." 
"  Seiior,  si  manda  tu  alteza, 
Toda  mi  vida  estare." 
"  Vergilius,  por  tu  paciencia 
Conmigo  vias  a  comer." 
"  Rotos  tengo  mis  vestidos, 
No  estoy  para  parecer." 
"  Yo  te  los  dare,  Vergilius, 
Yo  dartelos  man  dare. — 
Plugole  a  los  caballeros 
Y  a  las  doncellas  tambien ; 
Mucho  mas  plugo  a  una  duena 
Llamada  dona  Isabel." 
Llaman  luego  un  arzobispo, 
Y  la  desposan  con  el. 
Tomarala  por  la  mano, 
Y  llevasela  a  un  vergel. 

Lastly  come  the  Moorish  ballads,  and  here  we  enter 
a  different  world  from  that  which  knew  the  Cid  Campeador 
and  Bernardo  del  Carpio  and  the  other  mail-clad  forms 
of  earlier  days.  I  sometimes  wonder  if  there  is 
anything  more  dramatic  and  picturesque  in  the  history 
of  the  world  than  the  story  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  from 
the  time  when,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century, 
they  swept  across  the  Peninsula  like  a  mighty  whirlwind, 
until  their  final  overthrow  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  some 
seven  hundred  years  later! 

The  Spanish  ballads,  of  course,  do  not  possess  the  value 
of  historical  documents,  and  yet,  as  Prescott  has  declared, 
they  may  perhaps  be  received  in  evidence  of  the  social 
relations  of  the  age  which  they  represent.  And  this 
expression  of  opinion  is  of  some  value,  for  here  in  these 
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romances  we  find  many  illustrations  which  are  quite 
contrary  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Mahometan  attitude  of 
the  present  day  towards  the  female  sex.  It  is  quite  clear 
from  the  ballads  that  an  unreserved  intercourse  existed 
between  the  sexes,  and  that  latitude  in  the  privileges 
accorded  to  females,  similar  to  that  observed  by  Christians, 
was  practised  by  these  Spanish  Arabs.  Several  writers, 
indeed,  have  cited  the  frescoes  on  the  walls  of  the 
Alhambra  in  corroboration  of  the  scenes  suggested  by  the 
ballads,  which  represent  the  presence  of  ladies  at  the 
tournaments,  and  the  brave  knight  receiving  at  their 
hands  the  reward  of  his  hard-won  victory.  • 

The  Moorish  knights  revelled  in  the  bull-fight  and  the 
tournament,  and  striking  enough  is  the  ballad  of  the  bull- 
fight of  Gazul,  the  Alcaide  of  Algava.  It  sets  forth  that 
King  Almanzor  has  summoned  all  the  Moorish  lords  from 
the  country  surrounding  the  city  of  Granada  to  gather 
within  the  arena  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Alhambra.  Eight 
Moorish  cavaliers  have  tried  their  valour  in  the  ring,  and, 
although  they  have  done  great  things  before,  they  all 
suffer  defeat  on  this  particular  occasion.  Excitement  is 
now  running  high,  but  is  there  not  another  yet  to  enter 
the  arena — the  brave  Gazul  of  Algava  ?  The  silver  clarion 
is  sounded  and  the  Moorish  atabal  is  beaten,  and  voices 
are  ringing  out  sharp  and  clear : 

"  Make  room,  make  room  for  Gazul ! — throw  wide,  throw  wide 

the  door ! 
Blow,   blow    the   trumpet   clearer   still — more   loudly   strike 

the  drum ! 
The  Alcaide  of  Algava  to  fight  the  bull  doth  come." 

Three  bulls  are  now  led  into  the  ring,  and  the  knight 
has  despatched  two  of  them,  when  the  third — Harpado  by 
name — rushes  furiously  towards  him  from  behind.  "Turn, 
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Gazul — turn  I"  cry  the  people  as  the  beast  rushes  along 
with  his  nose  almost  in  the  sand.  And  here  is  the  vivid 
description  of  the  bull  whom  Gazul  has  now  to  face  : 

From  Guadiana  comes  he  not,  he  comes  not  from  Xenil, 
From  Guadalarif  of  the  plain,  or  Barves  of  the  hill ; 
But  where  from  out  the  forest  burst  Xarama's  waters  clear, 
Beneath    the   oak    trees    was    he    nursed — this    proud    and 
stately  steer. 

Dark  is  his  hide  on  either  side,  but  the  blood  within  doth 

boil, 
And  the  dun  hide  glows,  as  if  on  fire,  as  he  paws  to  the 

turmoil. 

His  eyes  are  jet,  and  they  are  set  in  crystal  rings  of  snow; 
But  now  they  stare  with  one  red  glare  of  brass  upon  the 

foe. 

Upon  the  forehead  of  the  bull  the  horns  stand  close  and 

near, 
From  out  the  broad  and  wrinkled  skull  like  daggers  they 

appear ; 

His  neck  is  massy,  like  the  trunk  of  some  old  knotted  tree, 
Whereon   the  monster's  shagged  mane,   like  biUows  curled, 

ye  see. 

His  legs  are  short,  his  hams  are  thick,  his  hoofs  are  black 

as  night, 
Like  a  strong  flail   he  holds   his   tail    in   fierceness  of   his 

might ; 
Like  something  molten  out  of  iron,  or  hewn  from  forth  the 

rock, 
Harpado  of  Xarama  stands,  to  bide  the  Alcaide's  shock. 

The  drums  are  no  longer  sounding.  There  is  a  silence 
now  that  may  almost  be  felt.  The  Moorish  knight  and 
Harpado  are  in  deadly  combat.  Three  times  does  the 
beast  furiously  charge  Gazul,  and  as  many  times  he  is 
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driven  back.  And  now  the  bull  rushes  once  more  on  his 
antagonist,  but  Grazul,  amid  the  tumultuous  shouts  and 
cries  of  the  excited  crowd,  adroitly  drives  his  weapon 
straight  home,  and  Harpado  falls  dead  at  his  feet. 

The  Moorish  ballads,  as  has  been  well  said,  present  to 
us  not  only  the  exterior  form,  but  the  noble  spirit  of 
European  chivalry,  combined  with  the  gorgeousness  and 
effeminate  luxury  of  the  East.  They  tell  us  of  the  amours 
of  the  magnificent  Court  of  Granada,  the  bull-feast  and 
the  tournament,  the  bloody  feuds  of  the  Zegris  and  the 
Abencerrages,  and  of  fierce  combat  between  Moor  and 
Christian.  The  stolen  interview,  the  moonlight  serenade, 
the  grand  bridal  procession— all  are  here,  moving  before 
our  eyes  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  living 
pictures. 

It  is  impossible  to  afford  here  many  illustrations  of 
these  heart-stirring  incidents,  but  how  finely  dramatic 
and  picturesque  and  touching  is  the  ballad  of  the  bridal 
of  Andalla !  It  is  Andalla's  wedding  day.  He  is  riding 
forth  in  great  state  and  ceremony  through  the  crowded 
and  decorated  streets.  The  whole  town  is  proudly  gazing 
on  him.  Now  the  grand  procession  is  passing  the  home  of 
Xarifa,  who  is  sad  and  crestfallen,  for  she  loves  him,  and 
it  is  her  cousin  Zara  whom  he  will  wed  to-day.  She 
cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  approach  the  window,  and 
is  vainly  endeavouring  to  embroider  a  flower  upon  a  silken 
cushion.  She  can  hear  the  tumult  and  the  music  without. 
Suddenly  the  voice  of  her  sister  is  raised  in  exclamation : 

"  Rise  up,  rise  up,  Xarifa  !  lay  the  golden  cushion  down ; 
Rise  up,  come  to  the  window,  and  gaze  with  all  the  town  ! 
From  gay  guitar  and  violin  the  silver  notes  are  flowing, 
And  the  lovely  lute  doth  speak  between  the  trumpet's  lordly 
blowing. 
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And  banners  bright  from  lattice  light  are  waving  every- 
where, 

And  the  tall,  tall  plume  of  our  cousin's  bridegroom  floats 
proudly  in  the  air. 

Rise  up,  rise  up,  Xarifa  1  lay  the  golden  cushion  down, 

Rise  up,  come  to  the  window,  and  gaze  with  all  the  town  ! 

Arise,  arise,  Xarifa !     I  see  Andalla's  face — 
He  bends  him  to  the  people  with  a  calm  and  princely  grace; 
Through  all  the  land  of  Xeres  and  banks  of  Guadalquiver 
Rode  forth  bridegroom  so  brave  as  he,  so  brave  and  lovely 

never. 
Yon  tall  plume  waving  o'er  his  brow,  of  purple  mixed  with 

white, 

I  guess  'twas  wreathed  by  Zara,  whom  he  will  wed  to-night. 
Rise  up,  rise  up,  Xarifa !  lay  the  golden  cushion  down ; 
Rise  up,  come  to  the  window,  and  gaze  with  all  the  town  ! 

'  What    aileth    thee,    Xarifa — what    makes    thine    eyes    look 

down? 
Why  stay  ye  from  the  window  far,  nor  gaze  with  all  the 

town? 
I've  heard  you  say  on  many  a  day,  and  sure  you  said  the 

truth, 

Andalla  rides  without  a  peer  among  all  Granada's  youth: 
Without  a  peer  he  rideth,  and  yon  milk-white  horse  doth  go 
Beneath  his  stately  master,  with  a  stately  step  and  slow:  — 
Then  rise — oh !  rise,  Xarifa,  lay  the  golden  cushion  down ; 
Unseen  here  through  the  lattice,  you  may  gaze  with  all  the 

town." 

The  Zegri  lady  rose  not,  nor  laid  her  cushion  down, 
Nor  came  she  to  the  window  to  gaze  with  all  the  town ; 
But  though  her  eyes  dwelt  on  her  knee,  in  vain  her  fingers 

strove, 
And  though  her  needle  pressed  the  silk,  no  flower  Xarifa 

wove : 
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One  bonny  rose-bud  she  had  traced  before  the  noise  drew 

nigh— 
That   bonny   bud    a   tear   effaced,    slow   drooping   from   her 

eye — 
"  No — no !  "    she    sighs — "  bid    me    not    rise,    nor    lay    my 

cushion  down, 
To  gaze  upon  Andalla  with  all  the  gazing  town." 

"  Why  rise  ye  not,  Xarif a — nor  lay  your  cushion  down — 

Why  gaze  ye  not,  Xarif  a — with  all  the  gazing  town  ? 

Hear,  hear  the  trumpet  how  it  swells,   and  how  the  people 

cry : 

He  stops  at  Zara's  palace  gate — why  sit  ye  still — oh,  why  ?  " 
"  At  Zara's  gate  stops  Zara's  mate ;  in  him  shall  I  dis- 
cover, 
The  dark-eyed  youth  pledged  me  his  truth  with  tears,  and 

was  my  lover : 

I  will  not  rise,  with  weary  eyes,  nor  lay  my  cushion  down, 
To  gaze  on  false  Andalla  with  all  the  gazing  town  !" 

At  length  in  these  Moorish  ballads  the  sounds  of 
coming  warfare  are  heard.  Trumpets  are  sounding, 
and  banners  are  flying.  The  Christians  are  at  the 
gates  of  the  city  of  Albania  and  the  days  of  the 
Moorish  occupation  of  Spain  are  indeed  numbered.  The 
city  is  some  five-and-twenty  miles  south-west  of  Granada 
and  the  land-key  to  the  Moorish  kingdom,  for  it  is  built 
along  the  crest  of  a  rocky  eminence,  at  the  base  of  which 
the  Marchan  rolls  its  swift  current  through  the  awful 
ravine.  Alhama,  the  resort  of  Moorish  kings,  the  depot 
for  the  public  taxes  on  land,  famed  for  its  baths,  and 
celebrated  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Granada  for  its 
manufactures  of  cloth,  is  doomed.  The  Spanish  escala- 
dores,  or  sealers,  are  clambering  over  the  outworks  of  the 
city,  and  their  comrades  have  rushed  the  gate  and  are  now 
dashing  through  the  streets.  The  Moors  are  discharging 
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shot  and  arrow  at  their  assailants  and  are  pouring  boiling 
oil  and  pitch  upon  their  heads.  But  it  is  all  in  vain,  for 
the  dauntless  Spaniards  win  the  day,  and  great  is  the 
price  of  victory — grain  and  oil  and  provisions,  pearls  and 
jewels,  gold  and  silver  plate,  fine  silks  and  cloths  and  all 
the  booty  which  belongs  to  the  capture  of  a  prosperous 
city.  Christian  captives  are  found  in  the  prisons  and 
their  voices  are  soon  helping  to  swell  the  cries  of  triumph 
and  victory.  Alhama !  Alhama,  from  whose  lofty 
minarets  the  muezzin  has  for  so  long  sung  his  clear  chant 
and  summoned  the  faithful  to  prayer,  has  fallen,  and  now, 
instead  of  the  sign  of  the  Crescent,  the  banner  of  the  Cross 
is  floating  in  the  breeze. 

The  capture  of  this  great  stronghold  was  the  precursor 
of  the  downfall  and  final  ruin  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada, 
and  it  opened  the  very  floodgates  of  Moorish  sorrow  and 
lamentation.  Soon  after  the  fall  of  the  city,  there  was 
composed  the  famous  lament  "  Woe  is  me,  Alhama !  "  and 
it  is  said  that,  such  was  the  painful  effect  it  had  upon  the 
Moorish  mind,  it  was  impossible  to  sing  it  within  the  walls 
of  Granada  without  courting  instant  death.  How  mourn- 
ful is  the  ballad  and  how  full  of  lament  is  that  oft- 
repeated  Ay  de  mi  Alhama  f— 

Passeavase  el  Rey  Mono 
Por  la  ciudad  de  Granada, 
Desde  las  puertas  de  Elvira 
Hasta  las  de  Bivarambla. 
Ay  de  mi  Alhama  1 

Lord  Byron,  as  is  well  known,  has  faithfully  rendered 
this  ballad  into  English. 

It  has  been  asserted,  with  some  truth,  that  the  Spanish 
ballads  are,  generally  speaking,  inferior  to  those  of  our 
own  country,  and  it  should  perhaps  cause  little  surprise 
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that  in  such  an  extensive  collection  of  poetry  a  great  deal 
of  it  should  be  but  of  an  indifferent  quality.  The  speci- 
mens already  given  are,  however,  not  only  far  removed 
beyond  the  mediocre  stage,  but  are,  I  venture  to  think, 
right  worthy  of  our  admiration. 

I  endeavoured,  at  the  outset  of  this  paper,  by  referring 
to  the  sixteenth- century  Cancioneros,  to  indicate  the  anti- 
quity of  the  ballads  of  Spain.  Several  authors  have 
attempted  to  discover,  by  the  form  of  versification  and 
otherwise,  exactly  what  stamp  of  antiquity  the  older 
ballads  really  possess,  and  they  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  many  of  them  belong  to  periods  so  remote 
as  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  and  that  in  all 
probability  the  greater  part  belong  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. It  must,  however,  be  a  difficult  question  for  anybody 
to  solve  with  final  satisfaction,  because  repeated  allusions 
are  found,  in  the  Cronica  General,  which  was  compiled  by 
command  of  Alfonso  the  Wise  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
to  the  then  existing  ballads  of  the  minstrels ;  and  he  would 
be  a  bold  man  who,  in  the  face  of  such  evidence,  could 
declare  precisely  how  long  the  ballads  had  been  passed 
down  orally  and  by  tradition  from  sire  to  son.  Exactly 
when,  and  by  whom,  the  ancient  ballads  were  originally 
composed,  nobody  indeed  can  tell  us.  The  men  who 
first  composed  them  died  centuries  ago,  and  they  passed 
away  like  the  transient  shadows  of  a  summer's  day.  The 
ballads  of  these  unknown  poets,  however,  as  we  have  seen, 
lived  long  after  them,  chanted  by  a  brave  and  generous 
people  in  that  southern  land  of  unclouded  skies,  and  in 
that  musical  language  which  is  second  only  to  Italian  in 
its  sonorousness  and  its  flexibility.  And  so  at  length, 
down  the  stream  of  time,  we  find  Lope  de  Yega  enthusi- 
astically referring  to  the  ballads  as  those  "  Iliads — Iliads 
without  a  Homer,"  and  Cervantes,  through  the  medium  of 
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one  of  the  characters  in  that  world-famous  book  with 
which  his  name  will  ever  be  associated,  making  reference 
to  them  as  being  "  in  everybody's  mouth  and  sung  by  the 
boys  about  the  streets." 

Wonderful  and  strange  is  the  magic  of  popular  poetry ! 
How  marvellous  is  its  influence,  how  potent  its  power  over 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  men !  The  seventeenth-century 
contemporary  of  Andrew  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  who  said 
that  he  believed  that  if  a  man  were  permitted  to  make  all 
the  ballads,  he  need  not  care  who  should  make  the  laws  of 
a  nation,  was  guilty,  no  doubt,  of  an  exaggerated  view  of 
the  power  and  influence  of  national  poetry.  But  we  all 
know  how  great  poetry — and  it  is  greatest  when  it  is  sim- 
plest— will  send  the  electric  thrill  of  emotion  through  the 
hearts  of  men,  and  how  indeed,  as  has  been  well  said,  it 
will  sway  and  move  the  masses  as  easily  as  the  passing 
breeze  sways  the  bending  corn. 

Happy  the  nation  which  retains  its  love  for,  and  which 
treasures,  its  songs  and  ballads — those  songs  which  not 

only  tell  of 

old,  unhappy,  far-off  things, 
And  battles  long  ago — 

but  which  also  help  us,  as  nothing  else  can  possibly  do, 
to  bear  aloft  and  pass  on  from  generation  to  generation 
the  bright  torch  of  lofty  sentiments  and  national  char- 
acteristics. "  For,"  exclaims  an  anonymous  writer,  "  the 
ballads  of  a  nation  make  a  stand  against,  and  correct  the 
encroachments  of  heartless,  selfish,  artificial  manners — 
they  elevate  men  above  the  earthy  tendency  of  over-civi- 
lisation, of  cold,  calculating  materialism,  by  chanting  of 
things  rare  and  stately,  yet  in  that  simple  style  which 
touches  every  heart  in  every  age,  because  the  language 
and  sentiments  are  in  sympathy  with  all  the  common  and 
natural  affections  of  man." 


MY    FRIEND,    TODDLES. 
By  J.  D.  ANDREW. 

TV/T  R.  ADOLPHUS  ROBINSON,  better  known  in  our 
family  circle  as  "  Toddles/'  was  introduced  to  us 
one  November  day  by  a  winsome  young  lady  friend,  who 
brought  him  in  her  arms  as  a  birthday  present  to  my 
youngest  daughter.  To  prevent  misconception,  let  me 
say  he  was  a  Pomeranian  pup,  about  a  month  old.  A 
dash  of  the  blood  of  an  Indian  terrier  in  his  system 
was  perhaps  accountable  for  a  certain  weird  Mahatma- 
like  intelligence,  which  distinguished  him  in  after  life, 
At  first  sight  he  was  simply  a  fluffy  ball,  fawn  and  white 
in  colour,  squat  in  form — afterwards  he  became  an  object 
of  general  admiration,  to  every  passing  child,  a  "  booflums- 
doggie."  His  name  came  by  a  process  of  evolution. 
Observation  of  his  self-important  carriage  decided  us  that 
no  trivial  appellation  would  suit  him.  "  Mr.  Adolphus 
Robinson  "  was  selected  as  appropriate,  but  was  found  to 
be  rather  a  mouthful. 

So,  as  he  grew  more  affable  and  raised  no  objection,  we 
called  him  familiarly  "  Dolly  "  and  "  Toddles/'  the  latter 
finally  gaining  acceptance  as  happily  expressive  of  his 
mode  of  locomotion.  He  was  built  up  of  belly  and 
members,  the  former  being  the  predominating  partner  to 
which  his  brain  was  unfailingly  subservient. 
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At  a  very  early  age  he  manifested  considerable 
sagacity,  which  attained,  however,  its  highest  development 
when  an  appeal  was  made  to  his  stomach  by  tit-bits  from 
the  table  or  the  sideboard.  He  was  not  ashamed  to  beg, 
and,  indeed  was  so  good  a  beggar  that  we  had  some 
thoughts  of  utilising  him  at  our  church  bazaar.  He  could 
sit  up — being  fundamentally  adapted  for  the  task — for 
ever,  so  long  at  least  as  there  was  a  prospect  of  gaining 
by  it.  With  a  biscuit  on  his  nose,  deposited  on  trust, 
though  the  saliva  ran  from  his  mouth  as  longingly  he 
gazed  cross-eyed  at  the  deferred  dainty,  he  would  wait 
until  the  words  "  paid  for  "  told  him  he  might  take  his 
reward.  This,  of  course,  was  nothing  more  than  hundreds 
of  dogs  will  do.  But  he  would  wait  patiently  if  required 
while  you  slowly  counted  numerals,  and  not  until  you 
mentioned  three,  as  in  thirteen  or  twenty-three,  would  he 
take  the  cake. 

Speaking  as  a  Tory  and  a  Ritualist,  I  am  glad  to  say  his 
heart  was  in  the  right  place.  He  scorned  the  proffered 
dainty  if  he  were  told  that  Gladstone  sent  it  or  Sir 
William  Harcourt  or  Parnell  or  Leadam,  but  took  it 
without  any  hesitation  if  coming  from  Lord  Salisbury, 
Mr.  Balfour  or  Mr.  Disraeli.  Similarly,  while  gladly 
accepting  a  gift  from  Lord  Halifax  he  would  have  no  boon 
from  Kensit,  however  tempted.  He  would  even  die — or 
pretend  to  do — to  gain  his  end,  when,  lying  stretched  out 
on  the  floor,  he  would  await  the  permission  to  be  alive 
again;  but  neither  persuasion  nor  coercion  could  induce 
him  to  close  his  eyes  when  dead,  which,  as  he  lay,  remained 
lovingly  fixed  on  the  guerdon  of  his  martyrdom. 

But  alas !  all  these  exhibitions  depended  upon  an 
expected  gain,  and  it  was  in  vain  I  endeavoured  to  teach 
him  the  nobility  of  self-denial,  forgetful  that  the  lower 
animals  can  never  rival  man  in  lofty  and  altruistic  ideals. 
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It  must  be  sorrowfully  admitted  that  Toddles  was  a 
gourmand — liis  god  was  his  belly.  We  winked  at  his 
weakness,  but  it  was  inexcusable  when  one  afternoon  he 
dragged  down  from  the  kitchen  table  the  remnant  of  a 
shoulder  of  mutton  just  out  from  dinner.  He  brought 
upon  himself  a  terrible  punishment.  The  bone  was  tied 
round  his  neck,  and  for  days  he  was  a  laughing-stock  in 
the  lane,  while  maddened  by  the  assiduous  attentions  of 
his  canine  brethren  who  kept  pressing  him  to  wait  a  while. 
His  excessive  greediness  was  quite  deplorable,  and  dis- 
gusted Mustard,  the  cat,  from  whom  he  was  once  detected 
begging.  He  would  have  helped  himself,  but  the  cat's 
plate  had  been  put  on  the  dresser  to  be  safe  from  him. 
Dinners  for  the  two  were  usually  served  on  the  scullery 
floor,  but  Toddles,  not  content  with  his  own,  would,  unless 
prevented,  firs.t  eat  the  cat's  share.  He  would,  however, 
allow  no  interference  with  what  was  his,  and  would 
furiously  attack  any  intruder.  When  satiated  he  would 
convey  to  some  corner  what  he  could  not  eat,  and,  lying 
down  beside  it,  would  snap  angrily  at  anyone  approaching 
his  hoard.  My  daughter  found  the  long  brush  to  be  an 
effective  weapon  against  him,  but  with  unfortunate  results, 
as  afterwards,  taking  in  hand  the  long  brush — though  for 
peaceful  domestic  use,  was  regarded  by  Toddles  as  a 
declaration  of  war — he  would  dash  at  it  and  make  his 
teeth  meet  in  the  bristles. 

One  winter  afternoon  Jack  and  I,  driven  for  our  smoke 
from  the  dining-room  to  the  kitchen  hearth,  were  amused 
to  notice  Toddles  conveying  his  dinner  bones  (turkey  that 
day)  one  by  one  from  his  dish  in  the  scullery  to  his  box 
by  the  fireside.  A  happy  inspiration  prompting,  we  deftly 
transferred  them  as  he  went  to  and  fro  to  the  oven-top 
until  he  arrived  with  the  last  bone,  and  gazed  astounded 
at  an  empty  box.  However,  he  deposited  that  one  also,  and 
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returned  to  the  scullery,  thinking  perchance  he  hadn't 
really  made  his  pile.  When  he  came  back  again  and 
found  the  box  absolutely  empty  his  astonishment  was 
indescribable.  He  said  to  himself,  "  Can  such  things  be 
and  overcome  us  like  a  summer  cloud?"  He  looked  at  us 
gravely,  and  then,  suddenly  catching  sight  of  the  cat, 
who  just  that  moment  leisurely  walked  in,  he  flew  in  a 
mad  fury  at  Mustard,  who,  surprised  beyond  measure, 
darted  under  the  dresser,  where  Toddles,  owing  to  his 
corpulence,  could  not  follow.  But  then  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  him  that  perhaps  it  was  not  the  cat's  fault; 
it  was  just  possible  he  might  have  stored  his  treasures 
elsewhere,  and  he  trotted  off  to  see  if  perchance  he  had 
put  them  in  the  dining-room.  While  he  was  away  we 
replaced  the  bones,  and  awaited  the  denouement.  Slowly 
and  sadly  he  returned,  and,  looking  once  more  into  his 
box,  beheld  with  amazement  its  contents.  He  stood 
pondering  and  puzzled,  and  though  he  had  not  the  gift 
of  speech  his  mental  ejaculation  was,  beyond  all  doubt, 

"Well,    I'm   d d!"     But    he   got    into    the   box   and 

subsided  without  further  remark. 

Ever  considerate  of  Number  One,  from  the  first  he 
sought  out  comfortable  quarters,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
convince  him  that  a  bed,  a  couch,  or  an  arm-chair  was 
reserved  for  his  betters.  Yet  he  was  not  averse  to  out- 
door exercise — in  moderation — and  "  Get  your  hat, 
Toddles !"  would  send  him.  frantic  with  joyous  anticipa- 
tion. His  taste  was  for  rurality,  and,  if  I  directed  my 
steps  townwards  he  would  go  but  a  few  yards  and  then 
dejectedly  return.  The  turmoil  of  the  town,  with  its 
bustling  life  and  its  clattering  wheels,  its  mischievous 
lads  and  troublesome  dogs,  was  utterly  distasteful.  His 
attitude  towards  his  own  species  was  one  of  armed 
neutrality,  but  there  must  have  been  something  obnoxious 
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about  him,  as  it  would  frequently  happen  that,  when 
stopping  to  have  a  word  with  another  dog  he  would 
suddenly  (owing,  I  expect,  to  his  making  sotto  voce  some 
offensive  remark)  be  violently  attacked  and  rolled  in  the 
mud.  Cabs  he  abhorred,  and  used  to  furiously  bark  at 
the  revolving  wheels  (perhaps  from  a  Tory  aversion  to 
revolutions)  until  one  day  he  rushed  actually  among  the 
spokes  and  was  ignominiously  dashed  down.  This 
deterred  him  from  continuing  any  such  display  of 
animosity  against  the  cause  of  progress. 

A  certain  performance  was  invariable  at  our  exit  from 
the  house.  Barking  furiously,  he  would  rush  out  of  the 
front  garden  into  the  lane,  leap  about  madly  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  then  settle  down  to  a  sober  walk.  But 
the  common  objects  of  the  country  interested  him  but 
little.  He  would  look  with  apathy  at  a  hare  or  a  rabbit, 
though  it  crossed  our  path — the  idea  of  trying  to  catch 
one  never  occurred  to  him.  Indeed  his  lack  of  interest 
in  the  animal  and  vegetable  world  around  him  was 
disgraceful,  but  he  would  go  wild  with  delight  when  he 
could  indulge  in  a  mazy  gallop  through  meadow  grass 
or  golden  grain. 

He  became  as  one  possessed  when  I  took  him  out  with 
me  to  the  back  garden,  and  in  his  eagerness  usually 
tumbled  headlong  down  the  seventeen  steps  into  the  yard. 
Gyrating  and  barking  impatiently  while  I  unbolted  the 
yard  door,  again  going  through  the  same  business  at  the 
garden  gate,  he  would  then  dart  like  an  arrow  across  the 
tennis-lawn  and  up  the  north  walk,  disappearing  behind 
the  espaliers;  finally  returning  by  the  south  walk,  he 
would  reappear  walking  sedately  as  if  he  were  quite 
another  dog.  After  all  this  he  would  leave  me,  and  return 
to  the  house,  going,  however,  round  to  the  front  door  and 
barking  for  admission.  Whenever  at  any  time  he  found 
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the  front  garden  gate  shut  he  would  wait  patiently  until 
some  passer-by  approached,  when,  sitting  up  in  the  path, 
he  would,  mutely  appealing  by  first  looking  at  the 
stranger  and  then  at  the  gate,  signify  his  wish  to  have  it 
opened  for  him.  He  could  easily  get  out  through  the 
rails,  but  not  so  easily  get  in,  and  on  fine  Sunday 
afternoons  he  would  often  amuse  himself  by  leaping  out 
and  then  imploring  the  kindly  passer-by  to  open  the  gate 
for  him;  one  day  he  did  this  four  times  in  succession. 
Perhaps  he  thought  it  was  All  Fools'  Day. 

As  a  general  thing  he  ordered  himself  lowly  and 
reverently  to  all  his  betters,  and  rendered  due  obedience 
to  all  that  are  put  in  authority.  But  he  seemed  to  dislike 
the  police,  rather  regarding  them,  I  imagine,  as  Dog  Tax 
Inquisitors,  and  one  New  Year's  Eve,  when  I  had  lured 
into  the  house  the  sergeant  and  our  worthy  officer,  he 
retired  under  the  couch  declining  all  their  overtures  of 
friendship.  The  Dog  Tax  troubled  him  much.  One 
January,  when  I  had  omitted  to  take  out  his  licence,  he 
was  found  half  a  mile  away  haunting  the  post-office,  and 
so  reminded  me  of  the  danger  of  delay.  Possibly  owing 
to  police  inquisition  in  this  regard,  Toddles  thoroughly 
hated  one  active  and  intelligent  member  of  the  force, 
while  yet  paying  due  respect  to  his  office.  But  when 
that  policeman  retired  into  private  life  and  he  became  a 
gardener,  Toddles  took  an  early  opportunity  of  attempting 
to  bite  him,  in  which  wicked  design  he  was  happily 
thwarted  by  superior  agility  and  thick  boots. 

I  cannot  truthfully  say  that  Toddles  grew  wiser  and 
better  as  life  wore  away.  With  age  there  became  offensively 
manifest  an  increased  love  of  ease,  of  warmth,  of  good 
living.  He  grew  peevish  and  spiteful.  Mustard,  the  cat, 
was  no  longer  his  rival  in  our  affection,  for  we  had  found 
him  dead  at  the  back-door  one  morning,  and  had  buried 
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him    honourably    under   the   garden    hedge;    so    Toddles 
reigned  solus,  feeding  sumptuously  every  day. 

He  had  no  taste  for  music  or  painting,  and  cared  little 
for  the  gaities  of  society.  We  took  him  with  us  to 
Llandudno,  where  he  duly  appeared  in  the  list  of  visitors 
at  our  lodgings  as  "  Mr.  Toddles."  Though  after  this  a 
number  of  dogs  left  their  cards,  I  don't  think  he  returned 
any  calls.  He  was  rather  supercilious.  The  promenade 
wearied  him,  his  soul  revolted  at  Punch's  Toby,  who  bore 
a  family  resemblance  to  him,  and  he  would  leave  us  to 
find  his  way  back  to  the  house,  where,  basking  in  the 
front  garden,  he  could  enjoy  the  smell  of  dinner.  He 
soon  begged  his  way  into  the  kitchen  and  into  the  hearts 
of  all  there;  tried,  not  in  vain,  his  little  fascinating  tricks, 
and  was  rewarded  for  his  fulsome  adulation  by  a  repletion 
of  stomach  forbidden  by  our  stricter  dietary. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  signs  of  senile  decay  were 
unpleasantly  evident.  A  canker  in  the  ear  tormented 
him,  and  he  would  scratch  it  madly,  though  the  scratching 
caused  him  to  yell  with  pain.  He  became  deaf,  then 
purblind,  and,  finally,  that  stomach  he  had  so  pampered 
turned  against  him.  Weary  of  existence,  a  morose  cynic, 
he  took  to  a  life  of  seclusion,  and  forsook  altogether  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world  and  all  the  sinful 
desires  of  the  flesh.  That  being  so,  it  was  considered 
desirable  to  facilitate  his  release  from  a  world  of  woe. 
So  the  fiat  went  forth.  I  paid  a  visit  to  a  veterinary 
surgeon's  yard,  and,  feeling  like  Macbeth,  purchasing 
murder,  made  known  my  desire  to  a  callous  young  man, 
who  was  chewing  something.  Next  morning,  at  the  time 
appointed,  just  as  I  had  finished  breakfast,  the  young  man 
arrived  (still  chewing  something  and  unspeakably  callous). 
On  his  appearance  my  family  fled  in  horror  to  remote 
chambers.  Toddles  that  morning  seemed  to  have  a 
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foreboding  of  his  fate.  He  had  been  absent  from  my 
breakfast-table  and  had  hidden  away  in  a  dark  corner  of 
the  kitchen.  He  allowed  me  to  pick  him  up,  when  I 
found,  to  my  surprise,  that  he  was  trembling  all  over,  as 
if  dreading  the  impending  horror.  I  carried  him  down 
to  the  garden  tool-shed,  where  the  villain  of  the  piece 
awaited  me,  and,  setting  him  gently  upon  the  floor,  gave 
him  a  final  pat,  said,  "  Good-bye,  Toddles,"  and  dashed 
back  into  the  house.  After  a  painful  interval,  venturing 
forth,  I  found  the  murderer  calmly  strolling  round  the 
garden.  He  reported  that  he  had  done  the  deed  with 
prussic  acid,* and  that  his  victim  had  yelped  just  once 
and  then  died.  Toddles  had,  however,  previously  managed 
to  bite  his  murderer,  for  which,  though  he  did  not  display 
good  taste  in  doing  so,  I  rather  admired  him. 

We  buried  him  with  due  solemnity  at  the  garden  gate 
under  a  flag  which  covered  a  filled-up  well.  To  carve  on 
his  gravestone  a  "  Requiescat  in  pace  "  would  have  been 
futile.  Our  place  swarmed  with  rats  which  had  their 
runs  through  the  garden,  and,  no  doubt,  they  soon  found 
him  out.  But  I  don't  think  he  would  care.  When  he  was 
alive  and  asleep  at  night  in  the  kitchen  they  sometimes 
annoyed  him — it  may  have  been  they  wanted  to  eat  him— 
and  he,  not  seldom,  roused  us  at  midnight  by  his  angry 
remonstrances,  but  he  would  not,  I  am  sure,  have  given 
them  any  cause  for  animosity,  and  their  disturbance  of 
his  slumber  was  ungenerous  in  the  extreme. 

In  this  brief  memoir  of  my  departed  friend  I  have 
nothing  extenuated  nor  set  down  aught  in  malice.  He 
had  his  faults;  he  was  selfish,  avaricious,  luxurious  and 
passionate.  But  such  failings  are  not  uncommonly  met 
with  in  men  and  without  the  virtues  which  won  our 
affection  for  Toddles.  In  that  little  body  of  his  there 
throbbed  a  great  heart,  and  much  shall  be  forgiven  him 
because  he  loved  much. 


A  POET'S  WEDDING  JOURNEY. 
By  GEO.  H.  BELL. 

HPHE  North  Biding  of  Yorkshire  abounds  in  objects  of 
varied  interest.  For  the  Historian,  the  Artist,  and 
the  Antiquarian,  it  provides  a  happy  hunting  ground.  If 
its  scenery  is  not  of  the  very  highest  order  it  is  of  con- 
siderable merit,  and  artists,  including  Turner,  have  loved 
to  depict  its  beauties. 

It  possesses  ecclesiastical  remains  which  would  suffice 
for  any  ordinary  shire,  and  the  ruined  abbeys  and  priories 
of  Riveaulx,  Easby,  Jervaulx,  Whitby,  Rosedale,  Byland, 
Coverham  and  Mount  Grace  bear  striking  testimony  to 
the  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  by  the  monks  of  old. 

That  it  attracted  the  Norman  Baron  as  well  as  the 
Norman  clergy  is  evidenced  by  the  castles  of  Middleham, 
Bolton,  Richmond,  Scarbro'  and  Helmsley,  which  are 
stately  even  in  their  ruins,  and  recall  some  of  the  most 
stirring  scenes  in  our  national  history. 

But  beautiful  as  are  its  hills  and  dales,  and  fascinating 
as  are  its  ruins,  it  is  not  rich  in  literary  associations.  Nor 
is  this  to  be  wondered  at  when  the  character  of  the  people 
and  their  principal  occupation  are  taken  into  account. 
Essentially  a  matter  of  fact  race,  given  up  almost  entirely 
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to  agricultural  pursuits,  it  is  not  likely  that  literature 
would  find  much  sustenance  among  them.  For  hundreds 
of  years  they  have  lead  quiet,  humdrum  lives,  father 
succeeding  son,  without  much  to  mark  the  difference 
between  one  generation  and  another. 

No  great  poet  has  been  born  within  the  Riding,  and  of 
prose  writers  it  can  only  boast  of  two  sons  who  claim  a 
prominent  position  in  the  world  of  letters — Wycliffe,  who 
has  been  called  the  Father  of  English  Prose,  and  Roger 
Ascham,  the  tutor  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  true  that  it 
was  for  a  time  the  home  of  Sydney  Smith  and  Laurence 
Sterne,  but  their  residence  in  Yorkshire  was  only  a  tem- 
porary one,  although  in  both  instances  it  extended  over 
several  years. 

At  a  later  date,  and  in  a  less  degree,  another  clergyman 
attained  more  than  a  local  celebrity  through  his  books, 
and  Canon  Atkinson,  the  author  of  "  Forty  Years  in  a 
Moorland  Parish,"  will  always  be  more  or  less  identified 
with  the  North  Riding  although,  like  his  illustrious  pre- 
decessors, he  was  not  "  native  and  to  the  manner  born." 

The  Wizard  of  the  North  wrote  at  least  one  of  his  novels 
at  Rokeby,  and  Dickens  found  the  subject  matter  for  one 
of  his  greatest  works  at  Bowes,  but,  speaking  generally, 
native  literary  efforts  have  not  attained  any  great  distinc- 
tion. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  with  this  dearth  of 
literary  associations,  the  Riding  carefully  treasures  up 
those  to  which  it  has  the  slenderest  claim,  and  assiduously 
cherishes  the  memory  of  trifling  events  which,  in  other 
districts  would  be  passed  over  and  entirely  forgotten. 

Among  such  incidents  Wordsworth's  wedding  journey 
finds  a  place,  and  we  cannot  forget  when  thinking  of  it 
that  although  a  Cumberland-born  man,  Wordsworth 
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sprang  from  a  Yorkshire  stock.     We  remember  also  that 
like  Peter  Bell,  the  poet, 

....  had  trudged  through  Yorkshire  dales 
Among  the  rocks  and  winding  scars; 
Where  deep  and  low  the  hamlets  lie 
Beneath  their  little  patch  of  sky 
And  little  lot  of  stars. 

Hartleep  Well  and  Leeming  Lane  are  both  situate  in 
the  North  Riding,  and  Wordsworth  must  frequently  have 
crossed  its  Dales  on  his  journeyings  to  and  from  Sockburn 
— the  home  for  a  time  of  Mary  Hutchinson. 

To  some  who  have  experienced  what  Matthew  Arnold 
calls  "  Wordsworth's  healing  power,"  who  are  neither  dis- 
posed on  the  one  hand  to  make  a  fetich  of  him,  or  on  the 
other  to  be  continually  carping  at  his  weaknesses — such  an 
important  event  in  his  life  as  marriage  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  interest.  If  his  wife  had  been  a  very  ordinary  woman 
this  would  have  been  so,  but  there  is  ample  testimony, 
other  than  Wordsworth's  well-known  eulogium,  that 
Mary  Wordsworth  was,  in  her  way,  quite  as  admirable  as 
Dorothy,  and  to  say  that  is  no  mean  praise. 

Fortunately  the  latter  has  left  us  so  graphic  an  account 
of  the  wedding  journey  that  we  can  easily  follow  it — from 
the  time  the  poet  and  his  sister  left  Grasmere  until  they 
returned  to  Dove  Cottage,  bringing  with  them  Mary 
Wordsworth  and  what  De  Quincey  calls  her  "  radiant 
graciousness." 

On  Friday  morning,  July  9,  1802,  William  and  Dorothy 
Wordsworth  set  out  from  Grasmere  for  Gallow  Hill. 
Spending  a  day  or  two  with  Coleridge  at  Keswick,  and 
Clarkson  at  Eusemere,  they  joined  the  London  coach  near 
Penrith  on  the  14th.  The  road  they  took  has  "matrimony" 
writ  very  large  upon  it,  for  it  was  the  route  to  Gretna 
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Green  from  a  large  part  of  England,  and  there  is  ample 
evidence  that  it  was  well  used  for  this  purpose  by  runaway 
couples.  Every  posting  house  had  its  postillion  lore,  its 
stories  to  tell  of  hairbreadth  escapes,  of  abstracted  linch 
pins,  of  bribes  to  post  boys  and  trunpike  keepers,  of 
occasional  captures  and  reconciliations.  Doubtless,  as  re- 
gards many  Gretna  Green  marriages,  Boots  arrived  at  a 
very  sound  conclusion  when  he  said :  "it  would  be  a  jolly 
good  thing  for  a  great  many  couples  on  their  way  to  be 
married  if  they  could  only  be  stopped  in  time  and  brought 
back  separately."  Even  at  that  period  the  village  of 
Bowes  was  not  entirely  unknown  to  fame,  for  it  was  the 
scene  of  the  "  Bowes  Tragedy,  a  Pattern  of  True  Love,"  a 
ballad  which  would  certainly  be  known  to  Scott  if  not  to 
Wordsworth. 

Mrs.  Squeers  might  have  been  administering  brimstone 
and  treacle  at  Dotheboys  Hall  when  the  coach  passed 
through,  and  Squeers  himself  might  have  joined  it  there 
unless,  for  some  reason,  he  preferred  driving  the  six 
miles  to  Greta  Bridge,  where  he  alighted  on  his  return 
from  London. 

Of  this  he  may  be  perfectly  certain,  that 

Brignall  banks  were  fresh  and  fair 
And  Greta  Woods  were  green. 

as  they  are  to-day,  and  as  they  were  when,  ten  years  later 
than  Wordsworth's  journey,  Walter  Scott  made  known 
their  chances  to  a  reading  public,  and  "  Eokeby  "  became 
a  household  world. 

A  few  years  after  Wordsworth  and  his  sister  passed 
Greta  Bridge,  Dr.  Whitaker  published  his  "  History  of 
Craven,"  which  contained  the  curious  old  ballad  "  The 
Felon  Sow  of  Rokeby,  and  the  Fryers  of  Richmond." 
This  records  in  quaint  language  the  doings  of  an  untract- 
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able  animal  which  flourished  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII., 
and  it  needs  a  glossary  for  every  verse. 

"At  Thirsk  "  Dorothy  says  "  we  were  well  treated,  but 
when  the  landlady  understood  that  we  were  going  to 
walk  off  and  leave  our  luggage  behind  she  threw  out  some 
saucy  words  in  our  hearing."  This  is  always  of  interest 
to  us,  for  after  stopping  in  the  same  Inn  about  a  hundred 
years  later  and  setting  off  to  walk  over  the  Hambleton  hills 
just  as  our  travellers  did,  a  native  in  our  hearing  spoke  of 
us  very  disparagingly  as  "some  of  those  walking  folks,"  and 
evidently  regarded  those  who  walked  when  they  could 
ride  as  little  better  than  imbeciles. 

As  the  wedding  was  not  to  take  place  until  October,  the 
Wordsworths,  after  a  fortnight  spent  at  Gallow  Hall,  left 
for  a  short  tour  on  the  Continent. 

Charles  Lamb,  writing  to  Coleridge  on  the  8th  of 
September,  1802,  says :  "  The  Wordsworths  are  at 
Montagu's  rooms,  near  neighbours  to  us.  They  dined  with 
us  yesterday,  and  I  was  their  guide  to  "  Bartlemy  Fair," 
and  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  writing  to  Manning 
he  says  :  "  The  Wordsworths  have  gone  to  Calais.  They 
have  since  been  in  London  and  passed  much  time  with  us. 
He  is  now  gone  into  Yorkshire  to  be  married." 

It  was  on  this  journey  to  the  Continent  that  Wordsworth 
composed  the  sonnet 

"  Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair." 
and  to  this  period  also  belong  the  sonnets 

"  Great  men  have  been  among  us." 
"  Milton,  thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour." 
and  that  which  contains  the  well-known  lines  :  — 
We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 
That  Shakespeare  spake ;  the  faith  and  morals  hold 
Which  Milton  held. 
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It  was  at  this  time,  to  quote  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  that  "  he 
abandoned  architecture  and  took  to  sculpture." 

The  marriage  of  William  Wordsworth  and  Mary 
Hutchinson  took  place  very  quietly  early  on  the  morning 
of  Monday,  October  4th,  1802,  at  Brompton,  near  Scarboro', 
and  the  newly  married  couple,  with  Dorothy  Wordsworth, 
at  once  commenced  their  return  journey  to  Grasmere. 

The  presence  of  the  bride's  maid  on  the  honeymoon 
journey  would  not  under  any  circumstances  have  called  for 
special  comment,  for  the  relations  between  brother  and 
sister  had  been  of  a  very  exceptional  nature,  but  at  that 
time  it  was  a  common  custom.  Dickens  makes  Fanny 
Squeers  accompany  John  Browdie  and  his  wife  to  London 
on  their  wedding  trip — journeying  over  part  of  the  very 
road  which  the  Wordsworths  were  to  follow. 

Soon  after  leaving  Brompton  the  bridal  party  passed 
through  Pickering.  At  that  time  the  frescoes  on  the 
clerestory  of  the  parish  church,  which  to-day  are  such  an 
attraction  to  visitors,  were  not  visible.  A  former  rector 
found  that  his  parishioners  paid  more  attention  to  the 
pictures  than  they  did  to  his  sermons,  therefore  he  adopted 
the  simple  process  of  whitewashing  them,  which  effectually 
prevented  the  congregation  seeing,  but  whether  it  made 
them  listen  any  better  is  quite  another  story. 

Then  through  Sinnington,  which  recalls  to  all  Yorkshire- 
men  that  most  famous  of  trencher-fed  packs,  and  its 
equally  famous  old  huntsman  Parker. 

Says  Dorothy :  "At  Kirby  Moorside,  whilst  the  horses 
were  feeding,  we  went  into  the  Churchyard,  after  we  had 
put  a  letter  into  the  Post  Office  for  the  York  Herald.  We 
sauntered  about  and  read  the  gravestones."  Truly  this 
was  a  cheerful  occupation  for  a  wedding  morning,  and  it 
has  always  been  seized  upon  as  an  instance  of  Words- 
worth's coldness.  But  it  is  probably  what  most  people 
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have  done  at  some  time  in  their  lives — not  necessarily  on 
the  wedding  journey,  for  post  horses  do  not  want  feeding 
now-a-days — but  when  compelled  to  wait  in  a  place 
possessing  no  particular  attractions,  one  inevitably  selects 
that  which  offers  the  greatest,  and  in  a  small  country  town 
or  village  this  not  infrequently  is  the  churchyard.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  stands  recorded  that  to  pass  the  time  the 
party  "  read  the  gravestones,"  and  there  has  always  ap- 
peared an  incongruity  in  the  reading  on  such  an  occasion. 

The  diary  has  a  word  of  praise  for  their  driver  from 
Helmsley,  "  who  opened  the  gates  so  dexterously  that  the 
horses  never  stopped,"  which  proves  that  in  1802  there 
must  have  been  gates  across  the  road  other  than  turnpike 
gates,  and  when  crossing  these  hills  some  few  years  ago  we 
found  a  few  still  remaining. 

After  a  glance  at  Riveaulx  Abbey  they  crossed  the 
Hambleton  Hills.  These  hills,  which  only  rise  to  an  alti- 
tude of  about  1,000  feet,  command  from  their  western 
ridge  an  extensive  view  of  the  Vale  of  Mowbray,  and  of 
the  hills  which  rise  from  it  on  the  North  and  West.  In 
some  respects  it  is  similar  to  the  view  of  the  Cheshire  plain 
from  Bowstonegate,  but  with  this  great  difference  that  the 
Yale  of  Mowbray  being  entirely  agricultural  is  free  from 
the  disfigurements  of  smoke,  trade  and  manufactures. 
Away  to  the  North  is  Wensley  Moor,  whence  the  knight 
rode  to  Hartleep  Well,  and  following  his  route  you  come 
to  the  woods  which  lie  above  Richmond  and  its  majestic 
Castle. 

A  few  miles  to  the  North-west  is  Cowton  Moor,  the 
battlefield  of  the  Standard. 

In  the  "  White  Doe  of  Eylstone  "  Norton  says  :  - 

Saw  we  not  the  Plain 
(And  flying  shall  behold  again) 
Where  faith  was  proved  ? — while  to  battle  moved 
The  Standard  on  the  sacred  Wain 
That  bore  it. 
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A  few  miles  across  the  Vale  lies  Topcliffe,  a  home  of  the 
Percys,  very  closely  associated  with  the  "  Rising  of  the 
North,"  and  familiar  to  all  readers  of  Froude's  "  History 
of  England." 

Cobbett,  who  rode  through  the  Vale  in  1832,  was  not 
much  taken  with  the  condition  of  its  agriculture,  but  a 
dozen  years  or  so  later,  when  Kingsley  journeyed  into 
Yorkshire  to  take  up  his  Canonry  at  Middleham,  he  wrote 
of  it  to  his  wife :  — 

A  long  sweep  of  low  rolling  country  with  such  soil,  such 
crops,  and  such  farming !     I  never  saw  such  fertility  before. 

But  beautiful  as  the  Yale  of  Mowbray  is  to  the  stranger, 
from  half-a-dozen  view  points,  from  this  very  Sutton 
Bank,  from  Geb-Dykes,  from  Hunton  Plump,  from  Well— 
from  Kepwick,  or  best  of  all  perhaps  from  Mowbray  Point, 
how  much  more  so  it  is  to  those  familiar  with  its  details, 
who  from  these  various  eminences  can  fill  in  from  memory 
the  local  colourings,  and  read  as  it  were  between  the  lines  ? 

For  the  way  to  extract  all  that  the  Vale  can  give  you  is 
not  to  rush  through  it  at  American  speed,  not  to  motor, 
or  even  cycle  through  it,  but  to  wander  leisurely  through 
its  by-ways — to  saunter  along  its  bridle  paths  and  foot- 
paths, to  stop  where  you  list,  and  for  as  long  as  you  like, 
and  so  to  absorb  its  restful  loveliness. 

Of  these  various  places,  however,  the  Wordsworths,  on 
this  particular  journey  saw  nothing.  Wordsworth  has 
expressed  in  sonnet  form  what  his  sister  embodied  in  her 
diary  in  prose. 

Dark  and  more  dark  the  shades  of  evening  fell 
The  wished  for  point  was  reached — but  at  an  hour 
When  little  could  be  gained  from  that  rich  dower 
Of  prospect  whereof  many  thousands  tell. 
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Yet  did  the  glowing  West  with  marvellous  power 
Salute  us ;  there  stood  Indian  citadel 
Temple  of  Greece,  and  Minster  with  its  tower 
Substantially  expressed,  a  place  for  bell 
Or  clock  to  toll  from !     Many  a  tempting  isle 
With  groves  that  never  were  imagined  lay 
'Mid  seas  how  steadfast !     Objects  all  for  the  eye 
Of  silent  rapture;  but  we  felt  the  while 
We  should  forget  them ;  they  are  of  the  sky 
And  from  our  earthly  memory  fade  away. 

"  We  rode  on  in  the  dark,"  says  Dorothy,  "  and  reached 
Leeming  Lane  at  eleven  o'clock."  By  Leeming  Lane  she 
means  the  New  Inn  which  was  so  known  in  the  coaching 
time  bills.  Situate  on  the  great  North  Road,  it  was  the 
stage  between  Boroughbridge  and  Catterick  Bridge,  and 
was  a  busy  house  in  those  days. 

To-day  it  stands  substantially  the  same  as  in  Words- 
worth's day,  but  with  the  open  space  in  front  of  it  grass 
grown  and  with  few  signs  of  life  about  it.  Like  so  many 
of  its  compeers  it  is  used  as  a  farmhouse,  but  cannot  divest 
itself  of  the  signs  of  its  former  functions,  although  the 
actual  sign  post  has  long  since  passed  away. 

It  stands  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  road,  and  to  use  a 
local  expression,  "  if  its  walls  could  talk  they  would  tell 
some  queer  tales"  Some  of  the  scandals  at  which  that  arch 
scandal  monger  Creevy  hints  might  possibly  be  unearthed, 
and  perhaps  many  adventures  which  were  said  to  have 
taken  place  within  its  walls  might  be  found  only  to  exist 
in  imagination.  At  any  rate  there  is  no  doubt  about  our 
wedding  party  having  spent  the  night  there,  and  this  must 
always  give  it  an  additional  interest  toallWordsworthians. 

Having  two  days'  journey  still  before  them,  they  started 
early  on  the  Tuesday  morning  for  Hawes.  A  few 
hundred  yards  north  of  the  New  Inn,  and  immediately 
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after  passing  the  219th  mile  post  from  London,  stands 
the  Oak  Tree  Inn — the  rival  coaching  house  at  that 
time, — and  now  like  its  fellow  inn,  a  quiet  farmstead.  So 
many  circumstances  point  to  this  being  the  original  of  the 
Holy  Tree  Inn,  that  one  inevitably  connects  it  with  that 
most  delightful  story,  and  we  never  glance  down  the  road 
which  leads  to  the  Water  Meadows  without  recalling  the 
little  red  reading  desk  on  the  platform  of  the  Free  Trade 
Hall,  Manchester,  and  Dickens'  inimitable  rendering  of 
Boots'  reflections  on  the  little  runaways. 

"  Boots  don't  know — perhaps  I  do — but,  never  mind,  it 
don't  signify  either  way — why  it  made  a  man  fit  to  make  a 
fool  of  himself  to  see  them  two  pretty  babies  a-lying  there  in 
the  clear,  still,  sunny  day  not  dreaming  half  so  hard  when 
they  was  asleep  as  they  done  when  they  was  awake.  But, 
Lord  !  when  you  come  to  think  of  yourself,  you  know,  and 
what  a  game  you  have  been  up  to  ever  since  you  was  in  your 
own  cradle,  and  what  a  poor  sort  of  a  chap  you  are,  and  how 
it's  always  either  yesterday  with  you  or  else  to-morrow  and 
never  to-day — that's  where  it  is." 

The  travellers  soon  left  Leeming  Lane  or  "  the  Street," 
as  it  is  still  called,  and  their  road  ran  through  a  succession 
of  pleasant  villages.  Burneston — always  connected  with 
Mrs.  Montagu,  the  original  Blue  stocking,  several  members 
of  whose  family  were  large  benefactors  to  the  parish — and 
Theakstone,  where  Carter  the  faithful  friend  and  steward 
of  the  Montagu  family  lived.  Through  the  sleepy  old 
market  town  of  Bedale,  whose  main  street  is  dominated  by 
its  fine  Church  tower  (it  was  a  former  Rector  of  this  Church 
whose  daughter  Eliza  or  Elizabeth  Luniley  became  the 
wife  of  Laurence  Sterne),  and  forward  into  Wensleydale. 
They  would  pass  within  a  short  distance  of  Hauxwell, 
where  one  of  Thackeray's  fore-elders  was  for  a  time  the 
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Hector,  and  where  Mark  Pattison,  the  Rector  of  Lincoln 
College,  and  his  sister  Dorothy  Windlow,  better  known  as 
Sister  Dora,  lived. 

Further  up  the  Dale  they  were  detained  for  some  time 
waiting  for  a  fresh  horse.  Wordsworth  himself  writes  of 
this  stoppage.  "  The  spot  was  in  front  of  Bolton  Hall, 
where  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  kept  prisoner  after  her 
unfortunate  landing  at  Workington.  The  place  belonged 
to  the  Scropes,  and  Memorials  of  her  are  yet  preserved 
there.  To  beguile  the  time  I  composed  a  sonnet.  The  subject 
was  our  own  confinement  contrasted  with  hers,  but  it  was 
not  thought  worthy  of  being  preserved" — a  criticism  which 
might  fairly  be  offered  of  some  other  poems  which  Words- 
worth wrote,  and  which  unfortunately  were  preserved  and 
published. 

The  following  morning — a  rainy  one — they  left  Hawes 
at  six  o'clock,  but  the  sun  got  out  later  in  the  day  and 
"  Mary  was  much  pleased  with  Garsdale  "  is  her  sister-in- 
law's  comment  on  this  portion  of  the  journey.  They  had 
a  pleasant  ride  to  Kendal,  and  reached  Grasmere  about  six 
o'clock  the  same  evening. 

So  ended  this  short  but  notable  journey.  To  Words- 
worth himself,  with  all  his  coldness,  it  must  have  been  of 
supreme  importance,  for  even  with  his  abstraction  in 
higher  matters,  and  however  pensive  his  mood,  "  human 
nature's  daily  food  "  had  to  be  considered,  and  poets  can 
no  more  live  on  verse  alone  than  other  mortals.  They 
have  sometimes  to  come  down  to  the  green  earth,  and  the 
presence  of  such  a  wife  as  Mary  Wordsworth — 

A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned 
To  warn,  to  comfort  and  command, 
And  yet  a  spirit  still  and  bright 
With  something  of  angelic  light, 
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must  have  exercised  a  great  influence  upon  her  husband, 
and  the  day's  work  at  Brompton  was  an  excellent  one  for 
him,  and  through  him  for  all  his  readers. 

For  those  who  value  the  doctrine  of  "  plain  living  and 
high  thinking,"  however  little  they  may  practice  it,  the 
simplicity  of  the  whole  proceedings  has  a  special  charm. 
The  village  church — the  quiet  wedding — the  entire  absence 
of  all  display,  and  Dorothy's  unaffected  narrative,  cannot 
fail  to  interest  us. 

For  those  to  whom  the  North  Biding  is  endeared  by 
many  a  pleasant  association,  who  look  back  with  happy 
memories  to  the  days  spent  on  its  hills  and  in  its  dales, 
an  additional  pleasure  is  given  in  thus  recalling  the 
wedding  journey  of  the  Poet  Wordsworth  and  his  radiant 
wife. 


OX    THE    ALPS. 

By  PHILIP  S.  MINOR 

nPHERE  is  no  need  to  relate  what  happened  to  the  three 
of  us  in  the  trains,  on  the  boat,  in  London,  and  in 
Paris.  The  adventures  we  had  were  not  climbing  ones, 
though  we  enjoyed  or  suffered  them  in  our  several  ways. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  two  others  refrained  from 
following  my  example  on  the  boat,  and  what  I  did  was 
quite  involuntary. 

We  started  as  climbers  from  Martigny  by  taking  a 
conveyance  as  far  as  we  could,  and  finished  up  with  a 
five  mile  walk  in  the  rain  to  Fionnay,  where  we  discovered 
an  hotel,  which  gave  us  shelter.  On  the  Sunday  morning 
we  started  for  the  Col  de  Fenetre  with  our  rucksacks. 
I  cannot  tell  how  heavy  mine  was,  but  never  again  do  I 
intend  to  go  over  a  pass  of  over  9,000  feet  carrying  on  my 
back  150  Ibs.,  the  apparent  weight  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
We  reached  the  top  in  due  course,  and  discovered,  by 
consulting  Ball,  which  was  in  my  pocket,  that  it  was 
two  hours  down  to  Ollomont,  the  nearest  village.  We 
ran  most  of  the  way,  and  in  about  four  hours  from  the  top 
we  reached,  that  village,  and  later,  having  commandeered 
a  man  and  a  horse  to  carry  our  rucksacks,  we  found 
ourselves  at  Yalpelline  about  ten  in  the  evening.  There 
Ball  said  the  best  hotel  was  the  "  Lion  d'Or,"  and  we 
looked  for  it  for  several  hours,  or  so  the  time  appeared 
to  us.  Then  we  arranged  for  one  of  us  to  try  to  understand 
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French,  spoken  with  a  provincial  accent,  with  the  result 
that  we  helieve  the  "  Lion  d'Or  "  does  not  exist.  However, 
we  found  charitable  persons  at  an  inn,  who  made  up  beds 
for  us  on  the  floor. 

The  next  day  we  continued  our  climbing  by  driving 
through  Aosta  to  Aymaville,  and  then  walked  to  Cogne, 
hiring  a  mule  for  our  rucksacks.  Another  of  us  practised 
French  on  the  driver,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  ride  on  the 
mule.  At  Cogne  we  went  to  one  of  the  two  hotels,  and  we 
advise  everyone  else  to  go  to  the  other.  We  arose  the  next 
morning  at  the  late  hour  of  six,  and  proceeded  to  try  to  find 
our  way  by  the  Pousset  Chalets  to  the  Punta  Rossa,  a  hill 
about  18  feet  under  12,000.  We,  however,  missed  the 
path,  and  did  a  ridge  walk,  bagging  a  10,000  feet  peak 
on  the  way.  From  the  Punta  Rossa  we  had  a  fine  view 
of  the  Grivola,  and  planned  our  route  up  that  hill.  The 
next  day  we  started  in  the  afternoon  for  the  Herbetat 
Chalets,  and  there  spent  the  night.  The  stones  were  hard 
and  sharp,  the  hay  was  scanty,  the  fleas  were  many.  I 
may  say,  however,  that  we  brought  them  all  away,  as  the 
next  time  we  went  there  there  were  none  left.  We  started 
for  the  Herbetat  the  following  morning  early,  and  took 
to  the  ridge,  and  had  three  hours'  excellent  rock  climbing, 
only  to  find  ourselves  on  the  glacier  with  a  longer  ridge 
in  front  on  which  we  had  many  more  hours  of  climbing. 
The  easier  and  usual  course  would  have  been  to  have  taken 
to  the  glacier  for  an  hour,  and  so  avoided  the  three  hours' 
lower  rock  climb.  As  a  result  of  not  doing  this  we  had 
the  choice  at  3-30  in  the  afternoon,  when  over  12,000  feet, 
and  within  200  feet  of  the  top,  of  continuing  our  climb 
and  staying  at  the  Chalets  again,  or  traversing  to  the 
north  ridge  and  coming  down.  We  understood  that  a 
search  party  would  cost  about  £100,  and  we  decided  our 
peak  was  not  worth  that,  and  so  came  down,  getting  to 
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the  valley  just  at  dusk,  and  spending  some  hours  in  the 
dark  finding  our  way  along  the  valley  to  Cogne. 

After  that  we  took  a  day  off,  and  the  following  day 
climbed  the  Grivola,  a  13,000  feet  peak  over  8,000  feet 
up  and  down  from  Cogne,  a  capital  view  point,  a  very 
interesting  climb,  and  easy  to  find  except  at  the  lower 
levels  on  the  way  to  the  Pousset  Chalets,  where  we  were 
troubled  with  a  path. 

This  was  all  we  did  without  guides,  and  a  word  as  to 
guideless  work  may  be  useful.  Given  fine  weather  (which 
we  had  all  through  except  for  about  four  hours),  and 
given  plenty  of  time,  say  three  months'  holiday  each  year, 
I  think  guideless  climbing  is  excellent  sport.  But  it 
wants  plenty  of  time,  so  that  mistakes  one  day  may  be 
rectified  the  next;  and  it  wants  to  be  practised  on  the  less 
important  hills  first.  It  is  not  advisable  to  do  any 
complicated  glacier  or  any  hill  much  over  13,000  feet 
without  a  guide.  One  is  used  to  the  full  description  of 
the  ways  up  British  hills.  Ball  will  dismiss  4,000  feet 
in  three  or  four  lines. 

We  took  a  guide  for  the  Grand  Paradis,  sleeping  once 
more  in  the  Herbetat  Chalets,  and  finding  the  fauna 
absent.  The  traverse  of  this  mountain  is  excellent  but 
very  complicated  on  the  Cogne  side.  The  view  from  the 
top  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  we  had.  We  were  high, 
but  not  high  enough  to  look  down  on  all  the  hills,  and  we 
could  therefore  see  better  the  beauty  of  their  forms.  We 
came  down  to  Pont,  in  the  Val  Savaranche,  on  the  Monday, 
walked  and  drove  to  Courmayeuron  the  Tuesday,  and  loafed 
on  the  Wednesday 

We  arranged  for  two  guides  for  Mont  Blanc,  and  at 
seven  o'clock  on  the  Thursday  morning  one  turned  up  to 
say  that  his  cousin,  the  other  guide,  was  detained  by 
family  affairs.  We  at  once  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
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mother  and  child  were  doing  well,  and  were  told  they 
were,  but  the  child  was  aged  ten,  and  family  affairs  merely 
meant  that  the  other  guide  was  rich  and  had  changed  his 
mind.  However,  by  eight  o'clock  we  had  secured  another 
guide,  and  were  on  our  way  to  the  Dome  Hut,  which  we 
reached  before  dark,  and  cooked  and  enjoyed  a  six-course 
dinner,  the  materials  for  which  we  had  carried  up. 
About  2-30  a.m.  we  were  on  our  way  again,  reached  the 
top  about  1-30  p.m.,  and  came  to  Chamonix  about  8-30p.m., 
having  walked  eighteen  hours,  during  fifteen  of  which  we 
had  the  rope  on.  I  had  never  been  over  13,500  feet  before 
and  I  found  the  last  2,000  feet  very  trying.  In  fact,  I 
noticed  that  over  10,000  feet  there  was  a  want  of  sufficient 
air  to  be  quite  comfortable.  It  should,  however,  be  stated 
that  it  was  only  in  ascending  that  the  rarity  of  air  was 
any  inconvenience  to  me.  I  walked  about  without  any 
unusual  effort  on  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  came  down 
as  fast  as  regard  for  safety  in  the  steps  would  allow.  One  of 
the  party  suffered  from  headache  over  14,000  feet,  and  this 
continued  till  he  was  below  10,000  feet  in  coming  down. 
The  guides,  too,  admitted  a  pressure  on  their  foreheads 
which  seemed  to  last  some  time.  I  think  the  headache 
is  worse  for  the  individual,  but  the  shortness  of  breath 
the  worse  for  the  party,  as  it  meant  moving  very  slowly 
upward. 

I  travelled  back  from  Chamonix  alone  without  baggage. 
I  had  no  more  climbing  adventures.  My  French  con- 
versation (mostly  nouns)  was  just  enough  to  carry  me 
through.  Part  of  the  time  in  the  train  I  travelled  with 
two  Americans,  four  Spaniards,  and  one  German,  and  the 
attempt  to  understand  one  another  in  French,  our  only 
common  language,  was  distinctly  humourous. 

I  intend  to  try  more  mountains  another  year  if  possible, 
even  though  when  I  get  over  10,000  or  12,000  feet  my 
breath  comes  in  a  series  of  gasps,  and  I  wonder  while 
proceeding  uphill  why  people  ever  do  come  out  to  climb. 


SEAFARING  BALLADS. 
By  TINSLEY  PRATT. 

I 

"  OLAF  THE  YIKING." 
(Tenth  century.) 


of  Norway 

Sails  o'er  the  Swan's  bath, 
His  ship  is  the  Serpent, 
Great  dragon  of  war! 
Master  of  heroes, 
Huler  of  Baresarks, 
Olaf  of  Norway, 
King  of  the  Sea  ! 

Time  was  when  heroes 
Prayed  unto  Odin, 
Prayed  unto  Freya, 
And  Thor  with  his  hammer, 
Ere  yet  the  White  Christ 
Reigned  in  His  glory 
Throughout  the  Norselands. 

Praise  then  to  Olaf, 
True  child  of  Harald— 
Harald  the  Fairhaired  ! 
Spent  was  his  childhood 
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Far  hence  in  bondage; 
Great  were  the  deeds  of 
His  youth  and  his  manhood, 
Ere  yet  he  came  to 
His  Kingdom  of  Norway. 

"Winds  of  the  wide  world 
Come  o'er  the  Swan's  bath, 
Fill  the  white  sail,  and 
Speed  the  Long  Serpent, 
Gull  of  the  fiord, 
Snake  of  the  Sea  ! 


II. 

"  CAPTAIN  BASSET." 
(Sixteenth  century.) 

A  youth  rode  west  from  London  town ; 
A  sword  from  his  girdlestead  hung  down  : 
And  ever  he  laughed — as  who  should  say — 
"  I'm  bound  for  Plymouth  port  away !  " 

Now  when  he  came  to  Catte-water 
Upspake  an  ancient  shipman  there; 
And  "  whither  away,  my  son,"  he  cried, 
"  Or  would  you  range  the  waters  wide  ?  " 

Answered  the  lad  :   "  I  pray  you  tell 
If  Captain  Basset  be  hale  and  well? 
For  I  would  to  the  Spanish  Main 
When  the  Lapwing  puts  to  sea  again." 
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"  Captain  Basset,"  the  shipman  cried, 
"  Alas  !  he  sleeps  beneath  the  tide  ! 
And  I,  of  his  merry  shipmen  all, 
Alone  may  answer  to  the  call." 

"  Captain  Basset  he  put  to  sea, 

And  shook  each  reef  of  canvas  free : 

But  never  again,  in  weal  or  woe, 

Did  the  Lapwing  fetch  to  Plymouth  Hoe. 

"  She  lies  a  hundred  fathoms  sheer, 
Where  fierce  leviathans  round  her  steer; 
And  little  it  cheers  my  heart  to  know 
Of  the  gold  and  jewels  that  lie  below. 

1  Yet  sometimes  in  my  dreams  I  see 
The  Lapwing  steering  o'er  the  sea : 
Then  at  the  watch  I  take  my  spell 
And  hear  the  shipman  strike  the  bell. 

"  But  hie  you  back  to  London  town, 
By  road,  and  stream,  and  breezy  down; 
For  Captain  Basset,  you  well  may  know, 
Shall  never  more  come  to  Plymouth  Hoe." 


A    VOLENDAM    FISHERMAN. 


ON  THE  ZUIDER  ZEE. 
By  ERNEST  MARRIOTT. 

/^\  N"  the  shores  of  the  large  gulf  which,  since  its  origin  by 
inundation  seven  hundred  years  ago  has  been  known 
as  the  Zuider  Zee,  the  march  of  fashion  is  unheeded,  and 
in  the  red  roofed  villages  which  cluster  round  the  marge 
of  this  inland  sea  the  transfiguring  hand  of  modernity 
has  been  stayed.  That  a  race  of  people  should  be  wearing 
the  same  style  of  dress  as  that  of  their  ancestors  of  three 
centuries  ago  is  sufficiently  remarkable.  But  that  such  a 
delightful  state  of  things  should  exist  so  near  to  a  civili- 
sation of  progressive  vulgarity  is  still  more  so.  In  Hol- 
land the  ancient  and  the  modern  rub  shoulders,  jostle 
against  each  other  and  drift  apart  again.  The  streams 
meet  and  flow  along  together  yet  do  not  mix. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  characteristics  that  fascinate 
the  observer.  For  instance,  you  may  go  to  Scheveningen 
on  the  sea  coast,  a  place  of  glittering  sands  and  gigantic 
hotels  and  you  will  find  the  same  characteristic  there. 
Scheveningen  is  a  Dutch  Brighton  with  an  immense  stretch 
of  promenade  backed  by  fashionable  cafe  restaurants 
where  the  visitor  pays  four  or  five  shillings  for  the  privi- 
lege of  eating  an  omelette.  Yet  a  little  way  beyond  the 
south  end  of  the  promenade,  there  is  a  tiny  wooden-hutted 
fishing  village  that  smells  to  heaven.  In  the  clear  summer 
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evenings  after  the  fishers  have  returned,  to  harbour  the 
inhabitants,  clad  in  their  quaint  baggy  costumes  and  bar- 
baric ornaments,  sally  forth  out  of  the  fishy  reek  and  the 
tarry  odour  and  walk  along  the  electrically  lit  promenade 
into  the  fashionable  throng.  All  seem  to  partake  of  the 
light  and  the  glamour  with  equal  zest.  Yet  the  two 
classes  are  as  far  apart  in  their  appearance  and  mode  of 
life  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be. 

It  is  extraordinary,  considering  the  small  area  of  Hol- 
land, how  many  varieties  of  costume  are  in  vogue  among 
the  peasantry.  Each  colony  has  an  individuality.  Katwyk 
with  its  fishermen  in  scarlet  bags,  Volendam  with  its  reds 
and  dark  browns,  and  Marken  in  a  riot  of  green,  vermilion 
and  yellow  are  a  few  instances,  while  in  some  of  the  little 
known  parts  of  Friesland  the  inhabitants  resemble  the 
nondescript  pirate  chief  beloved  by  the  patrons  of  burlesque 
melodrama. 

Holland  is  small  but  fascinating.  The  tides  of  history 
surging  through  the  centuries  have  not  obliterated  wholly 
the  evidences  of  its  early  struggles  as  everywhere  are 
traces  and  spoils  of  the  past  left  stranded  like  bits  of 
wreckage  yet  retaining  an  aura  about  them  which  conjures 
up  to  the  mind  a  moving  and  inspiriting  story. 

The  names  of  Dutch  things  are  a  joy  though  occa- 
sionally a  trial.  What  could  be  more  descriptive  than 
the  word  "  Klompen,"  which  means  clogs,  or  more  tender 
than  the  word  "Kinderen,"  for  children  ?  As  a  counterblast 
there  is  the  village  of  Alblasserdam  surrounded  by  towns 
and  hamlets,  most  of  whose  names  have  the  same  ter- 
mination. Just  as  "  Penelope  "  in  Ireland,  after  seeing 
Ballyshannon,  suggested  a  tour  to  all  the  "Bally"  places 
so  might  be  suggested  a  visit  to  all  the  "  dam  "  places 
in  Holland,  a  start  being  made  from  a  fairly  well-known 
hotel  in  Amsterdam  whose  full  postal  address  looks  like 
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a  picturesque  arrangement  of  profanities.  Holland  is, 
undoubtedly,  the  country  of  the  "dammed."  It  is  the 
land  where  you  may  obtain,  what  Punch  calls,  "  satisfac- 
tion without  profanity." 

It  was  my  second  visit  to  the  country  of  dykes  and 
windmills.  On  the  previous  occasion  I  had  been  to 
the  larger  towns  and  had  not  time  to  see  Yolendam  and 
Marken,  the  two  places  around  which  this  account  is 
written.  The  way  thither  involves  several  changes.  The 
train  from  the  Hook  reached  Amsterdam  at  9-0  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  after  breakfast  I  went  down  to  the 
harbour  and  booked  my  passage  to  Volendam.  The  journey 
is  in  three  stages.  First  of  all  you  board  a  tiny  steamer 
which  is  called,  for  short,  a  "  Havenstoombootdienst," 
and,  if  you  are  unlucky  as  I  was,  you  will  be  the  only 
male  passenger,  the  boat  usually  being  crowded  with 
Zuider  Zee  fisher-girls  going  back  to  their  homes  after 
an  early  morning  visit  to  the  City.  It  was  a  somewhat 
trying"  experience,  though  it  might  have  been  worse  had 
I  understood  the  language  they  were  speaking.  There 
are  a  number  of  bridges  under  which  the  boat  has  to  pass, 
and  some  of  them  are  so  low  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
passengers  to  duck  down  as  the  steamer  without  pausing 
glides  underneath.  Strangers  in  the  land  are  considered 
fair  game  for  a  Dutch  joke,  and,  no  warning  being  given, 
the  unwary  foreigner  will  contribute  to  the  gaiety  of 
Holland  by  leaving  a  portion  of  his  head  adhering  to 
one  of  its  bridges.  Luckily  for  myself  I  had  been  on  the 
canals  before,  and  when  at  the  psychological  moment  I 
ducked  my  head,  I  was  amused  to  see  that  a  number  of  the 
girls  had  become  so  excited  in  the  anticipatory  enjoyment 
of  an  excruciating  humorosity  that  they  did  not  look  out 
for  themselves.  I  was  not  to  blame  for  what  happened, 
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but  from  the  looks  I  received  one  might  have  imagined 
that  I  was  the  blackest  criminal  alive. 

After  more  "duckings"  we  landed,  and  began  the  second 
stage  of  the  journey  by  a  steam  tram  with  a  wheezy 
boiler-contrivance  pulling  four  carriages  after  it.  The 
route  lies  through  the  open  country  and  after  three  hours 
jolting  it  becomes  slightly  monotonous.  The  engine  con- 
tinually loses  its  puff  which  means  that  the  male  passengers 
get  out  and  smoke  while  it  gets  its  breath  back.  We  pass 
through  wide  green  pastures  dotted  with  solemn-eyed  cows 
and  bedecked  with  gesticulating  windmills,  the  track  run- 
ning on  the  edges  of  the  roads  and  along  the  willow  tufted 
banks  of  the  canals.  When  a  village  is  reached  the  tram 
slows  down  to  a  crawl,  the  guard  gets  off  and  walks  in 
front  of  the  engine  down  the  main  street  clanging  a  big 
bell.  The  entire  population  turns  out  to  watch  our  passing, 
It  is  the  event  of  the  day.  At  every  window  and  door 
are  peering  faces,  and  on  each  side  we  are  escorted  by  an 
extraordinary  number  of  small  children  in  clattering  sa- 
bots. These  villages  are  wonderfully  clean  and  bright. 
Each  house  is  different  in  style  and  colour  from  its  neigh- 
bour, and  under  an  intense  sunlight  the  effect  is  dazzling. 
At  every  stopping-place  the  number  of  passengers  lessened, 
and  I  was  the  only  one  left  when  the  tram  came  to  the 
end  of  its  journey  at  Edam.  Here  my  luggage  was  taken 
up  by  a  taciturn  individual  in  a  marvellous  patchwork 
coat  who  beckoned  me  to  follow  him.  It  was  a  hot  day 
with  a  blistering  sun  and  after  walking  down  many  shining 
streets  we  finally  came  to  a  weed-covered  waterway  with 
a  little  cove  under  a  clump  of  trees.  He  plumped  my  bag 
into  an  old  worm-eaten  sailing  boat  and  indicated  in  three 
solemn  and  expressive  gestures  that  somebody  would  come 
along  presently  and  convey  me  and  my  baggage  along 
the  canals  to  Yolendam.  He  then  wandered  away. 
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Time  is  of  no  account  on  the  Zuider  Zee;  nobody  ever 
thinks  of  worrying  about  anything,  therefore,  I  got  out 
of  the  quivering  sunlight  and  into  the  boat  and  sat  smok- 
ing in  the  green  gloom  for  half  an  hour  until  a  fat  youth 
encased  in  balloon-like  trousers  drifted  slowly  on  board. 
He  wore  a  rapt  and  ecstatic  smile  which  widened  alarm- 
ingly when  I  offered  him  a  cigar.  After  lighting  his 
smoke  from  mine  he  displayed  a  little  energy  and  hoisted 
a  sail.  Then  began  the  last  stage  of  the  journey  and 
in  more  time  than  it  would  take  to  walk  we  drew  quietly 
into  Volendam,  the  region  of  strange  odours. 

Volendam  dates  back  to  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is 
underneath  the  level  of  the  sea  and  nestles  close  by  the  pro- 
tecting dyke,  the  top  of  which  is  used  as  the  main  street.  As 
you  step  on  to  it  you  annihilate  time,  as  it  were,  and  spring 
back  a  few  hundred  years.  In  one  stride  you  are  back 
in  the  past.  A  first  impression  has  a  dreamlike  quality. 
The  narrow  streets  with  their  rows  of  tiny  wooden  huts 
with  pointed  gables  suggest  a  colony  of  dolls  houses.  The 
fishermen,  giant-like,  bronzed  and  imperturbable,  are  clad 
in  fur  hats,  magenta  jackets  and  the  baggiest  of  baggy 
breeches  made  from  a  material  closely  resembling  in 
appearance  and  texture  the  felting  used  for  the  roofing 
of  hen-coops.  The  apparent  unreality  of  things  is  en- 
hanced by  their  behaviour.  Here  there  is  no  "  'eaving 
of  'arf  bricks "  at  the  stranger.  Instead,  the  traveller 
finds  himself  taken  for  granted.  Without  even  a  glance 
of  curiosity  he  is  accepted  as  part  of  the  cosmos.  As  I 
saw  these  big  fellows  kick  off  their  wooden  klompen  outside 
their  doors  and  stoop  to  get  inside  their  houses,  it  suggested 
to  my  fancy  the  men  of  Brobdingnag  attempting  to  live 
in  Lilliput. 

I  was  to  stay  at  the  Cafe  Spaander  which  is  the  only 
hotel  in  the  village.  It  is  a  delightful  little  inn  built 
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mostly  of  wood  and  resting  on  piles  at  the  edge  of  the  dyke. 
The  charm  of  the  place  is  incommunicable  by  mere  words. 
On  the  threshold  the  expected  visitor  receives  a  welcome 
so  hearty  that  he  is  almost  bewildered  and  wonders  whether 
he  has  been  mistaken  for  a  long  lost  relative.  And  the 
warmth  of  the  greeting  is  only  equalled  by  the  sorrow 
at  his  departure.  Moreover  he  will  realise  before  a  week 
is  out  that  this  friendliness  is  sincere  and  genuine.  The 
cafe  is  and  might  well  be  famous.  There  were  about 
twenty-five  visitors  of  various  nationalities  staying  there 
when  I  visited  it.  Most  of  them  were  strangers  to  each 
other,  but  we  all  became  united  in  the  brotherhood  of 
Art.  Volendam  happily  has  no  attraction  for  the  ordinary 
sight-seer  as  the  only  accommodation  is  at  the  Cafe  Spaan- 
der  where,  a  visitor  who  betrayed  110  inclination  to  paint 
or  sketch  would  feel  himself  to  be  a  sort  of  pariah  and 
would  be  regarded  with  grave  suspicion. 

"  Of  course  you  have  come  to  paint,  Mr.  So  and  So  ?  " 
No  ?  Then  you  draw  with  the  pen  or  pencil  ?  No  ?  Ah  ! 
Then  you  must  have  come  with  a  camera  to  take  photo- 
graphs ?  NO  ?  Blank  astonishment  and  confusion  ensues. 
Outraged  artists  attack  in  a  body  and  stab  the  intruder 
to  death  with  palette  knives  and  portcrayons. 

It  is  a  fact  that  a  few  years  ago  a  famous 
painter  was  actually  refused  lodging  there  until  he 
produced  his  sketch  book.  Many  well-known  artists 
have  stayed  at  the  cafe  and  most  of  them  have 
presented  a  painting  or  drawing  to  the  proprietor. 
The  wooden  walls  of  the  long  low  rooms  are  covered  with 
them.  There  are  paintings  by  Stanhope  Forbes,  Moffat 
Lindner,  Cassiers,  Josef  Israels,  and  many  others.  The 
lighter  side  is  represented  by  Phil  May,  Tom  Browne, 
and  "Will  Owen,  who  have  contributed  many  amusing 
sketches.  The  collection  has  now  attained  some  impor- 
tance and  must  be  worth  a  considerable  sum. 
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It  is  pleasant  to  think  over  the  happy  days  spent  in 
this  antique  village ;  rambling  about  on  the  cobbled  edges 
of  the  canals  seeking  subjects  for  sketches,  lying  on  the 
grassy  slope  of  the  landward  side  of  the  dyke  smoking 
aromatical  cigars  at  two  a  penny — who  could  help  being 
a  philosopher  with  cigars  so  good  and  cheap — working 
at  a  drawing  in  the  shade  of  the  hut  where  klompen  are 
sold  in  strings  like  onions,  with  the  model  blinking  in 
the  sun  and  looking  contemplatively  happy  at  the  prospect 
of  earning  fivepence  an  hour.  In  the  evening  walking 
along  the  top  of  the  dyke,  with  the  waves  of  the  Zuider 
Zee  gently  lapping  the  seaward  slope,  while  down  below 
on  the  other  side  could  be  seen  the  Yolendam  milk  maids 
with  their  white-winged,  caps  glimmering  in  the  dusk 
bringing  the  cattle  home  to  the  sheds.  And  later  on  to 
get  to  the  end  of  the  wooden  jetty  and  look  back  at  Yolen- 
dam sleeping  in  the  starry  silence.  The  lights  from  the 
inn  stain  the  water  with  gleaming  coloured  shapes.  Away 
to  the  right  the  moon  splashes  the  sea  with  silver,  against 
which  an  arm  of  the  harbour  stands  out  intensely  black 
as  if  painted  with  indian  ink,  while  the  sailors'  beacon 
at  the  end  of  the  quay  communicates  to  the  water  one 
wriggling  worm-like  reflection.  And  then  the  nights 
spent  in  the  cafe  itself.  The  hotel  is  built  on  the  edge  of 
the  dyke  near  to  the  harbour,  and  after  dinner  we  sat  out 
on  the  broad  wooden  verandah  with  our  coffee,  watching 
the  fishing  smacks  gliding  home  through  the  grey-green 
water,  while  the  last  rays  from  the  setting  sun  fired  their 
brown  sails  to  glowing  orange  and  lit  up  the  tops  of  the 
worm-eaten  harbour  piles  as  with  a  yellow  torchlight.  The 
boats  would  sometimes  pass  so  close  to  us  that  we  could 
hear  the  steady  snore  of  the  water  under  their  bows  and, 
as  they  neared  the  harbour  entrance,  they  would  slip  one 
behind  another  and  resolve  themselves  into  a  stately  pro- 
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cession,  each  vessel  carrying  a  silent  and  statuesque  figure 
at  the  helm.  Later  on  a  big  white  moon  would  float 
up  into  the  heavens  and  flood  everything  with  radiance. 
Inside,  the  tavern  was  bright  and  shining  with  cleanliness, 
and  when  it  got  too  chilly  for  us  to  sit  outside  we  continued 
the  evening  in  the  long  low  bar-room  which  is  the  main 
apartment  of  the  Cafe  Spaander.  This  room  has  a  boarded 
floor  which  through  continuous  scrubbing  has  become 
bleached  almost  white.  Scattered  about  are  small  maho- 
gany tables,  and  at  one  end  is  a  piano  standing  near 
some  brackets  which  are  holding  beautiful  models  of  ships. 
Oil  paintings,  charcoal  sketches  and  water  colour  drawings 
in  great  variety  convert  the  room  into  a  miniature  picture 
gallery.  It  was  here  that  we  spent  most  of  our  nights. 
A  mixed  company,  with  a  bond  of  fellowship,  we  never 
found  the  evenings  too  long.  A  few  would  play  billiards, 
one  would  tinkle  on  the  piano,  there  would  be  a  group  play- 
ing cards,  and  other  groups  chatting  away  unconscious  of 
the  fact  that  the  little  French  artist  was  making  ludicrous 
caricatures  of  them  in  his  sketch  book.  We  smoked  con- 
tinuously until  the  features  of  the  room  became  somewhat 
indistinct  in  the  blue  haze.  Every  one  was  contented 
and  seemed  to  catch  the  infectious  happiness  which 
emanated  from  the  host  and  hostess  and  their  charming 
daughters,  who  were  interspersed  among  the  visitors 
helping  to  make  things  go.  Towards  11  o'clock,  when 
the  company  had  thinned  down,  about  a  dosen  of  us, 
including  "  Old  Spaander,"  would  gather  round  a  table 
with  our  smokes  and  liquids  and  yarn  away  till  midnight, 
when  the  host  would  solemnly  and  fervently  wring  each 
of  us  by  the  hand  and  express  the  hope  that  we  would 
sleep  soundly. 

About  the  middle  of  the  week  a  fisherman  took  me  over 
to    Harken    in    his    sailing    boat.     Marken    is    a    small 
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island  whose  early  history  is  unknown.  Once  the 
property  of  the  Monastery  of  the  White  Friars  and  after- 
wards the  haunt  of  pirates  it  has  continually  waged  war 
against  the  sea  and  succeeded  in  keeping  its  head  fairly 
dry  underneath  the  sea  level.  It  is  completely  surrounded 
by  a  strong  sea-wall  which  is  not  always  strong  enough  and 
has  been  kept  under  suspicion  for  centuries.  Even  now  it  is 
not  safe,  the  island  is  often  under  water  and  the  inhabitants 
made  captive  on  the  mounds  on  which  their  settlements 
are  built.  Marken  is  not  big,  you  can  walk  round  it  in 
three  or  four  hours.  But  the  Markeners  are  bigger  even 
than  the  Yolendamers.  They  are  a  distinctive  race,  en- 
tirely original  in  their  manners  and  appearance.  How 
they  got  there  and  from  whence  they  came  nobody  knows. 
There  is  a  suggestion  of  the  Laplander  about  them.  The 
villages  are  built  on  wooden  piles  or  mounds  of  earth  and 
are  separated  from  one  another  by  about  half  a  mile,  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  island  is  a  big  grass-covered  mound. 
This  is  the  burial  ground,  the  reason  of  its  height  being 
apparent  when  you  are  told  that  the  winter  tides  break 
down  the  weaker  portions  of  the  dyke  and  burst  in  flood 
over  the  lower  levels. 

I  had  arranged  with  the  fisherman  the  night  before 
to  sail  me  over,  but  when  I  awoke  and  looked  out  of  the 
window  the  sea  was  grey  and  cruel  looking  and  there 
was  a  strong  wind  blowing  high  and  sonorous  with  a  sound 
like  that  which  is  heard  in  a  ship's  rigging.  I  thought 
the  visit  would  have  to  be  put  off  but  the  gale,  however, 
died  down,  the  sun  came  out  before  we  started,  and  there 
seemed  every  promise  of  a  fine  day.  "We  arrived  about 
11  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  was  blazing  hot  when  we 
got  there,  andx  the  fisherwomen  in  their  vivid  embroidered 
costumes  looked  exceedingly  gay  as  they  walked  about  the 
harbour.  The  prevailing  colours  they  wear  are  vermilion, 
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yellow  and  green,  and  nearly  all  of  them  have  tow-coloured 
hair.  It  was  a  gorgeous  sight.  They  seemed  to  have 
burgeoned  out  into  tropical  flowers. 

On  the  island  itself  the  predominating  colour  is 
green.  All  shades  are  to  be  found  on  the  houses; 
olive  green,  bottle  green,  pea  green,  and  apple 
green,  and  where  the  paint  has  been  left  long 
to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  salt  air  it  has  turned  to 
brilliant  verdigris.  The  contrast  for  which  the  eye  seeks 
is  supplied  by  the  clothing  of  the  inhabitants  and  the 
great  red  roof -tiles  which  are  curved  like  those  of  a  pagoda. 
The  sun  poured  on  everything  with  intense  brilliance 
and  the  pitch  on  the  lower  boards  of  the  huts  seemed  to 
sputter  in  the  burning  glare.  I  rambled  about  for  an 
hour  or  two  and  after  visiting  four  of  the  settlements 
was  glad  to  rest  in  the  quiet  pool  of  shadow  made  by 
the  little  church  and  consider  the  greenness  of  the  Marken 
land  and  the  exceeding  great  flatness  thereof.  Dutch 
weather  is  as  uncertain  as  our  own.  A  faint  breeze  sprang 
up  bringing  dark-looking  cloiuds  which  distributed  the  sun- 
light into  moving  irregular  patches.  I  rose  to  go  and, 
turning  a  corner,  stumbled  upon  a  funeral.  It  brought 
me  to  a  standstill  for  it  was  not  like  an  ordinary  one. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  me  was  the  entire  absence 
of  moirbid  interest  on  the  part  of  the  neighbours.  Neither 
was  their  any  ostentatious  display  of  grief  from  the 
mourners.  There  were  six  bearers  who  had  just  hoisted 
the  coffin  on  to  their  shoulders  as  I  caught  sight  of  them, 
and  they  seemed  to  be  awaiting  some  signal.  A  bell  began 
to  toll  from  the  burial  mound,  and  at  the  second  stroke  the 
procession  started  with  the  priest  walking  in  front.  The 
coffin  had  a  plain  black  pall  draped  over  it,  and  following 
behind  were  a  number  of  fisher-girls  in  plain  black  and 
white.  The  simplest  things  are  very  often  the  greatest. 
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This  was  exemplified  here.  The  vulgar  trappings  of  woe 
which  usually  accompany  a  funeral  were  absent  and  in 
their  place  was  simplicity  and  sincerity.  As  the  proces- 
sion moved  slowly  and  steadily  by  the  weedy  waterways, 
the  sky  grew  darker  with  impending  storm  and,  by  a 
strange  freak,  the  heavy  thunder-blue  clouds  were  urged 
along  in  the  same  direction  and  apparently  at  the  same 
pace.  The  bell  ceased  tolling  when  the  cemetery  was 
reached,  and  almost  immediately  the  sky  began  to  crackle 
like  musketry.  I  could  not  see  plainly  from  my  shelter 
owing  to  the  rain  which  now  began  to  descend  in  torrents. 
The  remainder  of  the  ceremony  was  seen  indistinctly,  and 
the  thunder  became  more  frequent  and  punctuated  by 
flashes  of  lightning.  An  immense  gloom  had  descended 
on  everything,  intensified  by  the  sudden  pallid  flares  and 
bursts  of  sound.  Xature  was  giving  to  the  dead  fisherman 
a  magnificent  requiem,  and  it  seemed  to  invest  him  with 
an  immense  and  portentous  dignity.  The  ceremony  on 
the  mound  went  on  without  signs  of  hurry,  and  towards 
its  conclusion  the  storm  began  to  abate,  and  ragged  strips 
of  lemon-coloured  light  broke  through  the  clouds.  The 
gloom  rapidly  lifted  and  as  the  burial  party  returned  the 
downpour  ceased,  the  sounds  of  the  storm,  died  away  into 
distant  mutterings,  and  the  sun  shone  out  again  on  the 
glistening  roofs.  The  warm  rays  danced  eveiy where 
flashing  from  rills  and  pools,  and  setting  the  wet  grass 
all  a-twinkle  till  the  little  island  became  like  a  big  green 
jewel  shimmering  in  the  sea.  As  I  made  my  way  to  the 
harbour  a  venerable  stork  with  long  red  legs  flapped  from 
out  the  remains  of  a  wrecked  boat  whose  gaunt  ribs  stuck 
out  of  the  grass  like  the  bones  of  some  long  deceased 
monster,  and  winged  its  way  over  the  house  tops. 

Before  returning  to  Volendam  I  had  a  look  into  some 
of  the  Marken  houses.  They  are  all  more  or  less  alike 
with  their  Delft  tiles,  ancient  pottery,  old  oak  and  shining 
brass-ware,  but  they  are  all  beautiful.  The  gods  be 
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thanked !  the  Markeners  are  not  yet  "  civilised."  They 
know  nought  of  the  cult  of  the  antimacassar  nor  do  they 
establish  as  an  article  of  decoration  in  their  homes,  the 
lone  bulrush  in  the  painted  drainpipe. 

One  of  the  remaining  days  I  spent  at  Broek  which  has 
the  reputation  of  being  the  cleanest  village  on  earth. 
Here  are  to  be  found  the  trimmest  and  most  formal  of 
gardens,  shippons  with  curtains  to  the  windows  and  strips 
of  carpet  on  the  floor  of  the  stables.  Round  its  name  has 
gathered  wondrous  tales  to  the  effect  that  the  inhabitants 
prefer  to  live  on  raw  food  rather  than  soil  their  cooking 
utensils,  and  that  boys  are  employed  to  blow  the  dust  out 
of  the  cracks  between  the  paving  stones  every  half  hour 
during  the  day.  Space  will  not  admit  of  a  description  of 
the  famous  "  dead  "  towns  with  their  grass-grown  streets 
and  dilapidated  houses  mute  with  the  poetry  that  accom- 
panies architectural  decay,  nor  of  the  romantic  origin  of 
the  Zuider  Zee  with  its  half  forgotten  legends  of  buried 
cities  sleeping  beneath  its  waters. 

Many  impressions  crowd  in  great  variety  upon  the  mind 
but  among  those  which  have  been  described  are  the  two 
that  appear  most  vividly  to  the  memory — the  grey-green 
evening  sea  at  Volendam  with  the  sunset  fire  on  the  sails 
of  the  fishing  boats  and  the  burial  of  the  fisherman  on 
Marken  Eiland  in  the  midst  of  the  thunder  and  lightning 
and  the  sweeping  curtains  of  rain. 


EPISTOLARY  WISDOM. 
By  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING. 

T^HE  most  important  literature  the  world  has  known  is 
couched  in  epistolary  form,  and  it  will  be  read  and 
pondered  while  time  and.  the  habitable  globe  endure.  Its 
sacred  character  is  guarantee  for  its  immortality.  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  I  refer  to  the  epistles  of  Holy  Writ. 
But  I  reverently  pass  these  by.  The  subjects  of  my  theme 
are  of  another  kind,  and  entirely  secular  in  character. 

Neither  do  I  intend  to  deal  with  the  epistolary  writings 
of  authors  outside  these  islands,  great  as  has  been  the 
effect  produced  by  some  of  them  om  the  thoughts  and 
actions  of  mankind. 

My  purpose  is  to  call  attention,  briefly,  to  some  neglected 
or  little-read  letters  by  certain  well-known  English  authors, 
which  in  these  sensation-seeking  days  are  too  much  over- 
looked. 

I  do  not  refer  to  the  private  letters  of  authors  and  others 
collected  and  published  after  the  decease  of  the  writers. 
The  letters  of  distinguished  men,  such  as  Pope,  Gray, 
Horace  Walpole,  Cowper,  Byron,  Lamb,  Stevenson,  T.  E. 
Brown,  the  Manx  poet,  and  others,  might  well  form  the 
subject  of  a  delightful  essay  in  an  attempt  to  portray  the 
living  characteristics  of  the  writers;  their  domestic  and 
public  life ;  their  successes  and  failures ;  the  very  colour  and 
texture  of  their  minds;  their  hidden  secrets  poured  into 
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the  ear  of  friendship;  the  unaffected  language  in  which 
their  strength  and  also  their  weaknesses  are  unwittingly 
laid  bare.  And,  it  must  be  confessed  also  in  the  instances 
where  future  publication  had  been  anticipated,  the  stilted 
and  artificial  strain  in  which  the  sentiments  of  the  writers 
are  sometimes  couched,  themselves  deceived  whilst  their 
aim  was  to  deceive  a  future  generation  of  readers,  but 
equally  self-revealing  as  the  others,  though  that  was  the 
last  thing  intended.  My  remarks  relate  to  letters  ostensibly 
addressed  to  particular  individuals,  but  which,  in  reality, 
were  intended  should  be  read  by  all  and  sundry. 

It  will  hardly  be  denied,  I  think,  that  much  of  our 
choicest  English  literature  is  enshrined  in  this  form,  it 
having  been  practised  by  some  of  our  best  authors  as  the 
medium  for  conveying  their  thoughts.  It  was  resorted 
to  more  by  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
century  writers  than  by  those  of  present  or  more  recent 
times.  One  fashion  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  early 
in  the  nineteenth  was  the  writing  of  novels,  the  inculca- 
tion of  precepts  for  the  conduct  of  life,  and  the  recounting 
of  travels  and  adventures  in  a  series  of  letters.  The 
examples  that  occur  to  us  amongst  novels,  are  those  of 
Richardson's  "Pamela,"  "Clarissa,"  and  "Sir  Charles 
Grandison " ;  Smollett's  "  Humphrey  Clinker,"  Scott's 
"  Rob  Roy  "  and  "  Redgauntlet."  Amongst  travels  are 
Goldsmith's  "Citizen  of  the  World,"  Scott's  "Paul's 
Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk,"  and,  more  recently,  Lord  Duff- 
erin's  "  Letters  from  High  Latitudes."  Of  books  intended 
to  regulate  conduct,  we  have  Chesterfield's  "  Letters  to 
his  Son,"  Dr.  Gregory's  "  Legacy  to  his  Daughters,"  and 
Hussey's  "  Letters  from  an  Elder  to  a  Younger  Brother  " ; 
and  of  letters  political  there  are  Swift's  "Drapier's  Letters," 
the  public  letters  of  Burke,  the  letters  of  "  Junius,"  and 
Sydney  Smith's  "  Peter  Plymly's  Letters."  These  are,  of 
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course,  only  some  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  epis- 
tolary writing.  Many  other  books  of  this  class  were 
produced  within  the  period  previously  named.  Some  of 
these  were  original  enough,  others  had  but  little  intrinsic 
merit  and  are  now  forgotten. 

This  species  of  composition  has  witnessed  a  revival  at 
the  present  day  and  we  have  some  admirable  writings  of 
the  kind,  in  essay  form  especially,  which  will  live ;  much 
of  it  again  is  hardly  worthy  of  consideration  and  will 
probably  not  survive  beyond  its  decade.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  I  have  preferred  to  go  back  to  an  earlier  day  and 
to  authors,  some  of  whose  works  have  stood  the  test  of 
time  in  regard  to  quality,  though  they  are  not  as  much 
read,  as  they  deserve  to  be. 

"When  a  new  book  appears,  I  read  an  old  one."  If 
Charles  Lamb's  cynical  and  sage  practice  is  worthy  of 
imitation  at  all,  it  surely  is  in  regard  to  those  books  to 
which  I  will  draw  your  attention,  and  especially  to  Gold- 
smith's "  Letters  of  a  Citizen  of  the  World."  This  book 
is  an  exemplification  of  the  art  of  seeing  ourselves  as 
others  see  us,  and  nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  folly 
of  many  of  our  fashions,  customs  and  ideas  viewed  through 
the  eyes  of  Lien  Chi  Altangi,  the  Chinese  Philosopher. 
His  irony  and  sarcasm  are  delicious.  He  girds  at  our 
national  and  individual  weaknesses,  foibles  and  delinquen- 
cies with  irresistible  verve  and  humour.  The  insight  into 
human  nature  which  he  displays,  proves  Goldsmith  to 
have  been  one  of  the  wisest  philosophers  oif  his  day,  not- 
withstanding that  the  tenour  of  his  own  life  would  seem 
to  contradict  such  an  assumption — so  difficult  is  it  to 
unravel  the  mystery  of  one  human  soul. 

To  anyone  of  a  bookish  turn,  the  charm  of  the  letters 
is  great.  A  vein  of  light  pleasantry  runs  through  them 
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all.  The  ludicrous  effect  of  what  might  be  considered 
ordinary  events  and  circumstances  by  those  at  home,  is 
wonderfully  striking  as  they  are  depicted  by  the  Chinese 
Philosopher.  Whether  you  agree  with  all  the  sentiments 
expressed,  or  not,  or  the  strict  relevancy  of  all  the  argu- 
ments advanced,  or  not,  your  sense  of  enjoyment  is  more 
than  gratified. 

The  scheme  of  the  letters  gives  him  scope  for  variety. 
He  treats  of  men  and  women,  o>f  gratitude  and  pity  and 
love,  of  riches  and  poverty,  of  literature  and  art,  of  authors 
and  critics,  of  physicians  and  quacks,  and  a  hundred  other 
themes,  and.  he  has  much  to  say  that  is  racy  about  them 
all.  The  letters,  too,  are  interspersed  with  anecdote  and 
story,  both  humorous  and  pathetic,  and  garnished  with 
wise  maxims  and.  reflections — all  pregnant  with  acute 
observation.  The  character  of  "  The  Man  in  Black  "  is 
admirably  drawn,  so  also  are  those  of  Mr.  Tibbs  and  his 
wife.  In  short,  he  enriches  all  that  he  touches,  extract- 
ing from  the  very  dross  of  life  the  pure  metal  that  lies 
hidden  within  it. 

His  style,  also  is  excellent — simple,  clear  and  strong, 
like  the  steady  flow  of  a  deep  river;  ever  and  anon,  as  it 
broadens  out  over  the  shallows,  broken  up  intoi  ripples  of 
wit,  humour  and  satire.  His  choice  of  words  is  apt,  and 
the  epigrammatical  point  of  his  sentences  lends  piquancy 
to  his  arguments  and  his  descriptions.  The  diverse  sub- 
jects on  which  he  treats  possess  much  of  the  charm  of 
novelty  by  the  fresh  lights  he  throws  upon  them,  be  the 
theme  ever  so  hackneyed  or  even  commonplace;  and.  the 
reader  is  carried  from  page  to  page  with  growing  interest. 
!Next  only  to  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  and  scarcely 
excepting  that  delightful  story,  "  The  Letters  of  a  Citizen 
of  the  World,"  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  charming 
of  Goldsmith's  writings  in  prose. 
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There  is  this  fundamental  difference  between  the  con- 
struction of  these  letters  and  some  others,  that  the  writer 
had  to  assume  the  character,  and,  necessarily,  the  ideas 
and  modes  of  thinking  and  expression  of  a  far-eastern 
traveller  in  Europe.  In  most  of  the  other  letters  to  which 
I  shall  refer,  the  authors,  although  each  disguised  under 
an  assumed  name,  are  expressing  their  own  native  and 
personal  views,  and  are,  therefore,  to  that  extent  untram- 
melled in  the  writing.  In  composing  the  "  Citizen " 
Letters,  Goldsmith  chose  the  far  more  difficult  task,  and 
if  he  does  not  always  succeed  in  maintaining  the  Eastern 
guise  in  perfection,  it  is  because  the  difficulties  were  almost 
insurmountable. 

It  is  a  subject  for  wonder  that  Goldsmith,  who  evinces 
so  muchi  of  shrewd,  commonsensie  in  his  writings,  and 
possessing,  obviously,  a  clear  judgment  in  discoursing 
of  men  and  things,  should  have  failed  so  egregiously  to 
exhibit  these  qualities  in  the  conduct  of  his  own  life.  The 
enigma  is,  perhaps,  insoluble.  It  would  almost  appear  as 
though  when  he  had  his  pen  in  hand  his  good  genie  stood 
by  and  lent  inspiration  to  his  thoughts,  unkindly  deserting 
him  when  he  laid  his  pen  aside. 

In  1809,  there  were  published  anonymously,  "  At  the 
particular  request  of  a  Person  of  Distinction,"  as  the  writer 
states  in  his  preface,  two  volumes  entitled,  "  Letters  from 
an  Irish  Student  in  England  to  his  Father  in  Ireland." 
The  student  in  question,  it  appears,  came  to  London  to 
pursue  legal  studies  ta  qualify  himself  for  the  Bar.  These 
letters,  without  manifesting  any  special  intellectual  or 
literary  powers,  are  written  with  great  naivete.  Their 
style  is  less  masculine  than  the  others  with  which  I  am 
dealing,  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  interesting  and  some- 
times amusing  reading.  They  are  a  curious  melange  of 
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personal  adventures,  opinions  on  men  and  events,  anecdotes 
and  descriptions  of  what  the  student  witnessed  and  heard 
and  encountered  in  this  country.  They  deal  with  all 
kinds  of  subjects  both  of  an  ordinary  and  out-of-the-way 
sort,  treated  with  an  engaging  frankness  along  with  some 
priggishness,  and  they  convey  information  that  would  have 
to  be  sought  for  in  many  volumes — if,  indeed,  it  could  be 
found  elsewhere — and  nearly  all  gathered  in  the  course 
of  his  personal  observation. 

He  describes  the  different  Inns  of  Court,  the  lawyers 
and  barristers  of  the  time ;  the  painters  and  sculptors ;  the 
various  theatres,  actors,  actresses,  and  operatic  stars,  of 
whom  there  is  a  wonderful  galaxy  of  well-remembered 
names.  He  tells  the  story  of  his  attendance  and  of  what 
he  heard  and  witnessed  at  the  Royal  Society's  lectures — 
all  full  of  curious  interest.  He  refers  to  the  practice  of 
duelling,  which  was  then  of  almost  everyday  occurrence, 
and,  as  an  example  of  the  utterly  ridiculous  incidents  that 
led  to  the  fighting  of  duels  in  those  days,  our  student 
relates  an  anecdote  of  one  of  his  warm-hearted,  irritable, 
Irish  countrymen,  who  having  asserted  that  he  had  seen 
anchovies  grow  upon  the  hedges  in  the  West  Indies,  an 
English  gentleman  present  said  "  That  was  impossible," 
upon  which  the  other  replied,  "  By  heavens  it  is  true,  and 
as  you  doubt  it  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  fight  me." 
They  went  out ;  Pat  wounded  his  antagonist  mortally,  and 
as  he  lay  dying  on  the  ground,  the  Irishman  leaned  over 
him  and  said,  "  By  Jabers,  Sir,  you  were  right  and  I  was 
quite  wrong ;  for  I  recollect  now  they  were  capers  and  not 
anchovies." 

Our  student  wanders  into  subjects  that  are  tabooed  in 
these  more  squeamish  times.  He  has  something  to  say 
about  beggars,  thieves,  the  gay  world,  ladies  of  fashion, 
methodists  and  methodism — then  becoming  a  power  in  the 
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religious  world.  He  recounts  his  visits  to  the  various 
prisons  and  describes  their  horrible  condition.  He  is 
shocked  at  the  custom,  which  he  witnessed,  of  allowing 
men,  women  and  children  of  a  low  class  to  ascend  the 
scaffold  immediately  after  an  execution  had  taken  place, 
for  the  purpose  of  having  their  necks,  knees  and  other  parts 
of  the  body  rubbed  with  the  hand  of  the  dead  malefactor, 
whose  death-damp  was  believed  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy 
for  wens,  the  King's-evil,  and  other  disorders ;  the  execu- 
tioners, who  received  douceurs,  assisting  at  the  ceremony. 
He  has  much  to  say  about  lotteries,  which  were  then 
common;  on  election  incidents  and  tricks;  of  places  adja- 
cent to  the  Metropolis,  amongst  the  rest  Margate,  which  he 
calls  "  the  wash-tub  of  London, "  and  other  themes  ad  in- 
finitum.  Altogether,  it  is  a  curious  work,  affording  as  it 
does  an  insight  into  the  manners  and  customs  of  our*  fore- 
bears a  hundred  years  ago. 

There  is  always  a  tendency  to  compare  and  contrast 
to  their  disadvantage  the  minor  works  of  great  writers  with 
their  more  splendid  achievements,  and  so  to  disparage  the 
former  without  good  reason.  Some  of  the  works  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  have  suffered  neglect  from  this  cause.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  writings  thus  almost  despitefully 
treated,  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  such  excellence  that  they 
would  have  established  the  fame  of  the  author  had  nothing 
else  proceeded  from  his  pen.  They  are  secondary  lights 
owing  solely  to  the  meridian  splendour  of  his  other  pro- 
ductions. I  refer  prticularly  to  his  biographies  of  Dryden 
and  Swift,  to  his  shorter  biographical  sketches  of  Richard- 
son, Fielding,  Smollett,  Sterne,  and  a  host  of  others;  to 
his  essays  on  chivalry,  romance  and  the  drama,  and  to 
his  "  Paul's  Letters."  A  well-stored  mind,  a  kindly  and 
noble  heart,  a  brilliant  imagination,  a  ready  and  graphic 
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pen — each  of  these  contributed  to  the  making  of  Scott's 
"  Paul's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk." 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out,  that  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton, 
who  wrote  the  brochure  on  Scott  in  the  "  English  Men  of 
Letters  "  series,  speaks  disparagingly  of  "  Paul's  Letters," 
which  leads  one  to  think  that  either  he  had  not  read  them 
at  all,  or  he  had  read  them  very  perfunctorily.  Hutton 
says  that  "  they  are  not  at  all  above  the  mark  of  a  good 
special  correspondent."  That  remark,  I  take  it,  is  either 
hard  on  the  "  good  special  correspondents,"  or  it  pays  them 
such  a  compliment  as  most  of  them  would  receive  with 
satisfaction.  But,  as  I  have  already  said,  it  is  the  fate  of 
the  minor  writings  of  distinguished  men  to  be  pushed  aside 
for  their  more  famous  productions. 

Lockhart  gives  a  very  different  estimate  of  the  "  Letters," 
when  he  says  that  they  are  "  a  delightful  record  "  of  Scott's 
expedition  to  the  Continent  after  Waterloo.  "  The  whole 
man,"  he  remarks,  "  just  as  he  was,  breathes  in  every  line, 
with  all  his  compassionate  and  benevolent  sympathy  of 
heart,  all  his  sharpness  of  observation  and  sober  shrewd- 
ness of  reflection;  all  his  enthusiasm  for  nature,  for 
country  life,  for  simple  manners  and  simple  pleasures, 
mixed  up  with  an  equally  glowing  enthusiasm,  at  which 
many  may  smile,  for  the  tiniest  relics  of  feudal  antiquity 
— and  last,  not  least,  a  pulse  of  physical  rapture  for  the 
'circumstance  of  war,'  which  bears  witness  to  the  blood 
of  Boltfoot  and  Fire-the-Braes." 

The  occasion  of  the  letters  was  the  visit  that  Scott  paid 
to  Brussels  and  to  Paris  in  1815,  immediately  after  Water- 
loo, with  a  view,  undoubtedly,  besides  the  pleasure  of 
travel,  of  collecting  material  for  literary  purposes,  and, 
as  the  phrase  goes,  to  get  "  local  colour." 

No  doubt,  patience  is  needed  in  the  stressful  times  of 
to-day  to  sit  down  and  read  "  Paul's  Letters  " ;  but  it  is 
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certain  that  patience  and  assiduity  in  such  case  meet  with 
their  due  reward;  for  the  charm  of  their  style  and  the 
fulness  and  interest  of  the  information  contained  in  them, 
is,  for  the  student  especially,  like  digging  in  a  rich  mine. 
The  whole  ground  is  auriferous,  the  valuable  ore  sparkles 
on  every  side,  and  now  and  again  a  big  nugget  is  turned 
up  to  delight  the  patient  digger. 

In  the  letters  there  is  an  engaging  account  of  Antwerp 
with  its  Art  treasures  and  its  glorious  Cathedral.  Vivid 
descriptions  of  other  places  and  of  scenery  crowd  the 
pages,  along  with  antiquarian  lore,  historical  facts  and 
incidents  of  valour.  The  condition  of  France  under  the 
Bourbons;  the  banishment  to  and  return  of  Bonaparte 
from  Elba;  the  field  of  Waterloo,  and  the  events  that  led 
up  to  that  memorable  battle  ending  in  victory  for  the 
British  arms — all  are  described  with  masterly  skill.  In- 
deed, his  comments  on  the  far-reaching  effect  of  the 
occurrences  have  something  of  prophetic  foresight  and 
value. 

He  gives  a  minute  panorama  of  the  road  from  Brussels 
to  Paris  after  the  great  battle,  with  a  picture  of  the  ruin 
and  desolation  which  are  the  concomitants  of  a  conquering 
army.  The  magnificent  palace  and  grounds  of  Chantilly 
are  described  at  length.  They  contain  also  a  striking 
description  of  Paris  during  the  occupation  by  the  Allied 
Sovereigns.  He  speaks  of  the  Art  treasures  of  the  City 
as  they  then  existed,  comprising  many  of  those  despoiled 
by  Bonaparte  from  the  Low  Countries,  from  Vienna,  the 
German  States  and  Italy;  most  of  which  had  to  be  sur- 
rendered to  their  rightful  owners  on  the  fall  of  the  Empire. 

Probably  there  will  be  differences  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  degree  of  acceptance  to  be  given  to  the  author's 
views  at  all  points.  But  this  much  is  to  be  said,  that 
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Scott  had  the  advantage  of  gaining  his  knowledge  at  first 
hand  and  on  the  spot  immediately  after  the  various  occur- 
rences he  so  ably  depicts  took  place.  And  although  he 
might  look  with  prejudiced  and  sympathetic  eyes  on  the 
successes  of  the  troops  under  Wellington,  yet  he  cannot 
be  charged  with  any  wilful  departure  from  the  strict  canons 
of  truth  in  the  wonderful  story  he  so  graphically  unfolds. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  was  too  near  Bonaparte  to  judge 
dispassionately  of  the  terrible  genius  of  the  man,  and 
consequently  to  do  full  justice  to  his  great  personality— 
especially  when  the  smoke  of  Waterloo  had  scarcely  lifted 
at  the  time  he  wrote.  Neither  is  it  to  be  expected  that 
the  expressed  opinions  of  even  a  close  observer  of  the 
momentous  events  of  the  hour  should  be  in  all  respects 
the  calmer  verdict  of  later  minds.  As  Dr.  Martineau  says, 
"  Not  till  the  proximate  past  has  retreated  far,  and  even 
the  echoes  of  party  passion  have  died  away,  is  real  historical 
impartiality  attainable."  But  however  that  may  be,  Scott 
brought  a  trained  and  judicial  mind  and  a  rare  judgment 
to  the  consideration  of  those  events;  and  he  was  of  that 
age  (forty-five  years)  at  the  time  of  their  happening 
that  precluded  the  indiscriminate  exaggeration  that  often 
accompanies  youthful  enthusiasm.  Notwithstanding  all 
possible  reservations,  the  "  Letters  of  Paul  "  are  masterly 
descriptive  and  historical  documents,  and  should  be  read 
by  those  desirous  of  gaining  an  insight  into  the  events  of 
a  period  so  full  of  interest  to  the  student  of  history,  and 
of  such  paramount  importance  to  this  country  and  to 
Europe. 

It  is  one  of  the  charms  of  the  letters  that  they  are 
ostensibly  addressed  to  different  persons  of  varying  tastes, 
opinions  and  idiosyncrasies — though  in  point  of  fact,  they 
were  all  sent  to  his  wife  at  Melrose.  For  example,  to  his 
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spinster  sister,  Margaret ;  his  cousin  Peter,  an  ardent  poli- 
tician; a  laird,  fond  of  statistics;  a  country  clergyman, 
and  to  a  cousin,  a  veteran  major  on  half  pay;  and,  neces- 
sarily, they  each  treat  of  matters  that  might  be  presumed 
specially  to  interest  the1  respective  recipients.  This  mild 
subterfuge,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  introduce  his  inimi- 
table touches  of  pawky  humour,  lends  enhanced  interest 
to  the  epistles,  and  prevents  anything  like  monotony  in  the 
style  or  in  the  treatment  of  the  subjects. 

The  title  of  "  Peter's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk,"  by  John 
Gibson  Lockhart,  was  evidently  an  imitation  of  the  title 
of  Scott's  "  Paul's  Letters."  But  the  matter  of  the  epistles 
is  of  quite  another  kind.  They  are  assumed  to  be  written 
by  an  old  Welsh  physician,  Dr.  Peter  Morris,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  visit  to  the  Northern  portion  of  the  Kingdom, 
and  for  the  greater  part  (though  he  also  visits  Glasgow 
and  Abbotsford)  contain  a  vivid  picture  of  Edinburgh  as 
it  existed  in  the  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Its  distinguished  men  of  letters,  painters,  college  pro- 
fessors, divines,  advocates,  attorneys,  politicians,  book- 
sellers, with  the  "  Society  "  of  the  time;  the  celebrations, 
parties,  balls,  and  routs  (conversaziones),  all  are  depicted 
with  a  picturesque  and  often  pungent  pen.  Scotsman  as 
Lockhart  was,  he  did  not  spare  the  assailable  weaknesses 
and  peccadillos  of  his  countrymen,  nor  the  narrowness  of 
their  religious  views  and  partial  or  mistaken  literary  ver- 
dicts— though,  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  had  a  high 
admiration  for  the  virtues  of  the  Scottish  character,  and 
takes  opportunity  to  exhibit  these  with  no  halting  pen. 

There  are  in  the  volumes  noteworthy  estimates — finely 
appreciative — of  the  poetry  of  Burns  and  Wordsworth, 
in  opposition  to  the  querulous  and  short-sighted  criticisms 
of  those  poets  by  Jeffrey  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Also 
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a  brilliant  account  of  a  "  Burns'  Dinner,"  in  which,  alas ! 
the  true  life  of  the  poet,  when  he 

walked  in  glory  and  in  joy, 
Following  his  plough  along  the  mountain's  side, 

was  little  dwelt  upon;  but  rather,  taking  their  cue  from 
his  poor  and  often  dissipated  Dumfries  life  and  without 
that  essential  recognition  of  the  humour  that  underlies 
and  was  the  true  source  of  all  his  rich  Bacchanalian  verses, 
but  simply  for  fuddling's  sake — the  steaming  punch-bowl 
was  replenished  again  and  again  during  the  evening — as 
though  in  degrading  themselves  they  were  honouring  the 
genius  of  the  poet. 

Lockhart  was  only  twenty-five  when  he  wrote  the 
"  Letters,"  but  they  display  in  a  marked  degree  all  the 
qualities  of  a  practised  literary  hand,  worthy  the  future 
biographer  of  the  great  "  Wizard  of  the  North."  Alto- 
gether, any  one  who  cares  to  have  a  series  of  portraits  of 
the  old  Edinburgh  notabilities  at  first  hand,  from  a  candid 
critic  and  ready  writer,  at  a  time,  too,  when  the  Scottish 
Capital  was  the  acknowledged  literary  centre,  would  do 
well  to  read  "  Peter's  Letters."  But  they  contain  more 
enduring  matter  than  mere  description.  His  views  of  men 
and.  things;  his  wise  prevision  of  events,  unbiased  by  his 
political  opinions,  and  the  charm  of  his  downright  literary 
style,  will  repay  the  reader. 

The  third  edition  (though,  in  reality  the  second — for  it 
is  said  there  was  no  first)  of  "  Peter's  Letters,"  concludes 
with  a  supplementary  letter  addressed  to  Coleridge,  in 
which  Lockhart  defends  himself  from  the  aspersions  of 
his  critics.  For  a  piece  of  strong  (I  cannot  say  trenchant, 
because  it  is  too  laboured)  writing,  it  has  few  equals  in 
literature.  But  the  abuse  in  which  it  deals,  often  by 
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exaggeration,  hits  wide  of  the  mark,  and  makes  it  un- 
pleasant reading.  It  is,  throughout,  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  balanced  verdicts  of  the  book. 

I  do  not  care  what  a  man's  political  opinions  or  his  re- 
ligious persuasion  or  profession  may  be,  he  is  incorrigible 
if  he  fails  to  be  convinced  of  the  justice  of  the  writer's 
point  of  view  by  a  careful  perusal  of  the  "  Letters  on  the 
Subject  of  the  Catholics  to  my  Brother  Abraham  who  lives 
in  the  Country,  by  Peter  Plymly."  But  even  if  uncon- 
vinced, he  will  certainly  profit. 

These  Letters  by  the  Rev.Sydney  Smith,  (afterwards 
Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  Pauls),  ten  in  number,  on  the 
disabilities  of  the  Catholics,  were  written  in  the  years 
1807-8.  In  the  latter  year  they  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  form  and  ran  through  sixteen  editions. 
The  author  was  then  thirty-eight  years  of  age.  They 
appeared  at  a  critical  time,  and  their  effect,  "  like  a  spark 
on  a  heap  of  gunpowder  "  as  is  said,  was  instantaneous  and 
widespread. 

The  inherent  force  of  the  author's  arguments  carried 
conviction  to  the  minds  of  all  classes  of  the  community. 
"  Who  is  the  writer?  "  was  asked  on  every  hand;  but  the 
secret  was  kept,  though  there  were,  shrewd  suspicions,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  year  1839,  more  than  thirty  years  after 
their  publication,  that  their  authorship  was  publicly 
acknowledged . 

If  ever  we  are  inclined  to  be  narrow  in  our  views,  and 
ready  to  deny  to  others  the  privileges  which  we  ourselves 
enjoy,  we  should  take  and  read  "  Peter  Plymly  ";  not  so 
much  for  the  subject — for  that  was  ephemeral  like  most 
burning  questions,  not  for  the  style  alone,  though  that  is 
admirable — but  for  the  splendid  examples  of  broad-minded 
sanity  and  charity  which  are  stamped  on  every  page. 
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I  do  not  know  of  anything  to  surpass  in  argument  the 
"  Plymly  Letters."  And  how  creditable  they  were  to  the 
writer  as  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  and  a  clergy- 
man !  His  sentences  are  like  strong  gusts  of  wind  blowing 
across  our  northern  moors,  bringing  health  to  the  mind 
a^  these  do  to  the  body.  His  periods  are  muscular  in  strength 
and  rich  in  commonsense  and  far-sighted  wisdom ;  and  his 
religious  spirit  lends  dignity  to  the  views  he  enunciates. 
But  he  dares  to  be  savage  as  occasion  calls,  and  he  seizes 
a  fallacy  as  a  terrier  grips  a  rat  and  shakes  the  life  out 
of  it. 

The  subjects  that  engage  his  pen  in  the  "  Plymly 
Letters,"  have,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  to  a  large  extent 
become  matter  of  history;  but  the  style  of  his  slashing 
arguments  is  applicable  to  the  exposure  of  every  kind 
of  injustice,  and  has,  therefore,  a  perennial  value.  In 
these  Letters  of  his,  Smith  held  the  right  end  of  the  stick, 
and  he  used  the  flagellum  to  some  purpose.  His  noble 
scorn  of  injustice  and  his  chastisement  of  the  authors'  and 
perpetrators  of  it,  whether  from  ignorance  or  contrariness, 
are  among  the  richest  assets  in  our  past  history.  And  yet 
his  raillery  and  sterner  rebukes,  if  strong,  are  kindly,  for 
they  are  accompanied  by  an  abounding  humour  and  wit. 
Occasionally  he  is  slap-dash,  with  a  grain  of  coarseness 
in  his  rushing  sentences,  but  that  is  a  fault  of  most  dis- 
quisitions of  the  kind,  produced  when  passions  run  high, 
and  is  therefore  almost  inherent  in  the  nature  of  such 
things.  He  was  brave,  too,  as  he  was  honest,  where  bravery 
meant  encountering  risks  from,  which  the  bravest  father 
of  a  family  might  shrink  without  disgrace.  When  one 
remembers  that  the  Letters  in  question  were  written  a 
hundred  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  there  was  greatly  less 
freedom  of  speech  and  writing  than  prevails  to-day,  one 
is  lost  in  admiration  of  the  bold  spirit  they  display,  and 
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especially  as  emanating  from  a  beneficed  Anglican  clergy- 
man. 

The  writer  was  in  truth  one  of  the  bravest-hearted  men 
that  ever  breathed.  A  pattern  in  all  his  domestic  relations ; 
a  staunch  friend,  generous  to  a  fault,  and  every  inch  a 
gentleman — qualities  even  more  endearing  than  his  splen- 
did literary  ability,  his  power  of  argumentation,  his  nervous 
grasp  of  a  subject,  his  unflagging  humour  and  his  spark- 
ling wit. 

In  the  course  of  my  references  to  the  different  works,  I 
have  refrained  from  giving  quotations.  To  have  quoted 
at  any  length  would  have  added  inordinately  to  the  length 
of  the  essay.  Besides,  anything  in  that  way  would  be  like 
selecting  a  pure  stone  from  a  diamondiferous  mine;  or,  to 
vary  the  simile,  like  detaching  a  few  stones  from  a  sightly 
edifice  and  handing  them  round  as  a  sample  of  the  whole 
structure.  And  then,  too,  the  difficulty  of  selection,  where 
there  are  so  many  and  varied  beauties,  is  an  ungrateful 
task.  Where  there  is  so  much  of  literary  and  historical 
wealth  and  value,  it  is  best  that  the  reader  should  browse 
for  himself  in  the  works  themselves  and  at  first  hand. 


THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  YORKSHIRE 
MOORLAND  SCENERY. 

By  GEORGE  MILNER. 

T  T  may  be  conceded  that  the  three  greatest  things  in 
nature  are  the  Sea,  the  Mountain,  and  the  Moor. 
They  are  the  greatest  because  each  of  them  seems  to  suggest 
some  participation  in  the  quality  which  we  call  the  infinite. 
We  look  up  with  awe  at  the  mountain — its  head  in  the 
clouds,  its  sides  worn  by  a  thousand  storms,  torn  by  head- 
long torrents,  and  seamed  by  the  grinding  glaciers,  its 
base  resting,  perhaps,  in  a  girdle  of  dark  foliage,  or  on 
tracts  of  green  or  sunny  meadows.  If  we  have  the  blood 
of  the  old  English  sea  rovers  in  us,  the  sea  is  an  intoxica- 
tion ;  the  heart  leaps  with  the  leap  of  the  wave  whose  white 
crest  is  snatched  oft'  by  the  furious  wind ;  or  is  soothed  by 
the  recurring  and  rhythmic  motion  of  the  long  Atlantic 
swell ;  in  moonlight  we  follow  with  rapture  the  silver  cause- 
way which  starts  from  the  ship's  side  and  reaches,  un- 
broken, the  farthest  horizon;  and  under  starlight  there 
conies  to  us  a  sense  of  appalling  mystery  and  vastness. 
On  the  moorland  many  of  the  sensations  connected  with 
the  ocean  are  repeated — the  loneliness,  the  isolation,  and 
the  feeling  that  we  are  ourselves,  for  a  time,  the  living 
centre  of  things,  The  moorland  is  the  arena  where  wide- 
sweeping  clouds  and  shadows  are  at  their  best.  Perhaps 
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the  finest  thing  of  all  is  when  some  cloud  of  mountain- 
form  and  size  rises  slowly  into  view,  gorgeously  coloured 
by  the  morning  or  the  evening  sun,  or,  at  noon,  a  mass  of 
marmoreal  whiteness — one-half  being  below  the  horizon 
and  one-half  above  it. 

In  one  respect  the  moor  has  the  advantage  of  the  sea. 
There  are  small  beauties  as  well  as  great.  The  heather, 
and  the  fern,  and  the  bog-myrtle,  the  harebell  and  the 
grass-of-Parnassus,  with  a  hundred  other  shy  blooms  and 
mosses  are  about  our  feet,  while  the  birds  springing  from 
the  earth  soar  above  our  heads  into  the  blue. 

In  speaking  of  the  Yorkshire  moorland  I  have,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  paper,  principally  in  my  mind  that 
particular  tract  which  encloses  what  is  called  the  Upper 
Valley  of  the  Wharf e.  Until  a  recent  extension  of  railway 
facilities  this  region,  unlike  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river 
near  Bolton  Abbey,  was  comparatively  unvisited  and 
unknown.  Even  now,  it  may  be  described  as  sequestered, 
and  as  retaining  much  of  its  primitive  wildness,  beauty  and 
simplicity.  Practically  the  valley  begins  at  Grassington, 
where  the  railway  ends.  From  there  it  runs  upward  for 
some  eighteen  or  twenty  miles,  past  Buckden,  and  by 
Langstrathdale,  to  Beckermond,  where  the  famous  Wharfe 
begins  its  course. 

This  Upper  Valley  of  the  Wharfe  has  its  unique 
features.  It  may  not  display  the  perfect  beauty  which 
distinguishes  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river  by  Bolton  and 
Barden  and  Burnsall.  It  is  less  richly  wooded,  and  leans 
rather  to  sternness  and  wildness.  As  you  ascend,  the 
moorland  ridges  rise  from  the  river-bed  on  either  hand 
with  a  distinct  and  sharp  sky-line;  a  plantation  here  and 
there  breaks  in,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  covered  with 
grass  only,  and  everywhere  the  grey  crags  are  dominant, 
either  crowning  the  ridge  or  showing  through  on  the 
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slopes.  At  Kilnsey  a  huge  rock,  called  Kilnsey  Crag,  juts 
out  into  the  level  of  the  valley.  It  is  worth  making  the 
journey  to  see  this  phenomenal  piece  of  rock- work  alone. 
It  is  only  rivalled  by  that  Gordale  Scar  which  Wordsworth 
celebrates  in  a  well-known  sonnet.  Beyond  Kilnsey  you 
pass  through  the  quaint  little  village  of  Kettlewell.  All 
the  way  there  are  delicious  glimpses  of  the  Wharf e,  and 
when  you  reach  Buckden  you  are  in  the  heart  of  the 
Moorland.  Here  the  hills  close  round  you,  and  herds  of 
deer  may  be  seen  coming  down  from  the  high  moorland, 
through  the  thick  woods  which  skirt  the  lower  reaches. 
Here,  too,  behind  the  village  may  be  explored  the  Buckden 
Glen, — a  piece  of  scenery  eminently  characteristic  of 
Yorkshire  moorland — a  deep  and  narrow  rift  in  the  hill- 
side along  which  three  separate  falls,  one  above  the  other, 
come  down  to  the  Wharfe.  For  pictorial  purposes  this 
is  the  finest  "  bit "  on  the  journey,  and  you  know  not 
which  to  admire  most — the  perfect  and  classic  beauty  of 
the  falls  or  the  wildness  which  surrounds  them. 

Beyond  Buckden  you  come  into  Langstrathdale,  which 
it  is  said  that  Chaucer  knew  and  alluded  to  in  the 
"  Canterbury  Pilgrimage,"  though,  it  must  be  admitted, 
upon  but  slender  authority.  Langstrathdale  does  not,  as 
one  might  expect,  increase  in  wildness  as  you  ascend,  but 
it  furnishes  many  scenes  of  pastoral  beauty.  The  Wharfe 
it  with  you  all  the  way,  and  is  ever  changing — sometimes 
a  series  of  falls,  and  then  a  smooth  broad  stream;  still 
higher — and  again  contrary  to  what  might  be  expected — 
the  stream  becomes  broad  and  shallow,  but  with  here  and 
there  an  exquisite  fall  of  a  few  feet,  making  a  complete 
realisation  of  the  ever-remembered  lines  :  — 

Shallow  rivers  by  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 
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Beyond  this  you  reach  Beckermond,  where  the  actual 
source  of  the  Wharfe  may  be  traced.  To  follow 
a  river  thus  to  its  well-spring  among  the  wild  and  lovely 
moorland  is  surely  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  which  the 
traveller  can  enjoy.  Perhaps  it  is  still  better  to  trace 
the  course  of  a  stream  downward — noticing  the  purity  of, 
and,  probably,  the  insignificance  of  its  source,  the  obstacles 
which  it  has  to  overcome,  the  increase  of  power  and  volume 
as  it  rolls,  perchance,  among  great  rocks  or  overhanging 
woods,  its  possible  degradation  and  enslavement,  the  victim 
of  "base  uses;"  its  escape  from  bondage,  and  its  final 
absorption  in  the  tides  of  the  ocean — because  we  have  then 
more  perfectly  realised  the  familiar  image  of  human  life. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  indicate  briefly  some  of  the 
localities  where  the  character  of  the  Yorkshire  moorland 
may  be  further  studied  with  advantage. 

There  is,  to  begin  with,  what  may  be  called  the  Blackstone 
Edge  district,  where  Lancashire  abuts  upon  Yorkshire. 
This  is  easily  reached,  being  not  far  from  Manchester. 
It  is  a  glorious  place  for  a  long  ramble  in  the  cloudless 
noons  of  summer,  or  when  the  autumn  sunsets  redden  the 
decaying  ferns  till  they  seem  to  burn  like  fire ;  but  it  is  best 
of  all  in  a  hard  winter  when  nature  on  the  moorland  shows 
her  savage  and  hostile  side.  I  remember  when  at  the  first 
sign  of  a  deep  snow  coming  on,  I  used  to  say,  with  Waugh 
in  one  of  his  finest  songs :  — 

"  I'm  off  to  the  moors  again." 

That  Blackstone  Edge  can  be  as  wild  and  inhospitable 
in  winter  as  any  stretch  of  moorland  in  the  land  many  a 
lost  and  benighted  wanderer  knows.  There  is  danger,  too, 
even  in  the  daylight.  I  was  once,  when  rambling  alone  in 
the  district,  caught  by  a  fierce  blast  of  wind,  lifted  off  my 
feet,  carried  over  a  narrow  rutted  lane,  in  which  there  was 
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not  much  snow  lying,  and  pitched  head  foremost  into  a 
seven-feet-deep  snowdrift,  out  of  which  I  had  great 
difficulty  in  extricating  myself. 

Going  further  afield,  I  may  draw  attention  to  a  fine 
tract  of  moorland  called  Middlemoor.  It  is  hest  reached 
from  Pateley  Bridge.  The  road  follows  a  stream  which 
runs  through  many  narrow  and  lofty  chasms  of  rock,  each 
of  which  is  like  a  miniature  Californian  canon. 

Then  there  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  moorland  known  as 
Brimham  Rocks,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Harrogate. 
Here  vast  masses  of  rock  of  all  sizes  and  of  the  most 
fantastic  and  monstrous  shapes  surround  you  on  every 
side. 

Again  there  is  the  moorland  behind  Whitby  which  has 
been  well  described  in  a  book  which  deserves  to  be  better 
known  than  it  is :  "  Forty  Years  in  a  Moorland  Parish," 
by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Atkinson. 

If  I  were  asked  to  indicate  the  particular  Yorkshire 
moorland  which  I  think  to  be  finer  than  any  other,  I  should 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  the  large  and  practically 
unbroken  stretch  of  pure  moorland  which  lies  between 
Clapham  and  Hawes,  at  the  entrance  to  Wensleydale. 
In  1873  I  crossed  this  tract  of  country  on  foot. 
It  was  before  the  existing  Midland  line  to  Scotland 
had  been  opened,  though  it  was  then  in  process  of 
construction.  A  few  of  the  primitive  wooden  shanties, 
erected  for  the  labourers  remain  to  this  day — solitary 
lodges  in  a  vast  wilderness,  solitary  and  yet  with  an  aspect 
which  would  be  tempting  to  a  devotee  of  the  "  simple  life." 
Starting  from  the  pleasant  hostel  at  Clapham,  I  climbed 
through  the  thick  woods  behind  the  village,  and  came  out 
on  the  open  moorland.  The  freshness  of  the  early  autumn 
day  had  not  yet  disappeared,  but  the  sun  was  bright  and 
the  sky  cloudless.  The  first  impression  you  get  is  that  of 
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a  vast  undulating  plain — the  common  attribute  of  the 
moorland,  but  here  we  have  the  additional  beauty  or 
grandeur  of  mountain  form.  As  you  walk  northward  you 
have  on  the  right  hand  Penyghent,  with  its  sharp  ridge, 
like  the  keel  of  an  upturned  ship,  and  on  the  left  Ingle- 
borough  and  Whernside.  When  taken  in  detail  the  road 
which  you  pursue  presents  endless  pictures  and  points  of 
interest,  glimpses  of  other  and  distant  valleys  seen 
through  breaks  in  the  range  of  hills,  wild  cloughs  and 
narrow,  rushing  torrents,  the  sense  and  sound  of  water 
everywhere,  visible  to  the  eye,  or  burrowing  through  the 
earth,  "  swallows  "  and  "  pot-holes,"  as  they  are  called,  of 
almost  unfathomed  depth;  strange  conformations  of  rock, 
great  slabs  lying  flat,  like  a  natural  pavement  and  stretch- 
ing for  miles ;  and,  lastly,  there  are  the  human  associations, 
though  far  apart,  the  small  white  farmsteads,  each  in  its 
sheltering  grove  of  trees,  and  the  flocks  of  sheep  with 
their  shepherds. 

At  Ribblehead,  where,  as  its  name  implies,  the  well- 
known  river  has  its  source,  the  road  has  gained  an 
elevation  of  some  1,700  feet.  At  that  point  it  begins  to 
descend  towards  Hawes  and  Wensleydale,  and  also  a  little 
more  to  the  west,  toward  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Eden 
between  Appleby  and  Carlisle. 

The  Midland  Railway  to  the  North  now  runs  across  the 
country  in  the  same  direction  as  that  which  I  followed  on 
foot  in  1873.  I  have  been  across  this  moorland  many 
times  since  the  first  visit  there  here  alluded  to,  and  on 
each  succeeding  occasion  my  opinion  has  been  strengthened 
that  of  all  the  Yorkshire  moorlands  this  is  in  every  way 
the  finest  and  the  most  characteristic. 


A  COLLECTION  OF  POEMS  BY  SEVERAL  HANDS. 
By  ARTHUR  W.  Fox. 

Editions  i.,  ii.  and  iii.,  in  3  vols.,  1748;  iv.  in  4  vols.,  1755;  v.  in 
6  vols.;  vi.,  1763;  vii.,  1765;  viii.,  1770;  ix.,  1770;  x.,  1775;  xi.,  1782. 
In  1768  Pearch  published  "A  Collection  of  Poems  by  several  Hands  "  in 
4  vols.  as  a  continuation  to  Dodsley.  In  1770  a  further  supplement  was 
published  under  the  title  of  "A  Collection  of  the  most  Esteemed  Pieces 
of  Poetry,  that  have  appeared  for  several  years."  Other  supplements 
were  published  by  Francis  Fawkes  and  Moses  Mendez  in  1765. 

C INCE  Robert  Allott,  in  1600,  published  that  excessively 
rare  and  interesting  little  volume — "  England's 
Parnassus  " — there  has  flowed  a  long  stream  of  poetical 
anthologies,  which  has  by  no  means  run  dry  in  our  own 
day.  In  1657  Joshua  Poole  brought  out  a  small  octavo 
entitled  "  The  English  Parnassus ;  or  a  Helpe  to  English 
Poesie  of  the  Heroicall  Kind,  Together  with  a  Short  Insti- 
tution to  English  Poesie  by  way  of  Preface."  So  pompous 
a  title  might  well  lead  the  student  to  expect  more  than  he 
will  find  in  Poole's  effort,  which  will  serve  him  as  but  an 
indifferent  guide  in  the  subtle  art  of  making  poesy,  though 
many  of  the  examples  afforded  are  of  the  highest  order. 
Between  the  years  1684  and  1709  was  issued  Dryden's  fine 
and  varied  selection  of  "  Miscellany  Poems."  Even  here 
will  be  found  no  little  rubbish  mingled  with  much  pure 
gold.  The  poets  of  a  former  generation  showed  no  marked 
reluctance  in  bringing  their  rubbish  to  be  shot  by  a  pub- 
lisher, especially  if  they  had  the  additional  advantage  of 
the  segis  of  a  great  name.  No  doubt  they  entertained  a 
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different  idea  of  the  excellence  of  their  verses  from  that 
which  a  stern  posterity  has  cherished.  In  Dryden's,  as  in 
all  of  these  collections,  many  true  poems  survive,  some- 
times even  in  the  setting  of  popular  discourse;  but  these 
are  the  immortelles  of  the  chaplet,  while  the  rest  of  the 
verses  are  often  designedly  amusing,  more  often  un- 
designedly  mirth-provoking,  sometimes  deadly  dull.  The 
poetry  in  the  volumes  sheds  its  glamour  over  the  verse; 
while  the  multitude  of  contributors  secured  one  advantage, 
inasmuch  as  it  tended  to  guarantee  an  increased  circle  of 
readers.  Some  bardic  brows  are  bound  with  unfading 
laurel,  some  are  decked  with  long  withered,  to  say  nothing 
of  artificial,  flowers.  Yet  both  are  ranged  side  by  side  in 
the  various  "  Miscellanies  "  with  a  delightful  impartiality, 
born  either  of  defective  critical  judgment,  or  of  an  over- 
tenderness  to  the  irritable  feelings  of  the  poet-tribe. 

It  is  my  present  purpose  to  cull  some  extracts  from  .a 
once  famous  anthology,  and  at  the  same  time  to  recall  to 
the  land  of  light  some,  who  have  passed  into  deep  darkness 
by  Lethe's  river.  They  were  celebrated  enough  in  their 
own  day;  some  of  them  even  wore  the  Laureate's  wreath 
and  partook  blithely  of  his  butt  of  sherry.  Yet  few  save 
the  curious  know  anything  of  their  works  now,  though 
they  were  fondly  deemed  immortal  alike  by  the  authors 
themselves  and  by  the  men  of  their  own  time.  Alas  for 
the  immortality  of  contemporary  eulogy  !  Time  is  a  stern 
judge,  who  winnows  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  which  his 
scorching  breath  burns  with  "  fire  unquenchable,"  while 
he  does  not  always  spare  the  wheat  itself.  The  barren 
slopes  of  oblivion  are  crowded  with  the  graves  of  buried 
reputations,  nor  are  would-be  singers  exempt  any  more 
than  other  men  of  letters  from  that  gloomy  cemetery, 
where  it  is  theirs  to  "  rest  in  peace,"  unhonoured,  unopened 
and  unread. 
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Of  the  poetical  "  Miscellanies "  of  the  eighteenth 
century  perhaps  the  best  known,  by  name  at  least,  is  "A 
Collection  of  Poems  by  Several  Hands,"  published  by 
Robert  Dodsley,  himself  a  poet  of  some  compass  and  con- 
siderable music.  The  title  is  comparatively  familiar,  but 
the  contents  are  for  the  most  part  too  much  a  matter  of 
ancient  history  to  attract  the  reader  of  contemporary 
poetical  ineptitude.  The  three  duodecimo  volumes  made 
their  first  appearance  in  1748;  so  great  was  their  popularity 
that  within  ten  years  they  passed  through  five  editions,  with 
the  addition  of  volume  four  in  1753  and  of  volumes  five 
and  six  in  1758.  Amongst  the  better  known  contributors 
are  Gray,  Collins,  Shenstone,  Dr.  Johnson,  Pope  and  James 
Thomson.  Indeed,  the  greater  part  of  the  poetry  of  Gray 
and  Collins  adorns  this  "  Collection,"  while  Dr.  Johnson's 
two  noble  satires — "  London  "  and  "  The  Yanity  of  Human 
Wishes" — sound  solemnly  amid  the  chorus  of  less  sonorous 
singers.  None  of  these  sturdier  sons  of  song,  with  the 
exception  of  Shenstone,  will  find  a  place  in  this  study : 
they  are  for  the  most  part  too  well  known  to  need  disturb- 
ance, where  they  sit  quaffing  nectar  with  the  rest  of  the 
mightier  immortals.  But  those  punier  bards,  who  make 
up  in  multitude  what  they  lack  in  force,  who  are  often  so 
pathetic  and  usually  so  pretty,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
variety  and  range  of  the  old  publisher's  "  Collection." 

Homer  tells  us  of  a  wine  so  potent  that  its  fragrance 
remained  within  the  cask  after  nine  washings  with  water. 
Many  of  the  poets  to  be  cited  hereafter  bear  a  similar 
relation  to  the  greater  bards,  whom  they  imitated  with  a 
plentiful  wash  of  their  own.  Yet  though  these  ingenious 
minstrels  owe  much  of  their  bouquet  to  the  greater  sons 
of  melody,  from  whose  works  it  has  been  distilled,  each  has 
his  share  of  musical  lines.  Even  if  originality  be  not  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  class,  its  members  have  some 
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merits,  which  do  not  entirely  deserve  to  become  "  To 
dull  forgetfulness  a  prey/'  They  sung  in  their  best 
voice  and  to  their  most  tuneful  strings;  they  sung 
at  times  to  no  inconsiderable  length,  and  if  their 
lines  be  not  too  forceful,  the  reader  must  not  be  too 
nice.  He  must  take  them  for  what  they  are  with 
their  well-defined  limitations;  he  must  realise  that  most 
of  them  were  composers  of  occasional  verse,  who  like  Silas 
Wegg  now  and  again  "  dropped  into  poetry "  suddenly 
and  without  announcing  the  fact.  If  he  will  content  him- 
self with  moderate  expectations,  he  will  find  amongst  them 
singers  of  some  humour,  more  wit,  and  no  mean  degree  of 
positive  beauty.  At  the  very  least  he  will  learn  much  of 
the  habits  and  manners  of  our  ancestors,  he  will  read  poems 
which  were  passed  in  manuscript  from  literary  coterie  to 
liferary  coterie,  from  fair  lady's  bower  to  fair  lady's 
bower;  he  will  be  able  to  summon  from  the  past  a  vivid 
picture  of  a  bygone  age  of  much  repute  in  its  own  time 
and  quite  undeserving  of  the  comparative  neglect  into 
which  it  has  fallen  from  the  too  exclusive  devotion  to 
nature  poetry,  which  is  the  fashion  of  the  day. 

The  first  volume  of  Dodsley's  "  Collection  "  opens  with 
a  number  of  grandiloquent  poems  by  Thomas  Tickell, 
whose  translation  of  the  First  Book  of  the  "Iliad"  Addison 
vainly,  and  not  without  malice  aforethought,  endeavoured 
to  set  up  in  rivalry  to  the  version  of  Pope.  In  these 
laboured  exercises  of  his  Muse  the  somewhat  flatulent 
stream  of  hacknied  description,  occasional  wit  and  re- 
sonant eulogy,  flows  prattling  along  like  a  broad  shallow 
river;  nor  need  the  greater  poet  have  manifested  so 
venomous  a  severity  to  his  more  commonplace  rival.  Pope 
has  survived  and  will  survive  in  spite  of  adverse  critics, 
who  fail  to  grip  his  real  excellence;  many  of  his  pithy 
lines  have  become  popular  proverbs,  while  his  greater 
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poems  are  duly  appreciated  by  all  who  can  recognise  great 
if  limited  genius.  Tickell,  on  the  other  hand,  is  chiefly,  if 
not  solely,  remembered  by  a  single  stanza,  which  it  must 
be  confessed  is  often  quoted  in  complete  ignorance  of  its 
author's  name :  — 

"  I  hear  a  voice  you  cannot  hear, 

That  cries,  I  must  not  stay ; 
I  see  a  hand  you  cannot  see, 

That  beckons  me  away." 

Funeral  monuments  contain  this  sorrowful  epitaph,  graven 
thereon  by  those  who  are  quite  unconscious  of  its  original 
context,  as  part  of  the  last  words  of  the  jilted  Lucy  to  her 
faithless  Colin.  The  whole  of  the  poem,  which  is  a  true 
poem,  in  which  it  occurs,  has  a  melancholy  ring,  recalling 
the  more  pathetic  passages  of  Goldsmith,  and  it  is  at  once 
more  natural  and  living  than  much  of,  the  verse  of  its  own 
period. 

Tickell  did  not  always  woo  the  sad  Melpomene;  some- 
times he  indulged  in  a  rather  pompous  flirtation  with 
laughing  Thalia.  His  satires,  which  were  the  result,  are 
not  highly  successful;  they  are  too  severely  savage  to  be 
truly  satirical.  Like  certain  other  obtrusively  patriotic 
southern  Britons,  he  had  no  love  of  the  Scots ;  he  has  left 
one  pitiless  attack  upon  them,  in  which  he  gives  a  taste  of 
his  wit  in  the  following  easy  and  graceful  couplet :  — 

And  into  these  tremendous  speeches 
Breaks  forth  the  poet  without  breeches. 

What  that  consecrated  garment  either  in  its  absence  or  in 
its  twin  resplendence  has  to  do  with  excellence  in  char- 
acter or  conduct  I  will  leave  Tickell  to  decide,  in  that 
abundant  leisure  which  now  is  his.  One  of  the  Genevan 
versions  of  the  early  chapters  of  "  Genesis  "  regards  it  as 
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an  "  outward  and  visible  sign  "  of  the  "  Fall  of  Man." 
Still  it  is  doubtless  serviceable  in  its  place,  but  not  to  be 
used  as  a  taunt  to  fling  in  the  face  of  a  grave  and  learned 
nation,  which  has  adopted  it  out  of  condescension  to  kuman 
weakness. 

Among  the  host  of  masculine  minstrels  several  dainty- 
ladies  make  their  fitful  appearance.  One  of  these,  who 
may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  race,  is  no  less  a  person 
than  Pope's  "  fair  foe  "  Lady  Mary  "Wortley  Montague,  to 
whom  the  epithet  dainty,  if  report  speak  truth,  is  as  hazar- 
dous as  the  disparaging  word  person.  She  contributed  a 
number  of  more  or  less  prosaic  poems,  in  which  her  famous 
wit  shines  too  seldom.  Amongst  these  are  five  out  of  six 
"Town  Eclogues,"  the  fourth  of  which— "  The  Basset 
Table  " — is  from  the  pungent  pen  of  Pope.  Her  lines  are 
for  the  most  part  clever  rather  than  poetical,  though  her 
undoubted  cleverness  sometimes  appears  to  be  straining 
after  an  endeavour  to  live  up  to  her  conversational  re- 
putation. She  has  one  sublime  stanza  in  "A  Cure  for  the 
Vapours,"  addressed  to  a  luckless  lady,  who  could  not 
cease  to  weep  over  her  departed  lover.  The  advise  tendered 
is  a  recommendation  to  indulge  in  "  emotion  remembered 
with  tranquility,"  though  it  is  so  much  to  the  point  and  so 
severely  practical  as  almost  to  take  the  breath  away :  — 

All  those  dismal  looks  and  fretting 

Cannot  Damon's  life  restore; 
Long  ago  the  worms  have  eat  him, 

You  can  never  see  him  more. 

There  is  more  truth  than  sentiment,  more  common  sense- 
than  consolation  in  this  grimly  jocose  stanza.  It  might 
indeed  serve  as  "A  Cure  for  the  Vapours,"  though  its  fair 
recipient  could  hardly  be  expected  to  relish  the  playful 
allusion  to  "  The  Diet  of  Worms." 
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Amongst  the  companions  in  these  pages  of  the  slatternly 
queen  of  "  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules  "  is  that  wandering 
star  Benjamin,  grandson  of  Edward  Stillingfleet,  once 
Bishop  of  Worcester.  He  is  represented  by  some  pon- 
derously sonorous  lines  on  "  Conversation  "  enlivened  now 
and  then  by  wit  of  an  elephantine  grace.  Nine  hundred 
and  twenty  lines  contain  many  sound  rules  for  the  attain- 
ment of  excellence  in  the  conversational  art ;  but  for  the 
most  part  the  lines  themselves  are  so  solid  as  to  all  but 
paralyse  the  energy  of  the  reader,  who  will  do  well  to 
follow  the  rules  rather  than  their  manner  of  expression. 
They  boom  forth  strenuous  declamation  with  a  slow  and 
rumbling  rhythm  not  unlike  the  sound  of  the  modern 
steam-roller.  Moreover  the  diligent  reader  will  do  wisely 
to  take  care,  lest,  if  he  treat  his  authority  too  seriously,  he 
succeed  in  attaining  the  sublime  conversational  powers  of 
the  eminent  Mr.  Barlow  in  the  immortal  "  Sanford  and 
Merton."  Near  Stillingfleet  "  laid  up  in  lavender "  is 
Mr.  Matthew  Green's  elaborate  and  pointed  poem  on  "  The 
Spleen,"  which  has  much  vigour  and  is  worthy  of  a  gentle- 
man who  spent  his  leisure  in  the  cool  shades  of  the  Custom 
House.  Now  the  Green  is  withered  and  his  "  Spleen  "  has 
ceased  to  torment  him  or  any  other. 

The  second  volume  opens  with  four  pretty  and  poetical 
"  Eclogues  "  on  "  The  Progress  of  Love  "  *  from,  the  pen 
of  George  afterwards  Lord  Lyttelton.  These  are 
musical  in  their  rhythm  and  far  superior  in  naturalness  to 
most  of  the  "  Pastorals  "  of  their  period.  They  have,  it  is 
true,  one  cardinal  defect  in  their  kind,  from  which  indeed 
perhaps  only  Theocritus  has  been  free  :  while  the  scenery  is 
thoroughly  English,  and  English  of  that  distinctive  character 
found  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  the  shepherds  and 

*  First  published  in  folio  in  1732.     Pope  saw,  admired  and  corrected 
them. 
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shepherdesses  are  not  merely  christened  with  obsolete 
Greek  names,  but  their  songs  abound  with  a  judicious 
selection  of  myths  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  fable-land. 
Truly  they  must  have  been  highly  endowed  rustics,  who 
by  the  light  of  nature  had  acquired,  what  Dr.  Lempriere 
learned  at  the  expense  of  the  labours  of  half  a  lifetime. 
Still  some  of  the  lines  sound  with  quite  exceptional  beauty 
and  warble  sweetly  in  the  ear,  while  most  of  them  indicate 
that  their  author  was  in  the  "  Doubting  Castle  "  of  his 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress."  Once  when  the  smitten  Damon 
wins  a  faint  glimmering  of  "  white-handed  hope/'  the  poet 
sings  :- 

Pleas'd  with  this  flatt'ring  thought  the  love-sick  boy 

Felt  the  faint  dawnings  of  a  doubtful  joy; 

Back  to  his  flock  more  cheerful  he  return'd, 

When  now  the  setting  sun  less  fiercely  burn'd ; 

Blue  vapours  rose  along  the  mazy  rills, 

And  light's  last  blushes  tinged  the  distant  hills. 

The  foregoing  descriptive  passage  is  pretty  and  natural; 
the  four  "  Eclogues  "  abound  in  such  delicate  pictures  of 
English  rural  scenery.  As  pastorals  they  are  greatly 
superior  to  those  of  Pope,  from  whose  polished  couplets 
they  have  derived  a  slightly  monotonous  yet  genuinely 
melodious  music  and  made  it  their  own. 

From  the   same   nimble   wit  is   the   following   saucily 

satirical  song  to  Miss  Lucy  F *  "  On  her  Pleading 

Want  of  Time":- 

On  Thames's  bank  a  gentle  youth 
For  Lucy  sigh'd  with  matchless  truth, 

Ev'n  when  he  sigh'd  in  rhyme; 
The  lovely  maid  his  flame  return'd, 
And  would  with  equal  warmth  have  burn'd, 

But  that  she  had  not  time. 

*  Miss  Lucy  Fortescue,  daughter  of  Hugh  Fortescue,  was  married  to 
Lyttelton  in  1741.     He  wrote  a  "  Monody  "  on  her  death  in  1747. 
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Oft  he  repair'd  with  eager  feet 
In  secret  shade  this  fair  to  meet, 

Beneath  th'  accustom'd  lime ; 
She  would  have  fondly  met  him  there, 
And  heal'd  with  love  each  tender  care, 

But  that  she  had  not  time. 

"  It  was  not  thus,  inconstant  maid, 
You  acted  once  "  (the  shepherd  said), 

"  When  love  was  in  its  prime." 
She  griev'd  to  hear  him  thus  complain, 
And  would  have  writ  to  ease  his  pain, 

But  that  she  had  not  time. 

"  How  can  you  act  so  cold  a  part  ? 

No  crime  of  mine  has  chang'd  your  heart, 

If  love  be  not  a  crime. 

We  soon  must  part  for  months,  for  years." 
She  would  have  answer'd  with  her  tears, 

But  that  she  had  not  time. 

That  is  a  delightful  piece  of  occasional  verse,  which  must 
at  least  have  arrested  the  pre-occupied  attention  of  Miss 
Lucy  F .  Did  she  ever  find  time  to  comfort  her  sigh- 
ing swain,  before  she  and  he  retired  into  the  drowsy  land 
of  obscurity,  in  which  their  anxious  hearts  are  now  at  rest? 
Her  peculiar  excuse  reminds  me  of  the  case  of  a  learned 
professor,  when  his  "  own  familiar  friends  "  were  falling 
victims  to  wedlock.  It  was  suggested  to  him,  that  it  was 
his  turn  to  follow  their  honourable  example.  Whereupon 
his  answer  was  rather  characteristic  than  strictly  gram- 
matical and  certainly  unconsciously  funny.  "  Me  get 
married,"  he  said  with  wide-opened  eyes,  "  I  haven't  time." 
It  is  needless  to  add,  that  he  did  ultimately  find  time  for 
that  "  high  emprise,"  and  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  Miss 
Lucy  F—  —  was  no  less  fortunate. 

In  the  same  volume  are  some  pointed  epigrams,  many  of 
which  have  been  dictated  by  a  very  masculine  spite  against 
sundry  forsaken  lady  loves.  They  are  all  from  the  pen 
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of  one  inconstant  swain,  who  had  the  temerity  to  address 
his  former  mistress  in  the  following  rude  but  not  untruth- 
ful terms :  — 

"  I  lov'd  thee  beautiful  and  kind. 

And  plighted  an  eternal  vow ; 
So  alter'd  are  thy  face  and  mind, 

'Twere  perjury  to  love  thee  now." 

In  a  second  epigram  he  tries  to  excuse  his  own  faithless- 
ness by  throwing  the  blame  upon  the  incompatibility  of 
the  lady,  a  habit  dating  from  the  beginnings  of  the 
race :  — 

"  My  heart  still  hovering  lound  about  you, 
I  thought  I  could  not  live  without  you ; 
Now  we  have  liv'd  three  months  asunder, 
How  I  liv'd  with  you  is  the  wonder." 

In  these  saucy  lines  something  of  Martial's  gall  mas- 
querades in  an  English  habit,  which  is  wholesome  neither 
to  the  writer  nor  to  the  theme.  Did  the  author,  who 
wisely  veils  himself  under  the  discreet  anonymity  of 
—  Esq.1  send  these  ungallant  verses  to  those  whom  in  turn 
he  had  loved  and  left  for  ever?  If  he  did,  it  may  be  that 
neither  lady  would  be  disinclined  to  anticipate  the  example 
of  the  illustrious  Mistress  Meg  Dods,  who  threatened  her 

1.  —  Esq.  would  seem  to  have  been  Robert  Craggs,  Earl  of  Nugent 
(1702—1788).  He  was  the  son  of  Michael  Nugent  of  Carlanstown,  Co. 
Westmeath.  For  his  second  wife  he  married,  March  23rd,  1737,  Anne, 
daughter  of  James  Craggs,  Portmarth,  General,  and  sister  of  James 
Craggs,  Secretary  of  State,  from  whom  he  adopted  the  name  Craggs. 
His  "  Ode  to  Mr.  Wm.  Purtney,"  was  published  separately  in  1739.  In 
the  same  year  Robert  Dodsley  brought  out  his  "  Odes  and  Epistles." 
Some  of  his  contemporaries  asserted  that  the  former  was  too  clever  to 
have  been  written  by  him,  and  further  asserted  that  he  paid  David 
Malloch  or  Mallet  (1705—1765)  to  write  it.  That  was  probably  "a 
terminological  inexactitude  "  on  their  part. 
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opponents  with  her  "  ten  talents."  It  is  perhaps  un- 
necessary to  add,  that  such  talents  were  not  of  the  nature 
of  ancient  money,  but  capable  of  being  buried  in  the  super- 
abundant cheek  of  the  feminine  adversaries. 

Following  this  sarcastic  and  ungallant  epigrammatist 
comes  the  august  William  Whitehead,  one  of  George  II. 's 
poet  laureates,  who  contributes  a  once  justly  famous  and 
not  wholly  forgotten  song  entitled  "Je  ne  Sgai  Quoi," 
which  contains  more  points  in  its  four  stanzas  than  a  host 
of  modern  drawing-room  ditties :  — 

Yes,  I'm  in  love,  I  feel  it  now, 

And  Caelia  has  undone  me; 
And  yet  I'll  swear,  I  can't  tell  how 

The  pleasing  plague  stole  on  me. 

'Tis  not  her  face,  which  love  creates, 

For  there  no  graces  revel; 
'Tis  not  her  shape,  for  there  the  fates 

Have  rather  been  uncivil. 

'Tis  not  her  air,  for  sure  in  that 

There's  nothing  more  than  common  ; 

And  all  her  sense  is  only  chat, 
Like  any  other  woman. 

Her  voice,  her  touch  might  give  th'  alarm — 

'Twas  both  perhaps,  or  neither ; 
In  short,  'twas  that  provoking  charm 

Of  Caelia  altogether. 

The  laureate's  conundrums  are  left  for  the  solution  of  the 
more  experienced  reader  of  either  sex,  but  the  verses  them- 
selves have  a  verve  and  piquancy  of  their  own,  which  make 
them  bright  and  agreeable.  Nay,  more,  they  would  seem 
to  display  a  subtle  insight  into  the  wondrous  vagaries  of 
the  tender  passion. 
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Isaac  Hawkins  Browne,  a  wit  of  some  compass,  cannot 
fail  to  excite  sympathy  or  provoke  abhorrence  by  his  clever 
and  enthusiastic  "  Pipe  of  Tobacco."  His  blend  is  of  the 
best,  being  compounded  of  parodies  of  these  six  poets,  to 
wit  Colley  Gibber,  Ambrose  Philips,  James  Thomson, 
Edward  Young,  Alexander  Pope  and  Jonathan  Swift.  A 
stronger  mixture  could  hardly  be  imagined :  — Colley 
Gibber  represents  "  Fine-cut  Bristol  Bird's-eye  " ;  Ambrose 
Philips  is  the  counterpart  of  aerial  "  Golden  Cloud,"  that 
faint  suggestion  of  a  stronger  leaf;  James  Thomson,  the 
bard  of  "  Indolence,"  resembles  the  dreamy  power  of  "Old 
Judge  " ;  Edward  Young,  the  saintly  divine,  comes  nearest 
to  the  flaky  fragrance  of  "  Lone  Jack  " ;  Alexander  Pope 
is  like  "  Latakia,"  which  has  a  fine  flavour  though  a  sub- 
acute  aroma;  while  Dean  Swift  finds  his  fitting  parallel  in 
sound,  dark  and  emetic  "  Cavendish,"  if  not  in  that  sable 
roll  called  after  a  famous  city  of  his  native  land.  A  town 
tobacconist  was  once  charged  with  selling,  or  otherwise 
offering  for  sale,  as  tobacco,  that  which  was  not  tobacco. 
"  Excuse  me,  your  Worship,"  he  pleaded  in  his  politest 
tones,  "  I  never  called  it  tobacco,  I  called  it  a  smoking 
mixture."  This  by  the  way ;  still  it  must  be  confessed  that 
our  poet's  mixture  is  less  deleterious  than  the  tobacconist's 
blend,  though  in  both  cases  there  is  an  undoubted  flavour 
of  cabbage.  First  come  lines,  which  every  faithful  disciple 
of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  will  cheerfully  endorse :  — 

Happy  mortal  he  who  knows 
Pleasure  which  a  pipe  bestows; 
Curling  eddies  climb  the  room, 
Wafting  round  a  mild  perfume. 

How  true,  how  sublime !  Anti-nicotine  League,  avaunt  t 
An  old  crusted  pipe,  the  faithful  comrade  of  many  days, 
lies  before  me,  the  unfailing  solace  of  my  solitude.  But 
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quo  Tuimur  ?  The  poet  continues  after  a  brief  space  with 
no  less  truth  than  point :  — 

Blest  leaf  !  whose  aromatic  gales  dispense 

To  Templars  modesty,  to  parsons  sense; 

So  raptur'd  priests,  at  fam'd  Dodona's  shrine, 

Drink  inspiration  from  the  steam  divine. 

Poison  that  cures,  a  vapour  that  affords 

Content,  more  solid  than  the  smile  of  lords ; 

Kest  to  the  weary,  to  the  hungry  food, 

The  last  kind  refuge  of  the  wise  and  good. 

Inspired  by  thee  dull  cits  adjust  the  scale 

Europe's  peace,  when  other  statesmen  fail. 

By  thee  protected,  and  thy  sister  beer, 

Poets  rejoice,  nor  think  the  bailiff  near. 

Nor  less  the  critic  owns  thy  genial  aid, 

While  supperless  he  plies  the  piddling  trade. 

What  though  to  love  and  soft  delights  a  foe, 

By  ladies  hated,  hated  by  the  beau, 

Yet  social  freedom,  long  to  courts  unknown, 

Fair  health,  fair  truth,  and  virtue  are  thine  own. 

Come  to  thy  poet,  come  with  healing  wings, 

And  let  me  taste  thee  unexcised  by  kings. 

On  the  foiregoing,  which  is  in  itself  sufficiently  truthful 
and  explicit,  I  must  be  allowed  to  make  one  remark.  In 
the  third  line,  Mr.  Isaac  Hawkins  Browne  confounds 
Dodona  with  Delphi.  At  the  former  shrine  the  will  of 
Zeus  was  revealed  by  the  murmurings  of  a  breeze  through 
the  leaves  of  an  oak,  whereas  at  the  latter  the  seated 
priestess  grew  intoxicated  with  Apollo's  smoke,  and  so 
made  known  his  oracular  purpose.  With  the  rest  of  the 
poet's  pronouncements  I  am  in  full  accord  and  endorse 
with  especial  heartiness  the  last  line, 

And  let  me  taste  thee  unexcised  by  kings. 

The  third  volume  opens  with  a  poem  by  Pope  and  with 
several  from  drowsy  James  Thomson;  but  my  business  is 
not  with  the  gods  or  demi-gods  but  with  the  fauns  and 
satyrs  of  poesy.  Amongst  the  latter  a  personage  named 
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S.  J.  Esq.,  who  would  seem  to  have  been  Soame  Jenyns, 
holds  a  respectable  rank.  This  caustic  satirist  has  two 
pungent  poems  on  "  The  Modern  Fine  Gentleman  "  and 
"  The  Modern  Fine  Lady  "  respectively.  The  first  of  these 
fierce  effusions  contains  the  following  lines,  which  with 
little  alteration  will  apply  to  the  empty  dandies  of  to-day 
with  no  less  force  than  to  their  prototypes  in  a  gaudier 
age:- 

Just  broke  from  school,  pert,  impudent,  and  raw; 

Expert  in  Latin,  more  expert  in  taw, 

His  honour  posts  o'er  Italy  and  France, 

Measures  St.  Peter's  dome,  and  learns  to  dance. 

Thence  having  quick  through  various  countries  flown, 

Glean'd  all  their  follies,  and  expos'd  his  own, 

He  back  returns,  a  thing  so  strange  all  o'er, 

As  never  ages  past  produc'd  before. 

A  monster  of  such  complicated  worth 

As  no  one  single  clime  could  e'er  bring  forth ; 

Half  atheist,  papist,  gamester,  bubble,  rook, 

Half  fiddler,  coachman,  dancer,  groom  and  cook. 

Next,  because  bus'ness  now  is  all  the  vogue, 

And  who'd  be  quite  polite,  must  be  a  rogue, 

In  Parliament  he  purchases  a  seat, 

To  make  th*  accomplish'd  gentleman  complete. 

There  safe  in  self-sufficient  impudence, 

Without  experience,  honesty,  or  sense, 

Unknowing  in  her  interest,  trade,  or  laws, 

He  vainly  undertakes  his  country's  cause. 

Forth  from  his  lips  prepar'd  at  all  to  rail, 

Torrents  of  nonsense  burst  like  bottled  ale, 

Though  shallow,  muddy ;  brisk,  though  mighty  dull ; 

Fierce  without  strength ;  o'erflowing  though  not  full. 

The  last  four  lines  of  the  foregoing  admirable  character- 
sketch  are  a  tolerably  close  parody  of  Sir  John  Denham's 
address  to  the  Thames  in  his  "  Cooper's  Hill :  — 

0,  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme  I 
Though  deep,  yet  clear ;  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull  ; 
Strong  without  rage;  without  o'erflowing  full. 
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Similarly  the  lines  beginning,  "  Half  atheist,  papist,"  are 
modelled  exactly  upon  Dryden's  immortal  description  of 
the  second  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  his  "Absalom  and 
Achitophel." 

A  natural  chivalry  forbids  my  quotation  from  the  satire 
upon  "  The  Modern  Fine  Lady,"  whose  picture  is  painted 
in  darker  colours  still,  with  that  peculiarly  low  estimation 
of  woman  which  marked  so  many  of  the  poets  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Passing  on  to  the  fourth  volume  we  find  that  the  opening 
poem  is  Gray's  "  Elegy,"  which  lives  ever  in  the  heart  of 
those  who  have  once  thrilled  to  its  magical  sweetness. 
Waller's  ghost  has  been  roused  from  the  Elysian  fields  to 
pay  its  tithe  in  the  shape  of  some  verses  to  one  Doctor 
Rogers.  Collins  contributes  his  immortal  dirge  upon 
Fidele  of  Shakespeare's  "  Cymbeline,"  while  Doctor 
Johnson  thunders  forth  his  grave  moralisings  on  "  The 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes."  David  Garrick  leaves  the 
stage  awhile  to  play  the  part  of  the  man  of  letters,  in 
which  he  succeeds  passing  well.  Henry  Brooke  of  the 
famous  "  Fool  of  Quality,"  sings  a  few  trifling  songs. 
Amongst  others  the  Eev.  James  Merrick,  who  sang  the 
"  Chameleon,"  lends  his  quota  of  witty  verses,  half  fable 
and  half  satire,  of  which  the  following  will  serve  as  a 
sufficient  example.  The  poem  is  entitled  "  The  Monkeys, 
A  Tale." 

Whoe'er  with  curious  eye  has  rang'd 

Thro'  Ovid's  tales,  has  seen 
How  Jove,  incens'd,  to  monkeys  chang'd 

A  tribe  of  worthless  men. 

Repentant  soon,  th'  offending  race 

Intreat  the  injur'd  power, 
To  give  them  back  the  human  face, 

And  reason's  aid  restore. 
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Jove,  sooth'd  at  length,  his  ear  inclin'd, 

And  granted  half  their  prayer ; 
But  t'  other  half  he  bade  the  wind 

Disperse  in  empty  air. 

Scarce  had  the  thund'rer  giv'n  the  nod 

That  shook  the  vaulted  skies, 
With  haughtier  air  the  creatures  strode, 

And  stretch'd  their  dwindl'd  size. 

The  hair  in  curls  luxuriant  now 

Around  their  temples  spread, 
The  tail,  that  whilom  hung  below, 

Now  dangled  from  the  head. 

The  head  remains  unchang'd  within, 

Nor  altered  much  the  face ; 
It  still  retains  the  native  grin, 

And  all  its  old  grimace. 

Thus  half  transform'd  and  half  the  same, 

Jove  made  them  take  their  place, 
(Restoring  them  their  ancient  claim) 

Among  the  human  race. 

Man  with  contempt  the  brute  survey'd, 

Nor  would  a  name  bestow ; 
But  woman  lik'd  the  motley  breed, 

And  call'd  the  thing  a  beau. 

The  worthy  divine  hit  hard,  but  not  too  hard,  that  mongrel 
beau,  of  whom  he  saw  so  many  spindle-shanked  representa- 
tives around  him.  Moreover,  he  notes  with  a  shrewd  side- 
blow  that  kindness  which  the  gentler  sex  has  been  known 
to  bestow  upon  those  who  are  objects  of  contempt  to  their 
fellow-men.  James  Merrick  could  tune  his  harp  to  higher 
themes  than  these.  He  is  further  represented  by  a  fine 
poetical  paraphrase  of  the  "  Benedicite "  and  by  a  sweet 
and  daintily  expressed  "  Ode  to  Fancy." 

In  the  same  volume  a  sportive  and  anonymous  son  of 
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Apollo  presents  a  lively  petition  to  "  The  Right  Honour- 
able Henry  Pelham,  Esq."  from  "The  Worshipful  Company 
of  Poets  and  News-writers,"  which  concludes  with  the 
following  touching  complaint :  — 

Your  petitioners  therefore  most  humbly  intreat 

(As  the  time  will  allow,  and  Your  Honour  thinks  meet) 

That  measures  be  chang'd,  and  some  cause  of  complaint 

Be  immediately  f urnish'd  to  end  their  restraint ; 

Their  credit  thereby,  and  their  trade  to  retrieve, 

That  again  they  may  rail,  and  the  nation  believe. 

Or  else,  if  Your  Wisdom  shall  deem  it  all  one. 

Now  the  Parliament's  rising,  and  bus'ness  is  done, 

That  Your  Honour  would  please,  at  this  dangerous  crisis, 

To  take  to  your  bosom  a  few  private  vices, 

By  which  your  petitioners,  haply,  might  thrive, 

And  keep  both  themselves  and  contention  alive : 

In  compassion,  good  Sir  !  give  'em  something  to  say, 

And  Your  Honour's  petitioners  ever  shall  pray. 

Perhaps  a  subtler  piece  of  flattery  was  seldom  penned  by  a 
place-hunting  poet,  who  must  have  looked  forward  with 
comparative  assurance  to  a  reward  for  his  unsolicited 
testimonial  to  administrative  and  individual  impeccability. 
The  lines  are  sportive  and  flowing,  though  the  poet  sang 
with  a  distinct  eye  to  the  main  chance,  thus  resembling 
the  immortal  Thomas  Tucker  of  nursery  fame,  who  towards 
evening  tuned  his  pipe  to  anticipatory  melodies. 

The  fifth  volume  contains  a  large  number  of  Shenstone's 
poems,  some  of  which  are  still  not  unknown;  but  as  the 
"  Bard  of  the  Leasowes,"  in  spite  of  that  "  Schoolmistress," 
in  whom  he  not  unnaturally  took  a  bachelor  interest,  is 
generally  pictured  as  a  multum-in-parvo  landscape  gar- 
dener, or  as  a  poet  of  a  serious  and  saccharine  cast,  two 
acid  examples  of  his  rhythmical  vinegar  are  herewithal 
set  forth.  The  first  is  a  severe  little  satire  on  "The  Extent 
of  Cookery,"  which  deals  however,  not  with  victuals  but 
with  wigs. 
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ALIUS  BT  IDEM. 

When  Tom  to  Cambridge  first  was  sent, 

A  plain  brown  bob  he  wore; 
Read  much,  and  look'd  as  though  he  meant 

To  be  a  fop  no  more. 

See  him  to  Lincoln's  Inn  repair, 

His  resolution  flag; 
He  cherishes  a  length  of  hair, 

And  tucks  it  in  a  bag. 

Nor  Coke  nor  Salkeld  he  regards, 

But  gets  into  the  House; 
And  soon  a  Judge's  rank  rewards 

His  pliant  votes  and  bows. 

Adieu  !  ye  bobs!  ye  bags,  give  place! 

Full-bottoms,  come  instead  1 
Good  Lord  !  to  see  the  various  ways 

Of  dressing — a  calve 's  head! 

The  slang  of  the  centuries  varies  with  the  calve's-heads  of 
each.  Hence  I  may  note  in  passing,  that  "  bobs  "  are  not 
coins  of  the  realm,  neither  are  "  bags  "  the  equivalent  of 
that  garment,  "  which,"  as  Miss  Griselda  Oldbuck  hath  it 
in  her  mature  maidenly  modesty,  "  it  would  ill  become  a 
leddy  to  particulareeze."  Shenstone  is  merely  setting 
forth  the  three  degrees  of  comparative  dignity  as  applied 
to  wigs. 

The  second  example  recalls  one  of  Dean  Swift's  wise 
resolutions  concerning  his  conduct,  when  he  grew  old, 
"  Never  to  give  advice  to  young  people !  NEVER  TO  GIVE 
ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  PEOPLE  ! !  "  Shenstonc's  poem  describes 
with  much  truth  "  The  Progress  of  Advice,  A  Common 
Case":- 

"  Suade,  nam  certum  eet." 

Says  Richard  to  Thomas  (and  seem'd  half  afraid)  : 
"  I  am  thinking  to  marry  thy  mistress's  maid ; 
Now  because  Mistress  Martha  to  thee  is  well  known, 
I  will  do  't,  if  thou  bidst  me,  or  let  it  alone. 
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Nay,  don't  make  a  jest  on  't,  'tis  no  jest  to  me ; 

For  faith  I'm  in  earnest,  so  prithee  be  free. 

I've  no  fault  to  find  with  the  girl,  since  I  knew  her; 

But  I'd  have  thy  advice,  ere  I  tie  myself  to  her." 

Says  Thomas  to  Richard :  "  To  speak  my  opinion, 

There's  not  such  a in  King  George's  dominion  ! 

And  I  firmly  believe,  if  thou  knew'st  her,  as  I  do, 

Thou  wouldst  choose  out  a  whipping-post  first  to  be  tied  to. 

She's  peevish,  she's  thievish,  she's  ugly,  she's  old, 

And  a  liar,  and  a  fool,  and  a  slut,  and  a  scold." 

Next  day  Richard  hastened  to  church  and  was  wed, 
And  ere  night  he  had  told  her  what  Thomas  had  said. 

Alas,  why  will  the  unwary  give  advice  in  such  matters, 
which  they  would  never  think  of  taking  themselves.  It  is 
seldom  relished,  unless  it  jump  with  the  humour  of  the 
petitioner,  and  it  is  unfailingly  repeated  before  midnight 
chimes.  I  have  modestly  left  a  blank  in  Thomas's  descrip- 
tion of  "  Mistress  Martha  " ;  the  missing  word  reminds  the 
student  of  later  literature  of  Hector  Macintyre's  aposiopesis 
in  his  recitation  from  Ossian.  "  Son  of  a  what  ?"  queried 
the  Antiquary  with  indiscreet  curiosity.  "  I  believe,  Sir," 
answered  Hector,  "  it  means  son  of  a  female  dog"  Shen- 
stone  was  less  reticent  and  proclaims  the  girl's  nature  in 
all  its  baldness. 

But  all  of  the  poems  of  the  "Collection  "  are  not  of  this 
uncomplimentary  kind.  In  the  same  volume  is  to  be 
found,  amongst  many  others  from  the  same  graceful  pen, 
an  epigram  by  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams.  Its  senti- 
ment is  unexceptionable  and  its  rhythm  sufficiently 
musical.  It  is  addressed  "  To  a  Young  Lady,  who  sent 
Compliments  to  a  Clergyman  upon  the  Ten  of  Hearts," 
and  it  runs  thus  :  — 

Your  compliments,  dear  lady,  pray  forbear, 
Old  English  services  were  more  sincere ; 
You  send  ten  hearts,  the  tithe  is  only  mine, 
Give  me  but  one,  and  burn  the  other  nine. 
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That  is  surely  a  neat  way  of  making  a  declaration  of  the 
tender  passion,  which  could  hardly  fail  to  have  pleased 
the  lady,  to  whom  it  was  sent.  It  may  afford  a  suggestion 
in  such  grave  matters  to  those  all  too  shy  men  who  are 
content  to  sigh  at  a  distance  without  giving  their  goddess 
the  opportunity  of  putting  them  out  of  their  misery. 

The  sixth  and  last  volume  contains  many  drouthy  poems 
by  long  since  forgotten  bards.  Still  even  here  now  and 
then  a  saucy  magpie  chatters  to  break  the  monotony  of 
fuller-toned  music.  Such  a  magpie  is  Doctor  Lisle,  who 
has  "  Imitated  from  the  Spanish,  The  Power  of  Music, 
A  Song  set  to  Music  by  Doctor  Hayes  "  :  — 

When  Orpheus  went  down  to  the  regions  below, 

Which  men  are  forbidden  to  see, 
He  tun'd  up  his  lyre,  as  old  histories  show, 

To  set  his  Eurydice  free. 

All  hell  was  astonish'd  a  person  so  wise 

Should  rashly  endanger  his  life, 
And  venture  so  far, — but  how  vast  their  surprise, 

When  they  heard  that  he  came  for  his  wife ! 

To  find  out  a  punishment  due  to  his  fault 

Old  Pluto  had  puzzled  his  brain, 
But  hell  had  not  torments  sufficient,  he  thought, 
So  he  gave  him  his  wife  back  again. 

But  pity  succeeding  found  place  in  his  heart, 

And  pleas'd  with  his  playing  so  well, 
He  took  her  again  in  reward  for  his  art, 

Such  virtue  hath  music  in  hell. 

I  cannot  help  wondering,  in  what  drawing-room  of  that  by 
no  means  squeamish  age,  such  a  song  could  be  sung  with- 
out feminine  protest.  Doctor  Lisle  was  certainly  witty, 
but  perhaps  not  equally  wise  in  giving  this  sample  of 
Spanish  Juice,  which  assuredly  has  a  liquorish  flavour  of 
its  own.  He  must  surely  either  have  been  an  old  bachelor 
of  a  non-mellowed  type,  or  possessed  of  an  exceptionally 
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skittish  gray  mare  in  his  stable.  In  any  case  he  would 
have  done  well  to  remember  that  the  proverb  "  Physician, 
heal  thyself,"  is  a  prescription  no  less  applicable  to 
medicine  than  to  divinity. 

To  make  amends  for  the  last  sulphurous  citation  I  will 
quote  in  full  the  beautiful  song  by  Thomas  Percy,  editor, 
bishop,  poet,  plagiarist,  inventor  of  excellent  though  non- 
existent old  poems,  yet  author  and  collector,  who  can  give 
his  reader  endless  delight.  It  runs  thus  :  — 

0  Nancy !  wilt  thou  go  with  me, 

Nor  sigh  to  leave  the  flaunting  town ; 
Can  silent  glens  have  charms  for  thee, 

The  lowly  cot  and  russet  gown  1 
No  longer  dress'd  in  silken  sheen, 

No  longer  deck'd  with  jewels  rare, 
Say,  canst  thou  quit  each  courtly  scene, 

Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fair? 

0  Nancy !  when  thou'rt  far  away, 

Wilt  thou  not  cast  a  wish  behind  1 
Say  canst  thou  face  the  parching  ray, 

Nor  shrink  before  the  wintry  wind  1 
0  can  that  soft  and  gentle  mien 

Extremes  of  hardship  learn  to  bear, 
Nor  sad  regret  each  courtly  scene, 

Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fair. 

0  Nancy !  canst  thou  love  so  true, 

Through  perils  keen  with  me  to  go, 
Or  when  thy  swain  mishap  shall  rue, 

To  share  with  him  the  pang  of  woe  ? 
Say  should  disease  or  pain  bef  al, 

Wilt  thou  assume  the  nurse's  care, 
Nor  wistful  those  gay  scenes  recall, 

Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fair? 

And  when  at  last  thy  love  shalt  die, 
Wilt  thou  receive  his  parting  breath? 

Wilt  thou  repress  each  struggling  sigh, 
And  cheer  with  smiles  the  bed  of  death? 
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And  wilt  thou  o'er  his  breathless  clay 
Strew  flow'rs,   and  drop  the  tender  tear, 

Nor  then  regret  those  scenes  so  gay, 
Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fair? 

The  good  bishop  had  read  ancient  poetry  to  some  purpose ; 
much  of  the  witchery  of  the  old  ballad-song  lingers  in  this 
beautiful  poem.  It  may  be  that  the  lover  was  asking  too 
much,  as  indeed  he  seems  himself  to  think  with  a  kind  of 
uneasy  consciousness :  but  he  asked  in  faith,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  he  received  in  fulfilment. 

But  I  must  bring  this  rambling  examination  to  a  close, 
though  the  temptation  to  indulge  in  further  quotation  is 
strong.  Where  much  is  good,  some  very  good,  selection 
has  been  difficult.  I  can  only  hope  to  have  made  Dodsley's 
"  Collection  "  more  living  than  perhaps  it  may  have  been 
in  many  minds.  Most  of  the  poems  cited  have  contained 
reminiscent  echoes  from  the  stronger  poems  of  the  past; 
but  of  their  grace  and  wit,  their  searching  severity  and 
occasional  gleams  of  rare  beauty  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
At  all  events  it  is  always  interesting  to  make  or  renew  an 
acquaintance  with  the  reading,  in  which  the  men  of  a 
former  century  delighted;  nor  can  it  be  said  that  for  the 
most  part  their  taste  was  less  creditable  than  ours.  They 
could  read  and  enjoy  more  solid  subjects,  more  solidly 
treated  than  the  average  reader  of  to-day,  whose  literary 
appetite  is  stimulated  by  the  impudent  genius  and 
evanescent  ineptitude  of  men  of  the  George  Bernard  Shaw 
type,  to  say  nothing  of  the  marvellous  inventiveness  of  a 
portion  of  the  daily  press.  The  authors,  whom  they  loved, 
might  not  be  endowed  with  the  greatest  amount  of  origin- 
ality ;  but  they  at  least  wrote  with  strength  and  some  with 
a  light  grace  of  touch,  which  must  of  necessity  please  the 
readers  of  any  period.  Their  wit  is  keen  and  their  lines 
are  rhythmical;  excellent  examples  are  to  be  found  in 
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Dodsley's  "  Collection,"  since  the  old  bookseller  had  a 
sharp  eye  for  what  was  good  amongst  the  floating  literature 
of  his  time.  He  has  preserved  much,  which  might  else 
have  died  an  unnatural  death  from  the  carelessness  of 
contemporary  mankind.  He  has  included  nothing  which 
is  absolutely  foolish,  nothing  which  is  entirely  unreadable ; 
thus  he  has  shown  a  discernment  beyond  the  endowment  of 
most  of  the  collectors  of  anthologies  ancient  and  modern. 
His  own  nice  taste  rejected  mere  trash,  and  he  has  included 
so  many  good  things  in  his  "Collection,"  that  selection  has 
been  both  invidious  and  embarrassing. 

^Esop's  rustic  wisely  said,  that  "  he  could  not  see  the 
wood  for  trees."  So  in  Dodsley's  pages  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  see  the  poetry  for  poets.  Giants  and  gods,  demi- 
gods and  nymphs,  fauns  and  satyrs  thread  the  mazy  dance, 
and  sing  according  to  their  various  capacities.  From  the 
nightingale  to  the  sparrow  all  kinds  of  the  birds  of  song 
are  represented,  and  many  a  twitter  sounds  sweetly  along 
the  groves  of  the  past.  Famous  and  forgotten  they  move 
together,  a  shadowy  host,  they  strike  the  lyre,  they  sing 
their  lays  and  vanish  into  night.  Some  remain  in  the 
memory  like  the  songs  of  infancy,  while  some  are  already 
sunk  in  the  land  of  silence.  But  I  must  not,  like  Odysseus 
of  old,  raise  more  ghosts  than  I  can  lay.  The  "King  of 
many  wiles  "  laid  his  supernatural  visitors  with  his  sword ; 
time  with  his  scythe  has  done  that  uncharitable  office  for 
most  of  ours.  Yet  they  are  a  goodly  band  of  apevriva  Kaprjva — 
Spiritless  spirits.  Doubtless  the  least  of  them  was  the 
oracle  of  his  or  her  home  and  circle  of  admiring  friends. 
The  oracle  is  silent,  the  grove  is  cut  down,  the  Delphic 
priesthood,  save  a  few  sons  of  the  mighty,  have  passed 
away.  If  these  scattered  limbs  of  verse  blended  together 
into  one  whole  can  make  the  earth  lie  lighter  on  any  who 
are  gone,  it  is  enough,  and  we  with  them  may  subside  into 
silence. 


AN   APEIL   MORNING. 
By  DAVID  H.  LANGTON. 

See  the  dapple  gray  coursers  of  the  morn 
Beat  up  the  light  with  their  bright  silver  hoofs, 
And  chase  it  through  the  sky. 

— John  Marston. 

HP  HE  dapple  gray  coursers  on  this  April  morning  were 
driven  by  a  gentle  south-west  wind,  which,  breath- 
ing hope  and  life  to  the  grass  and  flowers,  swayed  the 
boughs  on  the  tall  ash  trees,  where  the  rooks  were  sitting 
on  their  nests,  and  made  the  opening  daffodils  bow  on 
their  sturdy  stalks. 

On  a  morning  like  the  one  I  speak  of,  when  the  white 
clouds  drive  swiftly  over,  alternated  with  bright  breaks  of 
sunshine,  lighting  up  anon  the  distant  hills  where  Lyme 
Cage  seems  to  stand  as  sentinel,  anon  moving  over  the 
meadows,  chasing  the  shadow,  which,  like  a  curtain,  draws 
swiftly  over  field  and  hedgerow,  one  thinks  of  them  as 
symbols  of  sorrow  and  joy.  Sorrow  and  pain  indeed  come 
like  shadows  over  our  souls,  but  we  look  upwards  and 
onwards  with  hope,  and  think  that  happiness  and  joy  have 
been  and  will  be  again. 

The  thrushes,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  have  been 
singing  for  some  time;  one  calling  from  the  ash  tree, 
another  from  the  edge  of  the  wood,  and  still  another  across 
the  little  valley.  The  thrush,  or  throstle  as  he  is  generally 
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called  in  Cheshire  (from  the  Saxon  Drossle,  I  presume), 
is  one  of  the  earliest  birds  at  matins,  though  far  from 
seeming  devotional;  his  song  is  the  most  rollicking  and 
cheery  of  any  bird  that  sings.  An  old  great-aunt  of 
mine,  who  lived  to  be  nearly  one  hundred  and  three  years 
old,  and  who  was  not  a  particular  admirer  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
administration,  used  to  say  that  the  country  was  going  to 
the  dogs.  "  Why/'  she  said,  "  the  very  thrushes  are 
singing  about  it.  They  sing,  'We're  ruined.  We're 
ruined.  We're  ruined.  Who  did  it?  Who  did  it?  Who 
did  it?  Billy  Pitt!  Billy  Pitt !  Billy  Pitt !'" 

I  have  often  watched  a  thrush  and  seen  him  drum  on 
the  ground;  then  suddenly  dart  at  a  worm  which  the 
vibration  of  the  earth  has  brought  to  the  surface.  Then 
follows  a  struggle,  often  ending  in  honours  being  divided, 
the  thrush  having  to  be  satisfied  with  one-half  of  the 
worm,  while  the  other  half  goes  sadly  away,  perhaps 
musing  philosophically  about  early  birds  and  the  folly  of 
early  rising,  perhaps  with  the  firm  resolve  to  stay  in  bed 
in  the  morning  and  to  grow  a  new  tail  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Here  is  Benja  Fold,  with  its  old  thatch-roofed  cottages, 
with  dormer-windows  peeping  from  the  straw — one  of  the 
quaint  old-world  pictures  which  artists  love  to  paint — 
where,  I  am  told,  one  family  has  lived  for  four  hundred 
years. 

On  the  road  to  the  Hall  is  Pownall  Green,  where  the 
hand-loom  silk  weavers  still  ply  their  busy  shuttles.  I 
had  a  chat  the  other  day  with  one  of  the  weavers,  who  told 
me  he  had  been  a  silk  weaver  for  sixty  years.  He  is  now 
seventy-two  years  old,  hale  and  hearty,  and  can  still  weave 
from  fifty  to  sixty  yards  of  sarsanet  in  the  week,  for 
which  he  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  halfpenny  a  yard 
for  the  broad  and  fourpence  a  yard  for  the  narrow  pieces. 
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He  told  me — for  he  was  very  communicative — that  the 
weft  came  from  Italy  ready  thrown,  but  that  the  warp  was 
manufactured  at  Macclesfield,  chiefly  from  French  silk. 

"  Is  it  not  very  tedious  and  close  work?"  I  asked. 

He  answered  me  that  it  was  not,  and  his  daughter,  who 
works  at  another  loom  in  the  same  room,  said :  "  You  see, 
we  can  read  or  talk  while  at  work." 

I  was  much  struck  with  this,  and  queried  :  "  But  suppose 
a  thread  breaks,  how  do  you  manage  to  see  it  when  you 
are  reading  ?" 

"  I  can  tell,  without  looking,  whenever  anything  goes 
wrong?" 

"  And  how  do  you  manage  the  piecing  up?  You  want 
very  good  eyes  for  that,  don't  you  ?  the  threads  are  so  very 
fine." 

"  Oh !  I  am  so  used  to  it,  I  can  piece-up  without  looking 
at  the  threads." 

The  old  man's  wife  was  winding  the  silk  on  to  the 
bobbins  for  the  shuttle  from  a  large  reel  by  the  aid  of  a 
spinning-wheel.  They  told  me  that  they  could  remember 
the  time  when  there  were  over  one  hundred  weavers  at 
work  in  Bramhall.  There  were  over  forty  at  Pownall 
Green — where  there  are  now  only  seven — thirteen  in  Benja 
Fold  and  many  more  in  Ack  Lane,  on  the  Moss,  and  at 
Woodford.  Alas  !  where  are  they  all  now?  As  Browning 
says :  — 

Swift  as  a  weaver's  shuttle  fleet  our  years ; 
Man  goeth  to  the  grave,  and  where  is  he? 

The  old  man  told  me  that  the  goods  he  wove  could  not 
be  made  on  a  power-loom.  He  said  that  it  had  been  tried 
with  several  looms  driven  by  power,  but  the  looms  pulled 
the  work  to  pieces.  Of  the  truth  of  this  I  have  no  means 
of  judging.  The  silk  is  finished  by  a  man  at  Woodford. 
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The  old  woman  described  the  process  as  being  done  on  a 
great  drum  in  front  of  a  fire,  and  that  it  took  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  finish  a  piece  of  one  hundred  yards. 
There  is  the  mellow,  flute-like  voice  of  the  blackbird  :  — 

The  ousel-cock,  so  black  of  hue, 
With  orange-tawney  bill, 

as  Bottom,  the  weaver,  sang.  He  sits  on  a  branch  of  the 
old  oak-tree,  in  his  glossy  black  coat,  a  contrast  to  his 
more  soberly-clad  mate,  who,  as  she  sits  on  her  eggs  in  a 
cunningly-concealed  nest,  with  her  brownish  back  and 
speckled  breast,  might  easily  be  taken  for  a  thrush. 

One  of  the  finest  things  in  country  life,  to  me,  is  to  see 
and  hear  a  blackbird  sing  as  he  flies.  Twice  have  I  had 
that  pleasure,  and  am  always  on  the  watch  in  spring  to 
see  and  hear  again. 

A  terrible  thief  is  the  blackbird,  but  we  forgive  him 
much  for  his  song.  He  takes  my  cherries — not  a  few, 
but  all  of  them — and  he  bites  deep  into  scores  of  apples 
and  pears.  Yet,  when  he  and  his  mate  build  in  holly- 
bush  or  thorn-tree,  I  have  not  the  heart  to  take  the  eggs 
or  destroy  the  young. 

At  one  place,  down  in  the  grass  by  a  pond,  a  thick  cluster 
of  daffodils  are  blooming,  looking  like  beautiful  stars  in  an 
emerald  sky.  Daffodils,  to  my  thinking,  never  look  so 
much  at  home  as  when  growing  naturally  in  the  grass  of 
an  orchard  or  meadow,  where  no  spade  ever  goes  to 
disturb  them.  They  look  well  too,  growing  in  the  grassy 
bank  of  a  hedge-row.  Robert  Herrick  must  have  seen 
them  often  in  such  a  position,  and  one  of  the  sweetest 
things  he  wrote  was  "  To  Daffodils  "  :  — 

Fair  daffodils,  we  weep  to  see 

You  haste  away  so  soon ; 
As  yet  the  early-rising  sun 

Has  not  attained  its  noon. 
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Stay,  stay, 
Until  the  hasting  day 

Has  run 

But  to  the  even-song ; 
Then,  having  prayed  together,  we 
Will  go  with  you  along. 


Close  by  the  gates  of  Bramhall  Park  are  the  stocks, 
where  the  evildoers  of  Bramhall  have  sat  in  past  days  "  in 
durance  vile."  Here  is  a  road  going  in  the  direction  of 
Hazel  Grove,  or  Bullock  Smithy,  as  it  used  to  be  called. 
This  curious  name  used  to  puzzle  me,  but  I  have  seen  a 
copy  of  an  indenture  which  has  enlightened  me.  The 
deed  conveyed  a  plot  of  land  to  Kichard  Bullock,  of 
Torkenton,  blacksmith,  and  is  dated  the  first  of  May,  in 
the  second  year  of  our  Lady  Elizabeth  (1560).  So  the 
place  got  the  name  of  Bullock's  Smithy. 

Bramhall  Hall,  on  this  April  morning,  is  a  dream  of 
beauty,  with  its  terraces  and  black  and  white  front,  over- 
looking the  little  valley  of  the  Lady  Brook,  with  a  view 
of  the  Derbyshire  hills  in  the  distance. 

Standing  on  the  little  bridge  spanning  the  little  stream, 
which  here  joins  the  Lady  Brook,  close  to  the  Hall,  I  think 
of  the  changes  the  Hall  must  have  gone  through  since  it 
was  first  built.  It  must  have  been  a  place  of  considerable 
size  as  far  back  as  1644,  for  in  some  memoranda  of 
William  Davenport,  a  former  owner,  is  written  that  on 
May  28th,  1644,  was  quartered  at  Bramhall  Hall  a  party 
of  horse  to  the  number  of  sixty,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle's  forces,  then  lying  between  Lyme  and  Stockport, 
besides  a  number  of  officers,  among  whom  are  mentioned 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  Symon  Fanshawe,  Major  Maxe, 
Colonel  Daniel,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hungate,  Captain 
Meltam,  Captain  Thomas,  Lieutenant  Pendred  and  Cornet 
Trotter.  Two  troops  had  also  been  quartered  there  on 
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the  26th,  "  At  whose  remove,"  Davenport  says  quaintly, 
"  I  lost  three  horses."  When  the  second  party  left  he 
lost  three  more  horses,  and  although  in  a  letter  from 
Captain  Stanley — who  seems  to  have  been  scouring  the 
country  commandeering  horses — the  Captain  says  that  the 
injury  had  been  done  without  his  knowledge  and  consent, 
yet  on  June  8th  Captain  Stanley's  Cornet,  with  a  party  of 
horse,  took  away  all  the  horses  in  the  park,  to  the  number 
of  seventeen,  leaving  poor  Will  without  a  horse  to  ride. 
He  seems  to  have  felt  the  loss  of  his  horses  a  deal  more 
than  the  subsequent  fine  that  the  Parliament  put  upon 
him  for  what  they  called  his  "  delinquency  or  offences 
against  the  Parliament,"  though  from  his  memoranda  he 
seems  to  have  taken  no  active  part  on  either  side,  being 
then  about  fifty-eight  years  old,  and  wanted  only  to  be  let 
alone.  The  Hall,  being  an  important  place,  was  occupied 
several  times  by  both  sides  in  the  struggle  between  the 
King  and  his  subjects. 

Hark  !  there  is  the  cuckoo. 

The  German  poet  Gellert  has  given  us  the  reason  why 
the  cuckoo  always  sings  the  same  thing.  He  says  the 
cuckoo,  speaking  to  a  starling  which  had  come  out  of  the 
town  said :  — 

"  What  do  they  say  in  the  town  about  our  singing  ? 
What  do  they  say  of  the  nightingale  ?" 

"  The  whole  town  loves  her  song,"  answered  the  starling. 

"  And  what  of  the  lark  ?"  said  the  cuckoo. 

"  Half  the  town  praises  her  sweet  voice." 

"  And  what  of  the  blackbird  ?"  continued  the  cuckoo. 

:'  Well !  here  and  there  one  praises  him  too,"  said  the 
starling. 

"  I  must  still  ask  you  something  else,"  said  the  cuckoo. 
"  What  do  they  say  about  me?" 
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"  Oh !"  said  the  starling,  "  I  don't  know  what  to  say, 
for  no  one  speaks  about  you." 

"  Well  then  I'll  be  revenged  on  the  unthankful  people 
and  everlastingly  speak  about  myself." 

The  little  wood  down  by  the  brook  will  soon  have  a 
carpet  of  wild  hyacinths,  and,  as  Bichard  Jefferies  says 
in  "  Life  of  the  Fields  ":- 

There  is  so  much  for  us  yet  to  come, 
So  much  to  be  gathered  and  enjoyed. 

My  heart  is  fixed  firm  and  stable  in  the  belief  that 
ultimately  the  sunshine  and  the  summer,  the  flowers  and  the 
azure  sky  shall  become,  as  it  were,  interwoven  into  man's 
existence.  We  shall  take  from  all  their  beauty  and  enjoy 
their  glory.  Pain  and  sorrow  flow  over  us  with  little  ceasing, 
as  the  sea-hoofs  beat  on  the  beach.  Let  us  not  look  at 
ourselves,  but  onwards,  and  take  strength  from  the  leaf  and 
the  signs  of  the  field. 


SOME   COMMENTS    ON   STERNE. 
By  JOHN  MORTIMER. 

HPO  a  remark  dropped  by  Sir  "William  Bailey  at  the 
Christmas  supper  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club 
this  short  communication  owes  its  genesis.  In  the  course 
of  a  speech,  which  in  its  fulness  and  variety  reminded  one 
of  the  deliverances  of  Praed's  "  Vicar,"  the  worthy  knight, 
referring  to  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  of 
which  he  has  the  honour  to  be  President,  told  us  that 
among  its  members  it  had  counted  Dr.  Ferriar,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  in  a  literary  sense,  by  drawing 
attention  to  the  plagiarisms  of  the  Rev.  Laurence  Sterne, 
and  especially  in  connection  with  "  Tristram  Shandy." 
To  the  present  writer  this  incidental  allusion  was  as  in- 
teresting as  it  was  unexpected,  inasmuch  as  it  reminded 
him  that  among  the  neglected  volumes  on  the  shelves  of 
his  library  there  was  a  ragged  veteran  in  grey  and  marbled 
boards  which  styled  itself  "  Illustrations  of  Sterne  :  with 
other  Essays  and  Verses,"  by  John  Ferriar,  M.D.,  published 
in  1798,  and  printed  for  Cadell  and  Davies,  London,  by 
George  Nicholson,  Manchester.  Of  that  book  and  its 
author  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  acquaintance  had 
hitherto  been  of  the  slightest  or  most  superficial  kind ;  as 
far  as  any  real  knowledge  of  it  was  concerned  it  had  prac- 
tically remained  unused.  Now,  however,  that  an  authori- 
tative and  index  finger  had,  as  it  were,  been  pointed  toward 
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it,  a  closer  scrutiny  must  needs  be  made,  and  that  without 
further  delay.  The  reward  has  been  adequate ;  old  associa- 
tions have  been  pleasantly  revived,  and  a  new  and  interest- 
ing acquaintance  in  authorship  has  been  made. 

My  acquaintance  with  Sterne  dates  a  very  long  way 
back ;  a  faded  copy  of  his  "  Sentimental  Journey,"  pur- 
chased on  a  Saturday  night,  at  a  second-hand  book  stall, 
presided  over  by  one  Battle,  in  Shudehill  Market,  seems, 
in  my  dim  memory,  to  form,  as  it  were,  the  nucleus  of  my 
library,  to  be,  if  not  the  first,  among  the  earliest  of  my 
acquisitions  in  that  direction.  It  would  not  be  quite  safe 
to  say  how  as  an  author  he  influenced  me  at  that  time,  for 
I  might  be  confusing  later  impressions  with  earlier  ones, 
but,  unless  I  am  the  victim  of  some  self-deception,  I  am 
inclined  to  risk  the  statement  that  my  mental  attitude 
towards  him,  in  the  face  of  a  longer  and  more  intimate 
knowledge,  has  remained  unchanged.  To  begin  with  the 
"  Sentimental  Journey  "  was  to  read  Sterne  backwards,  but 
that  mattered  little,  the  Ethiopian  had  not  changed  his 
skin  since  he  wrote  "  Tristram  Shandy."  Upon  these  two 
books  you  may  form  his  literary  estimate,  for  he  is  an 
author  whose  works  lie  within  a  narrow  compass,  and  when 
you  have  added  some  sermons  and  letters  you  have  got  the 
whole  of  his  legacy.  I  am  not  here  attempting  a  literary 
estimate,  that  is  not  to  my  purpose,  but  one  may  say  that 
from  one's  earliest  introduction  to  Sterne  there  was  the 
sense  of  being  brought  into  contact  with  an  undoubted 
humourist  of  strange  and  peculiar  qualities,  a  humourist 
whose  personality  pervaded  all  that  he  wrote.  Moreover 
he  was  a  jester  who  wore  the  clerical  garb,  and  who  in  his 
efforts  to  amuse  you  did  not  cease  to  sermonise.  The  por- 
trait I  have  of  him,  prefixed  to  his  works,  shows  him  wear- 
ing a  preacher's  gown,  the  head  is  clothed  with  a  periwig, 
the  features  are  somewhat  delicately  formed,  with  twink- 
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ling  eyes,  and  lines  of  humour  about  the  mouth,  a 
Shandean  face,  as  someone  has  described  it,  with  "  the 
nose  shaped  like  an  ace  of  spades."  In  my  gallery  of 
literary  portraits  that  face  has  always  interested  me  deeply, 
but  I  have  never  come  to  regard  it  with  anything  like 
affection.  You  who  are  familiar  with  "Tristram  Shandy  " 
and  the  "  Sentimental  Journey "  know  how  much  real 
humour  is  contained  therein,  how  much  beautiful  writing 
of  the  tender  and  pathetic  kind,  but  at  the  same  time  you 
would  not  fail  to  recognise  how  much  there  is  of  false  senti- 
ment, and  what  a  lamentable  disposition  there  is  to  find 
material  for  laughter  in  a  dalliance  with  things  that  lie  on 
the  other  side  of  virtue.  I  don't  know  a  writer  who  has 
summed  up  Sterne  more  accurately  than  Thackeray,  and 
this  is  the  way  he  expresses  himself  :  — 

"  A  perilous  trade,  indeed,  is  that  of  a  man  who  has 
to  bring  his  tears  and  laughter,  his  recollections, 
his  personal  griefs  and  joys,  his  private  thoughts  and 
feelings  to  market,  to  write  these  on  paper  and  sell 
them  for  money.  Does  he  exaggerate  his  grief,  so  as 
to  get  his  reader's  pity  for  a  false  sensibility?  feign 
indignation  so  as  to  establish  a  character  for  virtue? 
elaborate  repartees  so  that  he  may  pass  for  a  wit  ?  steal  from 
other  authors,  and  put  down  the  thought  to  the  credit  side 
of  his  own  reputation  for  ingenuity  and  learning?  feign 
originality?  affect  benevolence  or  misanthropy?  appeal  to 
the  gallery  gods  with  claptrap  and  vulgar  boasts  to  catch 
applause?  .  .  .  How  much  was  deliberate  calculation  and 
imposture — how  much  was  false  sensibility — and  how  much 
true  feeling  ?  Where  did  the  lie  begin,  and  did  he  know 
where  ?  and  where  did  the  truth  end  in  the  art  and  scheme 
of  this  man  of  genius,  this  actor,  this  quack?  ....  The 
humour  of  Swift  and  Rabelais/  whom  he  pretended  to 
succeed,  poured  from  them  as  naturally  as  song  does  from 
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a  bird ;  they  lose  no  manly  dignity  with  it,  but  laugh  their 
hearty  great  laugh  out  of  their  broad  chests  as  nature  bade 
them.  But  this  man — who  can  make  you  laugh,  who  can 
make  you  cry  too — never  lets  his  reader  alone,  or  will  per- 
mit his  audience  repose ;  when  you  are  quiet,  he  fancies  he 
must  rouse  you,  and  turns  over  head  and  heels,  or  sidles  up 
and  whispers  a  nasty  story.  The  man  is  a  great  jester,  not 
a  great  humourist.  He  goes  to  work  systematically  and  of 
cold  blood,  paints  his  face,  puts  on  his  ruff  and  motley 
clothes,  and  lays  down  his  carpet  and  tumbles  on  it." 

Nevertheless,  as  I  have  said,  Sterne  is  for  me  a  very 
interesting  figure,  and  I  remember  how  this  interest  led 
me,  many  years  ago,  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Coxwold. 
Turning  to  the  record  of  that  journey,  I  find  that  I  have 
described  the  village  as  straggling  along  rising  ground, 
and  on  each  side  of  a  broad  street.  "  A  sweet  retirement," 
Sterne  truthfully  called  it.  It  is  situate  in  a  rich  valley, 
lying  on  the  near  slopes  of  the  Hambleton  Hills,  which 
stretch  away  above  it  in  tracts  of  heathery  moorland, 
broken  by  cliffs  of  grey  limestone.  "  JTis  a  land  of 
plenty,"  writes  Sterne ;  "  I  sit  down  alone  to  venison,  fish 
and  wild  fowl,  or  a  couple  of  fowls  or  ducks,  with  curds 
and  strawberries  and  cream,  and  all  the  ample  plenty 
which  a  rich  valley  under  Hambleton  Hills  can  produce." 
The  houses  seem  to  remain  pretty  much  as  they  did  in 
Sterne's  day,  some  of  them  quaint  and  many-gabled,  and 
for  the  most  part  roofed  with  red  tiles.  In  the  centre  of 
the  street  is  a  mighty  elm  that  casts  its  branches  to  the 
houses  on  each  side,  lending  a  noble  shade  and  rest  beneath 
its  umbrageous  foliage.  A  little  beyond  the  elm,  on  the 
left,  is  the  old  church,  a  fine  building  in  the  perpendicular 
style  with  embattled  walls,  from  which  project  antique 
gargoyles,  and  an  embattled  tower  with  an  ancient  vane. 
The  door  of  the  church  through  which  I  entered  opened 
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into  the  chancel,  which  is  filled  with  monuments  of  the 
Belasque  and  Fauconberg  families.  But  of  more  interest 
was  the  old  pulpit,  from  which  Sterne  was  wont  to  astound 
his  village  auditors  with  those  queer  sermons,  full  of 
brilliant  thought  and  sparkling  now  and  then  with  the 
Shandean  humour.  In  imagination  one  could  fill  the  old 
high-backed  oaken  pews  with  their  occupants  and  the  pulpit 
with  that  tall  eccentric  figure  leaning  over  it,  who,  in  his 
discourse,  seemed,  as  Gray  says,  to  be  "  often  tottering  on 
the  verge  of  laughter,  and  ready  to  throw  his  periwig  in 
the  face  of  his  audience." 

Passing  out  of  the  church  and  along  the  road,  at  a  little 
distance  just  outside  the  village,  one  comes  upon  "  Shandy 
Hall/'  which  was  once  Sterne's  parsonage.  It  is  a  quaintly- 
gabled,  red-tiled,  brick-chimneyed  building,  long  and  low, 
with  ivy  on  the  walls  and  trees  about  it.  From  such 
glimpses  of  the  interior  as  one  could  get  through  the  open 
windows  the  rooms  seemed  to  be  low-ceiled  and  cosy. 
Here,  at  intervals,  he  wrote  "  Tristram  Shandy,"  shaping 
out  the  characters  of  Uncle  Toby,  the  Widow  Wadman, 
and  Corporal  Trim.  From  here  he  took  his  flight  to 
London,  to  plunge  into  fashionable  follies,  where,  as 
Garrick  says,  "  he  degenerated  like  an  ill-transplanted 
shrub;  the  incense  of  the  great  spoiled  his  head,  as  their 
ragouts  had  done  his  stomach."  From  hence,  too,  he 
started  on  his  Sentimental  Journey  through  France  and 
Italy.  And  here  he  returned  after  his  dissipation,  broken 
in  health,  finding  in  the  quiet  pastoral  solitude  a  resting- 
place  after  his  wild  Bohemian  life.  But  only  for  a  time. 
He  owned  he  might  have  been  happy  here  if  he  had  not, 
"  what  was  worst  of  all,  a  disquieted  heart  to  reason  with." 
Writing  to  his  friend  Eugenius,  he  said  :  "  I  should  be  a 
marvellously  happy  man  but  for  some  reflections  which 
bow  down  my  spirits."  He  leaves  it  for  the  last  time,  and 
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goes  to  London,  to  die  lonely  and  friendless  in  his  lodging, 
with  none  but  hirelings  about  him.  "  Alas  !  poor  Yorick  ! 
Where  be  your  gibes  now,  your  gambols,  your  songs,  your 
flashes  of  merriment  that  were  wont  to  set  the  table  on  a 
roar?" 

But  it  is  time  to  end  this  too  lengthy  prologue,  and  come 
to  my  more  immediate  subject.  Dr.  John  Ferriar, 
the  author  of  the  "  Illustrations  of  Sterne,"  now 
lying  before  me,  was  born  at  Oxnam,  Roxburghshire, 
on  November  21st,  1761.  In  1785  he  came  to  Manchester, 
and  remained  here  until  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  thirty  years  later.  He  lived  for  a  time  in  St. 
James's  Square,  but  his  book  is  dated  from  a  later  residence 
in  Dawson  Street,  which,  we  are  told,  was  the  name  then 
given  to  that  part  of  the  present  Mosley  Street  which  lies 
between  Booth  Street  and  St.  Peter's  Church.  In  the 
year  following  his  advent  in  Manchester  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  and 
being  both  a  physician  and  a  scholar,  with  qualifications 
for  authorship  in  both  directions,  he  found  in  that 
Institution  a  very  congenial  arena  for  the  exercise  and 
display  of  his  powers.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
active  and  distinguished  member,  who  not  only  contributed 
freely  to  the  Society's  Transactions  on  literary  and  philo- 
sophical subjects,  but  acted  as  one  of  its  Secretaries  for 
four  years,  and  for  four  years  held  the  office  of  Yice- 
President.  As  a  physician  he  attained  considerable 
eminence,  and  entered  largely  into  public  work  in  matters 
connected  with  his  profession,  becoming  in  1790  one  of 
the  Honorary  Physicians  to  the  Infirmary.  In  Dr. 
Brockbank's  valuable  sketches  of  the  lives  and  work  of  the 
Honorary  Medical  Staff  of  that  institution,  he  finds  a 
conspicuous  place,  and  the  record  of  his  work  in  fighting 
with  infectious  diseases  among  the  poor,  and  his  efforts  to 
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ameliorate  the  conditions  which  led  to  so  much  sickness 
among  them,  are  praiseworthy  in  the  highest  degree.  On 
the  personal  side,  though  there  are  hints,  thrown  out  by 
Dr.  Angus  Smith,  of  the  existence  of  a  vein  of  professional 
jealousy  in  his  nature,  it  is  interesting  to  read  of  him  in 
another  direction,  that  "  He  was  especially  distinguished 
by  strength  and  rectitude  of  understanding,  by  manners 
somewhat  unbending  and  severe,  by  a  high  sense  of  honour, 
and  by  a  fearless  and  dignified  moral  bearing  " ;  and  yet 
again,  that  "  he  was  a  warm  and  steady  friend,  and  a 
tender  and  indulgent  parent."  Those  who  desire  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  Dr.  Ferriar,  perhaps  the  fullest  obtainable, 
will  find  it  in  "  The  Palatine  Note-Book  "  for  1882,  edited 
by  John  Eglington  Bailey. 

Whether  Dr.  Ferriar  regarded  his  literary  studies  and 
pursuits  as  part  of  the  serious  occupation  of  his  life  or 
something  that  tended  to  its  recreation,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  between  his  claims  to  our  regard  as  an  author 
or  a  physician,  the  honours  are  pretty  equally  divided. 
He  gathered  about  him  a  library  of  books,  many  of  them 
rare  and  obscure,  and  in  various  languages,  ancient  and 
modern,  which  he  dealt  with  as  a  painstaking  student.  It 
was  from  these  sources,  and  especially  from  French  litera- 
ture, that  he  drew  largely  in  dealing  with  Sterne.  He 
could  express  himself  cleverly  and  humorously  in  verse, 
finding,  as  in  his  "  Puppet  Show,"  no  difficulty  in  Latin 
as  an  alternative  medium.  He  was  also  a  student  of 
dramatic  literature,  and  one  of  his  earliest  and  ablest 
efforts  was  an  essay  on  the  dramatic  writings  of  Massinger. 
In  the  book  under  notice  there  are  essays  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  allowed,  by  way  of  digression, 
to  refer  to  a  philosophical  discourse  on  "Genius,"  contained 
therein,  regarding  which  a  good  story  is  told  by  Dr. 
Brockbank,  on  the  authority  of  Robert  Owen,  who  went  to 
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the  Literary  Society  to  hear  it  read,  taking  with  him 
Dr.  Dalton  as  his  guest.  In  the  paper  the  author,  antici- 
pating the  more  modern  dictum  that  genius  may  be  best 
described  as  a  capacity  for  taking  pains,  maintained  that 
"  if  a  person  of  unassisted  good  sense  were  to  enquire  what 
constitutes  a  man  of  genius,  he  would  discover  it  to  be  a 
vigorous  and  successful  exertion  of  the  mind  on  some 
particular  subject,  or  a  general  alacrity  and  facility  of 
intellectual  labour.  In  a  word,  that  genius  consists  in  the 
power  of  doing  best  what  many  endeavour  to  do  well." 
When  the  paper  had  been  read  no  one  rose  to  discuss  it. 
Owen  wanted  Dalton  to  hear  a  discussion,  so  he  rose  to 
say  that  he  "  had  always  had  a  great  desire  to  be  a  genius, 
and  had  always  been  very  industrious  in  his  application  for 
the  purpose,  but  could  never  succeed.  He  thought  there- 
fore that  there  must  be  some  error  in  the  learned  author's 
theory.  Dr.  Ferriar  rose  to  reply.  '  He  blustered  or 
became  so  red  with  suppressed  feeling  as  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  members,  and  merely  stammered  out  some 
confused  reply,  when,  to  relieve  his  embarrassment,  some 
members  began  to  speak,  and  a  discussion  followed/  But 
from  that  night  Ferriar  was  never  so  friendly  to  Owen  as 
he  used  to  be  previously." 

Dr.  Ferriar,  in  dealing  with  Parson  Yorick,  styled  his 
first  paper  "  Comments  on  Sterne."  When,  afterwards,  he 
found  the  subject  grow  under  his  hands,  and  produced  a 
more  comprehensive  essay,  he  published  it  under  the  title 
"  Illustrations  of  Sterne."  This  description  is  noteworthy, 
for,  though  the  result  of  the  essayist's  investigations 
went  to  prove  that  Sterne  was  a  plagiarist  on  a  very  large 
scale,  there  was  an  evident  indisposition  to  put  matters  in 
that  light.  The  writer  in  "  The  Palatine  Note  Book  " 
takes  this  view  of  the  case,  expressing  the  opinion  that  "  it 
was  Ferriar's  intention  rather  to  illustrate  his  author  than 
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convict  him  of  plagiarism."  The  fact  seems  to  be  that 
Ferriar  had  a  strong  liking  for  Sterne,  in  spite  of  all  his 
defects,  and  shrunk  from  posing  as  a  literary  detective  in 
tracing  the  sources  of  a  great  deal  of  his  humour  in 
"  Tristram  Shandy."  At  the  very  outset  he  thus  disclaims, 
in  verse,  any  intention  of  detraction  :  — 

Sterne,  for  whose  sake  I  plod  through  miry  ways, 

Of  antic  wit,  and  quibbling  mazes  drear, 

Let  not  thy  shade  malignant  censure  fear, 

Tho'  aught  of  borrowed  mirth  my  search  betrays. 

Long  slept  that  mirth  in  dust  of  ancient  days 

(Erewhile  to  Guise  or  wanton  Valois  dear), 

Till  wak'd  by  thee  in  Skeltan's  joyous  pile, 

She  flung  on  Tristam  her  capricious  rays ; 

But  the  quick  tear,  that  checks  our  wond'ring  smile, 

In  sudden  pause,  or  unexpected  story, 

Owns  thy  true  mast'ry;  and  Le  Fevre's  woes, 

Maria's  wand'rings,  and  the  Prisoner's  throes 

Fix  thee  conspicuous  on  the  shrine  of  glory. 

I  had  intended  to  deal  in  an  illustrative  way  with  Dr. 
Ferriar's  illustrations,  but  at  this  stage  I  find  that  I  am 
outrunning  the  limits  of  my  space.  It  must  suffice,  there- 
fore, to  give  an  extract  or  two  from  his  essay  showing  its 
trend  and  purpose.  In  his  introductory  pages  he  says : 
"  When  the  first  volume  of  '  Tristram  Shandy '  appeared, 
they  excited  almost  as  much  perplexity  as  admiration. 
The  feeling,  the  wit,  and  reading  which  they  displayed 
were  sufficiently  relished,  but  the  wild  digressions,  the 
abruptness  of  its  narratives  and  discussions,  and  the  per- 
petual recurrence  to  obsolete  notions  of  philosophy,  gave 
them  more  the  air  of  a  collection  of  fragments,  than  of  a 
regular  work.  Most  of  the  writers  from  whom  Sterne 
drew  the  general  ideas,  and  many  of  the  peculiarities  of 
his  books,  were  then  forgotten,  Rabelais  was  the  only 
French  wit  of  the  sixteenth  century  who  was  generally 
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read,  and  from  his  obscurity  it  would  have  been  vain  to 
have  expected  any  illustration  of  a  modern  writer."  Then 
he  tells  us  how  Sterne  "had  read  with  avidity  the  ludicrous 
writers  who  flourished  under  the  last  periods  of  the  race 
of  Yalois,  and  the  first  of  the  Bourbons.  .  .  .  While  he 
was  tempted  to  imitate  their  productions,  the  dormant 
reputation  of  most  of  these  authors  seemed  to  invite  him  to 
a  secret  treasure  of  learning,  wit  and  ridicule.  To  the 
facility  of  these  acquisitions  we  probably  owe  much  of  the 
gaiety  of  Sterne  ...  It  may  even  be  suspected  that  by 
this  influence  he  was  drawn  aside  from  his  natural  bias  to 
the  pathetic ;  for  in  the  serious  parts  of  his  works,  he  seems 
to  have  depended  on  his  own  force,  and  to  have  found  in 
his  own  mind  whatever  he  wished  to  produce;  but  in  the 
ludicrous  he  is  generally  a  copyist,  and  sometimes  follows 
his  original  so  closely,  that  he  forgets  the  changes  of 
manners  which  give  an  appearance  of  extravagance  to 
what  was  once  correct  ridicule."  Then  does  Ferriar  take 
us  to  these  French  authors  indicating  the  sources  of  in- 
spiration and  plagiarism  with  most  convincing  proofs.  But 
it  is  when  he  comes  near  home,  and  shows  us,  in  lengthened 
detail,  how  largely  Sterne  drew  upon  Burton  "  that  fan- 
tistic  old  great  man,"  as  Lamb  styles  him,  and  cribbed  in  a 
wholesale  and  verbatim  way  from  his  "Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly," that  our  interest  is  quickened.  He  shows  us  how 
the  first  four  chapters  of  "  Tristram  Shandy  "  are  founded 
on  some  passages  in  Burton,  and  gives  us  chapter  and  verse 
in  proof.  He  is  convinced  that  Sterne  got  his  idea  of 
Mr.  Shandy  from  the  Anatomist,  indeed  that  the  character 
is  "  a  personification  of  the  authorship  of  Burton."  Parson 
Yorick,  too,  seems  to  have  been  largely  indebted  to  the 
"Contemplations"  of  Bishop  Hall  in  the  construction  of  his 
sermons.  "  There  is  a  delicacy  of  thought,  and  tenderness 
of  expression  in  the  good  Bishop's  compositions  from  the 
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transfusion    of  which,"  says  Ferriar,  "  Sterne  looked  for 
immortality." 

When  our  author  has  finished  his  illustrations  he  ventures 
to  express  the  hope  that  if  his  reader's  opinion  of  Sterne's 
learning  and  originality  has  been  lessened  he  may  still 
retain  "  some  admiration  for  the  dexterous  way  in  which 
he  has  used  his  borrowed  materials."  He  says :  "  It  was 
evidently  Sterne's  purpose  to  make  a  pleasant,  saleable 
book,  coute  que  coute,  and  after  taking  his  general  plan 
from  some  of  the  old  French  writers,  and  from  Burton,  he 
made  prize  of  all  the  good  thoughts  that  came  in  his  way." 
Sterne  essayed  to  sit  in  Rabelais'  easy  chair;  regarding  the 
difference  between  the  two,  Ferriar  says  there  is  this  great 
distinction,  "  Rabelais  derided  absurdities  then  existing 
in  full  force,  and  intermingled  much  sterling  sense  with 
the  grossest  parts  of  his  book;  Sterne,  on  the  contrary, 
laughs  at  many  exploded  opinions  and  forsaken  fooleries, 
and  contrives  to  degrade  some  of  his  most  solemn  passages 
with  a  vicious  levity."  In  the  expression  of  that  literary 
judgment  Ferriar  and  Thackeray  seem  to  come  together. 
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Sunday,  November  13th,  1887,  Trafalgar  Square, 
London,  was  occupied  by  a  large  crowd  of  people 
and  a  body  of  police  numbering  some  2,000  strong.  The 
police  had  been  strategically  disposed  by  Sir  Charles 
Warren,  in  order  to  hold  the  square  against  various 
processions  which  were  converging  on  it  by  different 
routes  to  hold  a  public  meeting  of  protest  against  the 
treatment  by  the  Government  of  an  Irish  politician : 
treatment  which  had  culminated  in  the  filching  of  the 
gentleman's  trousers.  Various  Radical  Clubs  and 
Socialist  Societies  had  organised  the  processions;  but  the 
Government,  backed  by  the  Times,  had  forbidden  the 
holding  of  the  meeting. 

According  to  the  Times  the  meeting  could  only  result  in 
red  ruin  and  the  breaking  up  of  laws,  and  it  attacked  the 
venerable  Liberal  leader,  then  in  opposition,  whose  senile 
passion  for  power,  it  said,  had  encouraged  lawlessness  here 
and  in  the  sister  isle.  The  crowd  of  sightseers  in  the 
square  was  kept  moving  by  the  mounted  police,  and 
omnibuses  made  special  journeys  to  give  their  occupants 
views  of  the  fun  from  their  roofs.  Near  by  the  Guards, 
with  fixed  bayonets,  and  the  Horse  Guards  at  Whitehall, 
in  all  the  panoply  of  breast-plates  and  helmets,  had  their 
chargers  saddled,  in  order  to  issue  forth  promptly  at  the 
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first  notice.  About  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  proces- 
sions began  to  arrive,  and  at  every  entrance  they  were 
stopped  by  the  police.  Short  rushes  and  scuffles  ensued, 
the  police  used  their  staves,  and  at  last  soldiers,  horse  and 
foot,  were  called  out  to  help  in  the  clearing  of  the  square. 

At  the  Strand  entrance  of  the  square  a  small  knot  of 
men  was  seen  in  consultation;  then  two  of  their  number 
rushed  across  the  road  and  made  for  the  police  who  were 
blocking  the  way.  One  was  a  sturdy,  thick-set  man  with 
beard  and  bushy  eyebrows,  the  other  was  of  slighter  build, 
with  dark  flashing  eyes,  pointed  beard  and  moustache,  and 
something,  indeed,  of  a  foreign  look.  He  carried  his  hat 
in  higi  hand.  Turning  to  those  behind  he  shouted,  "  Now 
for  the  square."  The  police  stepped  forward  to  meet  them, 
and  there  were  cries  from  the  blue-coated  ranks  of  "  Break 
his  blank  head,  I  know  him."  A  scuffle  took  place,  the 
thick-set  man  is  said  to  have  struck  out  furiously  right  and 
left  at  the  police  (though  on  this  point  witnesses  differ — 
according  to  their  politics).  His  companion  was  struck 
about  the  head  with  truncheons,  and,  bleeding  and 
dishevelled,  they  were  dragged  into  the  middle  of  the 
square,  formally  arrested,  and  conveyed  to  the  police 
station.  They  passed  the  night  in  the  cells  before  a 
charge  was  preferred  against  them,  though  bail  was 
ready;  but  at  last  they  were  released,  worn  and  battered. 
Surety  was  found  by  the  Rev.  Stewart  Headlam  for  the 
sturdy  prisoner  who  gave  his  name  as  John  Burns  and  who 
to-day  is  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Mr.  Haldane,  H.P.,  then  a  frequenter  of  the  Fabian 
Society,  to-day  His  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
bailed  out  the  foreign  looking  gentleman  with  the  bleed- 
ing head  who  was  R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham,  the 
subject  of  this  paper.  He  is  introduced  to  you  thus 
because  his  conduct  on  that  famous  "  Bloody  Sunday  "  is 
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typical  of  his  attitude  towards  our  modern  civilization. 
He  boldly  assails  it  almost  single-handed,  careless  and 
scornful  of  consequences. 

Mr.  Graham  is  a  Scotsman ;  he  was  born  in  1852,  educated 
at  Harrow,  and  he  has  led  an  adventurous  and  stirring 
life.  In  1886,  when  not  much  over  thirty  years  old,  he  was 
elected  to  represent  the  miners  of  North  Lanarkshire  in 
Parliament.  He  told  the  House  of  Commons,  "  I  come 
not  from  the  merchant's  office  or  the  lawyer's  court,  but 
straight  from  the  prairies  of  America  where  want  is  un- 
known, so  that  the  sight  of  such  misery  as  exists  in  London 
was  brought  to  my  mind  with  exceptional  force." 

Needless  to  say,  he  was  a  most  turbulent  and  uncom- 
promising representative  of  the  working  classes.  The 
Labour  movement  had  not  the  position  and  power  it  holds 
to-day.  But  Mr.  Graham  set  himself  to  worry  the 
Government  for  returns  of  inquests  of  deaths  by  starva- 
tion, statistics  of  men  out  of  employment,  numbers  of 
prostitutes  in  the  streets  of  London,  and  other  ugly  facts 
of  our  civilization  which  the  average  M.P.  does  not  care 
to  discuss.  He  had  constant  duels  with  Mr.  Ritchie  and 
Mr.  Matthews,  the  Home  Secretary;  he  fought  for  an 
eight  hours  bill  and  was  supported  by  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill.  He  told  a  House  consisting  largely  of  em- 
ployers of  labour  "  I  plead  on  behalf  of  those  who  provide 
us  with  our  hats,  our  hosen,  our  food,  and  even  our  seats 
in  Parliament  that  we  may  adopt  the  principle  of  restrict- 
ing the  hours  of  labour  by  international  agreement." 
Seventeen  years  ago  he  prophesied  "  the  future  belongs 
to  those  who  have  a  policy  on  the  economical  development 
of  the  working  classes." 

It  was  on  the  subject  of  the  sweated  chain-makers  of 
Cradley  Heath  that  he  was  suspended.  A  blocking  motion 
had  been  put  down  to  prevent  discussion  and  Mr.  Graham 
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described  it  in  the  House  as  a  dishonourable  trick.  The 
Speaker  requested  him.  to  withdraw  the  expression.  "  I 
never  withdraw,  I  simply  said  what  I  mean,"  he  replied. 
After  two  more  requests  from  the  Speaker  he  still  refused, 
and  he  was  asked  to  withdraw  from  the  House.  "Certainly, 
Sir,  I  will  go  to  Cradley  Heath,"  was  the  answer. 

Mr.  Graham  was  not  in  Parliament  after  1892.  Indeed 
he  impresses  one  as  not  cut  out  for  a  Parliamentary  career. 
His  sympathies  are  more  with  the  revolutionary  type. 
Action  suits  him  best.  He  writes  scornfully  of  those  who 
think  "  everlasting  talk  is  the  best  way  to  revolutionize  the 
world."  He  says,  "  When  we  consider  how  many  conven- 
tions would  have  to  be  broken  to  superinduce  the  coming 
of  Christ's  kingdom  upon  earth,  it  is  easily  understood 
that  the  easiest  way  is  to  break  them  all  at  once.  More- 
over, Christ  himself  to  the  Philistines  and  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  Publicans  (for  one  righteous  Publican  does  not 
make  a  heaven)  must  have  appeared  as  a  breaker  of  all 
laws."  The  only  record  of  his  Parliamentary  days  in  his 
writings  is  a  vivid  portrait  of  Parnell  during  the  stormy 
scenes  of  the  eighties. 

The  desire  of  the  explorer  to  see  something  hidden  sent 
Mr.  Graham  to  Morocco  in  1897,  with  the  intention  of 
visiting  Tarudant,  an  inaccessible  city  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Atlas  Mountains.  The  story  of  his  journey 
is  told  in  Mogreb-el-Acksa,  published  in  1898. 

The  book  is  dedicated  to  Haj  Mohammed  es  Swani,  a 
Moor  of  the  Riff  pirate  breed,  with  whom  the  author  had 
made  several  journeys  in  Morocco.  The  dedication  runs, 
"  not  that  he  will  ever  read  it,  but  because  we  have  trav- 
elled much  together,  and  far,  and  it  must  have  been  at 
times  a  sore  temptation  to  him,  in  lonely  places,  not  to 
assure  himself  of  Paradise  by  'nobbling'  an  unbeliever." 
This  is  the  only  book  devoted  entirely  to  his  own  adven- 
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tures  and  the  preface  is  addressed  to  "  Wayfaring  men, 
travellers  in  this  travelling  world." 

The  description  of  the  journey  is  interwoven  with  racy 
anecdotes,  fragments  of  history,  startling  comparisons  in 
morality  and  theology,  making  the  book  one  of  the  most 
unconventional  and  philosophical  tales  of  travel  it  has 
been  my  lot  to  read.  Travelling,  to  be  really  pleasurable, 
must  have  a  certain  amount  of  hardship.  More  pleasure 
is  derived  from  even  a  modest  walking  tour,  if  not  too 
carefully  mapped  out,  than  the  pre-arranged  holiday. 
Of  course,  as  age  advances  and  capability  for  pleasure 
narrows,  it  is  easy  to  confuse  comfort  with  pleasure ;  but 
anyone  who  likes  the  excitement  of  arduous  mountain- 
eering, or  the  toil  of  a  long  tramp  over  wet  bog  and  misty 
moorland  with  uncertainty  as  to  where  the  night  may  be 
spent,  will  find  an  almost  envious  pleasure  in  reading  the 
journey  to  Tarudant. 

Mr.  Graham  started  in  October,  1897,  from  Tangiers 
accompanied  by  a  Syrian  gentleman  who  acted  as  inter- 
preter, and  the  Moor  already  mentioned.  Reaching  Mo- 
gador  by  steamer  he  assumed  the  Moorish  dress,  and  in 
the  character  of  a  travelling  Sherif,  or  holy  man,  set  out 
with  his  companions  and  a  muleteer,  for  Tarudant.  He 
had  a  little  tent  just  large  enough  to  hold  himself  and  the 
Syrian,  packed  on  a  mule.  The  other  two  slept  by  their 
mules  in  the  Moorish  fashion.  Cooking  utensils  were  a 
kettle  and  an  iron  pot,  no  forks  or  spoons,  as  they  ate 
Moorish  style  with  their  hands,  brass  tray,  German-pewter 
tea  pot,  and  six  small  glasses  to  hold  green  tea  flavoured 
with  mint  and  made  as  sweet  as  syrup. 

Mr.  Graham  describes  the  country  through  which  they 
passed,  its  soil,  vegetation,  and  people,  and  in  one  place  he 
is  led  to  consider  whether,  in  his  own  words,  "  if  all  the 
world  were  regulated  by  a  duly  elected  County  Council, 
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all  chosen  from  a  properly  qualified  and  democratic,  well- 
educated,  pious  electorate,  and  all  men  went  about  minding 
each  other's  business — with  fornication,  covetousness,  evil 
concupiscence,  adultery  and  murder  quite  unknown,  and 
only  slander  and  a  little  cheating  left  to  give  zest  to  life 
— they  would  be  happier  upon  the  whole  than  are  the 
unregenerate  Moors,  who  lie  and  steal,  fight,  fornicate,  and 
generally  behave  themselves  as  if  blood  circulated  in  their 
veins  and  not  sour  whey." 

The  difficult  subject  of  missionary  work  brings  out  some 
decided  views.  According  to  Mr.  Graham  all  Arabs  believe 
that  Christians  are  influenced  in  all  they  do  by  money. 
He  admits  that  missionaries  by  self-denying  lives  and 
doctoring  do  some  good;  but  he  contends  that  the  same 
life  lived  at  home  among  the  savages  of  East  London  and 
Glasgow  would  be  better  spent.  He  defies  the  mission- 
aries to  shew  how  many  converts  they  have  made  in  the 
last  twenty  years.  And  then  taking  higher  ground  for  his 
opinions  he  says,  "  The  decoying  of  God-fearing  men  out 
of  the  ranks  of  the  religion  they  were  bom  in,  is  a  most 
thorny  question  in  every  country  like  Morocco  where  the 
religion  of  the  land  is  one  to  which  the  people  are 
attached."  The  last  sentence  has  a  double  edge  and  implies 
that  we  are  not  a  religious  people. 

At  times  the  travellers  lunch  under  a  tree  by  the  wayside, 
but  to  smoke  a  cigarette  they  have  to  retire  behind  a  bush ; 
for  it  is  an  offence  to  drink  the  shameful  in  the  face  of 
true  believers.  Mr.  Graham  explained  in  a  footnote  that 
"  drinking  the  shameful  is  smoking  tobacco,  not  drinking 
new  whisky  as  in  some  civilised  lands."  Swani,  the  Moor, 
to  whom  the  book  is  dedicated,  is  an  interesting  character. 
He  had  been  a  double  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  he  was  most 
anxious  to  persuade  Mr.  Graham  to  go.  Though  unable 
to  read  or  write  Mr.  Graham  says,  "  he  can  talk  for  hours 
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upon  the  attributes  of  God  and  as  judiciously  as  he  had 
been  a  graduate  of  St.  Bees." 

When  well  on  their  way  they  came  suddenly  into  the 
middle  of  a  crowded  country  market  and  were  obliged  to 
ride  through  about  two  thousand  people  without  exciting 
suspicion.  But  so  majestically  did  Mr.  Graham  ride  that 
the  poor  kissed  the  hem  of  his  cloak  and  were  heard  to 
mutter,  "  That  Sherif  is  very  proud  for  one  so  thin,"  fat 
being  among  the  Moors  a  sign  of  wealth.  His  companion 
Mohammed  was  so  pleased  with  his  deportment  as  a  holy 
man,  that  he  assured  Mr.  Graham  he  was  a  born  Sherif 
and  if  he  could  but  speak  Arabic  better  they  might  make 
money  on  the  journey,  as  it  is  the  custom  of  these  holy 
Sherif s  whilst  giving  coppers  to  the  poor,  to  cadge  from  the 
better  classes. 

Mr.  Graham's  keen  eye  noticed  everything  on  the  jour- 
ney and  from  a  seemingly  inexhaustible  fountain  of  read- 
ing and  experience  his  comments  flow  forth.  They  sight 
a  ruined  palace  with  a  stirring  history.  The  Caid  who 
occupied  it  had  oppressed  the  people  beyond  endurance ; 
at  last  twelve  thousand  of  them  stormed  the  palace  and  tore 
down  its  walls  to  search  for  money.  The  Caid  had  not 
hidden  his  money  in  the  walls  as  is  usual  in  Morocco,  but 
had  sent  it  all  to  Mogador.  He  fought  to  the  last,  then 
cutting  his  women's  throats,  mounted  his  favourite  horse 
and  cut  his  way  through  the  enemy ;  leaving  his  food  stores 
well  doctored  with  arsenic  for  the  benefit  of  the  conquerors. 
"  And  yet,"  says  Mr.  Graham,  "  these  Eastern  scoundrels 
have  finer  faces  than  any  Nonconformist  cabinet  minister. 
The  Oriental,  serene,  not  a  wrinkle,  the  cabinet  min- 
ister, lined,  puckers  round  the  mouth,  a  face  in  which  you 
see  all  natural  passion  stultified,  and  greed  and  piety,  the 
two  most  potent  factors  in  his  life,  writ  large  and  mani- 
fest." 
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Mr.  Graham  is  a  masterly  horseman,  lie  seems  to  know 
every  kind  of  mount  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  America.  In 
this  book  he  gives  dissertations  on  breeds  of  horses,  modes 
of  mounting  and  riding,  shapes  of  saddles  and  other  eques- 
trian lore.  Judge  then  his  feelings  when  the  horse  he  had 
bought  at  the  beginning  of  his  journey  developed  a  swollen 
shoulder  which  quite  unfitted  it  for  riding.  The  reason 
why  a  Christian  had  been  allowed  to  buy  it  so  cheaply 
began  to  dawn  on  him.  He  succeeded  in  selling  the  horse 
and  purchasing  another,  and  they  continued  their  "peace- 
ful penetration." 

As  the  party  toiled  through  the  mountains  signs  of 
famine  were  visible  on  every  hand.  Drought  had  rendered 
the  country  almost  a  desert  and  the  people  were  reduced  to 
dig  for  earth  nuts.  Then  comes  one  of  those  sharp, 
pregnant  contrasts  which  make  the  book  bite  and  which, 
if  they  call  forth  your  antagonism,  yet  throw  a  new  light 
on  the  subject,  show  it  from  a  new  point  of  view,  and  are 
worth  all  the  platitudinous  padding  that  fills  so  many  jerry- 
made  books  by  skin-deep  globe-trotters.  Mr.  Graham  says, 

I  found  myself  trying  to  estimate  which  of  them  entailed 
most  misery  upon  mankind, — the  old-time  famine,  which  I 
saw  going  on  all  around  me  in  Morocco,  caused  by  want  of 
water  and  failure  of  the  crops,  or  the  artificial,  modern  and 
economic  famine  so  familiar  in  all  large  towns,  where  in 
the  West  End  the  rich  die  from  a  plethora  of  food,  and  in 
the  East  End  the  poor  exist  just  at  subsistence  limit  by 
continual  work.  No  doubt  in  modern  towns  the  poor  enjoy 
the  doubtful  blessing  of  improved  sanitation,  gas  and 
impure  water,  laid  on  in  insufficient  quantities  to  every 
house;  of  education,  that  is,  illusory  instruction  to  the  fifth 
standard,  to  fit  them  to  drive  carts  and  tend  machines; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  but  little  sun — either 
external  or  internal — in  their  lives,  and  know  their  misery 
by  the  help  of  the  education  which  they  pay  for  through  the 
rates. 
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When  he  had  been  travelling  about  eight  days  and 
reached  the  heart  of  the  mountains  he  was  stopped  at 
the  last  guard-house  by  order  of  the  Caid  who  had  been 
informed  that  a  Christian  disguised  in  Moorish  dress  was 
journeying  to  Sus. 

The  party  was  detained  some  days  and  had  to  spend 
the  time  in  a  small  tent  camped  outside  the  castle  of  the 
Caid.  They  were  allowed  liberty  to  roam  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  Mr.  Graham  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the 
experience  save  for  the  uncertainty  of  their  fate.  He 
watched  the  youths  play  football,  or  strolled  along  the 
river  bank  enjoying  the  magnificent  prospect  of  the  Atlas 
mountains;  at  other  times  he  sat  listening  to  the  reading 
of  Arab  poetry.  After  the  detention  had  lasted  twelve 
days  they  were  sent  back  by  order  of  the  Sultan,  to  whom 
the  Caid  had  sent  for  instructions.  Though  he  failed  to 
reach  Tarudant  Mr.  Graham  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
the  country,  talked  with  Caids,  Sheiks,  and  wandering 
tribesmen ;  and  had  seen  the  life  of  the  East,  still  almost 
unchanged  for  centuries,  pass  before  his  eyes  in  that  dis- 
tant mountain  fastness. 

As  a  plea  for  the  Moors  the  book  is  unequalled.  It 
defends  their  ancient  usages  not  passively,  but  by  attack- 
ing the  modernity  of  the  West.  It  stands  high  like  some 
tall  minaret  from  which  Mr.  Graham  as  muezzin  makes 
his  cry,  trying  to  pierce  the  ears  of  Englishmen  so  long 
embedded  in  what  he  calls  "  the  putty  of  their  prejudice." 

His  next  considerable  work  was  published  in  1901.  It 
is  styled  "A  Yanished  Arcadia,  being  some  account  of 
the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay,  1607  to  1767." 

Whilst  wandering  about  South  America  thirty  years 
ago  Mr.  Graham  came  across  the  deserted  Jesuit  Missions. 
There  he  met  aged  Indians  who  cherished  all  the  customs 
left  by  the  company  and  who  repeated  to  him  stories  they 
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had  heard  in  youth  about  the  missions.  They  believed  that 
in  the  Jesuits'  time  the  settlements  had  been  a  paradise. 
These  facts  and  his  Spanish  predilections  led  Mr.  Graham 
to  attempt  his  history  of  the  lost  cause.  In  addition 
to  his  own  researches  Mr.  Graham  has  founded  his 
work  on  many  authorities,  mostly  Spanish.  A 
famous  historian,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  once  said,  "  There 
are  two  sides  to  everything,  except  Reading  Station"  ;  there 
are  certainly  two  sides  to  this  question  of  the  Jesuit  settle- 
ments. Mr.  Graham  has  read  widely  of  both ;  and  he  lays 
particular  stress  on  the  account  written  by  a  German 
Jesuit,  Father  Dobrizhoffer,  of  which  an  English  transla- 
tion appeared  in  1822.  Though  the  reader  may  be  un- 
acquainted with  the  authorities  he  will  find  in  the  book 
much  of  the  quaintness  and  vigour  of  the  early  writings. 
In  the  rich  territory  of  Paraguay  the  Jesuits  established 
semi-communal  townships  of  Indians.  They  were  built 
in  the  form  of  a  square,  with  churches  sometimes  of  stone 
adorned  with  altars  and  statuary  brought  from  Italy  or 
Spain. 

The  difficulty  of  persuading  the  Indians  to  work  was 
ingeniously  surmounted,  and  the  kindness  of  the  method 
used  is  remarkable  when  compared  with  modern  ways  of 
treating  natives.  Along  the  paths  to  the  fields,  shrines  of 
saints  were  erected  at  intervals.  At  sunrise  a  procession 
was  formed  with  a  saint  borne  on  high.  To  the  sound  of 
music  it  moved  to  the  fields,  pausing  for  prayers  at  each 
shrine  and  singing  hymns  on  the  march.  As  they  proceeded 
the  Indians  gradually  dropped  off  to  work  in  the  fields  until 
only  the  priest  and  the  acolyte  were  left.  When  one  thinks 
of  the  early  clatter  of  clogs  and  the  music  of  the  steam 
hooters  in  our  Lancashire  manufacturing  towns,  one  must 
admit  that  the  Jesuitical  method  has  its  points.  Provi- 
sions were  issued  once  a  week,  and  a  system  of  police  and 
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militia  for  order  and  defence  was  instituted.  The  usual 
punishment  was  whipping,  and  the  crimes  most  frequent 
were  drunkenness,  neglect  of  work  and  bigamy.  The 
latter  the  Jesuits,  as  celibates,  chastised  with  great  se- 
verity. Two  Jesuits  lived  in  every  mission,  the  elder 
governed  and  had  charge  of  the  civil  power,  the  younger 
attended  mostly  to  matters  spiritual. 

Mr.  Graham  believes  that  under  this  system  the  Indians 
were  happy  and  content.  But  the  jealousy  of  the  Spanish 
settlers  and.  their  desire  to  enslave  the  Indians  led  to 
intrigues  which  ended  in  the  final  expulsion  of  the  order. 
To  illustrate  this  argument  Mr.  Graham  asks  us  to  consider 
what  would  be  the  position  of  a  semi-communistic  settle- 
ment of  Kaffirs  on  the  borders  of  Rhodesia  when  native 
labour  was  wanted.  He  has  a  playful  way  of  alluding 
to  Rhodesia  as  Fraudesia. 

The  book  ends  as  it  began  with  a  note  of  melancholy. 
Mr.  Graham  is  no  historian  judicial  and  calm  who  seeks 
truth  and  presents  it  to  his  reader  without  comment.  He 
declares  his  opinions  vehemently  and  then  the  futility  of 
it  all  seems  to  strike  him ;  and  sadly,  almost  abruptly,  he 
ends  his  history. 

In  his  next  book  Mr.  Graham  is  again  in  the  lists.  I 
have  shown  you  a  glimpse  of  his  defence  of  the  Jesuits  and 
his  accusations  against  the  Spanish  settlers  in  South 
America.  But  now  we  find  him  defending  those  same 
"  conquist  adores  V  against  the  self-righteous  Protestant 
historians  who  to  save  their  own  withers  attack  the  Span- 
ish conquerors.  Not  that  he  spares  the  Spaniards.  His 
indignation  is  hot  against  them  for  their  treatment  of  the 
Indians;  but  he  will  not  allow  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  wax 
indignant  when  the  slaughter  of  the  Matabele  can  be  laid 
at  his  door;  and  he  instances  the  Belgian  methods  in  the 
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Congo  as  a  proof  that  the  19th  century  is  very  much  akin 
to  the  16th. 

"  Hernando  de  Soto  "  was  published  in  1903.  It  is  mainly 
concerned  with  the  adventures  of  that  intrepid  young 
Spaniard,  in  Florida,  in  the  days  before  the  United.  States 
had  become,  to  use  our  author's  words,  "  one  huge  adver- 
tisement for  pills."  The  subject  suits  Mr.  Graham.  He 
has  dug  his  information  out  of  old  Spanish  chronicles  and 
contemporary  records;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  country 
aids  him  considerably  in  reconstructing  the  events.  Hern- 
ando de  Soto  had  the  faults  of  the  great  Spanish  conquerors, 
but  in  a  lesser  degree,  and  they  were  redeemed  by  many 
admirable  qualities.  Before  his  attempt  to  conquer  Florida 
he  had  been  in  Peru.  Though  only  young  he  remonstrated 
with  Pizarro,  against  the  execution  of  the  Inca.  Pizarro 
fearing  his  influence  with  the  soldiers  sent  him  upon  an 
expedition  and  on  his  return  he  found  the  Inca  dead. 

La  Florida,  the  land  of  flowers,  is  a  name  that  appeals  to 
literary  men.  Mr.  Graham  is  sensitive  to  its  charm,  and 
he  incidentally  makes  some  scornful  remarks  on  the  ugli- 
ness of  modern  Yankee  geographical  names.  "  Flat  Camp, 
Dogtown,  New  Small-pox,  and  Skunks  Misery  "  are  speci- 
mens he  gives  of  the  flights  of  fancy  of  which  American 
nomenclature  is  capable.  Ugly  as  these  names  are  I  must 
confess  that  great  names  such  as  Troy,  Athens,  Memphis 
and  Cairo  give  me  a  worse  shock  when  seen  on  the  map  of 
"  God's  own  country."  Whilst  the  pretentious  absurdities  of 
Pottsville  and  Smithville  are  distasteful  to  anyone  with 
literary  perception. 

A  brilliant  Irishman  was  once  asked  the  difference 
between  the  English  and  Americans.  He  replied  :  "There 
is  none,  except  the  language."  Englishmen  will  find  that 
difference  disappearing  if  they  allow  Yankee  Presidents 
to  dictate  the  spelling. 
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Finding  de  Soto  and  his  men  wanted  gold,  the  Indians 
of  Florida  lured  them  further  and  further  from  the  coast, 
always  pretending  gold  was  inland.  Struggling  through 
swamps,  fighting  their  way  through  forests  (for  the  Indians 
were  very  different  from  the  harmless  Peruvians),  the  army 
at  last  reached  the  Mississippi.  After  three  years'  hard- 
ships they  were  in  rags,  and  had  lost  a  hundred  horses  and 
two  hundred  men.  To  crown  their  misfortunes  Hernando 
dte  Soto  fell  ill  of  fever,  and  in  a  few  days  died,  after 
having  confessed  and  reconciled  himself  with  God. 

After  his  secret  burial,  finding  the  Indians  had  dis- 
covered the  grave,  his  soldiers  determined  he  should  rest 
in  the  river's  bed.  They  made  a  rude  coffin,  and  says  Mr. 
Graham,  "  at  midnight  silently  they  pushed  out  into  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  and  there,  in  grief  and  with  some 
hurried  prayers  after  commending  Soto's  soul  to  God,  they 
launched  their  ark,  which  floated  for  a  minute  in  the  swift 
yellow  flood,  and  then  settling  down  deeper,  vanished  from 
their  sight." 

The  further  adventures  of  de  Soto's  army,  their  fights 
all  the  way  down  the  Mississippi,  and  their  final  arrival 
in  Mexico  are  related  in  the  history  of  Gon9alo  Silvestre 
which  is  contained  in  the  same  volume.  Mr.  Graham  is 
more  successful  in  "Hernando  de  Soto"  than  in  a  "Vanished 
Arcadia."  His  rugged,  outspoken  style,  is  fitted  for  the 
historian  of  campaigns,  and  his  liking  for  Spaniards  and 
Indians  makes  him  fair  to  both  sides. 

I  now  come  to  his  short  stories  and  essays,  which  I 
consider  to  be  the  most  important  part  of  Mr.  Graham's 
work  as  a  literary  artist.  They  are  in  four  volumes,  and 
the  title  of  each  is  taken  from  one  of  the  tales.  The  names 
are:  "The  Ipane,"  published  in  1899;  "Success,"  1902; 
"  Progress,"  1905 ;  and  "  His  People,"  1906.  I  have  read 
that  publishers'  sales  prove  that  the  short  story  is  not 
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popular  in  England;  the  public  like  plenty  for  their 
money.  Most  of  these  tales  appeared  first  in  magazines 
and  reviews.  They  deal  with  a  great  variety  of  subjects — 
personal  experiences  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  sketches 
of  queer  characters  he  has  met  with  in  his  travels,  and 
short  incidents  in  the  lives  of  the  poor  in  countries  as 
diverse  as  Scotland  and  Mexico.  The  best  of  the  tales  are 
short,  clear-cut,  and  compact  in  form.  The  salient  points 
are  brought  out  in  a  well-chosen  and  minutely-described 
setting.  The  ending  is  often  dramatic,  and  when  reading 
one  feels  in  the  grip  of  a  master. 

The  little  tale  entitled  "  An  Idealist,"  gives  a  short 
sketch  of  an  old  Cockney  bill-sticker,  an  ardent  Socialist, 
who  began  his  speech :  "  As  Shakespeare  says,  whilst  the 
grass  grows  the  'orse  is  starving,  " ;  and  is  interrupted  by 
a  voice  at  the  back  of  the  hall :  "  Why  the  'ell  don't  he  eat 
it  then?"  The  old  man  often  felt  qualms  of  conscience 
about  covering  the  hoarding  with  advertisements  of  stuff  he 
knew  was  made  with  sweated  work.  "  Some  blood-sucker's 
soap,"  he  would  remark.  The  chief  axiom  of  his  faith  was 
the  wickedness  of  peers.  He  lived  in  an  old  slum  in 
Drury  Lane,  and  there  he  wrote  pamphlets,  which  he 
printed  himself  on  yellow  packing  paper.  The  old  man 
has  views  on  history  and  art. 

"  Talk  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,"  he  used  to  say,  "  of 
course  the  Romans  most  was  bourgwaw  like  ourselves,  but  the 
Greeks  certainly  'ad  opportunities.  I  mean  in  art  and  such 
like,  and  seeing  people  go  about  without  their  clothes,  thus 
gettin'  rid  of  all  'ypocrisy  and  that,  but  then  as  to  an  ideal 
for  hewmanity,  they  was  deficient."  He  looked  forward  to 
a  time  when  all  middle-class  ideals  should  be  swept  away 
and  mankind  let  alone  to  grow  up  beautiful,  'ealthy,  artistic 
and  as  unmoral  as  the  Greeks. 

The  same  kindly  comprehension  and  sympathy  shown 
for  the  half-mad  old  Socialist  is  evident  in  the  story  of  the 
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dying  Scotsman,  who  is  trying  to  hold  on  to  life  in  order 
to  see  Moffatt  once  more.  From  Euston  to  Beattock  it  is 
a  grim  struggle  in  the  3rd  class  compartment  between 
death  and  the  sufferer,  accompanied  by  a  theological  duel 
between  the  man's  Cockney  wife  and  his  Scotch  Calvinistic 
brother. 

Equally  successful,  I  imagine,  are  his  studies  of  Eastern 
and  Spanish  types.  "  Faith,"  a  tale  of  an  Arab  widow 
who  journeys  to  Mecca  to  ask  the  prophet  why  her  sex 
was  barred  from  Paradise ;  and  "  On  the  Spur,"  which  tells 
of  a  young  Arab  chief  returning  from  Europe,  to  find 
himself  supplanted  in  the  favour  of  the  Sultan,  riding 
day  and  night,  and  arriving  just  in  time  to  defeat  his 
rival;  these  tales  have  a  concentrated  flavour  of  the  East, 
which  strikes  the  untravelled  reader  with  the  impress  of  its 
artistic  truth.  Mr.  Graham  has  also  an  eye  for  men  in 
the  mass.  Here  is  a  description  of  a  Monte  Carlo  crowd : 

The  Casino  rooms  were  crowded — French,  English, 
Russian  and  an  occasional  Japanese,  looking  just  like  a 
monkey  who  had  escaped  from  freedom  in  the  woods  and 
put  chains  of  trousers  and  of  coats  about  his  limbs,  all 
jostled  in  the  throng.  Above  them  hung  the  concentrated 
scent  of  all  the  perspiration  of  their  different  races,  mingled 
with  every  essence  that  the  perfumer's  art  affords  to  mitigate 
the  odours  which  humanity  distils.  All  were  well-dressed, 
and  eighteen  centuries  of  culture  and  of  care  had  culminated 
in  making  everyone  alike.  Thus  all  spoke  French,  of  course, 
with  varying  accents ;  but  as  they  all  read  the  same  books, 
had  the  same  thoughts,  and  wore  the  self -same  clothes,  the 
accident  of  accent  did  not  separate  them,  and  they  formed 
one  immense  well-scented  family  as  to  -exteriors,  though  with 
their  hands  all  secretly  raised  against  each  other  and  their 
tongues  wagging  ceaselessly  in  calumny,  just  as  a  bulrush 
wags  by  the  edge  of  some  millrace  half  filled  up  with  mud. 
All  round  the  tables  men  and  women  stood,  pushing  and 
elbowing,  and  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  money  on  the 
cloth  adoringly,  as  it  had  been  the  Holy  Graal  and  they  all 
vowed  to  search  for  arid  to  grasp  it  at  the  peril  of  their  souls. 
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For  contemptuous  and  Zola-like  realism  that  description 
would  be  hard  to  surpass. 

Mr.  Graham  is  constantly  with  the  reader  even 
when  he  is  not  writing  in  the  first  person.  He  is 
not  one  of  those  writers  who  hide  behind  their 
creations.  He  does  not  leave  them  to  make  their 
own  impression,  careless  what  it  may  be;  they  are  so 
selected  and  projected  as  to  emphasize  his  views  and  philo- 
sophy. They  are  not,  however,  puppets  speaking  his 
thoughts  without  regard  to  fitness.  Their  ideas  are  con- 
sistent -with  their  characters,  whether  Arabs  or  Cockneys, 
Scotsmen  or  Gauchos  they  are  the  creations  of  one  who  has 
combined  imagination  w'ith  experience.  They  have  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  "  the  true  Cervantic  touch  of 
the  man  who  has  been  there — so  refreshingly  different 
from  the  scenes  imagined  by  bloody-minded  clerks  who 
escape  from  their  servitude  into  literature  to  tell  us  how 
men  and  cities  are  conceived  in  the  counting  house  and  the 
volunteer  corps." 

In  some  of  the  short  stories  the  passion  of  the  writer 
blazes  up,  and  he  joins  in  the  tragic  emotion  the  incident 
awakes  in  the  reader ;  in  others  he  is  grimly  ironical  as  for 
instance  the  description  of  Queen  Victoria's  funeral  with 
its  reiterated  phrase  "  She  was  the  mother  of  her  people," 
and  the  sudden  intrusion  of  the  man  grown  old  during  her 
long  reign,  stumbling  and  slipping  about  upon  the  muddy 
grass  of  the  park,  and  eating  ravenously  the  food  in  the 
discarded  sandwich  papers  left  by  the  countless  millions, 
food  which  the  dogs  of  the  rich  had  rejected  with  disdain. 

As  a  descriptive  writer  Mr.  Graham  loves  to  dwell 
minutely  on  every  detail  of  his  picture.  If  it  be  a  lands- 
cape— sky,  trees,  earth,  grass,  animals  and  insects  all  are 
particularised ;  if  it  be  an  individual,  dress,  looks,  deport- 
ment, tone  of  voice  are  set  down;  but  you  are  never  pre- 
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vented  from  seeing  the  wood  for  the  trees ;  he  gets  his  effect. 
No  doubt  the  hahits  of  observation  learnt  during  his  ex- 
periences in  the  deserts  and  on  the  pampas,  where  men 
note  every  little  detail  when  on  the  trail,  have  given  him 
his  wonderful  power  of  seeing  and  remembering. 

When  writing  of  nature  or  of  inanimate  things,  he  is 
all  sympathy;  whether  it  be  the  lonely  tree  standing  like 
an  altar  on  the  vast  South  American  plain,  or  the  long,  low 
Georgian  room  of  his  Scottish  home,  it  is  tenderly  done. 
And  the  same  with  animals  and  insects.  He  will  ex- 
patiate with  pleasure  on  the  points  and  disposition  of  a 
horse.  He  leads  you  on  through  a  description  of  fashion- 
able Belgravia  to  the  contemplation  of  the  body  of  a  dead 
cat,  and  he  devotes  a  whole  tale  to  the  fate  of  a  poor  moth 
born  in  a  piece  of  needlework  enclosed  under  glass  which 
just  fluttered  and  died  "  seeing  the  air  it  could  not  fly  in, 
feeling  the  life  within  it,  which  fate  that  laughs  at  all 
things,  moths  and  men  alike,  said  it  should  never  taste." 

The  short  essays  scattered  among  the  tales  embody  his 
philosophy,  though,  as  a  rule,  they  are  written  with  any- 
thing but  philosophic  calm  and  detachment.  They  belong 
to  the  literature  of  revolt.  He  holds  that  ideas  cannot  be 
made  acceptable  without  a  fight,  and  he  accepts  gladly  a 
feeling  of  antagonism  between  himself  and  his  readers; 
he  flings  his  books  to  the  public  like  a  challenge. 

By  birth  and  education  one  of  the  aristocracy,  he  was 
caught  (in  Shakespeare's  fine  phrase)  by  "  such  a  wind  as 
scatters  young  men  through  the  world."  His  insatiable 
curiosity  about  life  led  him  to  examine  it  closely  in  its 
most  remote  manifestations  among  primitive  peoples,  and 
where  modern  progress  clashes  with  bygone  civilisations. 
It  is  remarkable,  not  to  say  disquieting,  that  his  verdict 
should  be  against  our  modern  progress  when  by  position 
he  is  able  to  enjoy  its  luxuries  and  comforts  to  the 
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full.  He  says  there  are  innumerable  cases  of  men  of 
education  taking  to  the  wild,  free  life  of  the  prairies 
after  tasting  it  and  cutting  themselves  entirely  away 
from  civilization,  but  never  one  of  an  Indian  volun- 
tarily taking  to  our  life.  He  sets  down  what  his  keen, 
clear  vision  sees,  unflinchingly,  and  with  a  freedom  of 
language  at  times  startling.  He  accepts  frankly  and  in- 
sists on  our  acknowledging  the  animal  in  man's  nature. 
I  doubt  his  belief  in  the  soul  for  he  has  written  "  what 
shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  lose  the  whole  world  and  gain — 

an    hypothesis  ?  " 

He  finds  a  bitter  comfort  in  his  philosophy  of  failure. 
Success,  he  says,  touches  nothing  that  it  does  not  vulgarise, 
and  he  has  illustrated  this  opinion  in  the  sketch  of  the 
skeleton  of  the  defeated  Spanish  General  seated  in  his 
chair  on  the  deserted  Cuban  beach.  The  sun-dried  bones 
are  more  interesting  thaoi  the  successful  living  conquerors. 
This  scornful  pessimism,  which  admits  defeat  but  goes 
down  fighting  is  very  different  from  the  vigorous  optimism 
of  Browning,  who  plucked  proof  of  success  from  the  very 
heart  of  failure,  exclaiming  :  — 

"For  thence, — a  paradox 

Which  comforts  while  it  mocks, — 
Shall  life  succeed  in  that  it  seems  to  fail : 

What  I  aspired  to  be, 

And  was  not,  comforts  me : 
A  brute  I  might  have  been,  but  would  not  sink  i'  the  scale." 

Whilst  pacing  my  room  waiting  for  ideas  for  a 
suitable  peroration  my  eye  fell  on  the  half-dozen  or  so 
books  lying  on  the  table  which  comprise  Mr.  Graham's 
literary  output;  and  as  I  looked  I  half  expected  some  of 
them  to  go  oif  like  bombs,  so  full  are  they  of  concentrated 
explosive  matter.  [Next  to  them  lay  "  Don  Quixote  "  and 
the  "  Life  of  Cervantes,"  and  I  remembered  that 
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Cervantes  when  a  boy  used  to  pick  up  scraps  of  paper  in 
the  street  and  read  them,  so  great  was  his  thirst  for 
knowledge.  "  Surely,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  Mr.  Graham  is 
like  the  author  he  loves,  for  has  he  not  picked  up  scraps  of 
humanity  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  read  them,  and 
translated  them  for  us  in  his  books?"  From  Cervantes 
my  mind  travelled  inevitably  to  Don  Quixote ;  and  then, 
as  I  thought  again  of  Mr.  Graham  going  forth  to  do  battle 
with  the  giant  of  "  Things  as  They  Are,"  I  felt  that  he  was 
like  the  immortal  Don,  save  that  his  clear  eyes  were  denied 
the  old  knight's  kindly  veil  of  illusion. 


THE   WINDOW. 

By  S.  BRADBURY. 

IWr  ARK  with  what  art  he  builded,  he  who  made 

A  window  here,  where  these  grey  bastions  frown ! 
Its  antique  shape  and  grace,  from  sill  to  crown 
The  chisell'd  dream  of  one  who  loved  his  trade. 
Look  on  the  landscape  in  this  frame  display'd ! 
Dim  heights  and  hanging  woods ;  a  little  town 
Half -hidden  in  a  hollow  of  the  down ; 
A  verdurous   maze  of  glebe  and  copse  and  glade ; 
A  homestead,  set  in  orchards  flush  and  white 
With  foamy  blossom  to  the  brimming  wall, 

Cresting  a  knoll,  from  whose  cool,  grassy  base 
A  carolling  lark  upsprings ;  in  the  clear  space 
Of  heaven  his  eager  notes  in  showers  fall 
As  he  mounts  up,  beyond  our  straining  sight. 


THE  HUMOUK  OF  WILLIAM  BLACK. 
By  W.   Y.  BURGESS. 

"^HE  purpose  of  this  brief  essay  is  neither  biographical 
nor  critical ;  its  object  is,  rather,  to  remark  a  charac- 
teristic not  usually  associated  with  the  writings  of  the 
author  of  "  A  Princess  of  Thule,"  namely,  humour.  Con- 
sequently, the  barest  outlines  of  his  life  and  individuality 
must  suffice,  and  these,  simply,  with  the  view  of  identifying 
the  man  with  his  work,  or,  strictly  speaking,  that  particular 
phase  of  it  under  the  present  title. 

William  Black  was  born  in  Glasgow  in  the  year  1841. 
He  was  destined  by  his  parents  for  a  landscape  painter, 
towards  which  end  he  studied  in  the  government  school 
of  his  native  city.  His  literary  predilections,  however, 
led  him  to  abandon  the  realm  of  art  in  favour  of  the 
pursuit  of  letters.  In  1864,  having  adopted  journalism 
as  his  definite  profession,  he  left  the  place  of  his  birth 
and  settled  in  London.  Two  years  thereafter  he  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Morning  Star,  for  which  journal  he 
acted  as  war  correspondent  during  the  Prusso-Austrian 
campaign.  Amidst  his  newspaper  engagements  he  found 
time  to  contribute  numerous  articles  to  the  current  maga- 
zines and  to  write  "  Goldsmith  "  for  the  "  English  Men 
of  Letters "  series.  When  the  Morning  Star  became 
extinguished,  Black  was  appointed  assistant  editor  of  the 
Daily  News,  a  position  he  held  for  some  years,  indeed, 
until  he  relinquished  newspaper  work  altogether  and  de- 
voted himself  exclusively  to  fiction. 
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During  all  this  time,  too,  that  is,  from  1864  onwards, 
the  reading  world  was  receiving  regularly,  year  by  year, 
most  charming  stories  from  the  pen  of  this  busy  writer. 
His  first  novel,  "  James  Merle,  an  Autobiography,"  was 
published  the  same  year  as  he  arrived  in  London.  It  was 
received  on  all  hands  with  a  silence,  ominous  and  complete. 
His  succeeding  works  barely  redeemed  him  from  seeming 
oblivion,  till,  in  1871,  "  A  Daughter  of  Heth  "  appeared, 
a  book  which  at  once  established  his  reputation  as  a  novelist 
of  unmistakable  excellence.  A  full  score  of  delightfully 
written  novels  stand  to  the  account  of  William  Black, 
most  of  the  number  being,  happily,  too  well  known  to 
require  description  here. 

His  permanent  residence  was  sunny  Brighton,  near  unto 
the  tossing  sea  he  so  greatly  delighted,  to  watch,  and  which 
he  so  faithfully  and  frequently  described.  And  here, 
widely  known,  and  profoundly  beloved  by  all  his  friends, 
after  a  brief  illness  he  passed  away,  December  10th,  1898. 
Five  days  afterwards  he  was  buried  in  Rottingdean 
Churchyard  quite  close  to  another  of  the  nation's  loved 
ones — Burne- Jones. 

But  these  hasty  recapitulations  are  merely  the  dry  bones 
of  the  man's  outer  history.  For  the  real  palpitating  self, 
one  must  turn  to  other  details,  those  of  his  living  person- 
ality, and  for  such,  for  the  most  part,  I  am  indebted  to 
one  who  knew  him  intimately. 

One  of  Black's  sayings  was,  that,  "  you  want  a  hard 
brush  to  brush  sunlight  off  a  wall."  This  simile  might 
be  applied  to  his  own  temperament — he  was  happy  in  all 
his  relationships,  nothing  in  life  ever  soured  him.  True, 
his  friends  did  not  always  understand  him,  but  that  was 
because  his  pleasantries  were  sometimes  a  little  too  recon- 
dite for  them.  His  idle  talk  was  often  like  the  play  of 
summer  lightning  over  the  fields  of  thought,  and,  if  his 
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words  were  winged,  his  face  was  a  never  failing  index 
to  the  harmless  merriment  of  his  mind — in  it  one  saw 
nothing  but  gentleness.  From  him  one  heard  nothing  but 
generous  criticism  and  merciful  excuses  for  human  faults. 
His  laughter  had  no  sting  in  it,  his  spirit  breathed  nought 
but  toleration.  He  was  forever  hiding  his  own  personality 
and  pointing  out  the  beauty  of  all  else,  good  and  true. 
To  be  in  his  company  was  like  attending  communion,  where 
sweetness  and  charity  were  virtues  imbibed  rather  than 
learnt,  and  where,  under  the  veil  of  whimsical  extrava- 
gancies, one  forgot  the  conventional  sides  of  goodness  in 
the  reality  that  lay  behind  it  all. 

Such  was  the  man  to  whom,  we  now  turn  for  examples 
of  those  quips  of  humour,  quaint  in  themselves,  and  re- 
dolent always  of  the  spirit  of  their  author.  Of  William 
Black,  it  must  be  said,  that  he  never  outgrew  the  charac- 
teristics of  his  nationality;  what  Scotsman  ever  does? 
Though  his  long  and  constant  touch  with  cosmopolitan 
ideas  saved  him  from  obtrusive  prejudice.  He  was  proud 
of  the  excellencies  of  his  race,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
scious of  its  foibles.  Indeed,  it  is  upon  these  latter  that 
his  raillery  is  mostly  based.  An  inordinate  esteem  of  the 
bawbees  and  a  chronic  thirst  for  whisky,  a  penchant  for 
theological  and  metaphysical  disputation  and  the  con- 
ventional observance  of  the  Sabbath,  these  in  the  main 
are  the  subjects  of  his  good  humoured  badinage. 

In  "  A  Daughter  of  Heth  "  we  find  a  homely  thrust  at 
the  Scottish  love  of  pelf.  Mrs.  Drumsynie,  the  wife  of  a 
carter  in  Dairy,  had  her  husband  brought  home  one  day 
with  a  broken  leg.  Now,  this  woman  so  misconstrued  the 
workings  of  Providence  that  when  the  injured  man  was 
carried  in  on  a  shutter  she  exclaimed  :  "  I  thank  the  Lord 
we  will  get  something  out  of  the  sick  society  at  last." 

Suchlike  stories  may  be  found  here  and  there  in  Black's 
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other  works  though  they  are  not  as  plentifully  strewn  as 
those  dealing  with  dram  drinking.  You  will  remember  the 
old  Highlander  in  "In  Far  Lochaber"  whose  contempt  for 
water  drinkers  was  thus  expressed,  "  I  neffer  knew  a  man 
yet  that  wass  sound  in  the  body  and  sound  in  the  mind 
too — a  respectable,  religious,  good-tempered  man — that 
wass  afrait  of  a  little  wheesky."  This  opinion  was  shared 
by  Neil,  another  veteran  character,  who  gives  it  that  the 
weather  is  so  bad  in  the  highlands,  that  if  the  Almighty 
was  to  take  the  sun  away  altogether  it  would  be  a  week 
before  it  would  be  missed,  "  therefore,"  he  concludes,  "  ye 
are  flying  in  the  face  o'  Providence  if  ye  don't  drink  deep 
o'  wheesky  amang  the  Scotch  hills." 

You  will  also  call  to  mind  the  canting  elder,  in  the 
same  book,  who  remonstrated  with  Aunt  Gilchrist  for 
indulging  in  a  nightcap  of  negus.  "  Such  stuff,"  said  he, 
"  is  the  curse  of  the  country."  "  Well,"  replied  the  old 
lady,  "  I'm  no  the  country,  and  it  never  cursed  me."  And, 
she  furthered  her  argument  by  saying,  "  Ye  might  as  well 
condemn  dancing  because  in  the  time  of  Herod  the  Tea- 
tray  somebody's  head  was  served  up  in  a  charger."  Then, 
who  can  forget  the  aged  pensioner,  who,  having  gulped 
down,  inadvertently,  a  glass  of  overproof  spirits,  so  burnt 
his  throat  that  his  facial  contortions  were  terrible  to  be- 
hold. A  bystander  hastened  to  him  with  a  tumbler  of  cold 
water,  which  beverage  the  old  man  recognised  in  time 
to  exclaim :  "  No,  no,  I'd  rather  suffer  any  torment  than 
drink  that !"  Another  incident  occurring  in  "  A  Princess 
of  Thule,"  tells  of  a  certain  exacting  master  who,  fancying 
that  his  man  was  inebriated,  said,  "  Donald,  you're  drunk." 
Says  Donald,  "  It's  a  tarn  lee,  I  wish  to  Gott  I  was." 

If  Sandy  has  a  failing  for  wheesky  he  is  supposed  to 
cherish  a  wholesome  abhorrence  of  swearing.  Let  me 
recall  that  humorous  episode  in  "  A  Daughter  of  Heth." 
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Where  there  are  many  sons  in  a  family  there  is  invariably 
the  goody-goody  youth  who  is  a  sneak  and  who  informs 
of  his  brothers'  misdemeanours.  Such  was  Wattie  the  min- 
ister's favourite  son.  One  day  the  long-suffering  brothers 
conspired  together,  waylaid  the  informer,  tipped  him  over 
the  parapet  of  the  village  bridge,  and  held  him  there  sus- 
pended by  his  heels  with  the  top  of  his  head  touching  the 
water. 

"  Noo,  Wattie,"  said  the  eldest  of  the  lads,  "  ye  maun 
say  a  sweer  afore  ye  get  up." 

Immaculate  Wattie,  however,  would  not  jeopardise  his 
soul  by  uttering  bad  language.  He  preferred  punishment 
by  water  here  and  now,  rather  than  risk  hell-fire  hereafter, 
and  for  awhile  he  was  resolute.  When,  however,  his  head 
sank  a  few  inches  in  the  water,  his  courage  failed  him  and 
he  howled,  "  Deevil !  let  me  up  I  hae  said  a  sweer.' 

"  Deevil's  no  bad  enough  ye  maun  say  a  worse  sweer," 
and  they  doused  him  overhead  in  the  stream.  This  time 
he  came  up  with  his  mouth  full  of  water  and  forthwith 
spluttered,  "  I'll  say  what  ye  like,  Damn !  is  that  bad 
enough?" 

"  Now  remember  the  next  time  ye  tell  tales  o'  us,"  said 
the  inquisitor  in  effect,  "  we'll  just  tell  father,  and  bear 
witness,  how  that  we  heard  ye  down  by  the  burn  side 
sweerin'  like  a  trooper." 

In  "Wild  Eelin"  one  gets  another  case  relating  to  the 
use  of  unholy  words.  "  No,  no,  minister,"  said  the  delin- 
quent, "  ye  needna  warn  me  against  the  sin  o'  sweerin' ; 
its  a  bad  thing  sweerin' ;  I  dinna  sweer,  I  wouldna  sweer ; 
but  sometimes  I've  been  damn'd  near  it." 

The  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  even  more  a  matter 
of  conscience  with  our  friends  north  of  the  Tweed  than 
the  avoidance  of  swearing.  You  remember  Alexander 
Cowan,  one  of  the  kirk's  elders,  who  was  so  great  a  stickler 
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for  "  no  manner  of  work  on  the  Sabbath,"  that  he  was  once 
shaving,  close  upon  Saturday  midnight,  and  had  just 
completed  one  side  of  his  face  when  the  clock  struck  twelve. 
Thereupon  he  stopped,  and  to  the  merriment  of  the  younger 
element,  he  appeared  at  meeting  next  morning  with  half 
of  his  face  unshorn. 

"  Dod,"  said  the  freckled  servant  at  the  manse,  "  but 
our  Meenister  dings  a' !  He  doesna  gie  the  Lord  a  minute's 
peace  o'  the  Sabbath.  Its  ask-asking,  beg-begging  frae 
mornin'  till  nicht."  Then  she  likens  him  to  her  brother 
Jock  who  beats  the  stream  continually,  "  and  deil  a  trout 
does  he  ever  bring  hame." 

The  Highlanders  have  a  horror  of  Sabbath-breaking 
cities,  as  the  old  minister  in  "Lady  Silverdale's  Sweetheart" 
puts  it :  Glasgae  is  an  awfu  place,  tam'd  bad  indeed,  its 
wild  men  hef  no  more  care  for  the  Sabbath-day  ass  if  it 
wass  Tuesday,  aye,  or  even  Monday." 

Black,  too,  relates  some  amusing  stories  of  the  High- 
landers' familiarity  with  the  Almighty,  and  their  leanings 
towards  metaphysical  arguments.  In  "  In  Far  Lochaber  we 
read  of  Johnny,  who,  when  ascending  Ben  Nevis  observed, 
"  I  wass  thinking  all  the  way  up,  it  wass  a  very  stupid 
thing  to  make  a  hill  as  big  as  this.  A  very  foolish  thing. 
It  is  no  use  to  anyone  except  to  break  your  legs.  But 
may  be,"  he  added  as  an  afterthought,  "  some  day  it  will 
fall  on  the  top  of  Fort  William,  and,  Cosh !  there  will  be 
many  a  one  get  a  sore  head  that  day." 

This  same  incorrigible  Johnny  observing  a  lonely  cottage 
perched  on  the  heights  of  Conaglen  Forest  remarked  :  "  I'm 
thinking  that  was  the  last  place  God  made,  when  he  was 
going  away  home  tired  on  the  Saturday  night." 

In  the  same  work  there  is  the  old  Aunt  who  suffered  ex- 
cruciating pains  and  threw  herself  into  furious  tempers, 
thereafter  excusing  herself  by  quoting  the  scriptures.  "  If 
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King  David  was  alive  now,"  she  said,  "  poor  man  he  said 
some  sensible  things  when  he  wasna  groaning  at  his  suppli- 
cations— King  David  would  say,  '  Put  not  your  trust  in 
princes,  no,  nor  in  anybody  that  has  got  peripheral  neur- 
algia/ " 

Another  story  from  "  Madcap  Yiolet  "  tells  of  two  men 
in  a  boat  who  were  unable  to  make  port  on  account  of  the 
storm  and  darkness.  "  Tarn  you  Duncan,"  says  Donald, 
"  if  you  don't  make  a  prayer  we  shall  be  lost."  Thus 
adjured  Duncan  knelt  in  the  stern  and  began :  "  0  Lord 
it  is  fifteen  years  since  I  have  asked  You  for  anything; 
but  it  will  be  fifteen  years  more  before  I  ask  You  for  any- 
thing again  if  You  will  take  the  boat  into  harbour."  Just 
then  the  keel  grated  on  the  beach  and  Donald  shouted  : 
"  Stop !  Duncan  do  not  pray  any  more,  do  not  be  beholden 
to  anybody,  because  the  boat  is  ashore  already !" 

Highland  Peter,  you  will  call  to  mind,  was  once  repri- 
manded by  an  Englishman  for  repeating  such  apparently 
flippant  tales.  To  whom  Peter  replied,  "  Indeed,  and 
whoever  is  afraid  of  a  story  is  a  foolish  man  whether  he 
is  an  Englishman  or  not  an  Englishman."  To  this  the 
other  rejoined,  "  In  my  country  they  do  not  understand 
joking  about  such  things."  Then  Peter,  "  Kott  pless  me, 
do  they  understand  anything  at  all  in  your  country?" 

It  is  the  Highlander's  faith  in  spiritual  literalities  that 
redeems  these  stories  from  the  charge  of  irreverence  and 
saves  Black  from  any  imputation  of  offence  against  good 
taste  in  sacred  matters.  One  is  enabled  to  smile  at  sim- 
plicities of  belief  without  suffering  any  sort  of  shock  to 
one's  religious  susceptibilities,  because,  nowhere  is  there 
a  trace  of  the  cynical  jibe  or  the  mocking  spirit. 

As  a  further  example  of  this  sort  of  theological  quipping, 
it  may  perhaps  be  remembered,  how  John  Macfarlane 
stumped  the  Geologist.  "  John,"  said  the  scientist,  "  you 
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believe  in  the  Bible  and  that  all  the  people  who  have  lived 
in  this  world  will  rise  again  at  the  last  day."  '  Yes,  sir, 
I  believe  that,"  answered  Macfarlane.  "  Now  John,  I'll 
tell  you  something.  If  the  whole  world  was  made  of  phos- 
phates there  would,  not  be  enough  to  make  bones  for  all 
those  people."  After  a  momentary  pause,  John  met  the 
difficulty  thus,  "  Well  sir,  the  Bible  tells  us  that  those  who 
are  dead  in  the  Lord  will  rise  first,  and  there  will  be  plenty 
of  phosphates  for  them,  and,  as  for  the  wicked,  I  don't  care 
if  they  haven't  a  leg  to  stand  upon." 

John's  acumen  was  on  a  par  with  Maxwell's  courage. 
Maxwell  was  a  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  transmigration. 
Wild  Eelin  one  time  put  it  to  him  thus :  "  Now  suppose, 
Maxwell,  you  were  to  go  into  a  mow-cow  what  then?" 
"  A  wad  fecht  ma  way  oot,"  he  answered  sturdily. 

There  are  some  entertaining  oddities  to  be  found  in  "  A 
Princess  of  Thule,"  mostly  concerned  with  daft  John,  the 
piper.  It  was  related  of  Allan  that  he  had  been  to  America 
"  more  than  four  times  or  twice,"  and  that  he  once  fell 
into  the  Crinan  canal  and  on  being  pulled  ashore  he  angrily 
exclaimed :  "  Kott  if  I  was  trooned  here  I  would  show  my 
face  in  Stornoway  no  more!"  This  same  Allan  was  so 
enamoured  of  New  York  that  he  blurted  out :  "  If  I  had. 
known  in  time  I  would  have  been  born  here."  But,  as 
Duncan  remarks,  these  are  some  of  the  Piper's  tales  and, 
"  he  is  such  a  teffle  of  a  liar  is  that  John." 

John  one  time  went  on  a  steamer  to  pipe  for  a  wedding 
party.  The  passage  proved  so  rough  that  none  of  the  party 
were  capable  of  leaving  the  cabin  when  the  boat  was 
brought  to.  "Why  don't  your  friends  come  ashore?" 
asked  the  captain  of  John.  The  piper  made  answer :  "  I 
hef  been  down  below  sir  and.  four-thirds  of  the  whole  of 
them  are  all  half-trooned,  and  sick,  and  dead." 

It  is  further  told  of  daft  John  that,  happening  on  hard 
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times,  he  thought  of  going  to  work  on  a  steam-boat,  and  so 
went  to  a  tailor  in  Stornoway  for  a  pair  of  seafaring 
trousers.  "  What  sort  o'  troosers  will  ye  want  ?"  asked  the 
tailor.  "  0,"  replied  the  piper,  "  I  want  a  pair  of  troosers 
for  a  steamboat." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  humour  displayed  by  Black 
is  invariably  in  connection  with  his  Gaelic  characterization. 
Seldom  does  he  venture  upon  English,  and  rarer  still  upon 
Irish,  wit.  Indeed,  of  the  latter,  I  can,  on  the  moment, 
only  recall  one  example  and  that  occurs  in  "  Sabina  Zem- 
bra."  "  Will  ye  have  any  pudding  sor?"  asks  the  waiting 
maid  of  the  inn  by  the  Shannon  shore.  "  What  sort  is  it, 
Nora?"  enquires  the  diner.  "The  pudding  is  an  apple 
poy,  sir,"  answers  the  Hibernian  maid. 

Black's  attempts  at  the  humorous  in  respect  of  the 
English  are  not  greatly  successful.  One  story  he  tells  of 
a  short,  stout,  Brighton  boatman  who  used  to  lounge  oil 
the  railings  all  day,  and,  to  whom  a  relative  bequeathed  a 
public-house  in  the  Clapham  Road.  He  was  miserable  in 
his  new  role,  until  he  erected  a  wooden  rail  near  the  horse- 
trough — and,  he  hadn't  lounged  on  that  railing  twenty 
minutes  before  all  the  old  satisfaction  came  back  to  him. 
This  notion  seems  about  as  far  fetched  as  that  of  the  old 
lady  who  declared  that  she  couldn't  go  in  proper  style  to 
have  her  photograph  taken  until  she  had  put  some  eau-de- 
cologne  on  her  handkerchief. 

Perhaps  among  Black's  English  characters,  Fred  Foster 
in  "  Sabina  Zembra,"  is  one  of  the  best  he  has  drawn. 
That  gentleman's  philosophy  of  life  is  pitiable  rather  than 
funny,  though  it  is  not  without  a  spice  of  humour.  His 
ambitions  were  easy-going  enough,  he  desired  to  have  just 
sufficient  poetry  in  his  nature  to  make  things  look  better 
than  they  are,  but  not  enough  to  drive  him  into  publishing 
it.  "Fame,"  he  asks,  "what  good  is  that?  You  don't 
generally  get  it  till  you  are  dead,  and  what  advantage  is 
that  to  a  fellow  whilst  he's  alive?" 
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He  had  an  easy  way  of  gliding  over  the  discomforts  of 
life,  that  is,  theoretically.  When  his  sensitive  wife  felt 
the  cutting  effects  of  her  father's  tongue,  Foster  remarked 
to  her :  "  Bless  you,  it's  wonderful  how  little  words  can 
hurt  you,  if  you  look  at  them  the  right  way.  They're  only 
air — air  can't  hurt  you.  I've  seen  a  woman's  lips  turn 
white  because  of  a  remark  addressed  to  her.  It  would  need 
some  particular  penetrating  gaslight  remarks  to  make  my 
lips  turn  white." 

Then  there  is  Sir  Peter  who  saw  no  fun  in  anything  that 
contained  a  possibility  of  the  disagreeable.  Hence,  when 
he  was  invited  to  join  a  yachting  party,  he  cried  :  "  No, 
no,  no,  — no  yachting  for  me — not  me,  sleeping  in  a  hole — 
washing  out  of  a  tea-cup — wet  to  the  skin  all  day — no 
yachting  for  me,  no  yachting  for  me." 

It  is  to  be  noted,  too,  that  our  aristocracy  does  not  gain 
much  lustre  from  the  pen  of  William  Black,  that  is,  if  it  is 
to  be  judged  by  the  character  of  Lord  Mountmahon  in 
"  Wild  Eelin."  His  lordship's  ideas  of  life  are,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  somewhat  peculiar,  but  this,  of  course,  is  part  of 
Black's  humour.  "  What's  the  use,"  Mountmahon  asks, 
"  of  thinking  when  you  can  get  it  done  for  you  by  a  penny 
newspaper  ?"  Or  what's  the  use  of  taking  notice  of  people's 
opinions  who  have  never  known  the  world — never  seen 
anything  except  their  own  back-garden  and  a  hymn-book?" 

Somewhere  he  tells  us  that  a  good  wholesome  weep  is 
comforting  to  a  woman,  but  a  man  hasn't  time.  There 
are  things  to  be  done.  You've  got  to  eat  your  dinner 
whatever  happens.  Marriage  is  an  awful  lottery,  he  says 
elsewhere,  you  can  never  tell  whether  a  woman  will  turn 
out  a  sulker  or  a  giddy  prattler.  As  for  religion,  he  gives 
it  that  Saints  and  Saintesses  are  all  "  bally  rot."  Human 
nature  is  human  nature.  Says  he,  "  I  dare  say  I  could  be 
a  Saint  myself  if  I  laid  on  hypocrisy  thick  enough,  but 
I  could  never  become  an  early  English  persecutor."  His 
notion  of  a  good  drawing-room  story  was  that  told  by 
Teddy  Hicks.  It  describes  an  unfortunate  fellow  propos- 
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ing  to  a  girl,  when  his  nose  began  to  bleed,  and  he  was  in 
a  blue  funk,  for  he'd  lost  his  handkerchief. 

Black's  jokes,  with  a  literary  reference,  bear  the  impress 
of  having  been  inspired  by  actual  experiences.  He  says, 
"  the  order  of  the  day  is  to  have  your  book  buffeted  before 
it  is  published,  and  critically  jumped  upon  afterwards." 
Again  he  says :  "  When  you  find  your  proofs  to  hand 
without  a  single  blunder  you  may  conclude  the  age  of 
miracles  is  at  hand."  He  relates  of  a  man  who  wrote  a 
book  to  which  the  publisher  objected  on  the  grounds  of 
being  "far  fetched."  "Don't  you  see  its  a  joke?"  said 
the  author.  "  The  public  won't  read  a  joke  extending  to 
five  hundred  pages,"  was  the  reply.  "  Bless  me  !"  retorted 
the  writer,  "  they  read  many  a  book  of  over  five  hundred 
pages  without  finding  a  joke  at  all."  Lord  Mountmahon's 
description  of  a  journalist  is  that  "  he's  too  intelligent 
for  a  nob  and  too  modest  for  a  snob."  The  same  authority 
exclaims  on  one  occasion,  "  Look  at  the  consequences  of 
suppressing  a  poet — the  awful  consequences !  He  might 
burst." 

Such  then,  are  a  few  representative  examples  of  the 
"  saving  grace  "  of  William  Black  culled  from  his  works 
generally — works,  which,  perhaps,  are  not  specially  dis- 
tinguished either  for  plot  or  characterisation,  but  which 
are  clean,  refreshing,  and  replete  with  inimitable  word- 
painting.  Of  the  novelist's  humour,  too,  it  must  be  said, 
that  it  is  neither  profound  nor  coruscating,  but  it  is 
humour  free  from  coarseness  and  innuendo,  and  it  fitly 
lightens  the  pages  wherein  it  is  found.  It  stands  as  an 
agreeable  and  completing  foil  to  those  passages  of  descrip- 
tive beauty  with  which  Black's  novels  abound — passages 
which  Buskin  says,  are  excelled  by  nothing  of  the  like  in 
our  language.  With  their  humour  thus  enshrined  may 
Black's  books  long  live  to  cheer  the  dull  hours  of  human 
existence — gladdening  life,  as  the  light-tower,  erected  to 
his  memory  on  Duart  Point  in  the  Sound  of  Mull,  gladdens 
the  darkling  waves  that  surge  about  its  base. 
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THE  ART  OF  THE  SCRIBE  AND  THE 
ILLUMINATOR. 

By  HENRY  CADNESS. 

'"PHE  art  of  the  scribe  and  the  illuminator  is  intim- 
ately associated  with  literature  and  formerly  was 
inseparable  from  it.  It  is  true  that  the  scribe  is  but 
a  means  to  an  end,  his  skill  being  employed  in  «m- 
bodying  and  presenting  the  thoughts  and  ideas  of  man 
to  convey  them  in  visible  form  and  symbol  to  his  fellow- 
man.  It  is  true  also  that  he  does  not  originate  thought, 
at  least  it  is  not  part  of  his  work,  but  by  his  taste- 
ful treatment  and  technical  knowledge  he  has  added 
much  charm  and  delight  to  the  precious  mind  work  of 
the  inspired  ones.  By  his  exquisite  embellishments  in 
colour  and  gold,  and  his  interpretations  of  Nature's  beauty, 
he  has  imparted  an  extra  charm  which  has  rendered  the 
author's  work  still  more  precious  in  every  sense,  reminding 
one  of  the  epilogue  in  Longfellow's  "  Golden  Legend  "  :  — 

Upon  the  pages 

Of  the  sealed  volume  that  I  bear 

The  deed  divine 

Is  written  in  characters  of  gold, 

That  never  shall  grow  old, 

But  through  all  ages 

Burn  and  shine, 

With  soft  effulgence ! 
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In  this  respect  art  has  been  the  preserver  of  much  of  the 
richest  literature  apart  from  its  literary  merit,  and  the 
work  of  the  illuminator  seems  to  have  given  a  charmed 
existence  to  the  pages  it  has  adorned,  but,  for  all  this,  very 
much  has  perished  through  the  ravages  of  time,  war  and 
other  causes. 

It  would  be  deeply  interesting  to  trace  the  subject 
through  its  various  stages — historically  or  otherwise;  but 
it  must  suffice  for  my  purpose  to  mention  only,  that,  from 
the  bone  sculpture  of  primitive  man  to  the  printed  page 
in  modern  times,  there  have  been  many  ingenious  means 
of  conveying  ideas,  and  communicating  of  mind  with 
mind,  each  belonging  to  certain  distinct  periods,  and  as 
one  means  was  adopted,  a  previous  one  fell  into  disuse. 
The  more  important  of  these  were  thin  sheets  of  metal, 
tablets  of  clay  or  of  wax,  incised  with  a  hard  tool,  fine 
cloth,  the  laminated  pith  of  plants,  the  bark  of  a  tree,  and 
prepared  skins  of  calf  or  sheep  inscribed  upon  with  brush 
or  pen  and  pigment,  and,  lastly,  paper  pulp  printed  upon 
with  movable  types. 

Fig.  1  is  an  example  from  an  Egyptian  "  Book  of  the 
Dead  "  which  shows  an  early  use  of  brush  and  pigment 
expressing  the  life  and  customs  of  four  thousand  years 
ago  by  means  of  forms  and  symbols  derived  from  Nature, 
treated  in  the  most  dignified  decorative  manner,  and  no 
doubt  there  were  thousands  of  years'  development  and 
experience  before  such  a  rich  result  was  attained. 

Writers  on  paleography  are  agreed  on  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  primitive  motives  of  expression  were  simple 
representation  of  natural  forms,  and  some  of  these  are 
traceable  in  Chinese  and  Japanese  writing  of  to-day. 
The  diagrams  (Fig.  2)  illustrate  something  of  this,  and 
it  can  be  shown  that  some  of  the  letters  of  our  alphabet 
are  but  abstracts  from  Egyptian  and  other  sources,  the 
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letter  M,  being  a  notable  example.  The  history  of  the 
invention  of  letters  has  been  the  subject  of  much  research, 
which  has  been  very  fully  published,  and  it  all  tends 
to  show  that  something  of  the  same  instinct  prevailed 
everywhere.  The  African  Bushman's  record  of  the  chase 
(Fig.  3)  is  similar  to  the  treatments  that  are  in  use  by 
the  Aborigines  in  America;  whilst  the  Egyptian  fishpond 
(Fig.  4)  shows  a  decorative  description  quite  characteristic 
of  ancient  Egypt,  and  in  all  these  there  is  no  attempt  to 
do  more  than  give  a  plain  statement  of  fact.  The  drawing 
(Fig.  5)  is  the  work  of  a  child  aged.  5J,  who  drew  it  at  my 
request,  it  is  one  of  many  in  my  possession  which  show 
the  same  instinct  in  the  modern  child.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  symmetrical  arrangement  is  not  quite  so  formal 
as  in  the  Egyptian  example. 

In  considering  the  conventional  forms  of  letters  it  should 
ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  instinct  for  depicting 
Nature  forms  precedes  the  use  of  abstract  ones,  thus 
providing  forcible  evidence  to  show  that  children  should 
be  taught  drawing,  if  not  before  writing,  at  least  equally 
with  it,  though  I  think  even  before  it,  in  order  to  develop 
inherent  taste  that  otherwise  becomes  deadened. 

From  these  somewhat  complex  forms  to  the  simple  letter 
types  now  commonly  used  there  is  a  wonderful  exercise 
of  invention  compelled  by  necessities  of  progress. 

Matthew  Arnold  in  "  Revolutions  "  suggests  something 
of  this :  — 

Before  Man  parted  for  this  earthy  strand, 
While  yet  upon  the  verge  of  heaven  he  stood, 

God  put  a  heap  of  letters  in  his  hand, 

And  bade  him  make  with  them  what  word  he  could. 

And  Man  has  turn'd  them  many  times :  made  Greece, 
Rome,  England,  France — yes,  nor  in  vain  essavM 

Way  after  way,  changes  that  never  cease. 

The  letters  have  combin'd :  something  was  made. 
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Examples  of  a  variety  of  types  and  their  treatments  are 
given  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  Missionary  Society, 
in  which  about  one  hundred  different  types  of  lettering  are 
used,  each  bearing  the  characters  used  by  the  scribes  in 
the  countries  to  which  their  printed  Bibles  are  sent. 

Necessity  gives  rise  to  the  simplifying  of  the  complex 
ideograms,  and,  as  in  all  other  crafts,  the  means  employed 
have  their  limitations.  Incising  on  metal  with  a  stylus 
gives  lines  of  equal  thickness ;  and  on  wax  the  lines  are  of 
varied  depths,  whilst  the  cuts  with  a  hard  tool  into  dried 
or  soft  clay  give  readily  arrow-headed  characters,  such  as 
are  used  in  the  old  Assyrian;  the  chisel  cuts  in  marble 
were  probably  renderings  of  angular  reed  pen  work  and 
in  the  type  known  as  Roman  determined  the  simple 
forms  which  now  serve  as  the  basis  of  our  modern  printing 
types  (Fig.  6) ;  all  these  processes  give  something  of  a 
mechanical  appearance  to  the  type,  but  in  the  Roman 
much  of  what  may  be  called  individual  life  is  expressed 
in  the  best  examples.  This  is  shown  in  the  graceful 
treatments  by  the  early  Italian  and  German  printers  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  Albert  Diirer  contributing  the  geo- 
metrical setting  in  which  slight  variations  are  made  to 
counteract  optical  effects;  every  letter  becoming  archi- 
tecturally fit  to  combine  harmoniously  with  its  fellows. 

The  modern  development  of  printing  includes  a  revival 
of  these  beautiful  proportions.  The  running  of  letters 
together  is  sometimes  resorted  to  in  order  to  save  room  and 
this  is  further  enabled  by  diminishing  the  size  of  the 
vowels.  The  rounded  character  of  letters  peculiar  to  pen 
treatment  is  seen  in  the  work  of  European  scribes  in  the 
early  centuries,  the  quill  and  the  reed  giving  graceful 
curves,  as  in  uncials  and  in  our  modern  running  hand. 

The  Celtic  type  (Fig.  8)  shews  this,  the  Book  of  Kells 
and  other  books  written  in  England  and  Ireland  about  the 
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7th  Century  are  good  examples.  The  small  letters  or 
minuscules  partake  of  the  same  character.  The  transition 
from  these  to  the  Gothic  angular  black  letter  and  from 
this  to  our  modern  script  running  hand  can  be  traced 
gradually,  in  all  cases  showing  characteristics  natural  in 
using  the  pen  as  a  free  means  of  expression.  Such  forms 
have  become  crystallized  in  printing,  it  would  seem  for 
all  time  or  until  our  wonderful  hurry  sets  all  aside  for 
type  clicking  and  shorthand. 

On  the  subject  of  style  I  would  further  say  that  character 
is  partly  expressed  by  little  variations  in  the  type,  but 
when  one  is  in  a  hurry  to  get  a  thought  down  one  resorts 
to  abbreviations  which  are  sometimes  difficult  to  interpret. 
It  is  said  that  much  mediaeval  writing  was  so  full  of  this 
kind  of  character  that  none  but  the  initiated  could  interpret 
it,  thereby  compelling  the  employment  of  a  reader. 

The  varied  arrangements  or  plans  of  the  page  are 
numerous  and  appear  to  bear  some  relation  to  the  style 
of  architecture  in  vogue  at  the  same  time — from  a  plain 
architectural  framing  to  the  most  fantastic  scrollery,  al- 
most every  possible  planning  has  been  employed.  These 
might  be  classified  under  three  general  headings — (1)  the 
rigid  and  severe  architectural  treatment  in  which  frames 
of  lines  or  of  architectural  details  are  employed;  (2)  the 
restrained  use  of  free  details,  foliage,  flowers,  birds;  (3) 
the  free  and  the  fantastic,  often  treated  so  naturally  as  to 
lose  all  decorative  value. 

The  increase  in  the  width  of  the  margin  in  later  books 
is  said  to  be  for  the  greater  display  of  decoration  and  in 
most  cases,  although  small  in  scale,  a  good  illumination 
has  a  dignity  and  quality  of  bigness  that  is  very  effective. 
A  remarkable  restraint  of  individuality  seems  to  persist 
for  long  periods  in  certain  countries.  The  artists  conform- 
ing to  conventionalities  similar  to  those  prevailing  in 
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the  sister  arts,  such  a  conservatism  admitted  of  very  slow 
changes,  and  these  arose  chiefly  from  foreign  intercourse, 
or  changes  in  custom  and  habits,  so  that  a  summary  of 
styles  in  Europe  could  be  formed  under  a  few  headings  and 
some  of  the  most  interesting  treatments  are  seen  in  the 
transition  stages.  This  slowness  of  change  is  so  different 
from  the  activity  of  modern  times — when  every  individual 
artist  sways  his  personality,  picking  and  choosing  from  the 
work  of  the  past,  so  bountifully  placed  at  his  feet  by  means 
of  scientific  processes  of  reproduction  and  by  rapid  inter- 
course. By  combining  this  research  with  fresh  inspiration 
from  Nature,  the  artist  endeavours  to  suit  the  modern 
taste  and  desire.  Unfortunately  the  gain  in  this  respect 
is  minimised  by  the  extremely  varied  desires  of  the  people, 
for  so  rapid  are  the  changes  in  fashion  and  in  its  demands 
that,  before  a  style  has  had  time  to  mature,  it  is  uprooted 
to  make  room  for  other  fancies.  Perhaps  it  is  well  in  some 
respects,  for  much  that  is  uprooted  ought  never  to  have 
been  planted,  that  which  is  true  is  likely  to  live  on  in  an 
otherwise  healthy  community,  but  it  is  not  only  so  in  this 
art  but  in  almost  everything  associated  with  modern  life 
wherein 

Every  humour  hath  its  adjunct  pleasure 
Wherein  it  finds  a  joy  above  the  rest. 

The  motives  employed  in  the  decoration  of  the  page  in 
olden  times  were  similar  to  those  used  in  other  crafts  at 
the  same  time.  In  the  Byzantine  there  is  a  treatment  of 
lobed  leaves  with  grotesque  animals  like  those  occurring  in 
textiles  of  the  period  and  derived  in  the  first  instance  from 
Roman  art.  The  nude  figure  was  not  used  except  in 
representing  the  crucifixion,  and  the  draped  figures  were 
treated  very  formally  and  much  flattened.  In  the  Celtic 
style  animal  forms,  extremely  grotesque,  were  the 
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chief  motives,  their  limbs  extended  and  interlaced  into 
the  most  complex  patterns  just  as  wires  were  threaded 
to  form  borders  and  diapers  in  the  jewellery  of  that  time. 
These,  as  already  mentioned,  became  mingled  with  the 
Byzantine  straps,  bands,  knots,  like  the  patterns  on 
the  runic  crosses.  Later  the  lighter  architectural  forms 
were  relieved  with  the  foliage  of  ivy  and  vine,  not  in 
natural  growth  but  quite  subservient  to  the  decorative  prin- 
ciple, an  evenly  balanced  distribution  being  the  chief  con- 
sideration ;  and  playful  fancies  were  introduced  of  figures 
in  tournament  or  in  domestic  life,  and  birds  and  quadru- 
peds most  daintily  treated  in  line  and  tint.  To  this  period 
belongs  the  most  beautiful  miniatures  chiefly  painted  in 
the  capital  letters  and  illustrating  the  subject  of  the  text. 
David  harping  was  a  favourite  for  a  psalter.  Similar 
treatments  are  seen  in  the  tapestries  and  embroideries  for 
which  England  was  so  celebrated  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  Bedford  Missal  of  the  fourteenth  century  illustrates 
this  at  the  period  before  the  realistic  flower  and  fruit 
painting  came  in  to  meet  extravagant  demands. 

In  Charles  Reade's  novel,  "The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth," 
the  hero  is  one  who  has  been  taught  penmanship 
and  reading  by  the  monks  of  Terbourg.  He  came  into 
contact  with  Margaret  Tan  Eyck,  sister  of  the  famous 
painter  and  he  received  encouragement  from  this  lady,  who 
also  was  an  artist. 

She  gave  him  brush  gold,  vermilion  and  ultramarine,  and 
a  good  piece  of  vellum  to  lay  them  on.  An  affection  sprang 
up  between  this  old  family  and  the  young  caligrapher  that 
was  doubly  characteristic  of  the  time ;  for  this  was  a  century 
in  which  the  fine  arts  and  the  higher  mechanical  arts  were 
not  separated  by  any  distinct  boundary,  nor  were  those  who 
practised  them.  It  was  an  age  in  which  artists  sought  out 
and  loved  one  another. 
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The  novel  has  frequent  references  to  the  craftsman  and 
gives  a  true  picture  of  the  conditions  under  which  he  worked. 
These  were  similar  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  to 
those  of  the  ninth  when  craftsmen  prepared  much  of  their 
own  materials  or  at  least  they  understood  their  preparation, 
and  such  facilities  as  we  now  have  were  unknown.  Econ- 
omies were  exercised,  for  the  trouble  and  experience 
required  in  the  preparation  of  pigments  and  vellum  was 
very  great.  Something  of  this  is  echoed  in  the  passage : 

Gerard  drew  from  his  wallet  with  some  trepidation  a 
vellum  deed,  the  back  of  which  he  had  cleaned  and  written 
upon  by  way  of  a  specimen.  Soon  Gerard  was  installed  in 
feu  Werter's  cell  with  wax  lights  and  a  little  frame  that 
could  be  set  at  any  angle,  and  all  the  materials  of  caligraphy. 
The  sub-prior  forced  a  rix-dollar  on  Gerard  and  several 
brushes  and  colours  out  of  the  Convent  stock,  which  was  very 
large. 

In  Rome  Gerard  enters  service  and  copies  from  the 
glorious  grimy  old  MS.  of  Plutarch's  "  Lives." 

The  papal  inkstands  were  all  glorious  externally,  but 
within  the  ink  was  vile.  But  Gerard  carried  ever  good  ink, 
home  made,  in  a  dirty  little  inkhorn.  He  prayed  on  his 
knees  for  a  firm  and  skilful  hand,  and  set  to  work. 

"The  Imitation  of  Christ"  attributed  to  Thomas  a 
Kempis  could  only  have  been  produced  under  similar  con- 
ditions to  these.  The  famous  treatise  on  handicrafts  by  the 
learned  monk,  Theophilus,  written  about  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, gives  complete  insight  into  the  methods  pursued  at 
that  time  and  recipes  are  given  which  are  not  much  im- 
proved upon  even  to-day,  excepting  from  the  economical 
standpoint,  for  the  mixing  of  pigments,  preparation  of 
surfaces,  of  pens  and  brushes,  in  fact  there  are  complete 
working  instructions  not  only  for  illuminating  but  for 
many  crafts,  such  as  decorating,  glass  staining  and  enamel- 
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ling,  and  it  may  be  said  that  no  branch  of  these  arts  has 
been  lost.  For  example  the  mixture  used  to  raise  the 
gold  in  use  to-day  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  old.  The 
gold  and  the  pigments  are  more  beautiful  and  certainly 
much  purer.  One  frequently  hears  these  remarks  about 
lost  art,  particularly  in  stained  glass,  whilst  such  may  have 
been  the  case  twenty  years  ago,  modern  science  has  re- 
covered and  surpassed  or  added  much  that  was  unknown 
formerly.  The  loss  is  in  the  lack  of  that  spirit  of  applica- 
tion which,  in  old  times  was  the  outcome  of  a  religious 
fervour  and  enthusiasm  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word, 
such  as  prevailed  in  Theophilus'  time.  He  writes  thus  in 
his  introduction  to  the  worker :  — 

Through  the  spirit  of  intelligence  you  have  acquired  a 
faculty  of  ingenuity  to  apply  to  your  varied  work.  By 
working  and  teaching  openly,  with  humility,  you  faithfully 
expound  to  those  desirous  to  learn.  Through  the  spirit  of 
perseverance  you  shake  off  sloth  and  bestow  with  the  confi- 
dence of  a  well-stored  mind  for  the  common  good.  Through 
piety  you  regulate  the  nature  and  destination  of  the  work 
and  the  price  of  the  fee  that  avarice  may  not  creep  in  By 
believing,  confiding  and  giving  thanks  you  ascribe  to 
compassion  whatever  you  have  learned,  or  what  you  are,  or 
what  you  are  able  to  be. 

No  doubt  it  was  in  this  spirit  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Celtic  workers  did  their  beautiful  work  when  they  travelled 
abroad,  taking  with  them  their  remarkable  style  throughout 
Europe ;  Alcuin  of  York  going  even  to  the  court  of  Charles 
the  Great,  and  mingling  with  the  Byzantine  styles  the 
peculiar  interlacing  patterns  of  the  West.  Of  this  period 
the  Irishman  is  particularly  proud,  and  the  famous  books 
of  St.  Columbanus  and  Lindisfarne  are  pointed  to  as 
wonderful  achievements  illustrating  a  type  of  pattern  dis- 
tinctly traditional. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  craft  was  in  the  hands 
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of  the  few,  that  only  few  could  either  read  or  write,  and 
those  who  could  were  influenced  by  the  highest  literature 
and  learning  so  that  the  spirit  of  intelligence  was  ever  pres- 
ent ;  and  later  when  this  craft  was  followed  by  the  laity  the 
guilds  of  craftsmen  tended  to  cultivate  the  higher  feeling 
by  thorough  association  and  apprenticeship.  Above  all  the 
quieter  and  more  leisurely  life  enabled  greater  concentra- 
tion, and  whether  Psalter  or  Breviary,  Botany  or  Bestiary, 
or  the  classics  were  being  dealt  with,  we  find  generally  a 
remarkable  harmony  in  the  character  of  the  embellishment 
with  the  text  in  the  best  work.  It  is  only  when  luxury  and 
extravagance  and  love  of  possession  became  dominant  that 
commissions  were  given  for  extremely  rich  work  in  which 
the  ornament  was  very  lavish  and  often  wanting  in  refine- 
ment; the  craftsman  meeting  the  demand  with  all  the 
technical  skill  he  possessed.  And  thus  it  has  been  in  all 
ages :  the  artist  and  his  work  is  the  outcome  of  his  oppor- 
tunities and  these  are  provided  by  the  community. 

The  extreme  was  reached  just  at  the  time  that  printing 
was  invented.  The  Grimani  MS.  with  its  naturalistic 
treatments  illustrates  this.  Whilst  the  Bedford  Book  is 
most  sumptuous  it  does  not  go  to  the  same  excess.  For- 
tunately the  technical  requirements  of  early  printing  com- 
pelled return  to  simpler  treatments  and  simple  line  de- 
corations were  first  used,  excepting  when  the  illustrations 
were  added  by  the  miniaturist  after  the  printing  was 
completed. 

The  printing  press  struck  off  the  funeral  note  of  the 
calligrapher,  though  he  died  slowly  and  made  many  spas- 
modic efforts  at  revival.  Reade  causes  Gerard  to  say : 

"  I  am  sped ;  mine  enemy  is  at  the  door.  The  press  is  in 
Rome."  And  when  offered  a  copy  of  "  Lactantius,"  printed 
by  Fust  at  Subiaco,  the  trader  says:  "  Will  ye  buy,  Messer? 
See  how  fair  and  even  be  the  letters.  Few  can  write  like 
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that,  and  scarce  a  quarter  of  the  price."  He  replied : 
"  I  fain  would  have  it,  but  my  heart  will  not  let  me.  Know 
that  I  am  a  caligrapher,  and  these  disciples  run  me  round 
the  world  a-taking  the  bread  out  of  my  mouth.  But  I  wish 
them  no  ill."  And  soliloquising  afterwards,  says :  "  One 
month  more  and  an  avalanche  of  printers'  type  shall  roll 
down  on  Rome  from  those  Apennines  and  lay  us  waste  that 
writers  be." 

Printing  in  the  first  place  reproduced  the  characters 
used  by  the  illuminator  and  the  perfection  reached  in  so 
short  a  time  was  marvellous.  The  illuminator  employed 
his  art  in  adding  miniatures  and  scrolls  and  later  even  these 
were  applied  by  the  press  and  the  book  illustrator  and  wood 
engraver  took  his  place  and  ultimately  the  lithographer 
gave  a  return  to  colour  decoration. 

With  the  development  of  chromo-lithography  the  art  of 
the  illuminator  received  great  attention.  Reproductions 
of  coloured  examples  were  diffused  throughout  Europe, 
and  between  1850  and  1860  a  revival  set  in.  Treatises 
on  illumination,  fully  illustrated,  encouraged  the  adoption 
of  medieval  styles  often  of  the  worst  period,  so  that 
Gothic  scrolls,  canopies,  framings  became  quite  the 
fashion,  and  to  venture  on  introducing  anything  not  in 
the  character  of  old  work  was  looked  upon  with  disfavour. 
The  revival  of  the  arts  and  crafts  which  began  slowly  after 
the  1851  Exhibition,  and  which  has  developed  into  a  great 
renaissance,  first  took  to  imitating  the  details  of  old 
work,  often  mixing  them  strangely,  and  a  notion  prevailed 
that  ornamental  treatments  included  the  distortion  and 
even  the  ignoring  of  the  use  and  construction  of  objects. 
This  is  seen  fully  also  in  the  ugly  pottery  and  uncomfortable 
furniture  of  the  early  part  of  last  century,  and  in  stained 
glass  in  which  even  the  antiquated  effects  of  time  are 
imitated,  and  particularly  in  lettering  and  illuminating, 
which  repeated  the  distorted,  fantastic  types  such  as 
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had  been  invented  by  the  later  German  artists  to  serve  as 
letters. 

The  diverse  treatment,  already  referred  to,  which  is 
presented  in  modern  work  is  indicative  of  the  spirit  of 
individuality  so  characteristic  of  the  modern  arts  and 
crafts  movement,  in  which  the  worker,  instead  of  being 
fettered  by  the  past,  is  led  by  its  teaching  to  make  the 
most  of  his  material  without  going  to  excess,  remembering 
as  Keats  puts  it,  that  "  beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty," 
and  that  the  richest  lessons  are  derived  from  Nature,  for 
she  never  sacrifices  use  to  beauty,  but  always  makes 
it  adjunct.  This  free  exercise  of  individuality  has  resulted 
in  some  strange  eccentricities,  and  has  brought  a  certain 
amount  of  ridicule  on  the  work,  but  the  movement  has  had 
a  wonderful  effect  on  the  handicrafts,  and  since  that  great 
genius,  Wm.  Morris,  who,  with  Ruskin,  may  be  said  to 
have  given  a  great  impetus  to  it,  there  has  been  a  mighty 
renaissance  and  in  all  crafts  great  changes  have  taken  place. 
Naturally  that  of  the  illuminator  has  participated  in  this, 
and  there  is  at  present  an  effort  being  made,  not  to  return 
to  the  old  styles,  but  to  work  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  crafts- 
men so  far  as  their  heart  was  in  the  work,  but  not  in  that 
spirit  of  subjugation  which  prevailed  in  mediaeval  times 
and  which  led  to  severe  conventionalities  of  treatment 
totally  unsuited  for  to-day. 

Ruskin  has  said :  "Perfect  illumination  is  only  writing 
made  lovely.  The  moment  it  passes  into  picture-making 
it  has  lost  its  dignity  and  function — to  make  writing  itself 
beautiful — to  make  the  sweep  of  the  pen  lovely, — is  the 
true  art  of  illumination." 

The  following  extract  from  Longfellow's  "  Golden 
Legend,"  in  which  there  is  a  beautiful  description  of  a 
scene  in  a  scriptorium  with  the  Friar  Pacificus  transcribing 
and  illuminating,  brings  vividly  before  the  eye  a  pleasing 
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picture  which  may  serve  appropriately  by  way  of  conclu- 
sion.    He  is  made  to  say:  — 

And  now,  as  I  turn  the  volume  over 

And  see  what  lies  between  cover  and  cover, 

What  treasures  of  art  these  pages  hold, 

All  ablaze  with  crimson  and  gold, 

God  forgive  me !    I  seem  to  feel 

A  sense  of  satisfaction  steal 

Into  my  heart,  and  into  my  brain, 

As  if  my  talent  had  not  lain 

Wrapped  in  a  napkin,  and  all  in  vain. 

Yes,  I  might  almost  say  to  the  Lord, 

Here  is  a  copy  of  Thy  Word, 

Written  out  with  much  toil  and  pain; 

Take  it,  0  Lord,  and  let  it  be 

As  something  I  have  done  for  Thee  1 


HENRY   WADSWORTH   LONGFELLOW. 
A  CENTENARY  NOTE. 
By  JOHN  MORTIMER. 

hundred  years  have  come  and  gone  since  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow  was  born  into  the  world,  and 
in  recognition  of  this  event  in  literary  chronology,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  a  word  or  two  regarding  the  poet 
might  be  said  in  the  Manchester  Literary  Club.  In 
performing  this  duty  it  is  a  curious  matter  for  reflection 
that,  as  far  as  the  Club's  records  go,  this  is  the  first 
occasion  on  which  he  has  been  brought  forward  in  any 
prominent  sense.  Many  other  poets  have  been  passed  in 
review,  but,  upon  this  one,  perhaps  the  most  popular  poet 
of  his  degree  in  our  language,  we  have  been  strangely 
silent.  It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  suppose  that  such 
a  silence  can  be  construed  into  indifference.  No  one 
among  us,  whose  literary  tastes  have  taken  the  poetical 
direction,  can  possibly  be  other  than  intimate  with  him, 
and  affectionately  so  if  the  present  writer  may  presume 
the  existence  in  others  of  a  feeling  that  obtains  within 
himself.  In  considering  my  own  mental  attitude  towards 
Longfellow  I  am  reminded  sympathetically  of  the  regard 
which  Charles  Lamb  had  for  Cowper.  You  will  remember 
that  he  said  to  Coleridge,  "  I  am  glad  you  love  Cowper. 
I  could  forgive  a  man  for  not  enjoying  Milton,  but  I 
would  not  call  that  man  my  friend  who  should  be  offended 
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with  'the  divine  chit-chat'  of  Cowper."  In  like  manner 
it  always  pains  me  when  I  hear  Longfellow  spoken  of,  as 
a  poet,  disparagingly.  I  have  an  impression,  but  which 
I  hope  is  a  mistaken  one,  that  the  author  of  "  The  Angel 
in  the  House  "  has,  somewhere  in  his  criticism,  be-littled 
the  author  of  "  Evangeline,"  and  the  effect  of  it  has  been 
as  though  someone  had  spoken  disrespectfully  of  a  beloved 
inmate  of  one's  own  household.  Among  poets  Longfellow 
was  my  earliest  love,  and  an  abiding  sense  of  that  young 
affection  renders  him  sacred  against  all  invidious  com- 
parisons. He  it  was  who  with  the  magic  and  charm  of  his 
verse  first  touched  my  finer  sensibilities  and  awakened 
me  to  a  consciousness  of  existence  in  a  world  of  spiritual 
and  material  beauty.  And  no  gentler  and  safer  guide 
could  a  young  disciple  have  who  found  himself  on  the 
threshold  of  that  new  and  strange  world.  Instinctively 
I  came  to  trust  him;  he  filled  my  mind,  with  pure 
images,  and  inspired  me  with  lofty  idealisms  conveyed  in 
language  so  abidingly  mellifluous  that  it  has  accompanied 
me  through  all  the  subsequent  years  like  a  sweet  and 
restful  undersong.  Without  being  superficial, —  for  there 
was  a  directness  and  true  inwardness  in  it  which  went 
straight  to  the  heart, — his  poetry  was  all  so  simple,  so 
lucid  that  no  mental  effort  was  required;  in  his  verse  the 
poet's  "  thoughts  lay  clear  as  pebbles  in  a  brook."  With 
many  other  poets,  old  and  new,  I  have  since  become 
familiar,  but  none  of  them  has  influenced  me  in  quite  the 
same  way.  To  his  "  House  Beautiful "  one  turns  as  to  a 
poetical  birthplace.  Of  these  abodes  of  our  youth  it  may 
be  said,  in  his  own  words, 

We  may  build  more  splendid  habitations, 

Fill  the  rooms  with  paintings  and  with  sculpture, 

But  we  cannot 
Buy  with  gold  the  old  associations  1 
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Therefore  does  it  follow  that  to  read  Longfellow  again 
as  I  have  been  doing — though  there  was  little  need  for  it, 
so  clear  and  so  lasting  has  been  the  impression — is  to 
revive  those  old  associations  :  — 

The  dreams  of  youth  come  back  again  ; 
Low  lispings  of  the  summer  rain, 
Dropping  on  the  ripened  grain ; 
As  once  upon  the  flower. 

If  your  mood  and  experience  are  in  accordance  with  my 
own,  as  you  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  old  familiar  volume 
you  will  seek  first  that  memorable  "  Psalm  of  Life,"  and 
recall  the  effect  it  had  on  your  youthful  mind;  how 
seriously  and  uncritically  that  poem  was  taken,  how  you 
caught  the  fine  enthusiasm  of  it,  the  sense  of  the  reality 
of  existence,  the  call  to  action,  "  heart  within  and  God 
o'erhead,"  with  issues  that  might  possibly  become  sublime, 
and  how  when  the  Psalmist  concluded  his  exhortation 
with  the  words — 

Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing, 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate, 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 

Learn  to  labour  and  to  wait. 

you  devoutly  responded  to  the  appeal  with  a  pious. 
"  Amen."  Those  were  the  "  upward  and  onward  "  days, 
full  of  strenuousness  and  the  desire  for  lofty  achievements, 
and  these  noble  impulses  one  saw  personified  in  a  mystical 
way  in  that  young  climber  of  the  Alps,  who,  defying  the 
elements, 

Bore  'mid  snow  and  ice, 
A  banner  with  the  strange  device, 
Excelsior ! 

Perhaps  it  was  not  very  clear  what  the  young  man's 
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purpose  was,  in  that  night  of  adventure,  but  it  was  all 
very  picturesque  and  romantic,  and  the  poem  at  least 
furnished  us  with  a  never-to-be-forgotten  watchword. 
More  definite  was  the  poet  when,  in  subsequent  verses, 
dealing  with  "The  Ladder  of  St.  Augustine,"  and 
indicating  for  us  "  a  path  to  higher  destinies,"  he  told  us 
how — 

The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight, 

But  they,  while  their  companions  slept, 
Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night. 

In  discoursing  on  life  and  its  possibilities  the  poet  did 
not  disguise  the  sorrows  and  disappointments  that  might 
await  you,  inculcating  always  a  spirit  of  high  courage  in 
meeting  them.  To  this  end,  in  "  The  Light  of  Stars,"  he 
took  you  out  into  the  night,  and  among  the  stars  that 
bestrewed  the  firmament  directed  your  attention  to  "  the 
red  planet  Mars,"  as  the  one  to  whom  you  should  give 
"  the  first  watch  of  the  night,"  in  the  time  of  adversity : 

The  star  of  the  unconquered  will, 

Serene  and  resolute  and  still, 
And  calm  and  self-possessed. 

An  added  grace  was  thus  given  to  our  astronomical 
knowledge,  for  how  often,  at  the  sight  of  the  red  planet 
Mars,  has  the  poet's  accustomed  moral-ending  come  back? 

And  thou  too,  whosoe'er  thou  art, 

That  readest  this  brief  psalm, 
As  one  by  one  thy  hopes  depart, 

Be  resolute  and  calm. 

O  fear  not  in  a  world  like  this, 

And  thou  shalt  know  ere  long, 
Know  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is 

To  suffer  and  be  strong. 
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Then  there  was  that  "  Goblet  of  Life,"  of  whose  sweet 
and  bitter  waters  we  had  all  to  drink,  with  the  fennel  in 
it,  the  mysterious  herb  which  could  clear  the  vision  and 
impart  a  fearless  strength.  How  forcibly  in  their  first 
inception  did  those  concluding  lines  come,  in  which  the 
poet  says  to  all  poor  folk  who  are  enduring  trial  and 
distress :  — 

I  pledge  you  in  this  cup  of  grief 
Where  floats  the  fennel's  bitter  leaf  ! 
The  Battle  of  our  Life  is  brief, 
The  alarm — the  struggle — the  relief — 
Then  sleep  we  side  by  side. 

Doubtless  it  was  under  the  influence  of  that  poem,  and 
as  an  echo  from  it  that  one  chose  for  one's  first  essay  the 
subject  and  title  of  "  The  Battle  of  Life."  As  an  anodyne 
for  the  trials  of  life  he  took  us  out  to  nature,  discoursing 
lovingly  of  the  flowers  and  many  other  of  her  aspects,  and 
among  the  lessons  therefrom  came  this  :  — 

If  thou  art  worn  and  hard  beset 

With  sorrows,  that  thou   wouldst  forget, 

If  thou  wouldst  read  a  lesson,  that  will  keep 

Thy  heart  from  fainting  and  thy  soul  from  sleep, 

Go  to  the  woods  and  hills !     No  tears 

Dim  the  sweet  look  that  Nature  wears 

It  is  Longfellow's  sympathy  with  suffering,  often 
expressed  in  words  charged  with  the  deepest  pathos  and 
sincerity,  that  has  endeared  him  so  much  to  ordinary 
people  whose  taste  for  poetry  may  take  no  wider  range. 
How  many  sorrowing  hearts,  in  their  time  of  bereavement, 
have  found  consolation  and  hope  in  that  poem  "  The 
Eeaper  and  the  Flowers,"  and  still  more  so  in  that  other 
one,  "  Resignation,"  with  its  opening  lines  : 

There  is  no  flock  however  watched  and  tended 

But  one  dead  lamb  is  there ! 
There  is  no  fireside  howsoe'er  defended, 

But  has  one  vacant  chair  ! 
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I  do  not  envy  the  man  who,  at  any  time  in  his  life, 
could  read  those  verses  unmoved.  The  carping  critic  in 
such  a  case  would  be  of  the  same  kindred  as  Wordsworth's 
philosopher: 

One  that-  would  peep  and  botanize 
Upon  his  mother's  grave. 

By  virtue  of  this  recognised  sympathy  with  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  average  humanity  Longfellow  became  the 
poet  of  the  household,  a  fireside  poet  as  it  were.  There 
was  nothing  that  he  wrote  which  could  not  be  read  there 
without  offence;  young  and  old  in  the  family  circle  gave 
him  welcome  acceptance,  and  he  blended  his  poetry  with 
their  daily  lives.  Children  especially  he  loved,  and  to 
them  he  has  consecrated  some  of  his  most  beautiful  verses, 
such  as  this  :  — 

Ye  are  better  than  all  the  ballads 

That  ever  were  sung  or  said ; 
For  ye  are  living  poems, 

And  all  the  rest  are  dead. 

Often  in  the  firelight  one  recalls  his  "  Footsteps  of 
Angels,"  with  its  tender  reminiscences  of  the  departed, 
and  as  one  listens  to  the  ticking  of  the  clock  one  remembers 
"  The  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs,"  with  that  solemn  refer- 
ence to  "  the  Here  and  the  Hereafter  "  in  its  recurrent 

Forever — Never ! 
Never — Forever  1 

Of  himself  he  might  have  been  writing  when,  in  that 
poem  "  The  Day  is  Done,"  he  tells  what  soul-soothing 
influences  may  come  from  reading  the  poet  of  your  choice, 
if  he  be  one 

Whose  songs  gushed  from  his  heart, 
As  showers  from  the  clouds  of  summer, 
Or  tears  from  the  eyelids  start. 
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and  how,  in  so  doing, 

The  night  shall  be  filled  with  music, 
And  the  cares  that  infest  the  day 

Shall  fold  their  tents  like  the  Arabs, 
And  as  silently  steal  away. 

Many  of  his  lyrics  have  become  household  songs, 
lending  themselves  as  they  do  in  their  smooth  versification 
to  musical  accompaniment.  Of  these  are  "  The  Bridge  " 
and  "  The  Tillage  Blacksmith/'  which  one  would  like  to 
think  of  as  imperishable,  so  full  are  they  of  wholesome 
sentiment  and  an  enduring  quality  of  poetical  beauty. 

In  that  old  copy  of  Longfellow's  poems  about  which  my 
early  associations  cling,  there  is  in  the  title-page  a  vignette 
showing  a  family  group  gathered  about  the  fireside  listening 
to  the  story  of  Evangeline.  When  first  I  came  upon  it, 
apart  from  the  exquisite  delineation  of  that  hapless 
maiden,  the  beautiful  embodiment  of  "the  affection  that 
hopes  and  endures  and  is  patient,"  the  poem  had  a  charm 
of  its  own  derived  from  the  forest  primeval  and  the  scenery 
of  that  new  world  which  formed  the  background  of  the 
story,  and  which  in  company  with  other  stories  with  a 
similar  environment,  had  just  then  a  strange  and  peculiar 
fascination.  As  a  teller  of  stories  in  verse  Longfellow 
undoubtedly  excelled,  as  Washington  Irving  did  in  prose. 
In  some  of  his  larger  efforts  he  adopted  the  dramatic  form, 
but  you  never  think  of  them  as  possible  stage  presenta- 
tions ;  they  were  always,  in  the  essence  of  them  narratives. 
In  "  Evangeline "  he  chose  for  his  medium  "  the  long 
roll  of  the  hexameter,"  lines  long  drawn  out  and  ending 
with  a  dying  fall.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
choice,  but  one  did  not  trouble  about  metrical  mechanisms 
then,  the  rhythmical  cadences  blended  themselves  in  happy 
unison  with  the  pathos  of  the  narrative,  and  sufficed  at  any 
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rate  as  no  other  form  could  have  better  done  to  express 
the  central  thought  of  the  whole :  — 

Patience    accomplish    thy    work,    accomplish    thy    work    of 

affection, 
Sorrow  and  silence  are  strong,   and  patient  endurance  is 

godlike. 

To  pass  from  the  stately  measure  of  "  Evangeline  "  to 
that  of  "  The  Song  of  Hiawatha," 

With  its  frequent  repetitions 
And  its  wild  reverberations, 
As  of  thunder  in  the  mountains, 

was  to  experience  a  sharp  poetical  contrast.  Longfellow 
borrowed  that  metre,  which  lends  itself  so  easily  and 
fatally  to  profane  parody,  from  a  Finnish  source,  but  in 
dealing  with  the  legends  that  are  interwoven  with  the 
story  all  the  rest  is  peculiarly  his  own.  At  a  time  when 
the  North  American  Indian  was  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  fascinating  figures  that  could  take  shape  in  the 
youthful  imagination,  "Hiawatha  "of  course  found  accept- 
able place,  but  the  influence  of  Fenimore  Cooper  was  too 
strong,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  Longfellow's  hero 
proved  less  attractive  than,  say,  "  The  Deerslayer "  or 
"  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans."  There  is  one  passage, 
however,  in  "  Hiawatha  "  which  has  always  had  in  the 
memory  a  special  detachment,  so  that  at  any  time,  since 
the  first  reading,  one  could  repeat  it  verbatim.  A  poet  of 
no  mean  order  did  he  seem  who  could  write  such  lines  as 
these :  — 

Never  stoops  the  soaring  vulture 
On  his  quarry  in  the  desert, 
On  the  sick  and  wounded  bison. 
But  another  vulture,  watching 
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From  his  high  aerial  look-out, 

Sees  the  downward  plunge,  and  follows } 

And  a  third  pursues  the  second, 

Coming  from  the  invisible  ether, 

First  a  speck,  and  then  a  vulture, 

Till  the  air  is  dark  with  pinions. 

So  disasters  come  not  singly; 

But  as  if  they  watched  and  waited, 

Scanning  one  another's  motions, 

When  the  first  descends,  the  others 

Follow,  follow,  gathering  flock-wise 

Round  their  victim,  sick  and  wounded. 

First  a  shadow,  then  a  sorrow, 

Till  the  air  is  dark  with  anguish. 


Then  in  the  order  of  succession,  among  these  American 
stories  came  that  of  "The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish," 
the  sturdy  Captain  of  Plymouth,  whose  adventures  in 
love-making  turn  so  humorously  upon  the  application  of 
his  own  adage,  "  if  you  want  a  thing  well  done  you  must 
do  it  yoiurself ."  In  the  days  when  one  used  to  sing  of  the 
Pilgrim  fathers,  how 

The  breaking  waves  dashed  high 
On  a  stern  and  rock-bound  coast, 

When  a  band  of  exiles  moored  their  barque 
On  the  wild  New  England  shore. 

this  poem  served  for  purposes  of  further  illumination,  and 
in  the  love-entanglements  of  the  Captain,  John  Alden,  and 
Priscilla,  an  element  of  pleasant  homely  comedy  was 
introduced  into  the  otherwise  grave  and  ascetic  conditions 
of  Puritan  life,  with  which  one  associated  the  little  colony 
of  "  Mayflower "  voyagers.  Here  again  the  use  of  the 
hexameter  lent  itself,  in  the  poet's  hands,  to  wonderfully 
graphic  descriptions  of  scenery  and  incident,  and  though 
the  story  is  not  one  of  deep  passion,  but  moves  in  waves  of 
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gentle  undulation  in  dealing  with  matters  of  the  heart, 
it  is  perhaps  as  popular,  in  its  degree,  as  anything  the 
poet  has  written,  and  in  the  sequel  has  falsified  the 
prediction  of  at  least  one  critic  who  said  that  from  its 
form  and  treatment  it  could  never  obtain  a  permanent 
hold  of  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

In  this  slight  but  sincere  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Longfellow  I  have  perhaps  dwelt  too  long  upon  early 
impressions — a  point  of  view  which  seemed  unavoidable, 
but  which  has  left  little  space  for  a  more  comprehensive 
survey,  and  a  fuller  expression  of  appreciation.  A  word 
or  two,  however,  must  be  said  in  this  direction.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  limitation  of  his  poetical  power  the 
expression  of  it  was  wide  and  varied,  as  was  the  response 
to  it  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  came  under  its  influence. 
Though  it  was  his  strong  desire  to  create  a  poetical 
literature  that  should  be  the  reflection  of  the  life  of  his 
own  country,  an  end  to  which  he  worked  assiduously  and 
successfully,  he  is  quite  as  much  European  as  American. 
Like  Washington  Irving,  his  imagination  found  equal 
material  for  its  exercise  both  in  the  New  World  and  the 
Old,  and  between  the  two  his  affections  were  equally 
divided;  he  was 

A  student  of  old  books  and  days, 

To  whom  all  tongues  and  lands  were  known, 

And  yet  a  lover  of  his  own. 

As  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity his  studies  in  the  literature  of  those  languages  were 
profound  and  scholarly.  He  had  travelled  much  in 
Europe,  and  he  laid  under  contribution  the  literary  lore 
of  all  the  countries  in  which  he  had  sojourned,  from 
Scandinavia  to  Italy  and  Spain,  showing  a  predilection 
perhaps  for  that  of  Germany.  So  was  he  enabled  to 
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embody  in  his  poetry  what  he  could  not  find  in  his  own 
land,  and  give  us 

Old  legends  of  the  monkish  page, 
Traditions  of  the  saint  and  sage, 
Tales  that  have  the  rime  of  age 
And  chronicles  of  eld. 


From  such  sources  came  "  The  Spanish  Student,"  "  The 
Golden  Legend,"  "  The  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,"  in  great 
part,  and  those  numerous  translations  that  go  to  make  up 
so  large  a  portion  of  his  work.  Without  a  knowledge  of 
the  originals  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  critical  estimate 
of  those  translations,  but  one  is  inclined  to  believe,  as  in 
the  case  of  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  his  "  Omar  Khayyam  " 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Longfellow  in  them.  Remove 
the  references  to  their  original  authors,  and  the  ordinary 
reader  might  never  suspect  that  they  were  reflected 
emanations  from  other  minds.  In  turn  his  work  came  to 
be  translated,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  way 
in  which  he  got  at  the  common  heart  of  humanity  that  his 
poetry,  in  vary  ing  degrees,  has  been  rendered  into  German, 
Dutch,  Swedish,  Danish,  French,  Italian,  Portuguese, 
Spanish,  Polish,  Bohemian,  Hungarian  and  Russian. 
Besides  these  "  Hiawatha  "  has  been  turned  into  Latin 
by  Francis  William  Newman,  "  Excelsior "  has  been 
translated  into  Hebrew,  and  "  The  Psalm  of  Life  "  has 
appeared,  written  on  a  fan,  in  Chinese. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  his  poetical  expression  w.hich 
calls  for  a  word  of  appreciation,  and  that  is  his  success 
as  a  writer  of  sonnets.  These  are  numerous  and  belong 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  later  period  of  production.  They 
are  generally  of  excellent  and  finished  workmanship,  if 
one  may  use  such  a  term,  characterised  by  fine  restraint, 
beauty  of  diction,  and  lucidity  of  thought.  In  one  of  the 
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latest,  speculating  on  the  possibilities  of  poetry  in  the 
future  and  the  poet  that  is  to  be,  he  gives  us  these  fine 
lines :  — 

Perhaps  their  lives  some  dreamy  boy,  untaught 
In  schools,  some  graduate  of  the  field  or  street, 
Who  shall  become  a  master  of  the  art, 
An  admiral  sailing  the  high  seas  of  thought, 
Fearless  and  first,  and  steering  with  his  fleet 
For  lands  not  yet  laid  down  in  any  chart. 

And  now  of  our  poet  Longfellow,  what  remains  to  be 
said  in  the  personal  estimate,  save  that  his  life,  we  are 
told,  was  as  consistently  beautiful  as  his  poetry,  which  was 
but  the  outward  evidence  of  an  inward  grace.  All  his 
friends  testify  to  this,  telling  us  of  the  gentleness  and 
serenity  of  his  nature,  his  generosity  and  highmindedness. 
After  his  death  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  wrote  some 
memorial  verses  as  a  tribute  to  his  friend,  but  which  he 
felt  to  be  inadequate,  saying  of  them,  "  But  it  is  all  too 
little,  for  his  life  was  so  exceptionally  sweet  and  musical 
that  any  voice  of  praise  sounded  almost  like  discord  after 
it."  It  is  gratifying  to  know  these  things  because  they 
confirm  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  the  early  impression 
gained  of  Longfellow  when  he  lived  for  one  only  in  his 
poetry. 

About  his  relative  place  among  the  poets  or  the 
endurance  of  his  fame,  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves.  In 
recognition  of  his  kinship  with  the  greatest  singers  of  our 
own  country  we  have  placed  his  bust  in  Westminster 
Abbey ;  for  the  rest  we  may  safely  leave  him  enshrined,  as 
he  has  been  and  is,  in  the  hearts  of  his  readers,  who,  as 
long  as  there  are  "  care-encumbered  men,"  who  seek  the 
benign  influence  of  poetry,  will  doubtless  be  found  not 
only  in  this  generation  but  in  others  yet  to  come. 


ON  LONGFELLOW'S  "BIRDS  OF  KILLINGWORTH." 
By  WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 


n^HE  Longfellow  centenary  reminds  me  of  an  interest- 
ing letter  which  I  received  from  the  venerable  poet 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago«.  I  was  then,  as  now,  interested 
in  the  protection  of  birds  and  indeed  of  all  innocent  life. 
In  lecturing  and  writing  on  the  subject  I  frequently  re- 
ferred to  the  beautiful  story  of  the  "  Birds  of  Killing- 
worth  "  which  forms  one  of  the  delightful  "  Tales  of  a 
Wayside  Inn."  The  question  was  sometimes  raised  as 
to  whether  this  narrative  had  any  basis  of  fact  or  was 
merely  the  fantasy  of  a  poetic  brain.  In  Longfellow's 
verse  we  read  that  the  farmers  of  Killingworth  annoyed 
by  the  thefts  of  the  birds  who  claimed  a  share  of  the 
crops  decided  upon  their  extermination.  At  the  town's 
meeting  the  only  advocate  for  the  "  winged  wardens  "  of 
the  field  was  the  schoolmaster  who  urged  that  what  the 
feathered  marauders  carried  off  was  only  a  fair  payment 
for  their  exertions  against  insect  foes  of  agriculture.  The 
farmers  with  the  unwisdom  of  "  practical  men  "  scorned 
the  plea  for  compassion  and  "  doomed,  with  dreadful  words 
to  swift  destruction  the  whole  race  of  birds."  The  result 
of  the  slaughter  was  a  plague  of  insects  which  made  Kil- 
lingworth "  a  desert  without  leaf  or  shade."  The  farmers 
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were  wiser  than  some  people  for  they  were  willing  to  be 
taught  by  experience,  and  in  the  Spring  that  followed 
the  blight 

A  waggon  overarched  with  evergreen, 

Upon  whose  boughs  were  wicker  cages  hung, 

All  full  of  singing  birds  came  down  the  street, 

Filling  the  air  with  music  wild  and  sweet. 

From  all  the  country  round  these  birds  were  brought, 

By  order  of  the  town,  with  anxious  quest, 

And,  loosened  from  their  wicker  prisons  sought 

In  wood  and  fields  the  places  they  loved  best. 

Singing  loud  canticles,  which  many  thought 

Were  satires  to  the  authorities  addressed, 

While  others,  listening  in  green  lanes  averred 

Such  lovely  music  never  had  been  heard  1 

Longfellow  with  a  poet's  skill  mingles  his  plea  for  the 
birds  with  a  pretty  love-story  of  the  schoolmaster  and 
the  "  fair  Almira  "  who  shares  his  humanitarian  senti- 
ments. 

Was  it  fact  or  fiction  this  story  of  the  slaughter  of  the 
birds  being  followed  by  a  dire  plague  of  insects?  The 
poet  sent  the  following  letter  which  whilst  putting  the 
matter  in  its  true  light  is  interesting  as  shewing  his  sym- 
pathy with  those  who  deprecate  the  senseless  slaughter 
that  goes  on  daily  of  so  many  bright  and  beautiful  crea- 
tures. 

Portland, 

•  1881' 


Dear  Sir, 

Your  letter  has  been  forwarded  to  me  at  this  place,  and 
I  am  glad  to  give  you  the  information  you  desire,  in  regard 
to  the  "  Birds  of  Killingworth." 

The  poem  is  founded  on  fact.  Killingworth  is  a  farming 
town  on  Long  Island  Sound,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  an  animated  debate  in  the 
State  Legislature,  and  the  birds  were  doomed,  as  stated  in 
the  poem. 

Of  course  the  details  of  the  poem  are  my  own  invention, 
but  it  has  substantial  foundation  of  fact. 
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I  sincerely  sympathise  with  you  in  your  exertions  on 
behalf  of  the  birds.  In  Elihu  Burritt's  "  Foot  Excursion 
from  London  to  Land's  End  "  there  is  a  beautiful  description 
of  the  place  of  a  gentleman  in  Cornwall  who  was  a  great 
friend  and  protector  of  birds.  I  think  it  would  please  you 
to  read  it. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

HENRY  W.  LONGFELLOW. 

Please  excuse  me  not  writing  with  my  own  hand ;  my 
eyes  are  a  little  out  of  order. 

The  information  given  in  the  poet's  letter  is  more  ex- 
plicit than  that  contained  in  the  note  to  the  "  Riverside 
Edition,"  which  must  now  be  regarded  as  the  definitive 
and  authoritative  issue  of  the  poet's  works.  The  Editors 
say :  "  Killingworth  in  Connecticut  was  named  from  the 
English  town  Kenilworth  in  Warwickshire,  and  had  the 
same  orthography  in  early  records.  Sixty  or  seventy  years 
ago,  according  to  Sir  Henry  Hull,  writing  from  personal 
recollection,  '  the  men  of  the  Northern  part  did  yearly  in 
the  Spring  choose  two  leaders,  and  then  the  two  sides  were 
formed :  the  side  that  got  beaten  should,  pay  the  bills. 
Their  special  game  was  the  hawk,  the  owl,  the  crow,  the 
blackbird,  and  any  other  bird  supposed  to  be  mischievous 
to  the  corn.  Some  years  each  would  bring  them  in  by  the 
bushel.  This  was  followed  up  for  only  a  few  years  for 
birds  began  to  grow  scarce.'  The  story  based  upon  some 
such  slight  suggestion  was  Mr.  Longfellow's  own  inven- 
tion." (vol.  vi.,  pp.  262—263.). 

The  passage  in  Burritt's  book  to  which  Longfellow 
directs  attention  is  a  notable  one ;  in  it  the  "  Learned 
Blacksmith  "  describes  a  visit  he  made  in  company  with 
John  Harris,  the  "  Miner  Poet  "  to  the  home  of  the  "  Bird- 
Friend  of  Tregedna."  This  was  a  landowner  of  the  noted 
Fox  family,  a  lover  of  trees  and  birds.  He  planted  100,000 
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rose-trees  to  diversify  his  woodlands.  Avoiding  the  use 
of  either  snares  or  cages  he  had  won  the  confidence  and 
companionship  of  the  birds.  *'  He  has  proved  by  the 
happiest  illustration,"  says  Burritt,  "  that  any  one  with 
the  law  of  kindness  in  his  heart,  on  his  tongue,  and  in  his 
hand,  may  have  the  most  intimate  fellowship  of  these 
sweet  singers,  £id  their  best  songs  from  morning  till  night, 
without  the  help  of  snares  or  cages."  Mr.  Fox  would  call 
the  birds  to  their  breakfast  by  a  whistle  "  and.  they  would 
come  out  of  the  thick,  green  leaves  of  the  grove  and  patter, 
twitter  and  flutter  around  and  over  his  feet.  Sometimes 
he  would  put  a  piece  of  bread  between  his  lips,  when  a 
bright-eyed,  little  thing  would  pick  it  out,  like  a  hum- 
ming-bird taking  honey  from  a  deep  flower-bell  without 
alighting.  They  became  his  constant  companions.  As 
soon  as  he  stepped  from  his  door,  they  were  on  the  look-out 
to  give  him  a  welcome  with  their  happy  voices.  They 
have  come  to  know  the  sound  of  his  step,  his  walks  and 
recreations."  One  result  of  this  friendship  was  that  Mr. 
Fox  "  gave  up  the  practice  of  shooting  birds  of  another 
feather."  The  Bird-Friend  of  Tregedna  was  the  uncle  of 
that  charming  Quakeress,  Caroline  Fox.  The  domains  of 
Tregedna  and  Penjerrick  joined  together. 

As  the  postscript  indicates  Longfellow's  letter  is  written 
by  an  amanuensis,  but  the  signature  is  in  the  well-known 
and  characteristic  handwriting  of  the  poet.  The  letter 
was  written  in  July  whilst  he  was  on  a  visit  to  his  native 
place,  the  city  of  Portland  in  the  State  of  Maine.  He 
returned  to  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  where  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  had  been  spent,  and  in  the  following  March 
America  had  to  lament,  by  his  death,  the  loss  of  a  leader 
in  literature,  a  man  whose  purity  of  spirit  is  reflected  in 
his  verse,  and  whose  words  have  been  an  inspiration  to 
many  and  in  many  lands. 


* 

THE  ETHICS  OF  CLOCK-WINDING. 
By  EDGAR  ATTKINS. 

TDROODY  hens  and  clocks  make  up  what  they  lack  in 
vaiiety  of  vocabulary  by  constant  repetition.  The 
motives  of  their  utterances  are  very  different ;  that  of  the 
clock  is  to  continue  its  labours;  that  of  the  hen  to  avoid 
work  for  three  weeks.  Biologists  are  puzzled  to  know 
whether  the  egg  or  the  hen  is  the  earlier  in  order  of  date. 
It  may  be  doubted  if  the  clock  came  before,  but  it  certainly 
goes  after  the  key.  Man  can  wind  up  a  clock ;  a  hen  can 
wind  him  up ;  try  to  exclude  one  from  a  garden  newly  sown 
with  lawn  seed.  To  be  wound  up  leads  to  indiscretion.  In 
that  condition,  induced,  by  receipt  of  an  increased  rate 
note,  the  writer  remarked  to  a  young  lady  "  of  full  habit  " 
that  by  walking  about  the  newly-made  roads  she  might 
save  the  parish  the  cost  of  a  steam  roller.  "  Ah,"  she 
replied,  "  it  would  take  a  clever  person  to  smack  your 
face  and  miss  your  ears." 

Pancakes  and  clock- winding  should  not  be  overdone; 
a  slight  extra  turn  will  spoil  either.  Wind  up  a  clock 
and  it  goes ;  wind  up  a  company  and  it  stops. 

If  a  clock  be  suspended  by  a  high  nail  which  the  winder 
seizes  too  suddenly  he  will  probably  be  found  among  the 
"  ruins  of  time."  Unflattering  inferences  are  drawn  if 
a  person  forget  to  wind  his  clock;  much  depends  upon 
the  regular  discharge  of  the  duty.  It  is  not  necessary 
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to  catch  a  flea,  a  cough,  or  a  creditor;  but  how  otherwise 
would  the  most  methodical  person  catch  a  train?  We 
need  not  pause  to  consider  the  case  of  the  man  who  can 
only  leave  home  like  a  washing  machine  ejected  by  a  gas 
explosion  after  his  wife  finds  his  hat,  two  daughters  his 
gloves,  his  son  his  stick,  and  his  maidservant  his  boots. 

Savage  man  observant  of  the  noise  and  movement  of  a 
clock  would  probably  regard  it  as  a  spirit.  He  is  apt  to 
fashion  a  God  for  himself  and  worship  it,  but  wanting 
the  blessing  of  civilization  he  omits  the  little  formality  of 
butchering  those  who  don't. 

In  a  house  in  which  there  is  a  man  no  clock  is  wound 
by  a  woman;  if  there  be  not  one  the  clocks  are  better 
stopped.  Man  is  now  learning  that  if  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  the  nation  be  committed  to  some  very 
juvenile  girls  and  some  very  old  women  all  difficulties 
will  disappear.  Readiness  to  undertake  responsibility  is 
often  exhibited  where  capacity  to  understand  its  gravity 
is  wanting. 

The  clock,  like  the  domestic  servant,  occasions  no  sur- 
prise if  it  goes,  but  much  if  it  stops.  Deprived  of  the 
services  of  the  key  it  stops  and  accepts  its  "  altered  cir- 
cumstances "  with  resignation  worthy  of  that  with  which 
the.  demise  of  a  father  in  law  is  borne — if  rich.  Unlike 
violets  and  cheese  it  cannot  attract  notice  by  the  subtle 
influence  of  scent;  silence  is  its  sole  means  of  making 
known  its  needs.  Would  that  infants  could  be  induced 
to  emulate  its  excellent  example. 

Faith  will  move  a  mountain  but  not  a  clock,  though 
bailiffs  are  said  to  be  more  successful. 

The  head  of  the  ordinary  steel  key  is  often  similar  in 
shape  to  the  human  ear  including  the  slight  projection 
from  the  cheek  pressure  upon  which  closes  the  orifice.  That 
which  is  used  for  a  "  grandfather's  "  clock  resembles  the 
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instrument  which,  if  applied  to  a  dining  table,  indicates 
that  company  is  coming  and  several  days  of  surplus  and 
stale  delicacies.  Not  that  the  clock  wound  or  unwound 
is  of  a  hospitable  nature;  it  declines  to  go  merely  if  an 
earwig  enter  to  oil  its  hair. 

Among  fire  irons  may  commonly  be  observed  an  atten- 
uated rod  which  discharges  the  duties  of  all  the  others; 
the  clock  key,  like  a  jealous  husband,  will  tolerate  no 
deputy.  More  powerful  than  a  bankers  reference  it  can 
enable  a  clock  to  go  "  on  tick  "  for  an  indefinite  time. 
The  least  capital  is  invested  in  that  whose  tick  makes  most 
noise. 

The  influence  of  winding  is  not  always  for  good;  it 
often  induces  the  clock  to  strike  the  helpless  hours.  But 
the  most  hardened  offender  never  becomes  completely  lost 
to  shame;  it  passes  its  hands  over  its  face. 

The  clock  affords  an  irresistible  argument  for  vegetarians ; 
if  wound  it  can  perform  its  labours  without  carnivorous 
food;  the  smallest  fish  bone  introduced  into  its  internals 
does  not  help  but  hinders  it.  So  will  lentil  soup  remarks 
the  irreverent.  Vegetarians  have  quite  established  their 
case ;  a  lady  too  delicate  to  walk  a  quarter  of  a  mile  can 
dance  a  dozen  on  lemonade  and  cheesecake. 

To  wind  up  a  clock  is  an  excellent  hint  to  a  late  staying 
guest.  A  clock  is  occasionally  bad  mannered.  In  order  to 
avoid  awakening  sleepers  the  writer  returning  home  one 
night  from  a  meeting  of  an  Ethical  Society  entered  his 
house  very  quietly;  just  as  he  did  so  the  hall  clock  violently 
roared  "  One."  Bad  manners  are  not  exactly  a  modern 
characteristic.  Frequently  complaint  is  made  that  the 
behaviour  of  yoxmg  people  is  much  worse  than  formerly. 
The  writer  once  had  dinner  with  Adam  who  made  the  same 
observation.  The  seniors  qualified  to  correct  their  juniors 
would  not  quite  fill  a  hansom  cab. 
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The  industrious  habits  of  the  clock  are  not  emulated  by 
all  its  relations;  the  sundial  which  confines  itself  to 
telling  the  sunny  hours  in  this  climate  rivals  schoolmasters 
and  highly  placed  clergy  in  the  frequency  and  duration  of 
its  holidays. 

Annuitants,  superstitions,  and  cant  phrases  have  long 
lives.  It  is  often  said  you  cannot  put  back  the  hands  of 
the  clock.  The  writer  did  so — it  cost  seven  shillings  and 
sixpence.  Among  other  cant  phrasefe  which  should  be 
promptly  consigned  to  the  dust  bin  is  "  the  rush  and  strain 
of  modern  life."  It  is  a  figment  of  the  imagination,  with 
most  of  its  users  positive  nonsense.  Never  were  hours  of 
labour  shorter,  holidays  more  general,  or  means  of  getting 
about  so  easy  and  available.  We  don't  rush  about ;  vanity 
prompts  to  the  pretence;  we  grow  to  fancy  it  is  ourselves 
and  not  the  locomotive  that  does  the  work.  We  are  merely 
"passive  assisters"  sitting  still  to  the  end  of  our  journey 
if  not  in  the  meantime  espied  by  a  prudent  ticket  inspector ; 
that  sometimes  materially  shortens  it.  What  is  our  "rush- 
ing about  "  compared  with  the  discomforts  of  former  times? 
Every  one  should  be  compelled  to  wear  an  alarum  clock 
round  his  neck  timed  to  go  off  immediately  he  says  "  now 
a  days." 

Whether  he  forgot  to  wind  it  or  not  a  watch  which  had 
been  given  to  a  man  refused  to  go.  Repairs  cost  him 
seventeen  shillings  and  sixpence,  of  which  he  told  a  friend, 
who  remarked,  "  You  should  have  had  an  annuity  with  that 
watch." 

Clock-winding  has  impressed  its  influence  on  literature ; 
no  unwound  clock  would  have  inspired  Longfellow's  '  Old 
clock  on  the  Stairs '  with  its  weird  "  For  ever — Never. 
Never — For  ever,"  nor  would  a  silent  instrument  have 
suggested  'Master  Humphrey's  Clock.' 

For  absolute  candour  the  clock  maker  is  without  a  rival ; 
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over  his  door  are  inscribed  the  letters  M.B.H.I.,  inter- 
preted "  most  buyers  humbugged  inside." 

Till  the  end  of  the  12th  century  no  amount  of  winding 
would  induce  a  clock  to  strike,  hence  originated  the  custom 
of  the  watchman  proclaiming  the  hours. 

In  an  article  on  clocks  the  late  Lord  Grimthorpe  con- 
veyed a  singularly  delicate  compliment  "  The  watchman's 
or  tell  tale  clocks  the  reader  may  have  seen  in  one  of  the 
lobbies  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  prisons." 

On  the  last  occasion  upon  which  the  writer  suffered  a 
visit  from  a  gentleman  for  winding  purposes  a  new  key  of 
superior  make  lay  beside  the  clock ;  on  his  departure  an  old 
and  inferior  one  was  there.  But  the  clock  went,  so  did  the 
writer's  best  umbrella  and  his  wife's  aunt's  bronchitis 
kettle.  Was  that  the  synchronization  of  movement  or 
the  ethics  of  clock  winding? 


THOMAS  A  KEMPIS  AND  THE  "  DE  IMITATIONS 
CHRISTI." 

By  GEORGE  MILNER. 


4< 


P*HE    Imitation "    claims    and    justifies    recognition, 
and  study  not  only  as  one  of  the  great  Books  of 
Religion,  but  also  as  a  literary  classic — one  of  the  great 
books  of  the  world. 

Under  the  first  category  it  stands  on  the  same  shelf  with 
the  Sacred  Writings,  with  Augustine  and  St.  Francis,  with 
Luther  and  Fenelon,  with  Bunyan  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  with 
Butler,  Wesley,  and  John  Henry  Newman.  In  the  second 
with  Shakespeare  and  all  those  who  have  been  preeminent 
in  sounding  the  depths  and  intricacies  of  the  human  spirit. 

What,  I  may  now  ask,  is  the  test  we  apply  to  that  which 
we  call  a  classic?  It  must  be  among  the  foremost  of  its 
kind,  individually  unique,  commendable  in  its  style  as 
well  as  in  its  substance,  making  in  some  sense  a  universal 
appeal,  and,  above  all,  securing  in  the  long  run  a  wide 
acceptance.  "  The  Imitation  "  it  may  be  safely  held  com- 
plies with  all  these  conditions.  Its  immense  vogue  is 
indisputable,  for  in  its  circulation  and  in  its  multiplication 
of  copies  it  is  surpassed  by  the  Bible  alone.  A  complete 
bibliography  has  never  been  produced,  but  all  the  known 
facts  confirm  the  conclusion  just  arrived  at. 
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I. 

The  manuscript  of  "  The  Imitation  "  was  begun  early 
in  the  15th  Century,  and,  having  been  arranged  as  four 
books  with  separate  titles,  was  issued  while  still  in  manu- 
script. A  very  large  number  of  transcripts  of  portions 
had  been  made  by  the  Brothers  oif  the  Common  Life  and 
other  monkish  scribes  before  the  end  of  the  15th  Century. 
The  number  of  manuscripts  now  existing  is  said  to  be 
about  four  hundred,  but  this  large  number  will  only  repre- 
sent a  part,  perhaps  a  small  part,  of  those  actually  tran- 
scribed. The  most  interesting  of  these  copies  is  one  which 
is  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Brussels  and  which 
after  much  investigation  is  decided,  upon  internal  evi- 
dence to  be  an  autograph  manuscript  executed  by  A  Kempis 
himself. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  first  printed  edition  appeared 
in  1486.  But  this  is  an  error.  An  edition,  also  at  Augs- 
burg, was  published  by  Gimther  Zamer  in  1471  or  1472. 
In  view  of  the  controversy  as  to  the  real  authorship  it 
is  important  to  note  that  in  Zamer's  edition  the  treatise  is 
attributed  to  A.  Kempis  while  he  was  still  living.  By 
the  end  of  the  century  no  less  than  eighty  editions  had  been 
issued  including  those  which  appeared  in  England. 

Translations  into  various  languages  were  begun  even  in 
the  author's  life-time.  The  first  English  translation  was 
made  by  a  Canon  of  Windsor  at  the  command  of  Margaret, 
Countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby,  in  1502,  and  printed 
by  Richard  Pynson  in  1503.  De  Quincey  makes  an  in- 
genious suggestion  to  account  for  what  he  calls  "  the  enor- 
mous and  seemingly  incredible  popularity  "  of  the  book. 
The  Bible  at  that  time,  he  argues,  was  practically  a  sealed 
volume,  but  "a  whisper  ran  through  the  Western  nations  of 
Europe  that  the  work  of  Thomas  A  Kempis  contained 
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some  slender  rivulets  of  Truth  silently  stealing  away  into 
light  from  that  interdicted  fountain.  .  .  .  The  book  came 
forward  as  an  answer  to  the  sigh  of  Christian  Europe  for 
light  from  heaven." 

Some  idea  may  now  be  given  of  the  number  of  transla- 
tions and  editions  which  have  appeared.  In  Italy  there 
have  been  over  370  translations.  In  France  up  to  1841 
there  had.  been  70.  In  1828  there  was  in  the  Library  of 
the  Vatican  translations  in  the  Catalan,  Castilian,  Flemish, 
Portuguese,  Dutch,  Bohemian,  Polish,  Greek,  English, 
Hungarian,  Illyrian,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Arabic,  Turkish, 
Armenian,  Prussian,  and  other  languages.  A  collection 
formed  at  Cologne  during  the  18th  Century,  though  con- 
fessedly incomplete,  included  five  hundred  distinct  edi- 
tions. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  editions  and  translations 
number  three  thousand,  but  it  is  believed  that  even  this 
estimate  is  incomplete.  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  day  said  that 
the  book  had  been  printed  as  many  times  as  there  were 
months  since  its  first  production.  I  give  these  figures  not 
only  because  they  are  bibliographically  interesting,  but 
because  they  force  upon  us  the  question — What  kind  of 
book  must  this  have  been,  and  what  are  the  qualities 
either  in  matter  or  in  manner  which  have  led  to  a  dissem- 
ination so  extraordinary?  To  this  question  an  answer 
may  be  attempted  later. 

II. 

Something  must  now  be  said  of  the  author  of  "  The 
Imitation."  And  first  we  are  obliged  to  ask — Who  was 
the  author?  Some  years  ago  it  would  have  been  more 
difficult  to  give  a  definite  reply  than  it  is  to-day.  For 
many  years  the  authorship  of  "  The  Imitation  "  was  the 
subject  of  a  grave  and  even  acrimonious  dispute  among 
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the  learned.  Holland,  France,  and  Italy  each  laid  claims 
to  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  the  writer  of  the 
great  book;  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  separate 
works  have  dealt  with  this  controversy. 

The  chief  claimants  were  three:  Thomas  A  Kempis, 
Jean  Gerson,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris,  and 
Jean  Gersen,  the  Abbot  of  a  Benedictine  Monastery  in 
Piedmont  from  1220  to  1230.*  The  second  of  these  was 
born  in  1375.  He  rose  to  great  distinction  as  a  Canon  of 
Notre  Dame  and  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris. 
Afterwards  he  suffered  from  persecution  and  hid  himself 
among  the  mountains  of  Bavaria.  He  was  subsequently 
heard  of  at  Lyons  where  he  kept  a  small  school.  It  is 
related  that  the  only  payment  he  asked  for  from  the 
children  was  that  they  should  repeat  for  him  daily  this 
brief  prayer :  "  Oh  Lord,  have  mercy  on  Thy  poor  servant 
Gerson  !"  He  died  in  1429  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  much 
beloved  by  the  people  of  Lyons. 

Of  the  life  of  Gersen  nothing  seems  to  be  known,  not 
even  the  date  of  his  birth  or  death,  but  his  name  is  found 
on  many  of  the  old  manuscripts  of  "  The  Imitation."  It 
is  said  that  he  was  an  Italian. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  in  the  past  to  follow  the  very 
complicated  controversy  it  always  appeared  to  me  that  A 
Kempis  had  the  strongest  claim  and  I  may  add  now  that 
the  further  the  investigation  is  pursued  the  more  clear 
does  it  become  that  the  author  can  have  been  no  other  than 
the  poor  monk  of  Mount  St.  Agnes,  of  lowly  origin  and 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  subject  of 
"  The  Imitation  "  has  been  published  by  M.  De  Montmorency  in  which 
the  case  of  a  fourth  claimant  is  discussed  at  great  length.  This  long 
forgotten  competitor  was  an  Englishman,  Walter  Hilton,  an  Augustinian 
Canon,  who  died  in  1395.  It  is  said  that  his  claim  was  generally  ad- 
mitted in  England  during  the  15th  century.  The  evidence,  however, 
is  of  too  uncertain  a  nature  to  affect  seriously  the  claim  of  A  Kempis. 
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simple  manners,  but  with  a  strong  desire  for  learning, 
natural  or  hereditary,  and  a  disposition  which  led  him  to 
desire  a  life  of  religious  seclusion.  He  was  born  in  1379 
or  1380  at  Kempen  in  the- diocese  of  Cologne,  and  in  later 
life  was  known  as  Thomas  A  Kempis — Thomas  of  Kempen. 
His  real  name  was  Thomas  Hammerlein.  His  father  was 
a  worker  in  metal  and  his  mo,ther,  Gertrude,  is  said  to 
have  kept  a  school  for  children.  He  was  always  studious 
and  became  a  pupil  at  the  Grammar  School  of  Kempen. 
When  not  at  school  he  helped  his  father  in  his  trade. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  kind  of  home-life  which  he  led, 
especially  when  we  learn  that  a  brother  who  was  fifteen 
years  older  than  Thomas  had  already  been  devoted  by  his 
parents  to  the  monastic  life.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  Thomas 
was  admitted,  through  the  kindness  of  Florentius,  the 
Founder,  to  a  Religious  Community  at  Deventer  known 
as  The  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life.  This  Brotherhood 
owed  its  existence  to  a  movement  in  favour  of  Reformation 
within  the  Roman  Church,  and  was  also,  to  some  extent, 
the  result  of  the  attention  being  given  at  the  time  to  the 
study  of  Mysticism.  Purity,  simplicity  and  real  devotion 
were  its  watchwords.  Here  he  carried  forward  his  educa- 
tion. When  he  was  nineteen  Flo-rentius  advised  him  to 
take  monastic  orders  adding  these  words,  "  All  monastic 
orders  are  good,  but  that  of  St.  Augustine  is  not  the  least 
in  excellence  or  celebrity."  To  this  Thomas  replied,  "  0 
father  that  which  I  have  hoped  for  has  now  come  to  pass." 
In  1401  he  became  an  Augustinian,  entering  the  Monas- 
tery of  Mount  St.  Agnes  of  which  his  elder  brother  John 
was  already  the  Prior.  In  1406  on  the  Feast  of  Corpus 
Christi  he  became  a  Canon  Regular,  and  at  a  later  date 
was  made  Sub  Prior. 

Thus  began  the  long  monastic  life  of  A    Kempis — a 
life  of  seclusion,  of  labour,  of  meditation,   and  of  con- 
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timious  acts  of  devotion,  ended  only  when  death  came  to 
him  at  the  age  of  ninety-one. 

In  addition  to  the  composition  of  his  great  work  he  was 
much  occupied  in  the  transcription  of  Biblical  and  other 
manuscripts.  He  also  wrote  a  considerable  number  of 
separate  treatises.  To  some  of  them  he  gave  poetical 
titles  which  remind  us  of  Ruskin's  practice,  such  as  "  The 
Garden  of  Roses  "  and  "  The  Valley  of  Lilies."  The  best 
known  of  these  books,  "  The  Soliloquy,"  is  said  to  come 
nearest  in  excellence  to  "  The  Imitation."  Its  character 
may  be  gathered  from  the  title  of  the  first  chapter,  "  On 
the  Desire  of  a  Soul  seeking  God."  In  addition  to  these 
he  wrote  some  sermons  and  a  few  poems  and  hymns. 

Of  personal  details  there  are  few  extant.  Anyone  who 
has  read  "  The  Imitation  "  would  expect  this.  The  author 
of  such  a  book  would  be  sure  to  efface  himself  and  be  to 
himself  a  man  of  little  account.  He  continually  insists 
upon  the  necessity  for  seclusion  and  quiet  as  the  concomi- 
tants of  a  holy  life.  "  Keep  thyself  as  a  stranger  and 
pilgrim  upon  earth,"  he  said,  "  Keep  thy  heart  free  and 
lifted  up  to  God,  because  thou  hast  here  no  continuing 
city."  "  Busy  not  thyself  in  matters  which  appertain  to 
others;  neither  do  thou  entangle  thyself  with  the  affairs 
of  thy  betters."  "  It  is  commendable  in  a  religious  person 
seldom  to  go  abroad,  to  be  unwilling  to  see  or  to  be  seen." 
"  A  merry  going  ooit  bringeth  often  a  mournful  return 
home.  ...  If  thou  hadst  not  gone  abroad  and  hearkened 
to  idle  rumours  thou  wouldst  the  better  have  preserved  thy 
peace  of  mind."  Such  sentiments  as  these  are  of  continual 
occurrence  throughout  the  book  and  clearly  indicate  the 
temper  and  tendencies  of  the  writer.  A  few  brief  records 
there  are,  however,  from  which  we  may  arrive  at  some 
idea  of  the  man.  As  I  read  "  The  Imitation  "  I  often 
seem  to  see  him  in  his  narrow  cell,  upon  his  knees,  or  sitting 
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at  his  desk  with  head  bent  over  the  manuscript  he  is  trans- 
cribing, or  again  walking  in  the  cloisters  with  a  book  in 
his  hand  when  the  evening  sun  streams  upon  his  placid 
face.  In  the  few  doubtful  portraits  which  remain  of  him 
he  is  always  represented  with  a  book ;  and  it  is  known  that 
he  took  for  a  motto — "  In  Hoeckens  und  Boeckens." — 
"  In  little  corners  and  little  books,"  and  sometimes  it  was 
"  In  een  Hoecken  met  een  Boecken."  In  one  little  corner 
with  one  little  book."  I  can  only  add  that  he  is  said  to 
have  been  of  small  stature  with  an  intelligent  face,  a 
broad  forehead,  and  piercing  eyes.  Although  suffering 
from  many  of  the  infirmities  of  old  age  his  sight  was 
unimpaired  even  to  the  end  of  his  long  life,  and  to  the 
last  he  was  remarkable  for  the  devout  manner  in  which 
with  a  clear  voice  he  always  sang  the  daily  psalms  in  the 
sanctuary. 

III. 

I  have  now  to  consider  what  is  the  nature  of  "  The 
Imitation  " — what  it  is  and  what  it  is  not.  It  is  curious 
that  the  familiar  title  by  which  it  is  now  universally  known 
does  not  properly  belong  to  it.  The  words  are  merely 
those  which  indicate  the  subject  of  the  first  chapter  ocf 
the  first  book — thus,  "  Of  the  imitation  of  Christ,  and  con- 
tempt of  all  the  vanities  of  the  world."  The  words  do 
not  occur  again  and  A  Kempis  himself  gave  no  title  to 
the  work  as  a  whole.  "  Musica  Ecclesiastica  "  was  one  of 
the  titles  given  to  it. 

"  The  Imitation "  as  we  know  it,  and  indeed  as  A 
Kempis  left  it,  consists  of  four  books  largely  independent 
of  each  other  and  to  these  the  writer  gave  distinct  titles. 
I  need  not  enumerate  them.  They  all  deal  with  the 
spiritual  life  under  various  aspects.  The  four  books  are 
divided  into  short  chapters,  and  to  each  of  these  a  subject 
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heading  is  given.  The  fourth  book,  it  should  be  said, 
has  a  distinct  character.  It  deals  only  with  the  subject  of 
the  sacrament,  and  as  it  is  written  purely  from  the  Catholic 
standpoint  it  has  been  omitted  from  some  English  editions. 
It  is  important  to  observe  that  "  The  Imitation  "  is  neither 
a  theological  treatise  nor  a  manual  of  doctrine.  It  is  a 
book  of  pure  devotion  and  is  intended  simply  to  suggest 
and  guide  holy  meditation  and  converse  with  God.  The 
element  of  disputation  is  happily  absent.  The  funda- 
mental truths  of  Christianity  are  taken  for  granted.  They 
are  not  made  the  subject  of  argument.  It  has  been  observed 
that  in  this  respect  the  authors  of  two  immortal  books,  the 
"The  Divine  Comedy"  and  "The  Imitation"  are  alike. 
The  creed  of  each  of  these  writers  is  "  definite  and  un- 
questioned, always  meeting  and  demanding  fresh  indivi- 
dual application  but  neither  admitting  of  modification  nor 
requiring  individual  re-assertion."  In  virtue  of  this  quality 
the  work  of  A  Kempis  belongs  to  a  certain  class  of  books, 
small  in  number — at  the  head  of  which  may  stand  "  The 
Confessions  of  St.  Augustine  " — and  certain  hymns  like 
those  of  St.  Bernard  in  ancient  times,  and  in  later  days 
like  some  of  those  written  by  Charles  Wesley  and  James 
Montgomery,  by  Keble,  by  Newman,  and  by  Faber.  These 
are  all  lifted  into  a  purely  spiritual  region  which  is  above 
and  independent  of  all  theological  distinctions  and 
are  therefore  freely  used  by  persons  widely  differing  i-n 
their  religious  opinions.  I  do  not  say  that  "  The  Imita- 
tion "  is  in  no  sense  dogmatic  but  its  dogmatism  does  not 
extend  beyond  those  few  simple  and  fundamental  beliefs 
without  which  Christianity  in  its  many  and  varied  forms 
is  impossible.  It  is  necessary  to  insist  upon  this  because 
herein  lies  one  at  least  of  the  answers  which  may  be  given 
to  the  really  perplexing  question — How  did  "  The  Imita- 
tion "  come  to  secure  what  may  be  even  described  as  an 
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affectionate  and  intimate  acceptance  from  persons  of  ap- 
parently divergent  views  and  tendencies?  Another  point 
to  be  noted  with  regard  to  the  book  is  that  notwithstanding 
its  deep  and  mystical  spirituality — although  A  Kempis 
was  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  a  mystic — you  often  come 
across  passages  which  reveal  a  shrewd  common-sense  with 
regard  to  what  are  called  the  things  of  the  world.  "Oil- 
man said  of  Thomas  that  "  he  was  the  best  master  of 
practical  wisdom  the  Brothers  ever  reared."  In  frequent 
perusals  of  the  volume  I  have  often  lighted  upon  sen- 
tences which  might  be  detached  from  the  religious  context 
and  issued  as  a  small  volume  under  some  such  title  as 
"  The  Wisdom  of  the  Just."  Indeed  this  characteristic 
has  been  put  forward  as  a  proof  that  Jean  G-erson,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris  and  a  man  of 
affairs,  was  the  real  author  of  "  The  Imitation,"  and  not 
the  cloistered  monk,  A  Kempis,  who  could  have  known 
little  of  the  world.  The  explanation  I  think  is  to  be  found 
in  this — that  he  was  preeminently  a  keen  and  piercing 
student  of  human  nature — and  human  nature  has  a  won- 
derful way  of  repeating  itself  under  varying  circumstances, 
every  man  being  in  himself  a  microcosm — that  he  looked 
into  his  own  heart  as  well  as  into  those  of  his  companions 
in  the  monastery  and  could  estimate  with  unerring  pre- 
cision the  common  tendencies  towards  good  or  evil,  and 
determine  what  kind  of  action  would  result  under  given 
conditions.  He  was  also,  it  may  be  added,  eminently  sane 
as  indeed  all  truly  great  writers  are,  and  never  made 
false  deductions  from  his  own  premises.  Above  all  he  must 
be  credited  with  a  spiritual  insight  of  extraordinary  pene- 
tration. The  sorrows,  the  temptations,  the  pitfalls,  the 
consolations  and  the  raptures  of  the  soul  were  all  to  him 
an  open  book. 

"  The    Imitation "    has,    however,    its    limitations    and 
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deficiencies  and  they  all  spring,  as  we  might  expect,  from 
the  same  source — the  monastic  element.  The  deficiencies 
which  strike  me  most  in  reading  the  book  are  three — the 
absence  of  considerations  referring  to  the  home-life  (this, 
of  course,  is  natural) ;  the  small  importance  which  seems 
to  be  attached  to  intercourse  with  friends,  even  among 
those  who  were  resident  in  the  monastery ;  and  lastly,  you 
often  feel  that  too  much  weight  is  given  to  the  saving  of 
the  individual  soul  and  too  little  to  the  spiritual  well-being 
of  others. 

IV. 

I  must  now  give  some  idea  of  the  almost  universal  accept- 
ance which  the  book  has  received.  Only  by  doing  this  is 
it  possible  to  induce  a  right  conception  of  a  phenomenon  as 
extraordinary  as  any  that  have  been  recorded  in  the  history 
of  literature. 

It  is  not  only  that  the  appreciations  are  usually  given 
in  language  evidently  sincere,  and  yet  of  a  kind  which 
might  be  called  uncritical  eulogy — that  need  not  be  a  matter 
for  surprise — the  amazing  thing  is  that  this  unanimity  of 
opinion  should  have  come  from  the  most  divergent  quarters, 
from  persons  of  all  periods — since  the  book  was  issued 
— of  all  countries,  of  all  creeds,  and  of  no  creeds;  from 
believers  in  Christianity  of  every  shade,  ranging  from  the 
followers  of  Loyola,  the  Jesuit,  to  those  of  John  Wesley, 
Positivists  and  Agnostics,  poets,  philosophers  and  scien- 
tists, men  of  action  and  men  of  letters.  Pascal  said  of 
"  The  Imitation  "  "  One  expects  only  a  book  and  finds  a 
man."  Moliere  consoled  himself  with  its  pages,  Corneille 
translated  much  of  it  into  rhyme.  Leibnitz,  distinguished 
alike  for  his  knowledge  of  science  and  philosophy  and  in- 
deed for  his  universal  scholarship,  said,  "  Happy  is  he  who 
puts  its  contents  into  practice,  and  is  not  satisfied  with 
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merely  admiring  them."  Even  Eousseau  during  a  time 
of  adversity  was  found  to  have  made  it  his  daily  and 
nightly  companion ;  Fontenelle  said  it  was  the  finest  book 
ever  issued  from  the  hand  of  man ;  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  The 
Imitation "  was  a  book  which  the  world  had  opened  its 
arms  to  receive  " ;  John  Wesley  was  captivated  by  it  and 
published  a  version  for  the  use  of  his  followers.  In  his 
opinion  the  book  contained  "  all  that  relates  to  Christian 
perfection."  Lamenais  said,  "  It  had  made  more  saints 
than  all  the  books  of  controversy " ;  Comte,  "  That  it 
was  an  inextinguishable  treasure  of  true  wisdom,  and  had 
been  to  him  for  years  one  of  the  principal  daily  sources 
of  nourishment  and  consolation  to  his  soul " ;  Louis  of 
Bavaria  made  such  constant  use  of  it  that  his  copy  was 
worn  out;  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  had  it  with  him  in  all 
his  campaigns,  and  Lord  Wolseley  carried  it  in  his  pocket 
when  in  the  field.  Charles  Kingsley  speaks  of  the 
"  precious  sentences  of  Thomas  A  Kempis,"  and  says  that 
his  book  has  been  the  school  of  many  a  noble  heart " ; 
Matthew  Arnold's  judgment  was  that  it  was  "  the  most 
exquisite  document  after  those  of  the  New  Testament  of 
all  that  the  Christian  spirit  has  ever  inspired  " ;  Robert 
Alfred  Vaughan,  the  author  of  "  Hours  with  the  Mystics," 
says  that  A  Kempis  "  can  be  understood  without  learning, 
appreciated  without  taste,  and  thousands  in  castle  and 
cloister  prayed  and  wept  over  his  earnest  page." 

These  appreciations  might  be  extended  to  many  times 
their  present  length,  but  I  will  only  adduce  one  other  testi- 
mony. It  is  from  George  Eliot,  and  coming  from  such 
a  source  it  has  great  weight.  In  "  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  " 
she  refers  to  A  Kempis  thus  :  "  The  small  old-fashioned 
book,  for  which  you  need  only  pay  sixpence  at  a  bookstall, 
works  miracleSs  to  this  day,  turning  bitter  waters  into 
sweetness.  ...  It  was  written  down  by  a  hand  that  waited 
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for  the  heart's  prompting.  .  .  .  And  so  it  remains  to  all 
time  a  lasting  record  of  human  needs  and  human  consola- 
tions, the  voice  of  a  brother  who,  ages  ago,  felt  and  suffered 
and  renounced."  It  is  worth  noting  that  George  Eliot 
took  from  "  The  Imitation  "  the  title  of  one  of  her  most 
beautiful  short  poems,  "  The  Choir  Angelical."  The  phrase 
occurs  in  the  48th  Chapter  of  the  Third  Book,  and  was, 
in  fact,  part  of  a  quotation  made  by  A  Kempis  from  one 
of  his  own  hymns. 

I  have  given  these  quotations  somewhat  freely  because 
by  no  words  of  my  own  could  I  so  surely  bring  home  to 
the  reader  the  entirely  unique  position  which  the  book  has 
gained.  The  testimony  it  is  true  is  an  unbroken  chorus 
of  praise,  but  it  is  redeemed,  I  think,  from  monotony  and 
unreality  by  the  singular  diversity  of  the  persons  from 
whom  it  proceeds.  It  is  impossible  in  the  space  at  my 
disposal  to  give  all  the  favourable  opinions  which  might 
have  been  adduced,  but  I  may  mention  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent  names :  Sir  Thomas  More,  Bossuet,  Lamartine, 
Michelet,  St.  Beuve,  Renan ;  and  among  modern  English- 
men, Coleridge  and  Carlyle. 

Recorded  opinions  on  the  other  side  are  not  numerous. 
The  criticism  of  Dean  Milman  is  well-known  and 
Jowett,  the  Master  of  Balliol,  was  an  emphatic  oppo- 
nent. He  thinks  the  religious  sentiment  in  "  The 
Imitation "  is  exaggerated  and  contrary  to  human 
nature  and  asks,  "  Would  it  be  possible  to  combine  in  a 
manual  of  piety  religious  fervour  with  perfect  good  sense 
and  knowledge  of  the  world?  This  has  never  been  at- 
tempted, and  would  be  a  work  worthy  of  a  great  genius." 
As  I  have  already  said,  this  is  exactly  what  the  genius 
of  A  Kempis  attempted  and  achieved.  But  Jowett  goes 
on  to  reveal  with  an  ingenuousness  amounting  to  sim- 
plicity the  thought  that  was  in  his  mind.  "  Is  it  possible 
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for  me,"  he  says,  "  perhaps  ten  years  hence,  to  write  a 
new  Thomas  A  Kempis,  going  as  deeply  into  the  founda- 
tions of  human  life,  and  yet  not  revolting  the  common 
sense  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  his  violent  contrast 
between  this  world  and  another?"  (Life  II.,  151-2)  Yain 
ambition!  Jowett's  natural  temperament,  his  scholastic 
training,  and  a  certain  strain  of  intellectual  arrogance 
for  which  he  was  famous,  made  him  as  unfitted  as  most 
men  could  be  to  write  a  "  new  A  Kempis."  A  profound 
humility  it  must  be  remembered  was  at  the  very  root  of 
"  The  Imitation "  and  whatever  accomplishments  and 
virtues  Jowett  had — and  they  were  many — to  this  saving 
grace  of  humility  he  had  no  claim.  There  is  one  chapter 
in  A  Kempis  which,  in  his  new  "  Imitation,"  Jowett 
would  certainly  not  have  copied.  It  bears  the  quaint  title 
— "  Of  the  humble  conceit  of  ourselves." 

Y. 

I  must  now  deal  briefly  with  the  question  of  form  and 
style.  So  many  of  the  English  translations  have  been 
in  prose  that  few  ordinary  readers  ever  suspect  that  it 
was  really  a  poem.  It  is  written  for  the  most  part  in  a 
somewhat  irregular  Latin  verse,  both  rhymed  and  un- 
rhymed.  The  rhythm  is  based  not  on  quantity,  but  on 
accentuation,  and  assonance  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 
The  earliest  title  by  which  the  book  was  known  was,  as 
I  have  already  said,  "  Musica  Ecclesiastica,"  a  title  which 
truly  indicated  its  metrical  character.  The  style  though 
compressed  is  singularly  lucid.  The  meaning  is  always 
clear,  the  thought  definite,  and  the  expression  adequate. 
There  are  no  cryptic  passages  to  perplex  or  delight  the  labor- 
ious commentator.  Its  writer  was  familiar  with  many  books 
— he  had  written  down  the  whole  of  the  Bible  with  his  own 
hand — and  he  had  the  literary  faculty  of  what  I  may  call 
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implicit  quotation,  of  judicious  absorption,  and  of  trans- 
ferring to  his  own  pages  in  a  subtle  manner  the  strain  both 
in  thought  and  cadence  of  many  a  noble  sentence  from  the 
sacred  writings  and  from  later  classic  authors.  His  lu- 
cidity of  thought  and  transparency  of  expression  so  im- 
pressed Lamenais  that  he  spoke  of  his  style  as,  in  one  word, 
"  Celestial."  I  may  observe  here  that  St.  Augustine's 
great  classic — "  The  Confessions  "  is  written  in  a  style 
much  more  diffuse  and  involved  than  that  of  A  Kempis, 
but  he  has  the  same  felicitous  habit  of  quotation. 
There  are  few  pages  in  his  book  which  do  not  prove 
this. 

Even  in  the  prose  translations  of  "  The  Imitation  "  the 
fervour  and  exaltation  of  the  poetic  spirit  break  out.  Of 
this  abundant  examples  might  be  given.  Sometimes  even 
the  language  becomes  metrical  in  the  translations,  though 
written  out  as  prose.  One  instance  may  be  offered : 

When  shall  I  have  solid  peace, 
Peace  secure  and  undisturbed, 
Peace  within  and  peace  without, 
Peace  every  way  assured? 

YI. 

The  style  of  "  The  Imitation,"  apparently  artless,  and 
yet  convincing,  had  no  doubt  much  to  do  with  its  accept- 
ance by  so  many  poets  and  men  of  letters.  The  plain  man 
was  fascinated  by  its  transparent  simplicity  and  its  obvious 
sincerity  but  that  which  appealed  to  all  alike  and  has  made 
it  imperishable,  was  undoubtedly  the  writer's  great  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart,  gained  by  fearless  introspection, 
and  gathered  by  observation,  close,  shrewd,  and  constant 
although  in  a  confessedly  contracted  sphere.  This  know- 
ledge was  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  goes  to  the 
making  of  great  dramatists  and  novelists,  and  which  gives 
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to  his  work  and  to  his  life  a  deep  psychological  and  literary 
interest  over  and  above  that  which  arises  from  the  re- 
ligious element.  His  was  a  dedicated  life  like  those  of 
Dante  and  Milton — dedicated  to  religion  and,  in  a  degree, 
to  poetry.  In  a  sense  he  was  a  man  of  one  book.  He  wrote 
other  things  it  is  true — sermons,  hymns,  treatises  and 
chronicles  of  his  monastery,  but  it  was  into  "  The  Imita- 
tion "  that  he  poured,  all  that  was  best  in  him,  and  to  that 
he  gave  the  chief  labour  of  his  solitary  hours.  The  manu- 
script was  not  completed  until  1441  when  he  was  over 
sixty  years  of  age.  As  you  read,  it  is  impossible  to  resist 
the  conviction  that  every  sentence  both  in  its  import  and 
its  diction  was  the  result  of  scrupulous  and  even  affec- 
tionate care  in  saying  what  was  best  as  it  might  best  be 
said. 

Of  course  the  book  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  complete  presen- 
tation of  the  religious  life,  but  rather  as  that  which  ap- 
pealed to  one   who  had   in   all  sincerity  embraced:  and 
accepted,  in  one  of  its  purest  forms,  the  monastic  idea. 
This,  however,  although  it  necessarily  narrows  its  scope 
does  not  detract  so  much  as  might  be  expected  from  its 
immense  value  as  a  psychological  study  of  human  nature. 
The  feelings  and  sentiments  of  A  Kempis  are  not  fictitious, 
and,  if  only  a  part,  are  a  very  real  part  of  man's  nature 
on  the  spiritual  side,  and  are  as  essential  an  element  in 
a  diagnosis  of  our  whole  being,  as  for  instance  the  love  for 
others,  or  the  love  of  self,  as  jealousy,  hatred,  or  ambition, 
intellectual  curiosity,  optimism,  pessimism,  doubt.     This  is 
too  often  forgotten.     The  unbiassed  student  of  human  life 
will  recognise  that  he  cannot  afford  to  neglect  any  element 
in  the  complex  problem.     He  will  take  the  whole  man 
as  he  is — infinite  in  his  faculties — and  perceive  that  he 
must  include  in  his  categories  Augustine  and  Francis  of 
Assisi,  and  Thomas  A   Kempis,  John  Tauler,  Father  Da- 
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mien,  and  General  Gordon  as  well  as  a  Herod,  a  Nero,  a 
Messalina,  a  Benvenuto  Cellini  and  a  Caesar  Borgia. 

The  conclusion  which  I  arrive  at,  therefore,  is  twofold. 
First,  that  the  works  and  ways  of  these  lofty  and  enfran- 
chised spirits  are  at  least  as  well  worth  our  study  as  are 
those  of  the  baser  sort ;  and,  second,  that  their  experiences 
are  not  impalpable  dreams  outside  the  region  of  scientific 
investigation,  but  psychologic  facts  which  must  be  reck- 
oned with. 

In  other  words  these  spiritual  pilgrimages  from  darkness 
into  light,  from  things  evanescent  and  material  to  things 
unchanging  and  eternal,  these  searchings  of  many  hearts, 
these  deep  meditations,  these  ecstatic  visions  even,  are 
actual  phenomena  in  the  development  of  a  soul,  as  real, 
perhaps  more  essentially  real,  to\  the  student  of  human  psy- 
chology as  are  the  changes  involved  in  the  production  of 
a  crystal,  the  growth  of  a  complex  flower  from  its  embryo, 
or  the  evolution  of  a  galaxy  of  stars  for  the  student  of 
nature  in  its  scientific  aspects. 


THE  GENIUS  OF  KEATS. 
By  THE  REV.  G.  R.  GOODALL. 

A  N  appreciation  of  the  genius  of  Keats  which,  turns 
away  from  the  facts  of  his  life  may  seem  lacking  in 
sympathy.  His  place  is  among  those  "  mighty  poets  in 
their  misery  dead  "  whose  stories  chequer  with  such  heavy 
shadows  the  records  of  our  literature.  The  "  Letters " 
to  which  we  owe  all  our  insight  into  his  nature  comprise 
in  their  brief  span  of  four  years  more  joys  and  sufferings 
than  enter  into  generations  of  common  experience  :  — 

"  The  life  of  a  long  life 

Distilled  to  a  mere  drop,  falling  like  a  tear 
Upon  the  world's  cold  cheek  to  make  it  burn 
For  ever." 

Yet  during  those  few  dark  years  Keats  accomplished  a 
work  in  Poetry  which  is  singularly  uninfluenced  by  the 
disasters  of  his  fortunes  or  the  agonies  of  his  spirit.  There 
is  no  parallel  in  English  literature  to  the  detachment  in 
which  his  art  stands  off  from  his  life.  It  is  true  that  this 
is  less  the  result  of  deliberate  self-suppression  than  of 
natural  instinct.  He  held  no  strict  theory  as  to  the 
impersonality  of  the  artist.  On  the  contrary,  his  early 
letters  and  poems  abound  in  anticipations  of  the  larger 
utterance  which  experience  and  discipline  should  give  to 
his  muse.  In  the  Odes  and  in  the  fragmentary  "Vision 
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of  Hyperion"  he  does  in  fact  reveal  something  of  the 
bitter  wisdom  which  he  learnt  in  suffering.  But  that 
schooling  was  too  harsh  to  aid  the  development  of  his 
soul  along  the  lines  of  his  early  hopes  and  purposes. 
And  taking  his  work  as  it  stands,  he  remains  the  most 
impersonal,  the  least  subjective  of  poets.  In  the  notes 
that  follow,  therefore,  I  shall  attempt  an  estimate  of  his 
genius  and  art  without  explicit  reference  to  the  tragic 
story  of  his  life. 

(1)  The  name  of  Keats  is  so  often  associated  with  the  more 
ornate  and  exotic  elements  of  his  poetry  alone,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  point  out  his  high  place  among  the  poets  of 
Nature.  A  deep  love  of  Nature  and  a  rare  power  of 
natural  magic  were  the  earliest  marks  of  poetic  genius 
which  his  work  manifested,  and  they  pervade  everything 
he  has  written.  A  distinguished  foreign  critic,  George 
Brandes,  uses  an  unfortunate  simile  in  contrasting  Keats 
with  Wordsworth,  when  he  says  that  the  latter  leads  us 
into  the  true  realm  of  Flora,  while  with  Keats  we  step  into 
a  hothouse.  There  is  a  pathetic  passage  in  a  letter  of  the 
last  year  of  the  poet's  life,  which  should  have  made  such 
a  criticism  impossible.  "  How  astonishingly,"  he  writes, 
"  does  the  chance  of  leaving  the  world  impress  a  sense  of 
its  natural  beauties  upon  us !  I  muse  with  the  greatest 
affection  on  every  flower  I  have  known  from  my  infancy — 
their  shapes  and  colours  are  as  new  to  me  as  if  I  had  just 
created  them  with  a  superhuman  fancy.  I  have  seen 
foreign  flowers  in  hothouses,  of  the  most  beautiful  nature, 
but  I  do  not  care  a  straw  for  them.  The  simple  flowers  of 
our  spring  are  what  I  want  to  see  again."  And  our 
simple  English  flowers  everywhere  lend  their  colour  and 
fragrance  to  his  verse.  He  has  his  favourites  among 
them,  the  laburnum,  a  townsman's  choice,  the  musk-rose, 
and  the  marigold.  There  is  an  open-air  quality  in  his 
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poetry,  which,  not  less  than  his  love  of  flowers,  stamps 
him  as  a  true  poetic  child  of  Chaucer.  He  delights, 
especially,  in  the  purity  of  early  morning,  and  the  glory 
of  summer.  The  opening  pages  of  "  Endymion "  are 
filled  with  the  light,  the  dewy  freshness,  the  awakening 
stir  of  early  day:  — 

"  Rain-scented  eglantine 

Gave  temperate  sweets  to  that  well- wooing  sun  ; 
The  lark  was  lost  in  him;  cold  springs  had  run 
To  warm  their  chilliest  bubbles  in  the  grass ; 
Man's  voice  was  on  the  mountains ;  and  the  mass 
Of  Nature's  lives  and  wonders  pulsed  tenfold, 
To  feel  this  sunrise  and  its  glories  old." 

But  "  the  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead "  for  Keats. 
He  conveys  into  his  verse,  with  equal  realism,  the  "  bitter 
chill"  of  winter,  as  in  the  first  stanza  of  "St.  Agnes  Eve," 
the  golden  haze  and  mellow  f ruitf ulness "  of  autumn, 
and  the  drenched  atmosphere  and  pale  verdure  of  early 
spring,  as  in  the  wonderful  lines  in  the  "Eve  of  St. 
Mark":  — 

"  The  city  streets  were  clean  and  fair 
From  wholesome  drench  of  April  rains ; 
And,  on  the  western  window  panes, 
The  chilly  sunset  faintly  told 
Of  unmatured  green  valleys  cold, 
Of  the  green,  thorny,  bloomless  hedge, 
Of  rivers  new  with  spring-tide  sedge, 
Of  primroses  by  sheltered  rills, 
And  daisies  on  the  aguish  hills." 

The  treatment  of  Nature  in  Keats'  early  poems  is  very 
simple,  little  more  than  a  loving  inventory  of  her  "  world 
of  blisses,"  her  flowers,  birds,  streams  and  leafy  dells.  It 
is  very  much  a  town  dweller's  delight  in  open-air  and 
country  sights  and  sounds.  His  early  sonnets  especially 
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are  inspired  with  the  zest  of  one  "who  has  been  long  in 
city  pent"  for  brief  plunges  into  the  green  world  beyond. 
The  occasional  felicities  of  these  early  poems,  such  as 
"  The  little  noiseless  noise  among  the  leaves,  born  of  the 
very  sigh  that  silence  heaves,"  the  delicate  drawing  of 
"  Sweet  peas  on  tip-toe  for  a  flight,"  the  skylark  that 
"  shakes  the  tremulous  dew  from  his  lush  clover  covert," 
have  passed  into  our  common  poetic  treasury.  "Endymion" 
blends  a  wealth  of  little  known  but  exquisite  touches  of 
English  pastoral  charms  with  an  ideal  scenery  as  strange 
as  that  of  Shelley's  "  Alastor,"  and  jewelled  splendours 
reminiscent  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  Much  of  the  richness 
of  effect  which  marks  the  narrative  poems  is  due  to  their 
nature  imagery.  What  a  wild  beauty  there  is  in  the 
vision  in  "Isabella,"  where  the  murdered  lover  describes 
his  forest  grave,  and  his  shadowy  consciousness  of  the 
"  little  sounds  of  life  around  him  knelling  "  :  — 

"  Red  whortleberries  droop  above  my  head, 
And  a  large  flint-stone  weighs  upon  my  feet; 
Around  me  beeches  and  high  chestnuts  shed 
Their  leaves  and  prickly  nuts;  a  sheepfold  bleat 
Comes  from  beyond  the  river  to  my  bed." 

The  beauty  of  Nature,  again,  forms  not  the  least 
precious  element  in  the  unique  and  complex  charm  of  the 
Odes.  The  Ode  to  "Autumn"  is  flawless  and  unapproach- 
able among  English  poems  of  Nature.  It  is  a  living 
landscape,  though  purely  classical,  that  Keats  re-creates 
from  the  dim  frieze  traced  on  the  Grecian  Urn.  And  the 
perfect  fifth  stanza  of  the  "  Nightingale  "  illustrates,  for 
Matthew  Arnold,  the  ease  with  which  Keats  passes  from 
"  Greek  radiance  "  to  the  "  natural  magic  "  which  that 
critic  has  taught  us  to  call  "  Celtic."  Again  I  must 
quote :  — 
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"  I  cannot  see  what  flowers  are  at  my  feet, 
Nor  what  soft  incense  hangs  upon  the  boughs, 
But,  in  embalmed  darkness,  guess  each  sweet 
Wherewith  the  seasonable  month  endows 
The  grass,  the  thicket,  and  the  fruit-tree  wild; 
White  hawthorn,  and  the  pastoral  eglantine; 
Fast  fading  violets  covered  up  in  leaves; 

And  mid-May's  eldest  child 
The  coming  musk-rose  full  of  dewy  wine, 
The  murmurous  haunt  of  flies  on  summer  eves." 

But  for  "  Hyperion " — that  mighty  fragment  which 
reveals  so  many  otherwise  unsuspected  qualities  of  Keats' 
genius — we  should  have  to  acknowledge  that  the  range  of 
his  Nature  poetry  was  limited  to  the  smiling,  richly- 
wooded,  fertile  southern  scenery  amidst  which  he  wrote. 
In  "  Hyperion,"  however,  the  fatal  tour  through  the 
Cumbrian  district  and  Scotland  has  left  its  traces  on 
every  page.  The  background  to  that  dim  warfare  of  the 
gods  is  a  world  of  "  beetling  gloomy  steeps/'  "  sad  spaces 
of  oblivion/'  gulfs  and  "  chasms  old."  Every  stroke  in 
the  austere  landscape  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  huge, 
despairing  figures  of  the  doomed  Saturnian  dynasty.  The 
nature-imagery  is  adopted  with  the  same  supreme  art. 
The  voices  of  the  Titans  are  like  "  a  roaring  in  the  bleak- 
grown  pines  when  winter  lifts  his  voice."  Their  recumbent 
forms  are  compared  to 

"A  dismal  cirque 

Of  Druid  stones  upon  a  forlorn  moor 
When  the  chill  rain  begins  at  shut  of  eve 
In  dull  November,  and  their  chancel  vault, 
The  heaven  itself,  is  blinded  throughout  night." 

Beyond  the  solemn  imaginative  blending  of  Nature's 
tremendous  aspects  with  tremendous  mythical  woe  in 
"Hyperion"  Keats  did  not  rise.  He  never  attained  to 
Wordsworth's  mystic  sense  of  a  spiritual  presence  "  still 
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more  deeply  interfused  "  in  Nature's  works,  nor  did  he, 
with  Shelley,  blend  the  exaltation  which  she  inspires  with 
high  hopes  for  the  future  of  humanity.  But  his  perception 
of  beauty  was  far  keener  than  Wordsworth's,  and  his 
grasp  on  the  world  of  sense  far  surer  than  Shelley's. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  Keats  is  the  most  sensuous 
of  poets.  The  epithet  carries  with  it  no  shade  of  reproach. 
An  extraordinary  keenness  of  physical  organisation  was, 
as  Professor  Masson  has  shown,  no  small  part  of  his 
natural  endowment.  If  in  these  days  of  anthologies 
anyone  should  be  tempted  to  compile  an  anthology  of  the 
senses  he  would  draw  very  largely  on  Keats  and  find 
ample  material  for  each  of  the  five  divisions  of  his 
subject.  What  sumptuous  tables  he  has  spread,  rich  in 
colour,  flavour  and  perfume,  yet  far  too  delicate  to  appeal 
to  a  rude  appetite,  and  strictly,  I  think,  vegetarian  !  The 
description  of  the  wedding  banquet  in  " Lamia"  blends 
in  one  sumptuous  feast  of  sense,  the  lustre  of  mirrored 
walls,  the  odorous  clouds  of  fifty  censers  fed  with  myrrh 
and  spiced  wood,  the  sphered  tables  and  silken  seats,  the 
heavy  gold  of  cups  and  goblets,  the  store  of  Ceres'  horn, 
wine  in  huge  vessels,  the  cold  full  sponge  to  pleasure 
pressed  upon  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  guests  and  the 
fragrant  oils  poured  on  their  hair,  their  white  robes, 
garlands  of  every  green  and  every  scent,  the  strains  of 
powerful  instruments,  and  the  vowelled  undersong  of 
fluent  Greek  discourse ! 

In  such  a  temperament  as  Keats'  there  are,  of  course, 
perils  both  for  art  and  for  the  conduct  of  life.  And  it  is 
idle  to  assert  that  he  escaped  them  in  either  direction.  In 
his  poetry,  as  some  critic  has  said,  he  too  often  seems  to 
sit  as  a  luxurious  guest  at  his  own  feast  of  sense.  Without 
a  trace  of  coarseness  or  baseness  of  appetite,  he  yet  inclines 
to  gloat  over  the  beauties  that  he  creates.  His  worst 
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errors  of  taste  are  to  be  found  in  his  love-passages,  which 
it  is  impossible  to  read  with  patience.  They  are  not 
erotic  in  the  full-blooded  manner,  but  they  have  a 
fulsomeness,  a  cloying  quality  which  renders  them 
intolerable.  In  the  presence  of  feminine  beauty  his  lovers 
utter  breathless  ejaculations  and  promptly  swoon  away ! 

(2)  The  chief  elements  of  Keats'  mental  endowment  as  a 
poet  are  a  profuse  fancy,  and  an  imagination  that  seized 
its  objects  with  extraordinary  concreteness  and  intensity. 
He  has  an  early  sonnet  which  begins  with  the  too 
prophetic  words :  — 

"  When  I  have  fears  that  I  may  cease  to  be 
Before  my  pen  has  gleaned  my  teeming  brain." 

The  words  are  as  sober  as  most  of  his  estimates  of  his 
own  nature  and  powers.  Poetry,  from  the  moment  when 
he  definitely  abandoned  himself  to  it,  kept  him  in  "  a 
continual  burning  of  thought."  He  writes  from  the  Isle 
of  Wight  in  1817,  while  he  is  working  on  "  Endymion  "  : 

"  I  find  I  cannot  exist  without  poetry — without  eternal 
poetry — half  the  day  will  not  do — the  whole  of  it.  I  began 
with  a  little,  but  habit  has  made  me  a  Leviathan.  I  had 
become  all  in  a  tremble,  from  not  having  written  anything 
of  late;  the  sonnet  over  leaf  did  me  good."  (It  was  the  fine 
Sonnet  on  the  Sea.)  "I  slept  the  better  last  night  for  it; 
this  morning,  however,  I  am  nearly  as  bad  again.  Just  now 
I  opened  Spenser,  and  the  first  lines  I  saw  were  these:  — 

"  The  noble  heart  that  harbours  virtuous  thought 

And  is  with  child  of  glorious  great  intent, 
Can  never  rest  until  it  forth  hath  brought 
Th'  eternal  brood  of  glory  excellent." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  poet  of  even  greater 

exuberance   of   fancy,  Robert   Browning,   was   conscious 

in  his  early  years  of  the  same  urgent  need  to  deliver 

himself  in  hot  haste.  In  a  letter  to  Alfred  Domett  he 
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adopts  a  grotesque  variation  of  Spenser's  metaphor.  "  I 
felt  so  instinctively  from  the  beginning,"  he  writes,  "  that 
unless  I  tumbled  out  a  dozen  more  or  less  of  conceptions 
I  should  bear  them  about  for  ever,  and  year  by  year  get 
straiter  and  stiffer  in  those  horrible  cross-bones  with  the 
long  name,  and  at  last  parturition  would  be  a  curse 
indeed."  This  compulsion  to  create  is,  I  think,  with 
Keats,  the  secret  of  "Endyrnion."  His  curious  determina- 
tion in  carrying  out  that  task,  in  spite  of  the  disapproval 
of  such  good  judges  as  Leigh  Hunt  and  Shelley,  and  with 
a  very  clear  consciousness  of  the  immaturities  of  his  work, 
implies  a  kind  of  intellectual  purgation.  The  process,  how- 
ever wholesome  to  a  youthful  poet,  is  somewhat  trying  in  its 
results  for  his  readers.  "I  have  read  'Endymion,'"  writes 
Shelley.  "  Much  credit  is  due  to  me  for  having  done  so." 
And  no  doubt  most  of  us,  after  a  first  reading  of  that 
poem,  have  felt  the  same  virtuous  glow.  The  Quarterly 
Reviewer  was  not  without  justification  for  his  remark  that 
"  Endymion "  reads  like  an  interminable  exercise  in 
"  bouts-rimes."  It  has  all  the  confusion  and  incoherence 
of  such  a  poetic  pastime.  What  he- omitted  to  notice  was 
the  astonishing  opulence  of  beauty  and  fancy  which  Keats 
has  poured  into  the  loose  framework  of  the  poem. 

Disciplined  and  controlled  by  his  maturer  art,  this  wealth 
of  imagery  becomes  one  of  Keats'  most  characteristic 
charms.  His  poetry  continually  "  surprises  by  a  fine 
excess."  Take  as  for  instance  the  sestet  of  his  sonnet 
"  After  Dark  Yapours  " — a  chain  of  similes  subdued  to 
the  same  quiet  tone  :  — 

"  The  calmest  thoughts  come  round  us ;  as  of  leaves 
Budding — fruit  ripening  in  stillness — autumn  suns 
Smiling  at  eve  upon  the  quiet  sheaves — 
Sweet  Sappho's  cheek — a  smiling  infant's  breath — 
The  gradual  sand  that  thro'  an  hour-glass  runs — 
A  woodland  rivulet — a  poet's  death." 
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This  manner  reaches  its  highest  perfection  in  the  stanza 
of  "  St.  Agnes  Eve  "  describing  the  sleep  of  Madeleine, 
with  its  cumulative  rise  of  expression  and  the  rich  contrast 
of  its  last  pair  of  metaphors.  The  maiden's  spirit  is 
"  fatigued  away  "  in  sleep, — 

"  Flown  like  a  thought  until  the  morrow  day ; 
Blissfully  havened  both  from  joy  and  pain; 
Clasped  like  a  missal  where  swart  Paynims  pray; 
Blinded  alike  from  sunshine  and  from  rain, 
As  tJiough  a  rose  should  shut,  and  be  a  bud  again." 

The  whole  poem  is  superbly  adorned  with  the  choicest 
similes.  The  simple  theme  is  overlaid  with  gems  like  a 
Russian  Eikon. 

But  this  profuseness  of  fancy  is  only  one  side  of  Keats' 
poetic  mind.  Even  more  characteristic  is  the  concreteness 
of  his  imagination,  and  the  brooding  intensity  with  which 
it  works  out  every  detail  of  its  conceptions.  His  boyish 
delight  in  the  pages  of  Lempriere  and  Spence  was  but  the 
evidence  of  the  vivid  objectifying  powers  of  his  mind. 
"  He  never  beheld  an  oak  without  seeing  the  Dryad,"  we 
are  told.  And  we  may  say  that  had  there  not  been  these 
divinities  of  earth  and  sea  and  air  Keats  would  have 
invented  them.  The  grandest  works  of  Nature  were 
not  complete  for  him  without  their  tutelary  deities. 
Fingal's  Cave  inspired  him  with  one  of  the  very  few  poems 
produced  during  the  reckless  fatigues  of  his  Scottish  tour. 
In  the  heart  of  that  cathedral  of  the  sea  this  is  what  he 
beholds :  — 


"  Lo  !  I  saw  one  sleeping  there 
On  the  marble  cold  and  bare, 
While  the  surges  washed  his  feet, 
And  his  garment  white  did  beat 
Drenched  about  the  sombre  rocks." 
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It  is  Lycidas  whom  lie  lias  installed  as  "  pontiff-priest "  of 
that  sea-girt  temple,  upon  the  hint  of  Milton's  reference  to 
the  "  stormy  Hebrides."  In  one  stanza  of  the  Ode  to 
Autumn  the  spirit  of  the  season  is  painted  on  four  panels — 
in  each  an  exquisitely  finished  figure  against  its  fitting 
background :  — 

"  Who  hath  not  seen  thee  oft  amid  thy  store? 
Sometimes  whoever  seeks  abroad  may  find 
Thee  sitting  careless  on  a  granary  floor, 
Thy  hair  soft  lifted  by  the  winnowing  wind ; 
Or  on  a  half-reaped  furrow  sound  asleep, 
Drowsed  with  the  fume  of  poppies,  while  thy  hook 
Spares  the  next  swath  and  all  its  twined  flowers : 
And  sometimes  like  a  gleaner  thou  dost  keep 
Steady  thy  laden  head  across  a  brook ; 
Or  by  a  cyder-press,  with  patient  look, 
Thou  watchest  the  last  oozings  hour  by  hour." 

The  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  have  inevitably  been 
called  in  to  illustrate  the  salient  qualities  of  Keats'  poetry. 
Sometimes  he  seems  to  work  upon  a  recognisable  original 
in  one  or  other  of  the  sister  arts.  The  glowing  processional 
ode  to  Bacchus  in  "  Endymion  "  recalls  of  course  Titian's 
great  picture.  And  the  drawing  of  his  mythological 
figures  reproduces  the  conventional  symbols  of  classic  art 
which  he  had  learnt  from  the  illustrations  in  Spence. 
But  Keats  was  far  too  great  a  poet  to  descend  to  mere 
word  painting.  He  attempts  no  impossible  "  transmutation 
of  values"  in  art.  Epithets  drawn  directly  from  the 
language  of  colour  and  form  he  uses  with  a  wise  economy ; 
and  the  vivid  and  rich  effects  which  he  produces  are  due 
to  those  complex  associations  and  suggestions  which  only 
the  art  of  poetry  can  command.  Lines  such  as 

"  The  Naiad  'mid  her  reeds 
Pressed  her  cold  finger  closer  to  her  lips ;" 
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evoke  a  statue,  but  they  do  not  describe  a  statue.     Or, 
take  the  awe-inspiring  figure  of  Cybele  in  "  Endymion  "  : 

"  Forth  from  a  rugged  arch,  in  the  dusk  below 
Came  mother  Cybele!  alone — alone — 
In  sombre  chariot;  dark  foldings  thrown 
About  her  majesty,  and  front  death-pale, 
With  turrets  crowned.     Four  maned  lions  hale 
The  sluggish  wheels;  solemn  their  toothed  maws, 
Their  surly  eyes  brow-hidden,  heavy  paws 
Uplifted  drowsily,  and  nervy  tails 
Cowering  their  tawny  brushes.     Silent  sails 
This  shadowy  queen  athwart,  and  faints  away 
In  another  gloomy  arch." 

This  passage  owes  its  effect  to  touches  which  the  poet  only 
can  employ,  the  solemn  note  "  alone — alone  "  ;  the  epithets 
"sombre,"  "death-pale,"  "shadowy,"  "gloomy,"  the 
"  sluggish "  chariot  wheels,  the  lions'  heavy  paws  uplifted 
"drowsily." 

In  a  world  of  shapes  so  concrete  and  so  minutely  realised 
as  that  of  Keats'  creation  there  is  no  room  for  mystery. 
With  perhaps  the  exception  of  that  haunting  ballad 
"  La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Merci,"  the  "  Renascence  of 
Wonder  "  owes  nothing  to  Keats.  The  supernatural  enters 
into  his  works  in  many  of  its  forms — myths  of  early  Greece, 
metamorphosis  of  classic  decadence,  superstition  and 
vision  of  the  Middle  Ages;  but  it  is  the  supernatural 
brought  down  to  earth,  and  flooded  with  the  light  of  day. 
The  fatal  serpent-woman — the  Lamia  of  his  poem — passes- 
through  her  transformation  from  reptile  to  human  form 
before  our  eyes,  and  the  brilliantly  coloured  episode  is  a 
fine  commentary  on  Keats'  maxim  that  the  "  excellency 
of  every  art  is  its  intensity,  capable  of  making  all  dis- 
agreeables evaporate  from  their  being  in  close  relationship 
with  beauty."  The  whole  conception  of  the  Lamia  is  a 
suggestive  contrast  to  Coleridge's  Lady  Geraldine  in 
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"  Christabel  " — a  similar  study  of  maleficent  feminine 
beauty  whose  secret  is,  however,  gradually  revealed  in 
elusive  hints  and  mysterious  suggestions.  In  "  Isabella  " 
again,  the  vision  of  her  loiver  is  not  a  vision — it  is  a 
resurrection  of  the  flesh.  The  murdered  man  comes  with 
the  marks  of  his  forest  tomb  upon  him,  its  loam  still  clings 
to  his  cheeks.  Terror  is  expressly  excluded  from  the 
scene :  — 

"  Its  eyes,  though  wild,  were  still  all  dewy  bright 
With  love,  and  kept  all  phantom  fear  aloof 
From  the  poor  girl  by  magic  of  their  light." 

(3)  An  enormous  amount  of  labour  has  been  expended  by 
Keats'  editors,  Mr.  W.  T.  Arnold,  Mr.  Buxton  Forman, 
and  Mr.  de  Selincourt  in  tracing  the  sources  of  Keats' 
diction  and  the  models  of  his  metrical  forms.  Students 
of  our  poetry  will  always  be  grateful  for  their  work,  though 
not  a  small  part  of  it  consists  in  cancelling  one  another's 
suggestions,  a  process  which  the  excess  of  zeal  displayed 
in  this  kind  of  textual  criticism  renders  very  necessary. 
When  the  weary  student  is  assured,  for  instance,  that  he 
must  reckon  Robinson  Cruesoe  among  the  sources  of  Keats' 
English  he  may  naturally  rebel.  And  many  of  the  parallel 
passages  adduced  by  Keats'  editors  seem  to  me  to  be  par- 
allel only  in  the  sense  that  there  is  no  possible  point  of 
contact  between  them  and  the  lines  which  they  are  suppose 
to  have  suggested.  Two  facts  stand  out  in  Keats'  verse, 
account  for  them  as  we  may;  his  abounding  felicities  of 
phrase,  and  his  rare  verbal  music.  His  most  unequal 
poems — the  sonnets  for  example — are  seldom  unredeemed, 
by  some  memorable  line.  They  have  the  fine,  spontaneous 
openings  so  common  in  the  mass  of  Elizabethan  sonnet 
verse. 
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"  Great  spirits  now  on  earth  are  sojourning; 
He  of  the  cloud,  the  cataract  and  the  lake." 
"  After  dark  vapours  have  oppressed  our  plains." 
"  0  golden-tongued  Romance,  with  serene  lute." 
"  Hearken  !  thou  craggy  ocean-pyramid  " — 

and  a  score  of  others  equally  fine. 

The  music  of  Keats'  verse  is  of  far  wider  range  than 
is  generally  recognized.  The  blank  verse  of  "Hyperion"  is 
nearer  Milton  than  any  other  poet.  The  heroic  metre  of 
Lamia  has  Dryden's  energy  and  suppleness.  In  the  slow- 
moving  harmonies  of  the  Odes  he  is  at  his  greatest.  But 
we  must  take  account  also  of  such  a  lyric  strain  as  the 
song,  "  To  Sorrow,"  united — incongruously,  it  seems  to  me 
— with  the  Bacchic  processional  in  "  Endymion."  One 
stanza  will  shew  its  quality :  — 

"  To  Sorrow 
I  bade  good-morrow, 
And  thought  to  leave  her  far  behind ; 
But  cheerly,  cheerly, 
She  loves  me  dearly, 
She  is  so  constant  to  me,  and  so  kind : 
I  would  deceive  her 
And  so  leave  her, 
But  ah !  she  is  so  constant  and  so  kind." 

In  the  same  class  may  be  cited  the  lyric  "  In  a  drear- 
nighted  December,"  one  of  the  loveliest  songs  in  English 
poetry. 

(4)  Has  Keats  a  message  ?  Some  of  his  more  recent  critics, 
Mr.  Robert  Bridges  and  Mr.  de  Selincourt,  have  sought 
to  revise  the  accepted  negative  verdict  on  this  point.  An 
elaborate  allegory  is  said  to  underlie  his  "  Endymion  " 
for  example,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  represent  him  as 
an  imperfectly  developed  disciple  of  Wordsworth.  In  both 
directions  these  efforts  to  construe  Keats  as  a  didactic  or 
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philosophic  poet  seem  to  me  quite  unconvincing.  His  early 
ambition  to  attain  "  a  nobler  life,  where  I  may  find  the 
agonies,  the  strife  of  human  hearts  "  was  never  realized. 
The  early  vision  in  which  he  foresaw  a  day  when  the  patriot 
should  feel  his  stern  alarum,  the  senator  thunder  out  his 
numbers  to  startle  princes,  the  sage  mingle  with  each 
moral  theme  his  "  happy  thoughts  sententious  "  remains 
a  piece  of  boyish  rhetoric.  The  tragedy  of  Keats'  life 
is  not  summed  up  in  the  word  incompleteness.  There 
are  extremes  of  suffering  which  do  not  educate  but  destroy 
the  sympathies  and  aspirations  of  the  soul.  Tortures  of 
mind  and  body  wrought  in  Keats  a  disastrous  change  of 
temper  and  outlook,  of  which  his  letters  give  painful  evi- 
dence. The  noble  dreams  of  his  happy  years  survive 
as  precious  indications  of  what  he  might  have  been  as  a 
poet  had  his  fortune  been  less  cruel.  But  the  actual  de- 
velopment which  we  trace  in  him  lies  entirely  on  the  side 
of  his  art.  Writing  to  Shelley  in  acknowledgement  of 
the  "  Cenci,"  he  declares  "  An  artist  must  have  self-con- 
centration— selfishness,  perhaps.  You  might  curb  your 
magnanimity,  and  be  more  of  an  artist,  and  load  every 
rift  of  your  subject  with  ore."  The  real  Keats  speaks  in 
those  words.  With  more  of  the  "  magnanimity "  which 
he  deprecates  in  Shelley  he  might  have  given  as  a  poet 
a  more  complete  commentary  on  his  own  saying,  "  I  have 
loved  the  principle  of  Beauty  in  all  things."  He  might 
have  attained  an  outlook  upon  life  where  in  the  highest 
sense  "Beauty  is  Truth,  Truth  Beauty."  More  of  an 
artist,  no  poet  can  be  than  Keats,  not  merely  in  the  tech- 
nical perfection  of  his  verse,  which  indeed  is  seldom  long 
sustained,  but  in  his  unrivalled  intuition  for  every  form 
or  shape  of  visible  loveliness  in  the  living  world  of  Nature, 
and  in  the  immortal  realms  of  classic  legend,  and  medi- 
aeval romance ;  and  in  the  richness  of  colour,  and  radiance 
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of  light  with  which  these  things  live  for  us  in  his  poetry 
for  ever. 

"  He  was  a  Greek,"  said  Shelley,  catching  at  one  aspect 
only  of  his  genius.  And  one  loves  to  think  of  Keats  as 
akin  in  spirit  to  those  nameless  poets  of  the  Golden  Age, 
whose  happy  lot  he  has  sung  so  exquisitely  in  the  frag- 
ment of  his  ode  to  Maia,  "  May  I  seek  thy  smiles,"  he 
sings : 

*'  May  I  seek  thy  smiles 
As  they  once  were  sought  in  Grecian  isles, 
By  bards  who  died  content  on  pleasant  sward, 

Leaving  great  verse  unto  a  little  clan  ? 
0  give  me  their  old  vigour,  and  unheard 
Save  of  the  quiet  primrose,  and  the  span 

Of  heaven,  and  few  ears, 
Rounded  by  thee  my  song  should  die  away 

Content  as  theirs, 
Rich  in  the  simple  worship  of  a  day." 


JOSEPH  CONftAD. 
By  GEORGE  LANCASHIRE. 

NGLAND,  as  befits  a  maritime  nation,  has  not  failed 
to  pay  her  tribute  to  the  glory  of  the  sea.  The  im- 
mensity of  its  promise,  its  mystery  and  its  romance,  have 
attracted  for  ages  the  adventurous  spirits  of  the  land. 
Strong  men  have  found  its  charm  irresistible,  whether  in 
storm  or  calm,  heat  or  cold.  The  writers,  too,  have  given 
their  meed  of  praise  to  its  fascination,  they  have  en- 
deavoured to  delineate  its  varying  moods  and  to  be  the 
interpreters  of  those  who  do  business  in  great  waters. 
The  sound  of  the  waves  is  never  far  distant  in  our 
literature. 

By  one  of  those  curious  ironies  of  circumstance  which 
often  startle  us  it  has  been  left  to  a  foreigner,  a  native 
of  a  landlocked  country  with  not  even  a  lake  to  excite  the 
imagination  of  its  people,  to  be  the  most  intimate  inter- 
preter in  our  language  of  the  sea  in  all  its  aspects.  This 
interpreter  is  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad. 

In  all  the  writings  of  Mr.  Conrad  there  is  displayed  so 
much  subtle  and  searching  analysis  of  phases  of  human 
character,  such  an  individual  and  sombre  outlook  upon 
life,  so  practical  and  half-wistful  an  air,  that  for  a  com- 
plete understanding  of  them,  and  their  significance,  we 
must  learn  something  of  their  author,  what  events  have 
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influenced  his  character,  and  what  environment  has 
moulded  his  thoughts. 

Joseph  Conrad  Korzeniowski  was  born  in  Poland  in 
1856.  His  father  was  a  noted  critic  and  poet,  who  was 
arrested  by  the  Kussian  Government  shortly  before  the 
Polish  rising  of  1862.  His  mother  shortly  afterwards  was 
exiled  to  Siberia  where  she  died.  He  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  the  French  language  when  in  infancy ,but  ooir  own  to 
which  he  adds  lustre  he  did  not  commence  learning  till 
his  19th  year.  Joseph,  when  a  lad,  was  inspired  to  fight 
with  the  Turks  against  his  hereditary  enemies  the  Kussians, 
but,  not  finding  the  occupation  he  desired,  he  drifted  to 
the  sea  and  joined  a  French  ship  bound  for  the  West 
Indies. 

The  sea  quickly  claimed  him  for  its  own,  it  gripped  his 
imagination,  and  henceforward  he  made  seamanship  his 
profession.  Having  determined  upon  this  course  it  was  but 
natural  that  he  should  come  to  England,  whose  ships  were 
on  every  ocean  and  in  every  port,  and  where  opportunity 
could  be  found  of  satisfying  his  wandering  spirit.  He 
settled  down  at  Lowestoft  and  then  shipped  as  able  seaman 
on  a  collier  trading  between  there  and  the  Tyne.  He 
obtained  a  mate's  certificate  shortly  afterwards,  armed  with 
which  he  made  his  first  voyage  to  the  East,  the  glamourous 
East  that  had  ever  attracted  and  fascinated  him. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  he  roamed  about  the  waters,  on 
steam  tramps,  sailing  vessels  and  coasters,  experiencing  all 
climates,  storms  and  calms,  meeting  with  all  races  and 
types  of  men,  thus  accumulating  that  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  of  countries,  of  which  later  he  made  such  a 
splendid  use.  He  was  all  the  time  reading  widely  in 
English  and  French,  his  literary  instinct  no  doubt  driving 
him  to  select  only  the  best  writers  in  either  language.  In 
1894  Mr.  Conrad  decided  to  take  a  six  month's  rest,  during 
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which  time  he  would  do  nothing  but  dream  away  life,  and  he 
took  lodgings  somewhere  in  London.  Yery  quickly  he 
found  that  idleness  and  inaction  were  irksome,  and  the 
desire  suddenly  came  to  him  to  write.  All  that  he  had 
seen,  all  that  he  had  experienced  welled  up  in  his  imagina- 
tion, and  he  must  have  felt  that  he  could  worthily  paint 
the  scenes  and  give  to  others  some  idea  of  their  beauty  and 
significance. 

It  is  said  that  he  debated  seriously  within  himself  as  to 
the  language  in  which  he  should  select  to  write.  "  French 
at  first,"  says  Mr.  Clifford,  attracted  him  more  than 
English.  Flaubert  and  Maupassant  fascinated  him  as  no 
modern  English  authors  did,  and  so  far  as  he  can  be  said  to 
have  any  literary  parents  they  are  to  be  sought  for  in 
France  and  not  in  England."  But  he  had  sailed  under 
the  English  flag  with  English  seamen,  and  he  no  doubt 
felt  that  they  would  understand  his  message  as  no  other 
race  would  do. 

In  "Youth,"  he  gives  us  his  experience  of  his  first  journey 
as  a  mate,  and  speaking  of  the  crew  who  were  furling  the 
sails  whilst  the  boat  was  in  flames,  and  the  masts  liable 
at  any  time  to  fall  down,  he  says : 

These  were  men  without  the  drilled-in  habit  of  obedience. 
To  an  onlooker  they  would  be  a  lot  of  profane  scallywags 
without  a  redeeming  point.  What  made  them  do  it — what 
made  them  obey  me,  when  I,  thinking  consciously  how  fine 
it  was,  made  them  drop  the  bunt  of  the  foresail  twice  to 
try  and  do  it  better  1  They  had  no  professional  reputation^ 
no  examples,  no  praise.  It  wasn't  a  sense  of  duty;  they  all 
knew  well  enough  how  to  shirk  and  laze  and  dodge — when 
they  had  a  mind  to  it, — and  mostly  they  had.  Was  it  the  two 
pounds  ten  a-month  that  sent  them  there?  They  didn't  think 
their  pay  half  good  enough.  No;  it  was  something  in  them, 
something  inborn,  and  subtle  and  everlasting.  I  don't  say 
positively  that  the  crew  of  a  German  or  French  merchantman 
wouldn't  have  done  it,  but  I  doubt  whether  it  would  have 
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been  done  in  the  same  way.  There  was  a  completeness  in  it, 
something  solid  like  a  principle,  and  masterful  like  an 
instinct — a  disclosure  of  something  secret — of  that  hidden 
something,  that  gift  of  good  or  evil  that  makes  racial 
difference,  that  shapes  the  fate  of  nations. 

It  was  that  hidden  and  subtle  something  in  the  English- 
man that  appealed  to  the  analytical  soul  of  him  of  the 
Polish  race,  and  English  literature  to-day  is  the  richer  for 
that  decision.  It  is  among  the  greatest  compliments  that 
have  been  paid  to  our  race  and  our  language. 

He  commenced  "Almayer's  Folly,"  but  put  it  at  one  side 
to  take  command  of  a  river  steamer  on  the  Congo.  He  re- 
turned from  there  very  ill,  and  to  give  an  instance  of  how 
lie  profits  by  every  experience,  to  endeavour  to  penetrate 
the  mystery  and  meaning  of  life,  he  writes  in  one  of  his 
stories : 

I  have  wrestled  with  death.  It  is  the  most  unexciting 
contest  you  can  imagine.  It  takes  place  in  an  impalpable 
greyness,  with  nothing  underfoot,  with  nothing  around, 
without  spectators,  without  clamour,  without  glory,  without 
the  great  desire  of  victory,  without  the  great  fear  of  defeat, 
in  a  sickly  atmosphere  of  tepid  scepticism,  without  much 
belief  in  your  own  right,  and  still  less  in  that  of  your 
adversary.  If  such  is  the  form  of  ultimate  wisdom,  then  life 
is  a  greater  riddle  than  some  of  us  think  it  to  be.  I  was 
within  a  hair's-breadth  of  the  last  opportunity  for 
pronouncement,  and  I  found  with  humiliation  that  probably 
I  would  have  nothing  to  say  ....  perhaps  all  the  wisdom, 
and  all  truth,  and  all  sincerity,  are  just  compressed  into  that 
inappreciable  moment  of  time  in  which  we  step  over  the 
threshold  of  the  invisible. 

His  health  was  so  affected  that  after  two  years  more 
trial  he  had  to  give  up  the  sea,  the  time  of  hardship  and 
peril,  but  with  no  remembrance  of  bitterness,  and  he 
settled  down  seriously  to  literature.  He  had  observed 
much  and  experienced  much,  he  had  seen  with  the  eye 
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of  the  thinker  and  the  philosopher  the  emotions  of  men 
under  many  conditions,  he  had  accumulated  knowledge 
slowly  and  gradually,  upon  all  of  which  he  pondered  much. 
His  great  knowledge  of  the  best  that  the  French  and 
English  literature  could  offer  gave  to  him  that  intimate 
feeling  for  the  exact  value  of  every  word,  of  every  phrase, 
which  is  characteristic.  In  1895  he  published  "  Almayer' s 
Folly,"  and  shortly  afterwards  "An  Outcast  of  the  Islands," 
both  books  dealing  with  a  certain  sphere  of  life  among 
the  Malays. 

The  central  figure  of  his  first  book,  Almayer,  is  a  disap- 
pointed, nerveless  Dutchman,  who  is  so  pitiable  and  con- 
temptible a  character  that  when  he*  ultimately  drowns 
his  sorrow  in  gin  and  opium  we  feel  no  pang  of  regret. 
There  is  unconcealed  hatred  between  him  and  his  native 
wife,  but  he  loves  with  passionate  devotion  his  half  savage 
daughter,  whom  he  sends  to  an  English  Colony  to  seek  for 
culture.  Her  experience  was  not  a  happy  one  and  the 
shallowness  and  sordidness  of  social  life  in  this  colony 
is  depicted  with  many  ironic  touches.  She  ultimately  re- 
volts against  the  restraints  of  civilisation.  The  love  pas- 
sages between  her  and  her  wild  Malay  suitor  are  given 
with  vividness  and  reticence  and  we  are  gradually  led 
up  to  the  terrible  tragedy,  as  it  appears  to  Almayer,  of  her 
marriage  with  this  native. 

In  "  The  Outcast  of  the  Islands  "  we  meet  with  many 
of  the  characters  dealt  with  in  the  previous  book.  The 
gradual  fall  of  the  conceited  and  weak-minded  Willens 
is  shown  with  great  directness  and  force,  which  culminates 
in  the  inevitable  tragedy  that  ends  his  life. 

In  both  books  we  have  fine  description,  albeit  a  trifle 
overloaded,  of  tropical  scenery  and  sketches  of  character 
manifesting  the  author's  wide  knowledge  of  the  subtleties 
and  contrarities  of  human  nature. 
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His  greatest  gift  is  his  power  to  make  the  reader  see 
what  he  describes.  He  has  that  rare  quality  of  conveying 
to  our  senses  the  distinct  atmosphere  of  the  scenes  and 
places  he  pictures,  and  so  minutely  and  carefully  does  he 
obtain  this,  that  we  rise  saturated  with  the  very  air  that 
is  breathed. 

We  hear  the  howling  of  the  wind,  we  feel  the  sting  of 
the  salt  spray  on  our  cheeks,  we  gasp  and  sweat  in  the 
miasma  laden  air  stifling  with  heat,  and  we  joy  in  the 
sunlight  that  gleams  over  the  waters. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  his  power  of  conveying  atmosphere 
combined  with  analytical  painting  of  the  soul  of  Nature 
from  his  story  called  "  Heart  of  Darkness." 

We  penetrated  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  heart  of  dark- 
ness. It  was  very  quiet  there.  At  night  sometimes  the  roll 
of  drums  behind  the  curtain  of  trees  would  run  up  the  river 
and  remained  sustained  faintly,  as  if  hovering  in  the  air  high 
over  our  heads,  till  the  first  break  of  day.  Whether  it  meant 
war,  peace  or  prayer  we  could  not  tell.  The  dawns  were 
heralded  by  the  descent  of  a  chill  stillness;  the  woodcutters 
slept,  their  fires  burned  low;  the  snapping  of  a  twig  would 
make  you  start.  We  were  wanderers  on  a  pre-historic  earth, 
on  an  earth  that  wore  the  aspect  of  an  unknown  planet. 

But  suddenly,  as  we  struggled  round  a  bend,  there  would 
be  a  glimpse  of  rush  walls,  of  peaked  grass-roofs,  a  burst  of 
yells,  a  whirl  of  black  limbs,  a  mass  of  hands  clapping,  of 
feet  stamping,  of  bodies  swaying,  of  eyes  rolling,  under  the 
droop  of  heavy  and  motionless  foliage. 

The  steamer  toiled  along  slowly  on  the  edge  of  a  black 
and  incomprehensible  frenzy.  The  pre-historic  man  was 
cursing  us,  praying  to  us,  welcoming  us — who  could  tell? 

We  were  cut  off  from  the  comprehension  of  our  surround- 
ings; we  glided  past  like  phantoms,  wondering  and  secretly 
appalled,  as  some  men  would  be  before  an  enthusiastic 
outbreak  in  a  madhouse.  We  could  not  understand,  because 
we  were  too  far,  and  could  not  remember  because  we  were 
travelling  in  the  night  of  the  first  ages,  of  those  ages  that  are 
gone,  leaving  hardly  a  sign — and  no  memories.  The  earth 
seemed  unearthly. 
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We  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  shackled  form  of  a 
conquered  monster,  but  there — there  you  could  look  at  a 
thing  monstrous  and  free.  It  was  unearthly,  and  the  men 
were — no,  they  were  not  inhuman.  Well,  you  know,  that 
was  the  worst  of  it- — this  suspicion  of  their  not  being 
inhuman.  It  would  come  slowly  to  one.  They  howled  and 
leaped,  and  spun,  and  made  horrid  faces ;  but  what  thrilled 
you  was  just  the  thought  of  their  humanity — like  yours — the 
thought  of  your  remote  kinship  with  this  wild  and  passionate 
uproar.  Ugly.  Yes,  it  was  ugly  enough;  but  if  you  were 
man  enough  you  would  admit  to  yourself  that  there  was  in 
you  just  the  faintest  trace  of  a  response  to  the  terrible 
frankness  of  that  noise,  a  dim  suspicion  of  there  being  a 
meaning  in  it  which  you — you  so  remote  from  the  night  of 
the  first  ages — could  comprehend.  And  why  not? 

The  mind  of  man  is  capable  of  anything,  because  every- 
thing is  in  it,  all  the  past  as  well  as  all  the  future. 


This  extract  reveals  to  us  the  charm  and  fascina- 
tion of  Mr.  Conrad's  writings.  There  is  a  weirdness  and 
sombreness  in  displaying  the  subtle  effects  that  nature  in 
her  varying  aspects  has  upon  the  minds  of  men,  that  we 
hardly  find  elsewhere  in  our  literature.  The  artist  in  him 
pierces  beneath  the  veil  that  hides  from  us  the  inner  mean- 
ings of  life,  we  feel  in  touch  with  the  great  sincerities  of 
life,  and  by  the  "  power  of  the  written  word  "  we  obtain 
that  glimpse  of  truth  which  he  so  desires  us  to  catch.  In 
his  comprehension  of  the  pettiness  of  man's  life  in  the  face 
of  the  great  forces  which  have  moulded  man,  he  shows  that 
simple  grandeur  of  soul  that  is  so  evidenced  in  some  of  the 
greater  Russian  novelists. 

In  1898  he  published  "  The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus,"  in 
which  he  shows  himself  at  his  best.  The  story  has  no  plot, 
it  is  a  simple  account  of  the  voyage  of  a  sailing-vessel  from 
Bombay  to  London.  But  what  interests  us  is  his  delinea- 
tion of  nautical  character,  the  mute  heroism  and  the 
squalidness  of  seafaring  life,  of  the  intimate  personal  feel- 
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ing  of  the  sailors  for  their  ship.     Speaking  of  the  captain 
who  is  on  the  bridge  during  a  storm,  he  writes : 

He  kept  his  gaze  riveted  upon  her  as  a  loving  man  who 
watches  the  unselfish  toil  of  a  delicate  woman  upon  the 
slender  thread  of  whose  existence  is  hung  the  whole  meaning 
and  joy  of  the  world.  We  all  watched  her.  She  was 
beautiful  and  had  a  weakness.  We  loved  her  no  less  for  that. 
We  admired  her  qualities  aloud,  we  boasted  of  them  to 
one  another  as  though  they  had  been  our  own,  and  the 
consciousness  of  her  only  fault  we  kept  buried  in  the  silence 
of  our  profound  affection.  She  was  born  in  the  thundering 
peal  of  hammers  in  black  eddies  of  smoke  under  a  grey  sky 
on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde.  The  clamorous  and  sombre 
stream  gives  birth  to  things  of  beauty  that  float  away  into 
the  sunshine  of  the  world  to  be  loved  by  men. 

This  fine  expression  of  the  feeling  that  exists  between 
men  and  their  ships  could  only  be  written  by  one  who  has 
answered  the  call  of  the  sea,  the  sea  which  gives  to  its  lover 
largeness  and  simplicity  of  mind.  It  is  this  senti- 
ment that  makes  the  old-time  mariner  regret  the  passing 
away  of  the  stately  sailing  vessel.  Mr.  Conrad  does  not 
idealise  his  shipmates,  but  we  attain  a  new  insight  into 
their  reserve  of  human  worth  and  courage — unconscious, 
doubtless,  and  seamed  with  many  weaknesses.  We  know 
intimately  the  whole  of  the  crew  from  the  old  silent  sea- 
man who,  out  of  forty-five  years  on  the  sea,  had  spent  but 
forty  months  on  land,  to  the  wretched  malingering  nigger 
and  his  ceaseless  shirking  of  work.  We  enjoy  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  men  and  feel  the  fineness  of  the  touch  of  con- 
temptuous irony  with  which  he  depicts  the  character  of 
Donkin  the  man  who  was  ever  grumbling  and  shirking 
work — 

The  man  who  can't  do  most  things  and  won't  do  the  rest. 
The  sympathetic  and  deserving  creature  that  knows  all  about 
his  rights,  but  knows  nothing  of  courage,  of  endurance  and 
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of  the  unexpressed  faith,  of  the  unspoken  loyalty,  that  knits 
together  a  ship's  company.  The  independent  offspring  of 
the  ignoble  freedom  of  the  slums,  full  of  disdain  and  hate 
for  the  austere  servitude  of  the  sea. 

This  book  proved  its  writer  to  possess  unmistakeably  an 
analytical  psychologic  faculty  of  a  delicate  kind,  a  power  of 
description  more  subjective  than  had  hitherto  been  fully 
known,  and  to  have  written  a  book  that  at  a  bound  carried 
its  author  into  the  front  rank  of  our  writers  of  the  sea. 

In  1898  lie  published  a  volume  of  short  stories  under  the 
title  of  "  Tales  of  Unrest/'  Three  of  the  stories  treat  of 
life  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  where  "  green  isles  scattered 
through  the  calm  of  noonday  lie  upon  the  level  of  a 
polished  sea,  like  a  handful  of  emeralds  on  a  buckler  of 
steel."  There  is  no  brisk  action,  no  breathless  dialogue, 
we  are  captivated  by  the  charm  and  magic  of  the  words 
and  the  poetic  appreciation  of  the  landscape.  He  paints 
the  scenes  with  such  delicacy  and  richness  of  tints,  all  so 
harmoniously  blended,  and  with  such  largeness  and  clear- 
ness of  imagination  that  they  are  placed  before  us  in  un- 
forgettable reality.  Here  is  an  instance  of  his  beautiful 
imagery : 

The  bay  was  like  a  bottomless  pit  of  intense  light.  The 
circular  sheet  of  water  reflected  a  luminous  sky,  and  the 
shores  enclosing  it  made  an  opaque  ring  of  earth  floating 
in  an  emptiness  of  transparent  blue.  The  hills,  purple  and 
arid,  stood  out  heavily  on  the  sky;  their  summits  seemed  to 
fade  into  a  coloured  tremble  as  of  ascending  vapour ;  their 
steep  sides  were  streaked  with  the  green  of  narrow  ravines. 
....  A  torrent  wound  about  like  a  dropped  thread. 
Clumps  of  fruit-trees  marked  the  villages;  slim  palms  put 
their  nodding  heads  together  above  the  low  houses;  dried 
palm-leaf  roofs  shone  afar,  like  roofs  of  gold,  behind  the 
dark  colonnades  of  tree  trunks;  figures  passed  vivid  and 
vanishing;  the  smoke  of  fires  stood  upright  above  the  masses 
of  flowering  bushes;  bamboo  fences  glittered  running  away 
in  broken  lines  between  the  fields. 
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A  sudden  cry  on  the  shore  sounded  plaintive  in  the 
distance,  and  ceased  abruptly,  as  if  stifled  in  the  downpour 
of  sunshine ;  a  puff  of  breeze  made  a  flash  of  darkness  on  the 
smooth  water,  touched  our  faces,  and  became  forgotten. 
Nothing  moved.  The  sun  blazed  down  into  a  shadowless 
hollow  of  colour  and  stillness. 


The  story  "An  Outpost  of  Progress "  is  a  vivid  and 
tragic  portrayal  of  the  effects  of  the  contact  with  elemental 
nature  and  the  surrounding  savagery  on  two  Frenchmen. 
He  reviews  with  grim  irony  the  manufactured  man  of 
present-day  civilisation,  the  man  who  lacks  independent 
thought,  all  initiative,  all  departure  from  routine,  and 
when  the  test  of  life  comes,  the  opportunity  to  prove  his  true 
worth,  society  has  so  coddled  him  and  cared  for  him,  that 
lie  is  an  abject  failure. 

In  1900  he  published  "  Lord  Jim,"  his  longest  and  from 
some  points  of  view  his  best  book.  It  is  the  searching 
study  of  a  man  who,  when  a  moment  of  great  trial  came  to 
him,  failed.  He  never  forgets  this  failure,  and  when  years 
afterwards  the  opportunity  comes  to  retrieve  himself, 
before  God,  he  takes  it. 

Jim  is  the  mate  of  a  pilgrim  ship,  with  a  cowardly 
captain  and  crew.  One  calm  night  the  iron  of  the  bulk- 
head is  discovered  to  have  bulged  and  it  is  apparently  only 
a  question  of  a  few  moments  for  the  ship  to  keep  afloat. 
A  panic  seizes  the  few  white  men,  except  Jim.  Without 
waking  the  sleeping  pilgrims  they  launch  a  boat,  and  dis- 
cover they  have  left  behind  them  one  of  the  men,  who, 
unknown  to  them,  had  suddenly  expired.  Jim,  who  has 
all  along  looked  on  these  proceedings  with  disgust,  and 
has  kept  aloof  from  all  their  endeavours,  hearing  them 
call  out  to  the  man  to  jump,  and  knowing  his  own  helpless- 
ness with  800  men  aboard  and  but  six  boats,  obeys  an 
uncontrollable  impulse  and  jumps.  The  steamer,  however, 
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does  not  sink,  it  is  discovered  next  day  and  towed  to  the 
nearest  port.  That  is  all,  and  yet  upon  it  is  based  a  minute 
study  of  the  human  mind. 

Here  was  Jim,  who,  from  a  lad  had  been  preparing  him- 
self for  all  difficulties  that  could  beset  one  on  land  or 
water,  had  missed  his  chance.  He  cannot  to  himself  justify 
his  cowardice  in  leaving  those  helpless  men  on  that  ship, 
men  full  of  faith  in  the  superior  knowledge  of  the  white 
man.  He  is  disgraced  before  the  world. 

Jim  is  of  the  small,  the  very  small  minority.  The  lack  of 
honour  makes  life  impossible.  It  is  a  subject  of  most 
delicate  and  elusive  shades,  and  manifests  to  us  how  in- 
evitably the  human  tragedy  and  comedy  form  part  of  the 
great  scheme  of  nature.  The  vivid  light  of  an  acute  and 
subtle  intellect  is  thrown  upon  the  working  of  Jim's  mind, 
no  evidence  is  omitted  in  his  favour  nor  disfavour.  The 
author's  deep  sympathy  excludes  him  from  taking  sides, 
everything  is  given  its  due.  Jim  stands  for  humanity. 
There  are  hosts  of  living  characters  brought  into  the  book, 
all  sketched  with  the  same  care,  but  at  no  time  do  we  lose 
sight  of  the  main  issue,  the  examination  of  a  man's  soul. 
The  book  suffers  because  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  it  is 
told  by  Marlow  to  his  friends  after  dinner,  an  illusion  im- 
possible to  sustain,  so  closely  reasoned,  so  involved  is  the 
story.  Like  all  his  longer  books  its  value  is  impaired  by 
his  method  of  ordering  his  narrative.  He  commences  in 
the  middle,  then  reverts  to  the  beginning,  finds  that  he 
must  weave  in  some  new  thread,  and  so  backwards  and  for- 
wards he  skips.  In  "  Nostromo  "  a  later  novel,  close  atten- 
tion is  necessary  to  know  if  we  are  at  times  in  the  present, 
future  or  past. 

The  scholarly  thoroughness  of  Mr.  Conrad's  methods,  to 
my  mind,  lends  itself  better  to  the  short  story,  not  that  in 
which  the  French  have  so  excelled,  but  rather  what  may  be 
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termed  the  concentrated  novel.  In  "  Youth  "  a  volume  of 
three  stories  published  in  1902,  there  is  one  called  "  The 
Heart  of  Darkness  "  that  grips  me  as  does  no  other  story  I 
have  ever  read.  It  is  a  psychological  masterpiece.  In  the 
subtlety  of  his  criticism  of  life  he  is  therein  at  his  best.  It 
is  a  study  of  the  Belgian  Congo,  and  he  gives  us  an  acute 
analysis  of  the  deterioration  of  the  morale  of  the  white 
man  away  from  the  restraint  of  European  civilisation. 

In  it  his  style  is  more  concentrated,  his  phrases  are  more 
filled  with  imaginative  detail  than  in  any  other  of  his  books. 
We  weary  under  an  exhausting  series  of  sensations,  under 
a  tension  that  never  slackens.  It  is  an  experience  of  the 
soul,  a  soul  that  craves  to  plumb  the  hidden  depths  of  life. 
The  story,  I  am  afraid,  will  not  appeal  to  the  majority, 
it  is  too  disturbing  to  many  of  their  cherished  ideals,  the 
cheap  platitudes  of  life  avail  them  not  as  a  comfort  and  a 
solace  in  such  experiences  as  are  passed  through  in  this 
book.  The  story  is  told  an  a  cruising  yawl  in  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  Thames,  whilst  waiting  for  the  turn  of  the 
tide. 

The  narrator  evokes  the  spirit  of  the  past,  recalls  the 
great  names  of  those  who  have  passed  down  this  historic 
river  and  when  Britain  with  its  swamps,  its  forests,  its 
jungles,  and  its  savages,  was  the  heart  of  darkness,  to  those 
venturesome  Romans  who  dared  to  penetrate  it.  He  pro- 
ceeds to  an  outpost  of  civilisation,  and  passes  on  his  way  a 
French  man-of-war,  engaged  in  the  task  of  civilising, 
which  he  sketches  with  that  delicate  touch  of  irony  of 
which  he  is  a  master — 

In  the  empty  immensity  of  earth,  sky  and  water  there 
she  was  incomprehensible,  firing  into  a  continent.  Pop 
would  go  one  of  the  eight-inch  guns ;  a  small  flame  would 
dart  and  vanish,  a  little  white  smoke  would  disappear,  a 
tiny  projectile  would  give  a  feeble  screech — and  nothing 
happened. 
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There  was  a  touch  of  insanity  in  the  proceeding,  a  sense 
of  lugubrious  drollery  in  the  sight ;  and  it  was  not  dissipated 
by  someone  on  board  assuring  me  earnestly  there  was  a 
camp  of  natives — he  called  them  enemies ! — hidden  out  of 
sight  somewhere. 

He  meets  with  strange  and  terrible  sights  on  the  Congo, 
gives  vivid  pictures  of  the  sufferings  of  the  natives,  to 
whom  he  says,  "  the  outraged  law  like  the  bursting  shells 
had  come,  an  insoluble  mystery  from  over  the  sea." 

We  have  sketches  of  the  Belgian  methods  of  civilising, 
and  the  character  of  the  men  who  are  sent  there,  as  the 

Eldorado  Exploring  Expedition,  whose  talk  was  the  talk 
of  sordid  buccaneers ;  it  was  reckless  without  hardihood, 
greedy  without  audacity  and  cruel  without  courage;  there 
was  not  an  atom  of  foresight  or  of  serious  intention  in  the 
whole  batch  of  them,  and  they  didn't  seem  aware  these  things 
are  wanted  for  the  work  of  the  world.  To  tear  treasures  out 
of  the  bowels  of  the  land  was  their  desire,  with  no  more 
moral  purpose  at  the  back  of  it  than  there  is  in  burglars 
breaking  into  a  safe. 

The  man,  Kurtz,  they  are  sent  to  relieve  is  a  man 
of  noble  aims  and  sentiments,  and  the  most  success- 
ful collector  of  ivory  the  Company  has.  But  even 
they  like  not  his  methods  of  obtaining  it,  they  call  it 
"  unsound."  His  pallisade  is  decorated  with  human  heads, 
he  has  unlimited  power  over  all  the  chiefs,  they  come  be- 
fore him  crawling ;  he  goes  away  for  weeks  in  the  interior 
to  hunt  for  ivory,  he  would  forget  himself  amongst  these 
people;  he  is  the  object  of  unutterable  rites.  The  man  is 
unsound  at  the  core,  he  had  as  the  narrator  says  "  no  public 
opinion  to  control  him,  a  force  which  we  are  apt  to  over- 
look in  the  consciousness  of  our  moral  strength  "  and  his 
passions  were  let  loose,  but  the  wilderness  had.  found  him, 
out  and  had  taken  on  him  a  terrible  vengeance. 
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He  was  dying  and  it  is  only  at  his  last  gasp  that  he 
seemed  to  realise  the  terrible  life  he  had  led. 

I  was  fascinated.  It  was  as  though  a  veil  had  been  rent. 
I  saw  on  that  ivory  face  the  expression  of  sombre  pride,  of 
ruthless  power,  of  craven  terror,  of  an  intense  and  hopeless 
despair.  Did  he  live  his  life  again  in  every  detail  of  desire, 
temptation  and  surrender  during  that  supreme  moment  of 
complete  knowledge?  He  cried  in  a  whisper  at  some  image, 
at  some  vision — he  cried  out  twice  a  cry  that  was  no  more 
than  a  breath.  The  horror  !  The  horror  1 

It  is  impossible  to  suggest  the  power  with  which  is  sketched 
the  presentation  of  this  moral  wreck.  The  book  is  not  to 
be  taken  up  when  one  is  depressed.  The  mystery  and 
gloom  of  savage  places  obsesses  the  imagination.  You 
feel  the  isolation  of  the  unnerved,  degenerate  whites  in 
the  midst  of  incomprehensible  nature,  terrible  and  ob- 
scure, which  seems  to  threaten  their  own  creed  and  concep- 
tion of  life.  The  wilderness  fascinates  and  oppresses  you 
with  its  insistent  horror.  The  humoiur  and  irony  are  sub- 
dued to  the  surroundings.  The  picture  of  tropical  nature 
with  its  luxuriant  strength  and  its  fascination  and  the  seed 
of  peril  within  that  is  hinted  at,  sears  into  the  soul. 

"  Youth  "  is  the  shortest  of  the  three  stories  and  gives 
the  title  to  this  book.  It  exhibits  the  same  vivid  observa- 
tion, the  same  restraint  and  artful  choice  of  words.  It 
typifies  the  youthful  zest  and  appreciation  of  the  adventur- 
ous in  life  and  glorifies  its  strength  and  imagination. 
But  youth  to  Mr.  Conrad  is  not  the  time  of  irresponsibility 
and  pleasure,  of  no  thought  for  the  purpose  and  object  of 
life;  it  is  the  trial,  the  test  of  life.  Youth  joys  in  the 
thrill  of  danger  and  adventure,  and  nothing  can  daunt 
its  spirit  of  hope. 

To  the  narrator  who  ships  as  second  mate  on  his  first 
journey  to  the  East  (he  is  but  twenty)  in  "  an  old  rattletrap 
carting  about  the  world  a  lot  of  coal  for  a  freight  "  the 
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voyage  stands  for  '  an  illustration  of  life,  a  symbol  of  exis- 
tence." This  coal  boat,  the  "  Judea,"  was  destined  for 
Bankok. 

They  are  so  beset  with  accidents,  that,  it  is  not  until 
six  months  have  elapsed  and  three  fresh  crews  have  signed 
on,  they  make  their  journey.  He  has  time  in  the  long 
interval  for  reading,  and  incidentally  we  are  given  a  side- 
light on  his  literary  preference.  He  says  : 

I  read  for  the  first  time  "  Sartor  Resartus  "  and  Burnaby's 
"  Ride  to  Khiva."  I  didn't  understand  much  of  the  first 
then,  but  I  remember  I  preferred  the  soldier  to  the  philosopher 
at  the  time,  a  preference  which  life  has  only  confirmed. 
One  was  a  man,  the  other  was  either  more — or  less. 

Misfortune  dogs  them  the  whole  way,  fire  breaks  out  in 
the  hold  culminating  in  an  explosion.  But  their  spirits 
are  not  daunted.  "  That  crew  of  Liverpool  hard  cases  had 
in  them  the  right  stuff.  Its  my  experience  they  always 
have,"  he  says.  "  It  is  the  sea  that  gives  it — the  vastness, 
the  loneliness  surrounding  their  dark  stolid  souls."  When 
at  length  they  are  compelled  to  abandon  the  ship,  his  only 
thought  is  that  he  would  see  the  East  first  as  a  commander 
of  a  small  boat.  He  apostrophises. 

Oh  the  glamour  of  youth,  oh  the  fire  of  it,  more  dazzling 
than  the  flames  of  the  ship,  throwing  a  magic  light  on  the 
wide  earth,  leaping  audaciously  to  the  sky,  presently  to  be 
quenched  by  time,  more  cruel,  more  pitiless,  more  bitter 
than  the  sea — and,  like  the  flames  of  the  burning  ship, 
surrounded  by  an  impenetrable  night. 

When  in  their  small  boats  they  see  the  last  of  their  ship 
they  make  for  land  some  hundred  miles  away  and  he  parts 
company  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  arises.  He  is  the  first 
to  land,  beating  the  flagship  of  his  captain  by  three  hours, 
thus  youth  justifies  its  confidence  and  its  daring.  Closely 
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akin  to  the  hopeful  buoyant  spirit  of  the  mate  is  the  path- 
etic spectacle  of  the  old  captain  anxious  to  save  his  first 
command.  He  meets  all  trials  and  dangers  with  a  daunt- 
less spirit,  but  is  conquered  at  last  by  that  greatest  of 
all  terrors  of  the  sea,  fire.  The  story  is  told  with  great 
humour  and  we  realise  the  bravery  and  heroism  of  the  sea- 
faring man.  The  book  is  an  epic  in  little  of  the  sea  and 
the  sailorman  has  met  with  a  chronicler  of  knowledge  and 
sympathy. 

"  The  Typhoon. "  which  Mr.  Conrad  published  in  1903 
deals  also  with  the  sea,  and  the  description  of  a 
typhoon  can  scarcely  be  matched  even  in  his  own  writings. 
It  describes  at  length  one  great  storm  and  its  effect  on  a 
handful  of  white  men  aboard  a  steamer  in  the  China  seas. 
He  insists  again  on  the  power  ocf  the  wrath  of  the  sea 
to  bring  out  the  best — or  the  worst — in  man.  It  is  under 
stress  of  trial  that  man  comes  to  know  his  own  worth. 
The  captain  of  the  Nanshan  is  a  stolid  Belfast  skipper 
without  a  gleam  of  imagination  or  a  trace  of  humour. 

A  silent  man  who  speaking  to  his  first  officer  said : 

I  can't  understand  what  you  can  find  to  talk  about. 
Two  solid  hours.  I  am  not  blaming  you.  I  see  people 
ashore  at  it  all  day  long,  and  then  in  the  evening  they  sit 
down  and  keep  at  it  over  the  drinks.  Must  be  saying  the 
same  things  over  and  over  again.  I  can't  understand. 

He  had  sailed  over  many  waters  and  had  encountered 
the  usual  storms,  but  not  until  he  commanded  this  boat 
had  he  met  with  the  "  immeasurable  strength  and  im- 
moderate '  wrath  of  the  sea.' '  Yet  he  meets  this  terrible 
experience  with  unwavering  courage  and  in  a  most  matter 
of  fact  way. 

His  duty  is  to  save  his  ship  if  possible  and  without  recog- 
nising he  has  done  anything  unusual  he  brings  her  safely 
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to  her  destination.  The  describing  of  the  storm  is  more 
subjective  in  manner  than  in  his  earlier  book  "  The  Nigger 
of  the  Narcissus."  It  is  not  merely  a  phenomenon  of 
Nature  described  by  a  spectator,  it  is  an  experience,  an 
experience  of  the  soul.  He  sees  his  subject  in  its  place 
as  part  of  a  whole — of  a  system.  The  development  and 
analysis  of  character  under  the  action  of  the  storm  is  his 
primary  work  and  he  never  neglects  it.  As  for  instance — 


The  real  thing  came  at  last.  It  was  something  formidable 
and  swift  like  the  sudden  smashing  of  a  vial  of  wrath. 
It  seemed  to  explode  all  round  the  ship  with  an  overpowering 
concussion  and  a  rush  of  great  waters  as  if  an  immense  dam 
had  been  blown  up  to  windward.  In  an  instant  the  men 
had  lost  touch  of  each  other.  This  is  the  disintegrating  power 
of  a  great  wind;  it  isolates  one's  kind.  An  earthquake,  a 
landslip,  an  avalanche  overtake  a  man  incidentally  as  it 
were — without  passion.  A  furious  gale  attacks  him  like  a 
personal  enemy,  tries  to  grasp  his  limbs,  fastens  upon  his 
mind,  seeks  to  rout  his  very  spirit  out  of  him. 


A  curious  touch  of  irony  ends  the  book.  The  captain 
writes  the  account  of  his  experience  to  his  wife,  who,  in 
a  snug  villa,  reclining  in  a  hammock  chair,  in  a  room  filled 
with  gimcrack  furniture  and  ornaments,  reads  it  and  finds 
it  prosy. 

Mr.  Conrad  has  published  since  1903  "  Nostromo,"  a 
tale  of  a  South  American  Republic,  and  as  he  has  led  us 
to  expect,  it  is  soaked  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Spanish 
speaking  people.  His  last  book,  published  in  1906,  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Mirror  of  the  Sea  "  is  a  series  of  delightful 
sketches  of  the  sea  and  the  ships  in  which  he  has  sailed. 
Every  line  reveals  the  charm  that  the  seafaring  life  had 
for  him,  and  the  joy  with  which  he  recalls  the  memories 
of  the  past. 
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He  has  written  several  stories  along  with  Mr.  Hueffer, 
but  he  has  too  strong  an  individuality  to  be  able  to  do 
himself  justice,  when  writing  in  collaboration  with  anyone 
and  although  the  books  are  above  the  average  novel  they 
do  not  attain  that  high  standard  which  Mr.  Conrad  has 
forced  us  to  expect. 

In  reading  the  novels  of  Mr.  Conrad  one  feels  conscious 
of  the  high  purpose  and  ideals  which  he  ever  holds  in  view. 
There  is^o  pandering  to  the  popular  mind.  He  is  not 
a  writer  of  stories  with  which  to  pass  away  an  idle  hour. 
The  novelist  to  him  is  "  the  preserver  and  expounder  of 
human  experience."  We  must  not  look  to  him  as  a  story 
teller  with  the  usual  methods  of  solution  by  rewards  and 
punishments.  The  artist  in  him  demands  that  he  must 
be  true  to  the  great  world  of  nature.  There  is  no  finality 
in  life,  so  his  books  end  as  an  episode  in  life  ends. 
This  to  the  idle  reader  creates  a  feeling  of  unrest,  it 
is  disquieting,  what  he  desires  is  recreation  and  repose. 
Hence  the  popular  novelist  rewards  the  righteous  and 
punishes  the  wicked — and  such  to  him  is  life.  To  Mr. 
Conrad  fiction  is  "  human  history  or  it  is  nothing." 

He  has  seen  and  observed  life,  he  has  caught  glimpses 
here  and  there  of  the  very  soul  of  man  and  nature.  He 
has  that  sympathy  which  enables  him  also  to  take  in  the 
whole  inner  meaning  of  a  beautiful  scene  or  of  a  raging 
tempest,  and  the  vivid  impression  he  can  retain  until  he 
has  time  to  articulate  it  in  words. 

To  attain  this  end  he  considers  not  material  reward,  but 
the  dignity  of  his  work.  He  says,  "  I  don't  like  work — 
no  man  does — but  I  like  what  is  in  work — the  chance  to 
find  yourself."  Every  sentence,  every  word,  shows  signs 
of  thought,  nothing  is  writ  lightly,  and  sincerity  gives 
to  each  phrase  the  ring  of  a  living  voice.  His  veneration 
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for  the  beauties  and  possibilities  of  the  language  is  evi- 
denced in  all  he  writes  and  although  at  times  he  verges  on 
preciosity,  it  is  not  with  affectation,  but  rather  through 
the  desire  of  a  sympathetic  and  fastidious  temperament  to 
convey  the  exact  shade  of  meaning,  a  sincere  endeavour 
to  give  us  the  spirit  that  dwells  within  the  fastnesses  of 
nature — and  to  make  us  see.  And  if  he  takes  infinite  pains 
to  express  his  thoughts  and  ideas,  he  demands  equally  of 
his  readers  the  whole  of  their  attention  and  thought.  He 
is  not  to  be  skipped  over,  every  perusal  will  reveal  hitherto 
undetected  beauties  of  language  and  subtleties  of  thought. 
The  outlook  upon  life  is  distinct  and  individual.  There  is 
about  it  combined  with  the  vivid  and  melodious  phrasing, 
a  dreamy  sombreness,  a  spirit  oif  brooding  reverie  foreign 
to  our  native  writers. 

He  sees  in  everything  the  significant  fact;  what  is 
fundamental  and  enduring.  He  fared  forth  into  the  world 
as  an  untried  youth,  greedy  of  experience  and  full  of  hope, 
endowed  by  a  psychological  insight  and  power  of  analysis 
rare,  and  after  many  years  of  wanderings  in  all  parts,  his 
inherent  belief  in  the  unbounded  possibilities  of  life  and 
the  progress  of  the  human  race  was  justified. 

But  it  is  as  no  apostle  of  the  obvious  that  he  writes.  He 
develops  and  analyses  human  nature  in  all  its  hidden 
workings  and  inmost  thoughts,  he  sees  the  mysterious  world 
that  lies  behind  the  apparent  and  such  is  his  mastery 
of  our  language,  his  genius  for  the  right  word,  the  telling 
phrase  that  he  makes  us  "  think  thoughts  sapping  to  the 
very  core  of  life  itself."  His  point  of  view  and  his  mode 
of  expression  are  distinctly  his  own.  He  conveys  to  us 
the  meaning  of  life,  he  looks  at  things  with  the  eye  of 
eternity  and  we  realise  how  insignificant  are  our  little 
differences  and  the  things  we  emphasise  so  much. 
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He  justifies  to  us  in  all  his  works  the  aim  of  the  novelist 
which  he  himself  says  is : 

To  arrest  for  the  space  of  a  breath  the  hands  busy  about 
the  work  of  the  earth  and  compel  men  entranced  by  the 
sight  of  distant  goals  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  the 
surrounding  vision  of  form  and  colour  of  sunshine  and 
shadow,  to  make  them  pause  for  a  look,  for  a  sigh,  for  a 
smile — such  is  the  aim,  .difficult  and  evanescent  and  reserved 
only  for  a  very  few  to  achieve.  But  sometimes  by  the 
deserving  and  the  fortunate  even  that  task  is  accomplished. 
And  when  it  is  accomplished — behold  !  All  the  truth  of  life 
is  there,  a  moment  of  vision,  a  smile — and  the  return  to  an 
eternal  rest. 
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A  WHITE  ROSE. 
By  GEORGE  MILNER. 

I. 

'*T^WAS  only  a  wild  white  rose 

He  had  gathered  for  her  to  wear, 
And  set  in  her  bosom  fair, 
Her  bosom   snowy   and   cold : 
She  plucked  the  petals  and  threw 
Them  one   by  one   on   the   stream, 
And  her  true-hearted  lover  knew 
That  lost  was  the  beautiful  dream, 
The  dream  he  had  nourished  of  old. 

II. 

'Tis  gone,  but  it's  nothing  I  care/' 
She  cries  with  a  toss  of  her  hair 
And  a  laugh  that  scornfully  rings, 
As  the  naked  stem  she  flings 
On  the  river  hurrying  by : 
He  turns,  with  a  bitter  sigh 
To  the  dreary  moor  and  is  gone : 
She  has  thrown  a  true  heart  away, 
And  stands  by  the  river  alone; 
She  will  weep  for  him  night  and  day, 
And  in  widowed  solitude  yearn; 
But  the  love  for  ever  is  lost, 
And  the  rose  on  the  streamlet  tost 
Will  never  return. 


GEORGE  WITHER. 

From  the  portrait  in  his  "  Emblem.es,"  1635. 


GEORGE  WITHER  (1588—1667) 
By  WILLIAM  C.  HALL. 

No  English  author  of  mark  is  so  swathed  in  the 
unnecessary,  so  inconceivably  dilated  and  spread  out.  He 
seems  to  live  in  a  fen-land  of  the  imagination,  with 
immeasurable  flat,  soggy  acres  stretching  to  the  horizon,  and 
here  and  there,  among  the  rushes,  a  bed  of  marsh-flowers 
of  exceeding  beauty.  /.  L.  Guiney. 

A  COMPLETE  collection  of  the  works  of  George 
Wither  has  not  yet  been  made;  for  his  sake  and 
our  own  let  us  hope  it  never  will  be.  But  he  has  for 
his  monument,  or  heavy  tomb,  a  pile  of  dreadful  volumes 
in  libraries  of  ordinary  worldliness.  Unto  one  of  these, 
for  that  my  own  shelves  in  their  courtesy  to  what  would 
be  elegant  in  a  literary  form  protest  against  the  cumbrous, 
I  have  had  journeyings,  and  have  sometimes  come  the 
way  back  with  little  besides  my  scallop-shell.  I  do  not 
advise  anyone  to  read  all  the  extant  words  of  George 
Wither,  even  for  curiosity :  this  life  is  too  brief  a  portion 
of  our  being,  and  the  human  mind  is  too  precious  for  such 
employment.  I  have  in  these  late  days  more  than  once 
lost  the  real  sense  of  my  soul  as  I  have  honestly  ploughed 
in  desolate  fields ;  in  brief,  I  have  been  on  too  close  terms 
of  company  with  the  subject  of  this  paper  to  be  a  rational 
man.  Yet,  for  these  words,  I  am  not  inviting  you  to 
ridicule.  But,  if  with  me  you  are  of  those  whose  sight  of 
a  few  good  things  in  an  author  gives  you  a  greedy  eye  for 
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everything,  laugh  with  me  until  we  come  again  to  sane- 
ness. 

Of  the  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Wither  is  the 
most  spontaneous  :  by  which  I  mean  that  he  is  the  most 
fluent  and  most  impulsive.  The  first  definition  alas !  re- 
quires no  defence;  the  second  to  be  justified  calls  only 
for  this  remark,  that  Suckling  and  his  race  are  inspired 
by  an  object — some  gracious  doubtful  lady  is  hard  by— 
whereas  Wither — I  speak  of  him  at  his  best — is  expressive 
and  voluble  of  an  idea,  an  idea  which  did  two  things  for 
him,  brought  him  the  full  love  of  a  good  woman,  and  sent 
him  to  prison.  This  spontaneity  as  a  literary  fact  is  note- 
worthy :  without  it  he  could  not  have  given  us  the  delicate 
lines  by  which  we  are  particularly  to  remember  him,  lines 
which  are  delicate  simply  because  they  were  not  beaten  out 
— they  bear  the  marks  of  no  tool.  His  genius  lay  in  this, 
that  he  had  an  exceptional  facility  for  the  immediate 
representation  of  sudden  and  incidental  conceptions — the 
defection  of  his  later  work,  of  all  his  work  except  that  of 
his  earliest  literary  period,  is  largely  a  defection  of  ideas ; 
it  is  not  so  much  want  of  comprehensive  expression  as 
of  thoughts  and  sentiments  that  merit  expression.  His 
prose,  even  where  most  garrulous,  fails  not  to  reveal  what 
he  has  in  his  mind ;  but  what  he  has  in  his  mind  does  not 
need  such  voluminous  exposition.  If  in  reading  books,  you 
read  pages,  read  all  Wither — he  has  sufficient  for  your 
continuous  feast ;  but  if  in  reading  pages,  you  read  books, 
keep  your  eye  with  all  diligence  upon  not  more  than  three 
hundred.  The  rest  is  the  remnant  of  Israel,  of  which  the 
larger  part  has  no  desert  save  to  remain  promiscuously 
in  exile. 

George  Wither — or  Withers,  as  his  name  is  sometimes 
given — was  born  at  Bentworth,  near  Alton,  Hampshire, 
on  June  llth,  1588.  He  was  a  first  child,  but  of  whom, 
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there  has  been  a  partial  misunderstanding.  I  make  men- 
tion of  his  parents  only  for  the  purpose  of  a  correction. 
Mr.  Sidney  Lee  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography, 
following  the  tradition  of  Sir  Samuel  Egerton  Brydges, 
makes  him  by  his  father,  George  Wither,  the  son  of  Anne 
(nee  Searle).  This  tradition,  as  Mr.  Frank  Sidgwick,  in 
the  introduction  to  his  edition  of  the  chief  works  of  the 
poet,  clearly,  I  think,  proves,  is  erroneous :  the  Christian 
name  of  his  mother  is  stated  in  his  father's  will  to  be 
Mary,  and  Wither  himself  writes  in  A  Sacrifice  of  Praise 
and  Prayer  (1661)  : 

The  families  from  which  I  was  designed 

To  take  my  being,  Thou  hast  now  twice  joined — 

A  reference  to  the  marriage  of  his  son  Robert  to  Eliza- 
beth Hunt— 

And  their  two  surnames,  being  joined  together, 
Denominate  my  grandson  Hunt  L'Wither. 

The  conclusion  is  that  his  mother's  maiden  name  was 
Mary  Hunt ;  and  Mr.  Sidgwick  not  only  gives  us  this,  but 
shows  how  the  traditional  error  arose. 

According  to  Anthony-a-Wood — not  an  inerrant  chron- 
icler, we  must  bear  in  mind — Wither  was  "  educated  in 
grammatical  learning  under  the  noted  schoolmaster  of 
those  parts  called  John  Greaves  of  Colemore,  the  father  of 
John  Greaves,  Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy  at 
Oxford,  and  Thomas  Greaves,  D.D.,  *  a  man  of  great 
learning.' ' 

In  1603  he  left  this  school, 

No  whit  in  grammar  rules  to  seek, 
In  Lillie's  Latin,  nor  in  Camden's  Greek, 

and  entered  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  His  connection 
with  Magdalen  is  not  disputed,  although  his  name  is  not 
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included  in  the  College  records,  nor  is  it  to  be  found  in  the 
University  matriculation  registers.  The  explanation  is 
that  he  was  a  non-foundationer  of  Magdalen  and  as  such, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  would  not  be  men- 
tioned in  its  records,  and  that  he  may  have  been  admitted 
either  without  matriculation  or  without  certification  of  it. 
At  Oxford,  from  certain  lines  in  Abuses  Stript  and  Whipt 
in  which  he  tells  us 

That  perhaps  may  be  the  reason  why 
I  know  so  little  in  philosophy, 

and  from  a  confusion  of  classical  references  he  makes  in 
several  of  his  poems,  we  judge  he  was  "  an  idle  freshman." 
To  his  undergraduate  days  is  attributed  the  song  "  I  loved 
a  lass,  a  fair  one,"  a  jovial  strain  of  careless  verses  which 
with  its  "  Falero,  lero,  loo  "  may  be  taken  as  an  anticipa- 
tion of  "  Shall  I  wasting  in  despair?  "  I  think  the  opinion 
has  not  been  hazarded  before;  and  I  am  sensitive  to  the 
charge  that  any  child  in  books  can  make  guesses;  but  I 
have  a  strong  fancy  that  some  of  the  lyrics  interwoven  in 
Fair  Virtue  belong  to  this  period.  They  strike  me  as 
being,  apart  from  their  metrical  inferiority,  less  concise 
and  certain  in  phraseology  and  less  mature  in  expression 
than  the  main  work;  and  certainly  no  one  would  un- 
hesitatingly assume  that  they  were  written  concurrently 
with  it,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  therein  placed. 
My  own  feeling  is  that,  although  these  pieces  afford  the 
reader  rest  by  breaking  up  the  long  discourse,  Fair  Virtue 
without  them,  would  be  a  greater,  because  a  more  sym- 
metrical and  elegant,  poem.  I  venture  upon  the  sugges- 
tion here,  to  save  discussion  hereafter. 

I  judge,  therefore,  that  Wither,  during  his  residence  at 
Oxford,  gave  many  hours  which  should  have  been  devoted, 
perhaps  with  a  sacrifice,  to  scholarly  pursuits  to  the  pro- 
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d  action  of  verses,  to  a  light-hearted,  gallant  roving  in 
company  of  the  Muses;  and  he  dedicated  many  more  to 
"  the  tennis-ball,"  at  which  he  "  achieved  some  cunning  " 
before  his  tutor  summoned  him  to  work.  There,  in  the 
words  of  Wood,  "  he  made  some  proficiency  with  much  ado 
in  academical  learning " ;  but  he  himself  tells  us  that, 
"  gravelled  "  by  the  terms  and  words  of  "  the  Logick  art," 
and  feeling  ashamed  to  remain  dumb  while  "  other  little 
dandiprats  "  tried  disputation,  he  roused  himself  and 

Perceived  more 
In  half  an  hour  than  half  a  year  before. 

But  ere  he  could  take  the  lowest  degree  he  was,  by  cir- 
cumstances we  cannot  determine,  called  back  to  his  home, 
"  to  hold  the  plough."  This,  opinion  alleges,  was  in  1605. 
The  next  year  he  went  to  London,  after  writing  the  first 
draft  of  Fair  Virtue,  and  was  "  sent  to  one  of  the  Inns  of 
Chancery."  We  hear  nothing  of  him  for  five  years.  Mr. 
Sidgwick  says  that : 

"He  was  no  doubt  engaged  in  cultivating  friend- 
ship among  a  society  which  must  have  been  much 
after  his  own  heart ;  in  noticing  the  "  abuses  of  the 
times  "  in  preparation  for  satire — perhaps  in  writing  it ; 
in  courting  still  the  more  peaceful  muse  that  inspired  him 
to  help  his  friend  William  Brown  of  Tavistock  in  the 
composition  of  the  latter' s  Shepherd's  Pipe;  but  I  doubt 
whether  the  crabbed  processes  and  intricacies  of  the  law 
claimed  very  much  either  of  his  time  or  his  attention.  It 
is  likely  that  Fidelia  and  Fair  Virtue  were  by  this  time  in 
private  circulation  among  his  friends,  which  included 
Michael  Dray  ton,  Christopher  Brooke,  and  lesser  though 
not  less  sweet  voices  of  that  generation." 

Following  Wither's  career  from  this  point,  I  shall  re- 
serve for  later  consideration  his  chief  works,  The  Shep- 
herd's Hunting,  Fidelia  and  Fair  Virtue,  referring  to 
them  incidentally  only  for  purposes  of  ordinary  criticism 
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and  interpretation ;  and  I  shall  not  make  that  separate 
classification  of  verse  and  prose  which  in  the  case  of  an 
author  less  voluminous  would  be  desired,  if  not  demanded. 
His  first  publication  was  Abuses  Stript  and  Whipt,  in 
1611 — the  date  to  which  it  is  usually  assigned,  1613,  is 
that  of  the  second  edition.  No  copy  with  a  title-page 
bearing  this  original  date  exists,  but  the  evidence  for  it 
is  conclusive.  The  first  reference  I  find  is  in  his  address 
to  the"  Christian  readers  "  of  Epithalamia,  which  is  worth 
complete  transcription.  "  B/eaders,  for  that  in  my  book 
of  Satirical  Essays  I  have  been  deemed  over-cynical,  to 
show  that  I  am  not  wholly  inclined  to  that  vein,  but, 
indeed,  especially  out  of  the  love  which  in  duty  I  owe 
to  those  incomparable  Princes,  I  have  in  honour  of  their 
royal  solemnities  published  these  short  Epithalamias.  By 
which  you  may  perceive,  however  the  world  think  of  me, 
I  am  not  of  such  a  churlish  constitution,  but  I  can  afford 
her  deserved  honour  and  have  as  well  an  affable  look  to 
encourage  honesty,  as  a  stern  frown  to  cast  on  villainy. 
If  the  times  would  suffer  me,  I  could  be  as  pleasing  as 
others;  and  perhaps  ere  long  I  will  make  you  amends  for 
my  former  rigour.  Meanwhile  I  commit  this  unto  your 
censures,  and  bid  you  farewell."  In  this  brief  epistle, 
particularly  in  the  last  sentence  which  states  concisely  what 
he  frequently  said  in  extenso,  one  can  read  much  of  the 
character  and  manner  of  Wither.  The  only  other  refer- 
ence, out  of  many  I  might  quote,  is  in  his  Warning  Piece 
to  London  (1662)  : 

In  sixteen  hundred  ten  and  one 
I  notice  took  of  public  crimes. 

Between  this  first  edition  and  the  second  appeared  in 
1612  "  Prince  Henries  Obsequies,  or  Mournfull  Elegies 
upon  his  Death :  with  a  Supposed  Interlocution  between 
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the  Ghost  of  Prince  Henrie  and  Great  Brittaine,"  and  in 
1612-3  Epithalamia.  The  former  work,  apart  from  its 
ghostly  interlocutions  which  are  dreary  passages,  consists 
of  forty-five  sonnets,  of  good  literary  promise.  It  is 
dedicated  to  Kobert,  Lord  Sidney,  and  its  chief  interest, 
to  me  at  least,  lies  apart  from  its  theme,  in  a  beautiful 
epitaph  : 

Here  under  lies  a  Sidney.     And  what  than  ? 
Dost  think  here  lies  but  reliques  of  a  man  1 
Know;  'tis  a  Cabanet  did  once  include 
Wit,  Beauty,  Sweetness,  Court'sie,  Fortitude. 

The  Epithalamia,  in  honour  of  the  nuptials  of  Princess 
Elizabeth  and  Frederick,  Count  Palatine,  to  whom  all  the 
poets  of  the  time  paid  their  respectful  homage,  much  of 
which  has  more  than  its  occasional  interest,  are  exercises 
fully  worthy  of  Wither's  best  period ;  they  take  high  rank 
in  the  general  contribution.  The  allusions  are  apposite 
and  graceful ;  their  descriptions  of  the  wedding  festivities, 
even  of  the  fireworks  which  made  "  friscoes  "  in  the  air, 
are  vivid.  They  have,  too,  a  quality  to  be  observed,  the 
unconscious  humour — it  is  to  be  found  in  many  places 
elsewhere — of  Wither's  moral  reflections,  as  in  these  lines  : 

The  night's  strange  prospects,  made  to  feed  the  eyes 
With  artful  fires  mounted  in  the  skies, 
Graced  with  horrid  claps  of  sulphury  thunders, 
May  make  you  mind  th'  Almighty's  greater  wonders. 

Humour  also,  but  gentle  fancy,  plays  about  his  tale  in 
such  verses  as  these  : 

Fawns  and  lambs  and  kids  do  play, 

In  the  honour  of  this  day; 

The  shrill  blackbird  and  the  thrush 

Hop  about  in  every  bush ; 

And  among  the  tender  twigs 

Chant  their  sweet  harmonious  jigs. 
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I  return  to  Abuses  Stript  and  Whipt,  reissued  in  this 
year,  1613.  Wither's  decision  to  republish  it  may  have 
been  due  to  chagrin  over  failure  to  secure  such  royal 
patronage  as  he,  and  others,  craved.  Its  dedication,  in 
view  of  the  irritation  it  would  seem  already  to  have 
created  and  of  events  subsequent  upon  it,  is  a  pleasantry 
of  the  finest  irony :  "  To  Himself  G.W.  wisheth  all  happi- 
ness." The  piece,  a  sequence  of  twenty  satires,  is  intro- 
duced by  explanatory  verses  entitled  "  Of  man." 

Mounted  aloft  on  Contemplation's  wings, 
And  noting  with  myself  the  state  of  things, 
I  plainly  did  perceive,  as  on  a  stage, 
The  conf  us'd  actions  of  this  present  age ; 
I  viewed  the  world,  and  viewing  saw  my  fill, 
Because  that  all  therein  I  saw  was  ill. 

He  set  his  mind  "  to  find  the  cause  of  this  confusion,"  and 
discovered  that  man  was  "  the  chief  spring  and  ground  of 
all  this  uproar."  Man,  created  perfect,  fell  of  free-will. 
Now,  after  "  try'd  experience,"  he  is  "  a  reasonable  living 
creature  " — note  the  implication  that  he  has  become  again 
as  a  beast  save  for  a  modifying  rationality — 

Who 

Consisteth  of  a  soul  and  body  too. 
His  body  flesh  and  blood,  to  sin  subjected, 
And  from  his  very  birth  therewith  infected, 
Grows  riper  in  uncleanness. 
Thence,  from  his  flesh,  his  soul  takes  on  corruption. 

This — peace  to  an  anthropological  detail  which  nobody 
nowadays  affirms — is,  I  think,  "  a  good  start  "  for  Wither's 
satires,  and  a  scheme  of  theological  denunciation  which,  in 
spite  of  his  much  outpouring,  failed  to  alarm  the  numerous 
sinners  to  whom  it  was  directed. 

The  satires  treat  of  the  following  subjects  :  Love,  Desire 
or  Lust,  Hate,  Envy,  Revenge,  Choler,  Jealousy,  Covetous- 
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ness,  Ambition,  Fear,  Despair,  Hope,  Compassion,  Cruelty, 
Joy,  Sorrow,  Vanity,  Inconstancy,  Weakness,  and  Pre- 
sumption. They  are  in  themselves  strictly  impersonal. 
It  is  necessary  to  give  but  a  few  lines  to  represent  their 
manner  and  quality. 

Hate  many  times  from  wrongs  receiv'd  hath  grown, 
Envy  is  seen  where  injuries  are  none. 

Yea,  I  have  found 

The  blast  of  envy  flies  as  low's  the  ground, 
And  when  it  hath  already  brought  a  man 
Even  to  the  very  meanest  stop  it  can, 
Yet  'tis  not  satisfied,  but  still  devising 
Which  way  it  also  may  disturb  his  rising. 

They  are  succeeded  by  a  piece  entitled  The  Scourge. 
The  Abuses  became  a  popular  book.  Four  editions  at  least 
— one  account  says  seven — were  issued  in  1613,  and  there 
were  reprintings  in  1614,  1615  and  1617.  This  popularity 
does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  book  was  in  demand 
simply  by  reason  of  its  literary  merits;  it  was  no  doubt 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  landed  Wither  into  the 
Marshalsea.  The  particular  cause  of  his  imprisonment 
has  been  much  debated,  but  cannot  be  definitely  deter- 
mined. The  best  opinion  inclines  to  the  supposition  that 
a  gratuitous  attack  in  "  The  Scourge  "  on  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor was  the  offensive  matter.  I  would,  however,  respect- 
fully direct,  or  re-direct,  attention  to  some  lines  in  the 
third  eclogue  of  The  Shepherd's  Hunting. 

But  thus  it  fell,  while  that  my  hounds  pursued 
Their  noisome  prey,  and  every  field  lay  strewed 
With  monsters,  hurt  and  slain, — upon  a  beast 
More  subtle  and  more  noisome  than  the  rest, 
My  lean-flank'd  bitch,  called  Envy,  hapt  to  light; 
And,  as  her  wont  is,  did  so  surely  bite 
That,  though  she  left  behind  small  outward  smart, 
The  wounds  were  deep  and  rankled  to  the  heart. 
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This,  joining  to  some  other,  that  of  late 
Were  very  eagerly  pursued  by  Hate, 
To  fit  their  purpose  having  taken  leisure, 
Did  thus  conspire  to  work  me  a  displeasure. 

Then  lie  speaks  of  persons,  presumably  of  no  great  social 
standing,  who 

Finding  their  own  power  by  much  too  weak 
Their  malice  on  my  innocence  to  wreak, 
Swoll'n  with  the  deepest  rancour  of  despight, 
Some  of  our  greatest  shepherds'  folds  by  night 
They  closely  entered ;  and  there  having  stain'd 
Their  hands  in  villainy,  of  me  they  plain'd 
Affirming,  without  shame  or  honesty, 
I  and  my  dogs  had  done  it  purposely. 
Whereat  they  storm'd,  and  call'd  me  to  a  trial, 
Where  innocence  prevails  not,  nor  denial. 
But  for  that  cause  here  in  this  place  I  lie, 
Where  none  so  merry  as  my  dogs  and  I. 

These  lines  suggest  various  speculations,  but  they  fix 
attention  upon  the  satires  of  Envy  and  Hate  as  holding 
the  probable  causes  of  Withers  incarceration.  An  earlier 
passage,  referring  to  the  pleasure  the  satires  generally 
afforded  the  King,  may  indicate  that  the  prosecution  was 
not  undertaken  by  state  officials  in  defence  of  any  of  the 
public  and  political  proprieties.  I  leave  the  matter  here  : 
fuller  discussion  would  only  complicate  an  uncertainty 
which  it  is  of  no  moment  to  unfold.  Wither  went  to 
prison,  and  there  wrote  The  Shepherd's  Hunting.  He 
wrote  there  also  A  Satyre,  dedicated  to  the  King,  in  which 
he  apologises  for  his  Abuses  and  appeals  to  the  monarch's 
clemency.  It  procured  his  release.  One  cannot  help 
admiring  his  cheerful  demeanour  and  complacency  while 
in  the  Marshalsea,  for  to  suppose  his  verse  affects  feelings 
he  did  not  indulge  is  absolutely  to  misjudge  both  it  and 
him.  I  think  he  had  a,  merry  eye  for  the  quaint  aspect 
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of  his  prosecution  :  for  consider  these  lines  in  his  petition 
to  James : 

What  once  the  poet  said,  I  may  avow, 
Tis  a  hard  thing  not  to  write  satyrs  now. 
Since,  what  we  speak  (abuse  reigns  so  in  all), 
Spite  of  our  hearts,  will  be  satirical. 

He  was  admitted  to  Lincoln's  Inn  on  July  8,  1615 ;  and 
that  year  printed  Fidelia  for  private  circulation.  The 
first  public  edition  is  dated  1617.  Only  two  copies  now 
exist ;  each  is  incomplete,  but  together  they  make  a  perfect 
copy. 

In  1620  Wither's  popularity  was  at  its  highest,  and  a 
surreptitious  edition  of  his  works  was  published.  It  was, 
like  most  pirated  things,  full  of  inaccuracies  and  imper- 
fections, and  called  for  refutation,  which  was  immediately 
made  by  the  issue  of  his  collected  works  under  the  title  of 
Juvenilia.  This  was  re-issued  in  1626,  and  in  1633,  when 
it  included  Fair  Virtue,  first  published  in  1622.  The  title 
indicates  two  facts  :  that  Wither  himself  did  not  specially 
regard  this  early  work,  and  that  he  had  In  his  mind  what 
he  esteemed  work  of  greater  significance.  He  is  not  the 
only  man  who  has  failed  to  take  the  right  measure  of 
himself — if  the  judgements  of  posterity  are  not  according 
to  capricious  standards. 

The  Motto :  Nee  Habeo,  Nee  Careo,  nee  Curo  appeared 
in  1621.  In  a  manner  free  from  responsibility  and  care  it 
preaches  on  the  moral  state  and  potential  perfection  of 
George  Wither  and  the  dangerous  condition,  calling  here 
for  no  specially  terrible  forebodings  of  chastisement,  of 
most  of  the  world  beside.  But  as  I  would  not  violently 
characterise  it,  I  must  qualify  my  generalisation  with  the 
words  of  Charles  Lamb. 

"  The  poem  which  Wither  calls  his  motto  is  a  continuous 
self-eulogy  of  two  thousand  lines :  yet  one  reads  it  to  the 
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end  without  feeling  any  distaste,  or  being  hardly  conscious 
of  having  listen' d  so  long  to  a  man  praising  himself.  There 
are  none  of  the  cold  particles  of  vanity  in  it;  no  hardness 
or  self-ends,  which  are  the  qualities  that  make  egotism 
hateful.  The  writer's  mind  was  continually  glowing  with 
images  of  virtue,  and  a  noble  scorn  of  vice  :  what  it  felt, 
it  honestly  believed  it  possessed,  and  as  honestly  avowed 
it;  yet  so  little  is  this  consciousness  mixed  up  with  any 
alloy  of  selfishness,  that  the  writer  seems  to  be  praising 
qualities  in  another  person  rather  than  in  himself." 

Yet  as  some  justification  of  my  own  statement  I 
welcome  the  description  of  it  by  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  as  "  a 
fluent  series  of  egotistical  reflections  on  the  conduct  of 
life,  intermingled  with  some  spirited  sarcasm  at  the  ex- 
posure of  the  mean  and  vicious." 

The  poem  was  very  popular,  particularly  among  the 
sterner  Puritans,  and  gave  to  some  persons  a  hopeful  view 
of  "  our  modern  spirit  of  poetry."  Others  of  a  less  ethical 
temperament  may  have  deemed  it  a  reflection  upon  current 
politics  and  politicians,  for  it  was  on  this  head,  some 
assume,  that  Witlier  was  again  ordered  to  the  Marshaisea. 
Another  view  is  that  this  second  prosecution  was  based  on 
the  fact  that  the  book  was  issued  without  licence  from  the 
Stationers'  Company.  This  would  seem  the  more  reason- 
able explanation,  and  it  helps  us  perhaps  better  to  under- 
stand the  ill-feeling  which  later  was  manifested  by  the 
Company,  when  Wither  secured  letters  patent  with  excep- 
tional terms  for  his  Hymns  and  Songs  of  the  Church. 
Possibly  the  two  explanations  may  be  taken  together.  The 
case  evidently  was  not  pressed,  and  our  satirist  was  liber- 
ated without  trial. 

I  give  only  one  extract  from  the  Motto,  one  similar  to 
lines  of  other  poems,  to  acquaint  you  with  Wither's  dis- 
sociation from  the  camararderie  of  Ben  Jonson  and  his 
"  sons  "  and  his  reciprocated  contempt  for  them  all. 
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/  care  not  though  a  vain  and  spungy  crew 
Of  shallow  critics  in  each  tavern  spue 
Their  drunken  censures  on  my  poesie; 
Until  among  their  cups  they  sprawling  lie. 

Fair  Virtue  was  published  in  1622,  and  Wither  "  closed 
the  series  of  poems  of  which  he  was  always  somewhat 
ashamed,  but  by  which  his  name  will  always  be  gratefully 
remembered." 

He  had  written  prose,  of  which  perhaps  the  most  notice- 
able piece  is  the  Exercises  upon  the  First  Psalm  (1620). 
It  gives  one  a  fair  impression  of  his  style  in  this  medium ; 
but  no  special  comment  upon  it  is  needed. 

Wither's  first,  and  only  great,  period  had  closed.  Hence- 
forward his  works  are  pious  exercises,  political  diatribes, 
and  personal  apologies;  and,  excepting  one  or  two  pieces 
which  give  us  his  prose  at  its  best,  and  casual  returns  to 
his  old  political  power,  they  have  little  more  than  a  bio- 
graphical interest.  However,  for  this  consideration  they 
deserve  notice ;  but  I  do  not  pretend  that  what  I  shall  give 
will  adequately  represent  even  the  strenuousness,  the  in- 
defatigable energy,  of  Wither's  life  from  1622  to  1667— 
roughly,  in  view  of  what  were  probably  compositions  which 
had  awaited  publication,  half  a  century. 

In  1623,  after  the  labour  of  three  years,  the  Hymns 
and  Songs  of  the  Church  were  issued.  They  were  set  to 
music  by  Orlando  Gibbons,  who  is  to  be  remembered— 
so  I  find  from  a  musical  source — as  the  co-compositor  with 
William  Byrd  and  Dr.  John  Butt  of  Parthenia  (1611), 
the  first  piece  written  for  the  virginals.  Letters  patent 
were  obtained  on  February  17  for  a  period  of  51  years, 
and  a  compulsory  order  divesting  their  "  insertion  "  and 
"  addition  "  to  every  copy  of  the  authorised  "  Psalm-book 
in  meeter "  which  the  Stationers'  Company  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  publishing  under  earlier  patents.  But  the 
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booksellers  refused  to  bind  up  copies  in  this  manner, 
and  there  resulted  until  1633  a  raging  controversy.  These 
Hymns  are  of  two  classes :  (1)  canonical,  dealing  with 
scriptural  and  kindred  subjects,  and  (2)  spiritual,  con- 
cerned with  church  seasons  and  festivities.  I  give  one — 
Song  XL VI. — which  is  a  worthy  religious  companion  of  the 
well-known  Christmas  Carol. 

As  on  the  night  before  this  happie  morn, 

A  blessed  angel  unto  shepherds  told, 

Where  (in  a  stable)  he  was  poorly  born, 

Whom,  nor  the  earth,  nor  Heav'n  of  heav'ns  can  hold : 

Through  Bethlem  rung 
This  news  at  their  return ; 

Yes,  angels  sung, 
That  God  with  us  was  born ; 
And  they  made  mirth  because  we  should  not  mourn. 

Their  angel-carol  sing  we  then, 
To  God  on  high  all  glory  be, 
For  peace  on  earth  bestoweth  he, 
And  sheweth  favour   unto   men. 

This  favour  Christ  vouchsafed  for  our  sake, 

To  buy  us  thrones,  he  in  a  manger  lay, 

Our  weakness  took,  that  we  his  strength  might  take, 

And  was  disrob'd,  that  he  might  us  array; 

Our  flesh  he  wore 
Our  sin  to  wear  away. 

Our  curse  he  bore 
That  we  escape  it  may. 
And  wept  for  us  that  we  might  sing  for   aye. 

With  angels  therefore  sing  agen 
To  God  on  high  - 

Hereupon,  for  the  sake  of  orderly  treatment,  let  me 
follow  with  The  Psalms  of  David  (1632)  and  Hallelujah 
(1641). 

The  first,  "  translated  into  Lyrick  Terse  according  to  the 
Scope  of  the  Original,  and  illustrated  with  a  Short  Argu- 
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ment  and  a  brief  Prayer  and  Meditation  before  and  after 
every  Psalm,"  was  dedicated  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
now  the  exiled  Queen  of  Bohemia.  It  was  printed  in  the 
Netherlands.  Two  specimens  from  it — I  choose  most 
familiar  Psalms — will  suffice  to  explain  its  manner. 

Ps.  24— 

The  earth's  the  Lord's,  with  her  increase; 

The  world  and  all  her  goods: 
He  founded  it  upon  the  seas, 

And  laid  it  on  the  floods. 
What  man  is  he  that  shall  have  grace 

To  climb  the  hill  of  God? 
Or  who  shall  in  his  holy  place 

Obtain  their  full  abode? 
Sure  they  whose  hands  are  innocent, 

Ps.  90— 

Lord,  thou  art  always  our  abode ! 

Before  the  world  beginning  had, 
Thou  wert  eternally  our  God  .... 

The  simplicity  of  these  transliterations  does  not  wholly 
escape  crudeness,  but  I  prefer  them  to  the  expansive  and 
uncertain  verses  of  Brady  and  Tate. 

Hallelujah  is  commonly  adjudged  to  be  Wither's  best 
religious  lyrical  work.  I  consider  the  estimate,  so  far  as 
it. is  generally  based,  inaccurate.  But  certain  of  these 
hymns,  such,  for  instance,  as  you  will  find  in  Palmer's 
Book  of  Praise — "  Come,  0  come  in  pious  lays,"  "  Since 
thou  hast  added  now,  0  God,"  "  Beloved  the  sun,  that 
seemed  but  now,"  and  "  Sleep,  baby,  sleep  " — are  to  be 
accounted  his  finest,  for  delicacy  and  depth  of  feeling. 
They  are  divided  into  three  classes  :  (1)  Hymns  Occasional, 
.(2)  Temporary  (of  the  Christian  year),  and  (3)  Personal, 
e.g.,  for  a  Magistrate,  a  Member  of  Parliament,  a  Master, 
a  Servant,  and  there  is  one  even  for  "  a  prisoner  at  the 
place  of  execution."  First  I  give  examples  of  verses 
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which,  I  think,  are  further  evidence  of  Wither's  un- 
conscious humour.  From  "A  Hymn  when  we  are 
Washing  ":- 

As  we  by  water  wash  away 

Uncleanness  from  our  flesh, 
And  sometimes,  often  in  a  day 

Ourselves  are  fain  to  wash, 

O 

From  "  For  one  whose  beauty  is  much  praised  "  :  — 

I  do  confess  it  cheers  my  mind 

That  I  these  beauties  have, 
Whereby  myself  beloved  I  find, 

Where  love  my  heart  would  crave: 
And  I  suspect  the  grief  had  been 

Too  great  for  me  to  bear, 
Had  I  myself  so  loathed  seen 

As  oft  my  betters  are. 

From  "  For  one  legally  censured,  whether  justly  or  un- 
justly." (If  the  party  be  guiltless,  the  last  verse  is  to  be 
left  out,  and  this  substituted)  :  — 

I  am  not  guilty  of  the  deed 

For  which  accused  I  stood, 
Yet  of  correction  I  had  need, 

And  this  may  do  me  good. 

You  will  judge  that  many  of  these  hymns  are  of  the 
commonest  doggerel.  Truly;  but  that  is  a  gracious  dis- 
pensation under  which  we  forget  the  weaknesses  of  men 
and  esteem  them  for  their  might  and  excellence. 

The  following  is  a  beautiful  verse  which  only  just,  by 
reason  of  a  slight  overcrowding  of  phrases,  falls  away  from 
Wither's  best  manner. 

Now  the  cheerful  day  is  past, 

And  the  beauties  of  the  light 
Are  with  shadows  overcast 
By  the  mantle  of  the  night. 

Thanks  to  thee,  0  Lord,  I  pray 
For  each  blessing  of  this  day. 
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The  hymn  "  In  a  clear  starry  night "  may  be  re- 
garded as  representing  a  fair  average  of  the  quality  of 
Hallelujah  :  — 

fx>rd  !  when  those  glorious  lights  I  see 

With  which  thou  hast  adorn'd  the  skies ; 
Observing  how  they  moved  be, 

And  how  their  splendour  fills  mine  eyes; 
Methinks  it  is  too  large  a  grace, 

But  that  thy  love  ordained  it  so, 
That  creatures  in  so  high  a  place 

Should  servants  be  to  man  below. 

To  know  Wither  at  his  best  we  have  to  turn  to  such 
hymns  as  the  first  of  the  collection. 

Come,  0  come !  in  pious  lays 

Sound  we  God  Almighty's  praise; 

Hither  bring,  in  one  consent, 

Heart,  and  voice,   and   instrument  .... 

So  from  Heaven  on  earth  he  shall 

Let  his  gracious  blessings  fall ; 

And  this  huge  wide  orb  we  see 

Shall  one  choir,  one  temple  be. 

Wither's  ability  as  a  hymn-writer  is  found  in  the  simple 
fluency  of  his  verses  and  the  clear  expression  of  his  own 
religious  feeling.  But  his  imperfections  are  noticeable. 
A  good  hymn  requires — this  is  my  own  dictum — that  every 
two  lines  shall  completely  enclose  a  description  or  senti- 
ment. Wither  is  too  frequently  over-fluent ;  he  overflows 
his  banks  and  washes  into  surprising  fields.  Again,  a  good 
hymn,  while  it  may  touch  upon  particular  incident,  must 
spread  over  the  whole  heart  of  man.  As  we  sing  such  a 
hymn  as  "  Nearer,  my  God  to  Thee,"  while  we  have  vividly 
before  us  its  imagery,  we  have  within  our  immediate 
experience  a  sense  that  obliterates  mere  illustration,  a 
sense  which  feels  the  common  things  of  man's  deepest  soul. 
It  is  as  when  a  child  sings  some  beautiful  lines  about 
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Christ,  or  Nature ;  it  is  not  alone  of  Christ  or  of  the  world 
he  sings,  but  he  sings  of  his  own  vast  life,  and  has  what 
you  and  I,  in  the  turmoil  of  our  days,  so  often  miss  or 
sacrifice,  even  this  knowledge,  that  all  souls  and  all  that 
the  soul  can  reach  are  one  grand  unity,  and  that  God  is 
always  somewhere  within  this  holy  temple.  Wither  lacks 
this  element;  he  has  fire,  but  it  is  rarely  drawn  from  the 
altar.  He  improvises  on  too  many  occasions  to  make  an 
eternal  song. 

I  return  to  the  main  line  of  our  account.  In  his  quarrel 
with  the  Stationers'  Company  Wither  fully  stated  his  case 
and  grievance  in  the  Schollers  Purgatory,  written  probably 
in  1624,  a  masterly  piece  of  prose,  comprehensive  and 
vigorous :  it  may  be  esteemed  his  best.  He  introduces  it 
with  two  texts  of  scripture,  with  a  change  of  pronoun  for 
personal  effect.  "  Prov.  18,  13.  He  that  answers  his 
matter  before  he  hear  him,  it  is  shame  and  folly  unto 
him.  Suffer  him  then  that  he  may  speak;  and  when  he 
hath  spoken,  mock  on.  Job.  21,  2."  It  is  addressed 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Bishops,  and  others  as- 
sembled in  Convocation.  He  asks  them  the  question, 
sinister,  and  illuminative  of  much  in  him,  "  Am  I  the 
only  one  guilty  of  studying  mine  own  profit,  in  the  course 
of  my  painful  endeavours  to  religious  end?"  There  is 
about  it  an  engaging  frankness  that  makes  his  case  appeal 
to  us  as  having  a  proportion  of  justness  we  might  not 
immediately  allow. 

He  was  in  London  during  the  plague  of  1625,  which  he 
escaped  almost  miraculously.  He  penned  two  accounts  of 
it,  of  which  the  chief  is  Britain's  Remembrancer,  a  poem 
of  over  18,000  lines,  plus  thirty  pages  of  verse  dedicatory 
to  the  King  and  a  premonition  with  emblem.  He  alludes 
again  to  the  "  drunken  conclave  "  at  which  Jonson  had 
denied  him  the  title  of  poet. 
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The  next  ten  years  of  his  life,  except  for  what  we  have 
already  noted,  is  not  an  interesting  period :  it  is  largely 
taken  up  with  the  continuance  of  his  battle  with  the 
booksellers.  A  year  or  two  after  its  close,  about  1636,  he 
retired  to  his  "rustic  habitation,"  a  cottage  under  the  Beacon 
Hill  at  Farnham,  to  study  theology.  The  immediate  result 
was  The  Nature  of  Man,  a  translation  from  two  Latin 
versions  of  the  Greek  of  "  Nemesius,  surnamed  the  Philo- 
sopher— one  of  the  most  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Church." 

In  1639,  the  political  crisis  drew  him  from  his  retire- 
ment into  public  life,  and  he  became  a  captain  of 
horse  in  the  expedition  of  Charles  I.  against  the  Scottish 
Covenanters.  He  changed  sides  in  1642,  and  raised  a  troop 
of  horse  for  the  Parliament,  placing  this  motto  on  his 
colours,  "  Pro  rege,  lege,  grege."  On  October  14th,  he 
was  appointed  captain  and  commander  of  Farnham  Castle, 
but  soon  quitted  the  castle  and  drew  away  his  men.  His 
reason  for  this  course  is  not  determined,  so  far  as  I  have 
read;  the  charge  of  cowardice  is  counterbalanced  by  his 
defence  that  he  acted  under  command  of  his  superiors.  He 
was  subsequently  captured  by  the  Royalists,  and  owed  his 
life  to  the  intercession  of  Sir  John  Denham,  who  pleaded 
that  so  long  as  Wither  lived  he  (Denham)  would  not  be 
accounted  the  worst  poet  in  England.  Farnham  Castle 
was  soon  re-occupied.  Wither  was  then  promoted  major, 
made  J.P.  for  Surrey,  and  on  February  9th,  1643,  granted, 
on  his  own  petition,  £2,000  towards  the  repair  of  his 
plundered  estate.  This  year  saw  the  publication  of  various 
tracts,  Mercurius  Rusticus,  Campo  Musae,  and  Se  Defen- 
dendo.  The  last,  "  a  shield  and  a  shaft  against  detrac- 
tion," is  an  answer  to  John  Taylor,  "  the  water-poet,"  who 
had  attacked  him  in  Aqua  Musae,  denouncing  his  am- 
biguous attitude,  and  calling  him  a  "juggling  rebel." 
Taylor  says  he  had  respected  him  for  35  years,  "  because  I 
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thought  him  simply  honest ;  but  now  his  hypocrisy  is  by 
himself  discovered,  I  am  bold  to  take  my  leave  of  him." 
Too  much  may  be  made  of  his  vacillation ;  he  was  not  the 
only  prominent  man  of  the  time  who  had  not  weighed  the 
merits  of  political  parties — I  question  whether  any  man 
does  to-day.  Se  Defendendo  closes  with  a  passage  which 
shows  the  occasional  vigour  of  his  prose  and  the  metal  of 
the  man,  the  stuff  of  which  he  made  himself. 

To  deal  with  his  life  from  this  point  to  its  end  in 
1667,  an  exciting  period  of  twenty-four  years,  will  not 
profit.  I  have  gathered  together  a  heap  of  notes  for  my 
own  acquaintance,  but  to  inflict  them  upon  others  would 
be  unpardonable.  They  represent  a  desultory  tale  of 
personal  troubles,  real  hardships  and  absurd  confusions, 
a  veritable  cloud  and  miasma  of  life.  I  turn  aside  with  a 
vast  sense  of  pity  that  a  man  so  humanly  transparent  should 
be  so  lost  in  political  darkness,  that  a  soul  which  had  early 
grace  enough,  and  freshness,  and  freedom,  to  sing  a  shep- 
herd's song  pleasing  to  our  ears  should,  for  a  madcap  fancy 
that  he  was  called  in  cursed  spite  to  set  right  the  world, 
have  plunged  into  night  and  almost  into  death.  Had  he 
limited  his  energies  to  the  first  reaches  of  his  pen,  he  had 
had  incredibly  less  to  write  but  more  to  say. 

But  of  Wither' s  more  genial  moralisings  during  times 
of  stress  I  may  give  one  example,  his  "  Meditation  whilst 
he  was  taking  a  pipe  of  tobacco." 


Here,   all   alone,   I  by  myself  have  took 
An  emblem  of  myself,  a  pipe  of  smoke : 
For  I  am  but  a  little  piece  of  clay 
Fill'd  with  a  smoke  that  quickly  fumes  away 
Ev'n  as  this  pipe  was  formed  out  of  clay, 
And  may  be  shapeless  earth  again  this  day, 
So  may  I  too.     So  brittle,  that  one  touch 
May  break  it,  this  is ;  I  am  also  such. 
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When  it  is  broke,  made  whole  it  cannot  be 
By  human  art;  so  will  it  fare  with  me 
When  I  to  dust  shall  be  reduc'd  by  death, 
Until  revived  by  an  eternal  breath. 


In  Fides  Anglicana  (1660)  he  enumerates  86  of  his 
works.  The  first  four  of  these — Iter  Hibernicum,  Iter 
Boreale,  Patrick's  Purgatory,  and  PhiJarete's  Complaint— 
which  may  have  been  of  relative  significance,  were  lost. 
The  total  of  his  publications  reached  100,  and  other 
exercises  remained  in  MS.  Besides  these  he  wrote  many 
introductory  verses  for  the  works  of  his  friends. 

Before  noticing  his  most  important  poems,  I  must  adopt 
the  very  serviceable  discrimination  of  Miss  Guiney  in  "  A 
Note  on  George  Wither."  "  Wither's  was,  beyond  doubt,  a 
Cavalier  genius.  Although  he  stood  ultimately,  with  Mar- 
veil,  in  Milton's  great  shadow  against  the  King,  he  belongs 
by  every  aesthetic  classification  with  Carew,  Lovelace  and 
Herrick."  Earlier  I  have  made  some  qualification,  slight, 
not  important,  of  this  contention.  "  His  best  poems,  those 
with  the  life-flame  yet  in  every  syllable,  are  few,  but  they 
are  all  profane;  they  all  wear  the  lovelock  and  the  big- 
spurred  boots.  A  half  century  of  his  subsequent  hymns 
and  sermons  did  not  quench  them;  and  a  perverse  world 
rates  them  to-day  above  the  rarer  harmonies  of  his  most 
successful  pieties." 

Outstanding  from  the  shorter  pieces,  no  one  can  fail  to 
admire  the  Christmas  Carol,  "  So  now  is  come  our  joy- 
fuPst  feast,"  with  its  echoing  refrains  of  mirth.  Is  there 
anything  in  our  literature  that  better  celebrates  Christmas 
as  a  rural  feast?  Is  there  anything  dealing  with  Christ- 
mas that  more  nearly  gets  to  the  English  heart  of  it  and 
sings  out  its  sentiment?  It  is  a  song  that  helps  to  make 
Christmas;  a  pagan  strain  rich  with  human  blood,  and 
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vital  with'  just  that  warmth  of  charity  which  nourishes  in 
all  hearts  the  passion  that  makes  them  one. 

The  Shepherd's  Pipe  of  William  Browne,  of  Tavistock, 
appeared  in  1614.  In  the  first  eclogue  Wither  is  intro- 
duced as  Koget ;  and  he  contributed  the  second  and  fourth 
eclogues  which  were  appended  to  Browne's  work.  The 
Shepherd's  Hunting  is  a  continuation.  It  consists  of  five 
eclogues.  The  characters  of  the  dialogue  are  Roget — 
Philarete  in  editions  after  1620— (Wither),  Willy  (Browne), 
Cuddy  (Christopher  Brooke),  and  Alexis  (William  Ferrar, 
brother  of  Nicholas  Ferrar  of  Little  Gidding).  First  let 
me  say  that  the  dialogue  is  real  dialogue,  as  clear  and 
clean  as  if  the  characters  had  each  written  their  several 
parts.  The  piece  was  composed,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
Marshalsea,  but  Lamb's  remark  is  just,  "  that  the  prison 
notes  of  Wither  are  finer  than  the  wood  notes  of  most  of 
his  poetical  brethren."  It  deals  largely  with  the  fact  of 
his  imprisonment,  and,  as  I  have  said  I  believe,  the  prob- 
able cause  of  it.  It  tells  us  that  bars  do  not  make  a  prison 
for  Wither ;  he  cheerfully  declares  : 

I  have  found  sufficient  to  content  me, 

And  more  true  bliss  than  ever  freedom  lent  me. 

His  consolation  is  a  pure  conscience. 

In  the  first  eclogue  is  a  verse  which  explains  why  he 
wrote  it. 

He  that  first  taught  his  music  such  a  strain — 
Was  that  sweet  shepherd,  who,  until  a  King, 
Kept  sheep  upon  the  honey-milky  plain, 
That  is  enrich'd  by  Jordan's  watering; 
He  in  his  troubles  eased  his  body's  pain 
By  measures  raised  to  the  soul's  ravishing : 
And  his  sweet  numbers  only  most  divine 
Gave  the  first  being  to  this  song  of  mine. 
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The  second  and  third  eclogues  are  very  fine  narrative 
of  Abuses  Stript  and  Whipt.  In  the  fourth  he  adopts  the 
seven-syllable  trochaic  measure,  the  namby-pamby — as  it 
was  contemptuously  called — in  which  he  stands  unrivalled. 
He  showed  that  "in  skilful  hands  it  is  capable  of  expressing 
the  subtilest  movements  of  passion,"  and  wielded  it  with 
cbmplete  dexterity.  Of  this  eclogue  Lamb  says  : 

"It  is  in  a  strain  so  much  above  not  only  what  himself, 
but  almost  what  any  other  poet  has  written,  that  he  himself 
could  not  help  noticing  it;  he  remarks,  that  his  spirits 
had  been  raised  higher  than  they  were  wont  '  through  the 
love  of  poesy/  The  praises  of  Poetry  have  been  often 
sung  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times ;  strange  powers  have 
been  ascribed  to  it  of  influence  over  animate  and  inanimate 
auditors ;  its  force  over  fascinated  crowds  has  been  acknow- 
ledged; but,  before  Wither,  no  one  ever  celebrated  its 
power  at  home,  the  wealth  and  the  strength  which  this 
divine  gift  confers  upon  its  possessor.  Fame,  and  that  too 
after  death,  was  all  which  hitherto  the  poets  had  promised 
themselves  from  their  art.  It  seems  to  have  been  left  to 
Wither  to  discover  that  poetry  was  a  present  possession, 
as  well  as  a  rich  reversion ;  and  that  the  muse  had  promise 
of  both  lives,  of  this,  and  of  that  which  was  to  come." 

It  is  impossible  here  to  quote  the  whole  of  Wither's 
eulogy  of  poesy,  but  I  cannot  hold  back  two  splendid 
passages. 

Never  did  the  Nine  impart 
The  sweet  secrets  of  their  art 
Unto  any  that  did  scorn 
We  should  see  their  favours  worn. 
Therefore  unto  those  that  say, 
Were  they  pleased  to  sing  a  lay, 
They  could  do't,  and  will  not  tho', 
This  I  speak,  for  this  I  know ; 
None  e'er  drunk  the  Thespian  spring, 
And  knew  how,  but  he  did  sing. 
For  that  once  infused  in  man 
Makes  him  show't,  do  what  he  can. 
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Nay,  those  that  do  only  sip, 
Or  but  ev'n  their  fingers  dip 
In  that  sacred  fount,  poor  elves, 
Of  that  brood  will  show  themselves. 


She  doth  tell  me  where  to  borrow 

Comfort  in  the  midst  of  sorrow, 

Makes  the  desolatest  place 

To  her  presence  be  a  grace, 

And  the  blackest  discontents 

To  be  pleasing  ornaments. 

In  my  former  days  of  bliss, 

Her  divine  skill  taught  me  this, 

That  from  everything  I  saw 

I  could  some  invention  draw, 

And  raise  pleasure  to  her  height 

Through  the  meanest  object's  sight. 

By  the  murmur  of  a  spring, 

Or  the  least  bough's  rustling ; 

By  a  daisy  whose  leaves  spread 

Shut  when  Titan  goes  to  bed, 

Or  a  shady  bush  or  tree, 

She  could  more  infuse  in  me 

Than  all  Nature's  beauties  can 

In  some  other  wiser  man. 

By  her  help  I  also  now 

Make  this  churlish  place  allow 

Some  things  that  may  sweeten  gladness 

In  the  very  gall  of  sadness. 

The  dull  loneness,  the  black  shade 

That  these  hanging  vaults  have  made, 

The  strange  music  of  the  waves 

Beating  on  these  hollow  caves, 

This  black  den  which  rocks  emboss 

Overgrown  with  eldest  moss, 

The  rude  portals  that  give  light 

More  to  terror  than  delight, 

This  my  chamber  of  neglect, 

Wall'd  about  with  disrespect; 

From  all  these  and  this  dull  air, 

A  fit  object  for  despair, 
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She  hath  taught  me   by  her  might 
To  draw  comfort  and  delight. 
Therefore,  thou  best  earthly  bliss, 
I  will  cherish  thee  for  this. 

Lamb  has  a  note  which  has  been  liberally  used.  "  A 
long  line  is  a  line  we  are  long  repeating.  In  the  Shepherd's 
Hunting  take  the  following — 

If  thy  verse  doth  bravely  tower, 
As  she  makes  iving,  she  gets  power. 

What  longer  measure  can  go  beyond  the  majesty  of  this ! 
what  Alexandrine  is  half  so  long  in  pronouncing,  or  ex- 
presses labour  slowly  but  strongly  surmounting  difficulty 
with  the  life  with  which  it  is  done  in  the  second  of  these 
lines?"  No  one  can  question  what  Lamb  says,  but  I  think 
it  requires  some  qualification.  After  all,  "  as  she  makes 
wing  she  gets  power  "  is  not  a  regular  line  :  it  is  a  violation 
of  its  metrical  rule — it  is  not  trochaic,  and  it  is  overloaded 
with  accents. 

Fidelia,  originally  issued  privately  in  small  octavo,  was 
first  sent  forth  publicly  in  1617.  In  an  edition  of  1619, 
"  newly  corrected  and  augmented,"  "  Shall  I  wasting  in 
despair,"  was  appended  to  it — a  somewhat  regretful  com- 
bination, which,  however,  only  shows  that  Wither  had  a 
good  opinion  of  at  least  one  of  his  works  of  distinct  merit. 
It  is  a  poem  of  1250  lines,  heroic  couplets  of  graceful 
consistence,  which  voice  the  lament  and  witness  to  the 
faithfulness  of  a  woman  who  has  been  d-eserted  by  her 
lover.  "  It  discovers  the  modest  affections  of  a  discreet 
and  constant  woman,  shadowed  under  the  name  of  Fidelia ; 
wherein  you  may  perceive  the  height  of  their  passions,  so 
far  as  they  seem  to  agree  with  reason,  and  keep  within  such 
decent  bounds  as  beseemeth  their  sex ;  but  further  it  med- 
dles not."  Many  of  its  passages  are  splendid  tiibutes  to 
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womankind;  and  Fidelia's  reproaches  of  her  faithless 
swain  and  her  affection  which  stoops  to  forgive  and  would 
bless  the  hand  that  has  wronged  her,  must,  I  think,  appeal 
to  the  sympathy  of  every  reader.  The  fine  spirit  of  the 
woman  leaps  out  especially  in  these  lines  : 

But,  if  thou  would'st  live  chastely  all  thy  life, 
That  thou  may'st  do,  though  we  be  man  and  wife; 
Or.  if  thou  long'st  a  virgin  death  to  die, 
Why,  if  it  be  thy  pleasure,  so  do  I. 
Make  me  but  thine,  and  I'll  contented  be 
A  virgin  still,  yet  live  and  lie  with  thee. 
Then  let  not  thy  inventing  brain  essay 
To  mock,  and  still  delude  me  every  way, 
But  call  to  mind  how  thou  hast  deeply  sworn 
Not  to  neglect  nor  leave  me  thus  forlorn. 
And  if  thou  wilt  not  be  to  me  as  when 
We  first  did  love,  do  but  come  see  me  then ; 
Vouchsafe  that  I  may  sometime  with  thee  walk, 
Or  sit  and  look  on  thee  or  hear  thee  talk; 
And  I  that  most  content  once  aimed  at 
Will  think  there  is  a  world  of  bliss  in  that. 

Fair  Virtue,  the  Mistress  of  Philante,  a  poem  of  nearly 
5,000  lines,  is  the  summit  and  crown  of  Wither' s  genius. 
As  a  piece  of  verse  it  is  as  perfect  within  the  limits  of  its 
measure  as  verse  can  be.  I  recollect  how  years  ago  I  first 
came  upon  it  in  a  little  volume  at  a  station  bookstall,  and 
on  a  wintry  journey  became  captive  instantly  to  its  beauty, 
and  how  it  held  me  oblivious  of  cold  and  storm  until  it 
had  told  me  all  its  tale. 

'  The  pastoral  opening  of  the  poem  "•  —I  adopt  here  the 
words  of  Henry  Morley — "describes  his  own  country  in 
Hampshire,  with  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  view  from  the  hills. 
He  is  himself  the  shepherd's  boy,  who  sings  in  solitude  of 
his  love  for  the  high  ideal  of  all  earthly  good.  He  fashions 
Virtue  as  a  woman  to  be  loved,  pours  out  all  praise  of 
goodliest  perfections  as  types  of  the  highest  spiritual 
beauty. 
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I  must  praise  her  as  I  may, 
Which  I  do  mine  own  rude  way; 
Sometime  setting  forth  her  glories 
By  unheard-of  allegories. 

He  sings  of  an  idea,  but  he  sings  also,  I  think,  as  at  least 
one  allusion  suggests,  of  someone  definitely  in  mind.  His 
descriptions  of  his  beloved  are  particular,  and,  if  not  fully 
comprehensive,  yet  adequate  for  the  pourtrayal,  physical 
and  spiritual,  of  an  adorable  woman.  How  delicately, 
after  chastely  setting  her  person  before  us,  does  he  disclose 
to  us  the  purity  and  strength  of  her  mind  !  How  he  makes 
her  changing  emotions  move  in  our  fancy,  and  yet  what 
as  sense  he  keeps  for  us  of  her  inerrant  constancy  !  With 
what  eloquence  of  simple  language,  the  tongues  of  frank 
admiration,  does  he  make  her,  his  Virtue,  the  fair  nymph 
of  every  stream  and  meadow,  the  goddess  of  a  good  man's 
shrine  !  Her  modesty,  her  gentleness,  her  sensibility,  her 
sense  of  good  that  shuts  from  the  world  even  its  sugges- 
tions of  evil — these,  and  the  many  like,  Wither  makes  us 
love  for  every  pressure  and  insistence  of  his  enthusiasm. 
"  If  she  be  not  fair  to  me  " — but  this  is  the  one  of  whom 
he  declares,  "  I  will  die  ere  she  shall  grieve." 

The  sonnets  and  lyrics  interspersed  are  of  unequal  merit. 
That  which  outdistances  them  all,  with  an  easy  pace,  is, 
"  Shall  I  wasting  in  despair  ?  "  It  is — well,  perfect :  per- 
haps for  this  fact  Richard  Johnson's  parody  of  it  is  merely 
idiotic.  As  Miss  Guiney  says,  "  it  has  endured,  not  more 
because  it  has  the  Elizabethan  flavour,  than  because  it  is 
the  laughing  utterance  of  a  manly  and  chivalrous  spirit." 

Finally,  the  satires  of  Wither  have  lost  their  sting ;  his 
pieties  have  ceased  gently  to  quicken  spiritual  fires;  his 
imprecations,  as  all  ours  will  be,  are  silenced ;  his  politics 
are  dust ;  and  all  his  follies  are  forgotten :  but  to  us  there 
remains  the  glory  of  a  pagan  song,  the  sweet  human  breath 
of  one  who,  singing  at  his  ease,  ravishes  us  with  his  simple 
tale. 


THREE  BOOKS  OF  SIR  ARTHUR  HELPS,  K.C.B. : 
FRIENDS  IN  COUNCIL,  TWO  SERIES;  COM- 
PANIONS OF  MY  SOLITUDE ;  REALMAH. 

By  HERBERT  EVELYN  CAMPBELL. 

CINCE  Sir  Arthur  Helps  departed  in  1875,  there  have 
been  many  momentoois  contributions  to  History  as 
the  result  of  the  actions  of  States  and  individuals;  and 
movements  of  all  kinds,  National  and  Social,  Political, 
Religious,  have  gone  on,  noisily  or  quietly.  Much  of  what 
Helps  foresaw  has  come  to  pass,  but  they  still  remain 
debatable  subjects,  and  always  will,  while  this  world  exists. 
What  his  characters  had  to  say  is  well  worth  noting,  for 
he  had  a  very  remarkable  power  of  explaining  ideas  through 
these  personages,  who  really  were  "  Friends  in  Council," 
most  of  them  intimate  friends,  and  the  talks  are  very 
different  from  the  witty  and  humoursome  conversations  oif 
the  people  in  Thomas  Love  Peacock's  "  Crotchet  Castle." 

That  such  works  occupied  an  important  position  with  the 
reading  public  of  some  thirty  years  ago,  the  generation 
next  our  own,  cannot  be  doubted,  and  perhaps  in  the 
development  that  has  ensued,  Helps'  ideas  and  principles 
have  not  always  been  credited  to  their  original  parent,  for, 
much  though  he  owed  to  other  men  in  that  fertile  period, 
he  had  a  real  genius  of  his  own.  Many  of  the  reforms 
he  had  at  heart  have  come  to  pass,  not  infrequently  owing 
to  his  influence,  direct  or  indirect. 

It  is  easy  to  make  remarks,  to  find  fault,  and  to  destroy ; 
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not  so  easy  to  show  how  things  might  be  better  if  treated 
differently ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  construct  an  original  policy 
of  any  kind  from  a  right  foundation.  The  costliness  and 
futility  oif  some  of  the  ideas  put  in  practice  by  our  kinsmen 
across  the  Atlantic,  on  insufficient  grounds,  too  little  heed- 
ing consequences,  have -of  ten  been  realised  of  late  years. 

There  is  this  defect  in  most  essayists,  especially  in  those 
who  are  also  moralists,  that  they  make  insufficient  allow- 
ance for  human  nature,  and  not  enough  mention  of  the 
rough  and  ready  rules  which  after  all  guide  a  man  on 
his  way  through  the  world,  especially  if  he  be  an  active 
man,  a  worker.  But  Helps  avoided  the  reproach  of  the 
moralist  bore,  which,  indeed,  might  attach  to  a  good  many 
virtuous  dull  people  writing  at  that  period.  These  and 
other  writings  of  Helps  are  common-sense  and  straight- 
forward, and  illustrative  of  daily  life,  and  the  inevitable 
influence  of  men  and  women  on  each  other.  They  will 
always  be  found  useful  in  bringing  up  a  family,  or  pre- 
paring a  young  man  for  the  business  of  life  in  any  depart- 
ment ;  they  are  thoroughly  practical. 

For  a  general  understanding  of  the  personality  of  Helps 
a  student  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  the  short  intro- 
duction by  A.  E.  Helps,  1892,  prefacing  a  selection  entitled 
"  Essays  and  Aphorisms  :  Helps."  We  learn  from  it  that 
the  author  of  "  Friends  in  Council  "  was  natural,  simple, 
unselfish — an  omnivorous  reader,  and  possessed  of  a  great 
capacity  for  work.  He  disliked  the  conventionalities  of 
dress  and  custom,  decried  the  fashion  of  the  time  in  men's 
hats,  and  had  a  very  real  love  for  animals,  and  hatred  for 
any  cruelty  shown  to  them.  As  Clerk  to  the  Privy  Council, 
he  had  much  to  do  with  useful  and  practical  works,  such 
as,  at  the  time  of  the  rinderpest,  dealing  with  that  scourge, 
and  arranging  improved  sea  and  land  transit  for  animals. 

All  his  literary  work  was  dictated  to  an  amanuensis,  as 
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lie  walked  up  and  down,  smoking.  He  was  spoken  of  by 
Sir  Theodore  Martin  as  "  a  staunch,  thoughtful,  capable 
adviser"  (of  Queen  Victoria).  He  had  sixty  two  years  of 
full  life ;  he  was  happy  in  his  quiet  married  life,  with  his 
family  and  friends  :  in  his  later  days  money  losses  oc- 
curred, but  left  him  no  less  happy. 

I  have  been  a  desultory  collector,  all  my  life,  of  words 
and  phrases,  and  mottoes,  and  extracts,  and  proverbs  and 
epitaphs,  and  stories,  and  pithy  sayings,  and  inscriptions 
on,  or  in,  sacred  and  other  edifices,  and  houses.  This  turn 
of  mind  was  of  course  encouraged  by  the  writings  of  Helps, 
who  knew  thoroughly  the  proverbs  of  at  least  four  nations 
in  their  own  language,  and  made,  himself,  or  adapted,  a 
good  many,  for  the  Sheviri,  the  people  whose  lives  and 
language  and  manners  and  customs  he  constructed  or 
reconstructed  in  "  Realmah." 

In  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  our  output  of  litera- 
ture, in  various  departments,  has  been  very  large,  and  the 
quality  too*  often  inferior,  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  much 
of  even  the  trash  has  had  a  good  object  in  view.  We  left 
the  prim  placidities  of  the  early  and  middle  Victorian  days 
for  a  period  of  questioning,  of  facing  problems,  of  often 
somewhat  fancy  solutions  of  those  problems,  and  of  an 
outspokenness  frequently  offensive.  But,  broadly  speak- 
ing, this  movement  has  been  against  the  lies  and  conven- 
tions of  our  social  life,  and  has  been  successful  in  so  far 
as  this,  that  while  snobbery  is  probably  as  rampant  as 
ever,  though  in  different  shape  to  what  Thackeray  attacked 
in  the  forties  and  onward,  there  is  not  quite  so  much 
humbug  and  hypocrisy  as  in  Helps's  day. 

He  had  the  qualities  vital  for  the  essayist  whose  work 
is  to  live  after  him;  he  was  conscious  of  the  value  of  the 
past,  while  conveying  faithfully  the  tone  and  character 
of  his  own  time,  and  as  a  Forth  teller  (truth  speaker),  and 
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Fore  teller  (prophet)  he  had  foresight  and  the  prophetic 
instinct,  and  also  tact  in  a  very  marked  degree :  his  position 
was  throughout  life,  except  for  a  long  tranquil  interval, 
one  of  great  responsibility,  and  highly  confidential,  so  that 
he  could  not  make  known,  even  inferentially,  the  greater 
part  of  what  he  knew,  hence  he  published  anonymously. 

In  his  official  life  he  was  personally  friendly  with  men 
oif  all  parties  and  views;  Palmerston,  Disraeli,  Carlyle, 
Dickens,  Frederick  Maurice,  Norman  Macleod,  Lord  Derby, 
Lord  Russell,  W.  E.  Forster,  Robert  Lowe,  Lord  Carnarvon. 
When  he  died,  Queen  Victoria,  in  condoling  with  his 
widow,  spoke  of  him  as  "  a  true  and  devoted  friend." 

If  ever  any  man's  life  and  career  and  work  represented 
to  me  Burke's  "  Remember,  Resemble,  Persevere,"  it  is 
that  of  Helps.  Throughout  all  his  published  work,  there 
is  the  voice  of  our  old  and  powerful  friend  Memory.  There 
is  the  call  to  resemblance  of  all  that  is  worth  imitating  in 
Nature  and  in  Art,  and  always  the  generous,  cheery  note 
of  "  Never  say  Die."  Ruskin  spoke  of  him  in  the  same 
breath  with  Plato  and  Carlyle,  for  the  qualities  of  sincere 
thinker,  and  man  o>f  practical  purpose,  and  so  "  in  some 
sort  a  seer,"  and  "  of  infinite  use  to  his  generation." 

Helps  was  a  master  of  style,  and,  in  that  respect  alone, 
cannot  be  overlooked  in  a  list  of  Worthies ;  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  addition  to  a  constant  and  diligent 
study  and  industry  in  learning,  as  well  as  in  practical 
affairs,  he  had  the  advantage  of  personal  intercourse  and 
friendship  with  many  ocf  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the 
early  and  middle  nineteenth  century,  whose  influence  is 
often  plainly  seen  in  his  writings;  Emerson,  Carlyle, 
Ruskin,  Maurice,  Kingsley,  G.  W.  Lewes,  John  Hullah, 
Phelps,  the  Doyles,  Coleridge,  (Sir  John),  W.  G.  Clark, 
Sir  J.  D.  Hooker.  Many  of  them  were  entertained  at  his 
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country  house  '  in  his  quiet  homely  way  ' ;  as  the  memoir 
says. 

In  his  Cambridge  days,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
"  Apostles  "  club,  with  Tennyson,  Charles  Buller,  Trench, 
Hallam,  Frederick  Maurice. 

His  poetic  thoughts  and  fancies,  apologues,  inventions, 
illustrations,  show  that  he  possessed  the  qualities  of  the 
literary  man  who  gives  out,  in  no  stinted  measure,  the 
knowledge  he  is  constantly  taking  in. 

Almost  at  random  we  may  select  a  few  specimens  of  his 
aptness,  his  wisdom,  and  his  serviceable  counsel. 

What  does  this  greatness  consist  in  1  Not  in  a  nice 
balance  of  qualities,  purposes  and  powers.  That  will  make 
a  happy  man,  a  successful  man,  a  man  always  in  his  right 
depth.  Nor  does  it  consist  in  absence  of  errors.  We  need 
only  glance  back  at  any  list  that  can  be  made  of  great  men 
to  be  convinced  of  that.  Neither  does  greatness  consist  in 
energy,  though  often  accompanied  by  it.  Indeed,  it  is 
rather  the  breadth  of  the  waters  than  the  force  of  the  current 
that  we  look  to  to  fulfil  our  idea  of  greatness.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  energy,  acting  upon  a  nature  endowed  with  the 
qualities  that  we  sum  up  in  the  word  cleverness,  and 
directed  to  a  few  clear  purposes,  produces  a  great  effect, 
and  may  sometimes  be  mistaken  for  greatness.  If  a  man  is 
mainly  bent  upon  his  own  advancement  it  cute  many  a 
difficult  knot  of  policy  for  him,  and  gives  a  force  and 
distinctness  to  his  mode  of  going  on  which  looks  grand. 
The  same  happens  if  he  has  one  pre-eminent  idea  of  any 
kind,  even  though  it  should  be  a  narrow  one.  Indeed, 
success  in  life  is  mostly  gained  by  unity  of  purpose,  whereas 
greatness  often  fails  by  reason  of  its  having  manifold 
purposes,  but  it-  does  not  cease  to  be  greatness  on  that 
account. 

If  greatness  can  be  shut  up  in  qualities  it  will  be  found  to 
consist  in  courage  and  in  openness  of  mind  and  soul.  These 
qualities  may  not  seem  at  first  to  be  so  potent.  But  see 
what  growth  there  is  in  them.  The  education  of  a  man  of 
open  mind  is  never  ended.  Then,  with  openness  of  soul,  a 
man  sees  some  way  into  all  other  souls  that  come  near  him, 
feels  with  them,  has  their  experiences,  is  in  himself  a  people. 
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Sympathy  is  the  universal  solvent.  Nothing  is  understood 
without  it.  The  capacity  of  a  man,  at  least  for  understand- 
ing, may  almost  be  said  to  vary  according  to  his  powers  of 
sympathy.  Again,  what  is  there  that  can  counteract 
selfishness  like  sympathy?  Selfishness  may  be  hedged  in  by 
minute  watchfulness  and  self-denial,  but  it  is  counteracted 
by  the  nature  being  encouraged  to  grow  out  and  fix  its 
tendrils  upon  foreign  objects. 

The  immense  defect  that  want  of  sympathy  is  may  be 
strikingly  seen  in  the  failure  of  the  many  attempts  that  have 
been  made  in  all  ages  to  construct  the  Christian  character, 
omitting  sympathy.  It  has  produced  numbers  of  people 
walking  up  and  down  one  narrow  plank  of  self-restraint, 
pondering  over  their  own  merits  and  demerits,  keeping  out, 
not  the  world  exactly,  but  their  fellow  creatures,  from  their 
hearts,  and  caring  only  to  drive  their  neighbours  before 
them  on  this  plank  of  theirs,  or  to  push  them  headlong. 
Thus,  with  many  virtues,  and  much  hard  work  at  the 
formation  of  character,  we  have  had  splendid  bigots  or 
censorious  small  people. 

But  sympathy  is  warmth  and  light  too.  It  is,  as  it  were, 
the  moral  atmosphere  connecting  all  animated  natures. 

And  then  Milverton  speaks  of  "  the  man  who  can  add 
courage  to  openness ;  who  can  own  himself  in  the  wrong ; 
can  forgive;  can  trust;  can  adventure;  in  short,  use  all 
the  means  that  insight  and  sympathy  endow  him  with." 

The  essay  on  "  Public  Improvements  "  is  very  readable 
at  the  present  day,  with  its  recommendations  to  governing 
bodies.  "  Cities  grow  up  about  us  like  young  people,  before 
we  are  aware  of  it." 

Book  learning  is  mainly  good,  as  it  gives  us  a  chance 
of  coming  into  the  company  of  greater  and  better  minds 
than  the  average  of  men  around  us,  and  individual  greatness 
and  goodness  are  the  things  to  be  aimed  at  rather  than  the 
successful  cultivation  of  those  talents  which  go  to  form  some 
eminent  membership  of  society.  Each  man  is  a  drama  in 
himself- — has  to  play  all  the  parts  in  it ;  is  to  be  king  and 
rebel,  successful  and  vanquished,  free  and  slave ;  and  needs 
a  bringing  up  fit  for  the  universal  creature  that  he  is. 
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History,  lie  remarked,  on  another  occasion, 

is  chiefly  a  record  of  the  failures  of  Government.  This  is 
the  usual  current  of  human  affairs ;  it  does  not  become  any 
of  us  to  complain  inordinately  of  it,  or  to  pride  ourselves 
upon  discerning1  it.  But  we  may  strive  to  lessen  an  evil 
which  will  not  be  eradicated  as  long  as  men  are  men. 

We  have  had  our  disturbances  at  the  right  times,  upon 
great  subjects,  and  conducted  by  great  personages.  From 
us  was  to  be  the  greatest  colonisation ;  and  it  seems  as  if  we 
had  been  trained  up  with  a  view  to  that,  accustomed  early 
to  independent  action,  as  people  who  would  have  to  seek 
their  fortune  in  the  world.  Now  these  considerations,  far 
from  puffing  us  up  with  pride,  ought  to  make  us  fearful  for 
ourselves  and  also  kind  in  O'ur  judgment  of  other  nations. 

Helps's  story  of  "  Realmah  "  is  interesting  and  moving, 
even  exciting,  in  places,  and  the  characters  of  the  king1 
and  his  courtiers  and  friends  and  enemies  are  drawn  with 
great  skill.  But  next  to  the  King's  own  personality  come 
those  of  his  three  wives,  the  Ainah,  his  best  beloved,  stand- 
ing out  in  a  marked  degree.  It  is  a  strong  testimony  to 
the  author's  powers  of  fiction  that  he  should  reconstruct 
the  life  of  the  Lake  Village  period  in  Switzerland  many 
thousand  years  agoi  so  faithfully,  yet  vividly,  with  the 
human  characteristics  naturally  portrayed.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  read  the  story  of  this  wise  King,  the  far-seeing  one, 
the  sufferer,  the  worker,  the  calm  repairer  of  mistakes, 
the  successful  warrior,  the  lover,  the  faithful  man,  without 
emotion  of  the  most  genuine  kind. 

The  three  wives  of  Realmah  were  the  Yarnah,  the 
cousin  wife,  with  her  good  qualities  as  housewife;  the 
Ainah,  the  alphabet  wife,  chosen  from  the  common  people 
— in  this  case  she  came  from  the  fisher  folk ;  and  Talora, 
the  love  wife,  the  vain  selfish  beauty. 

"  Blackwood  "  spoke  of  "  Companions  of  my  Solitude  " 
at  the  time,  as  "  the  best  of  his  essays." 
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Milverton,  in  the  second  series  of  "  Friends  in  Council/' 
says  "  I  should  like  to  write  a  book  all  full  of  consolation, 
so  that  when  men  were  more  vexed  and  unhappy  than 
usual,  they  should  turn  to  the  thoughts  of  Leonard  Milver- 
ton to  see  whether  any  small  comfort  could  be  got  out  of 
them.  I  say  small  comfort,  because  the  great  sources  of 
comfort  would  have  to  be  looked  for  in  books  of  higher 
purpose,  but  mine  should  only  aim  at  minor  consolations." 

This  might,  I  think,  apply  to  the  "Companions"  pre- 
viously published.  It  is  strong,  and  tender,  and  true, 
largely  made  up  of  self  communings,  but  healthy  and 
hopeful,  though  often  sad  and  deep.  It  is  full  of  the 
"  beautiful  quiet  English  "  for  which,  in  the  1856  edition 
of  Modern  Painters,  John  Euskin  praised  Arthur  Helps. 

It  is  given  to  some  men  to  write  so  that  the  voice  outlives 
the  tomb  that  covers  each  of  us  in  turn.  Helps  was  one 
of  these.  It  has  been  said  that  there  are  many  echoes  in 
the  world,  and  but  few  voices.  Helps  echoed  much  that 
was  worthy,  but  his  own  ideas  and  uttered  thoughts  have 
not  perished.  What  he  had  to  say  was  of  the  man  himself, 
though  often  derived  from  abler  men  than  himself.  Yet 
no  one  can  deny  originality  to  this  author,  nor  the  con- 
structive ability  that  does  not  always  accompany  those  who 
settle,  in  conversation,  or  from  desk  or  platform,  the  affairs 
of  the  coointry. 

Throughout  these  pages  there  is  the  sense  of  life,  of 
activity,  of  struggle,  of  the  inevitable  doom  of  humanity, 
of  the  spirit  that  rises  superior  to  the  trammels  of  mortality, 
of  the  graces  that  make  life  pleasant,  and  the  quiet  en- 
durance that  overcomes  difficulties,  of  the  need  of  tolerance, 
of  kindness,  of  gentleness,  good  taste,  and  a  high  standard 
of  manners  and  morals. 

These  books  are  a  haven  of  rest  for  all  who  are  engaged 
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in  this  world  of  warfare,  in  which  the  thinker  usually 
comes  off  better  in  the  end  than  the  merely  material  man, 
however  outwardly  successful.  Evil  is  transitory,  good  is 
eternal ;  this  truth  Helps  enforced  throughout  many  years 
of  active  life  and  literary  production,  with  copious  illus- 
trations of  -existence,  real  or  ideal,  always  with  a  gentle 
humane  tolerant  spirit,  and  in  the  hope  of  a  better  world 
to  come. 


THE  POETRY  OF  ALFRED  NOTES. 
By  TINSLEY  PRATT. 

COME  few  years  ago  a  jaded  reviewer  was  laboriously 
working  his  way  through,  a  pile  of  books  of  verse 
when  his  eye  chanced  to  light  upon  one  entitled  "  The 
Loom  of  Years."  The  title  is  forbidding  enough  and  is 
just  such  an  one  as  the  callow  verse-maker  would  choose 
with  which  to  label  his  lugubrious  collection  of  real  or 
imaginary  woes.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  title 
belied  the  book.  A  hasty  glance  awakened  the  reviewer's 
interest ;  a  further  acquaintance  with  the  book  aroused  his 
enthusiasm ;  and  by  the  time  he  had  reached  the  last  page 
he  was  so  impressed  with  the  quality  oif  the  work  that  he 
sent  for  the  author.  He  proved  to  be  a  young  Oxonian, 
fresh  from  the  purlieus  of  the  Isis  and  Cher,  of  lusty  frame 
and  great  stature,  who  had  pulled  an  oar  in  the  Exeter 
College  Eight.  A  verse  in  one  of  his  later  poems  entitled 
"  The  Barrel  Organ,"  recalls  these  times  : 

There's  an  Oxford  man  that  listens  and  his  heart  is  crying 

out 

In  the  City  as  the  sun  sinks  low ; 
For  the  barge,  the  eight,  the  Isis,   and  the  coach's  whoop 

and  shout, 
For  the  minute  gun,  the  counting  and  the  long  dishevelled 

rout, 
For  the  howl  along  the  tow-path  and  a  fate  that's  still  in 

doubt, 

For  a  roughened  oar  to  handle  and  a  race  to  think  about 
In  the  land  where  the  dead  dreams  go. 
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Again,  in  another  poem,  "  The  Choice,"  we  have  evidence 
of  the  poet's  happy  memory  of  his  Oxford  days  : 

You  see  we  had  wrought  and  fought  together,  and  talked  of 

our  heart's  desire, 
From  the  brave  old  undergraduate  nights  when  we  smoked 

o'er  a  college  fire ; 
And  so ;  well  it  may  seem  strange  to  you ;  but  the  love  of  a 

man  for  a  man 
Was  the  salt  of  the  earth,   long  long   before  Dan   Cupid's 

game  began. 

The  poet  informed  his  critic  that  he  purposed  earning 
a  livelihood  by  writing  poetry.  A  very  laudable  ambition, 
truly,  but  one  scarcely  possible  of  fulfilment.  I  have  not 
seen  that  first  book.  It  is  out  of  print.  But  The  Times 
devoted  a  column  and  a  half  to  its  notice  and  other  papers 
praised  it  highly.  We  may  therefore  suppose  that  it  con- 
tained some  excellent  work.  Whether  Mr.  Noyes  has 
found  material  profit  as  plentiful  as  praise  is,  of  course, 
best  known  to  himself.  It  is  pleasant  to  record,  however, 
that  he  has  followed  up  that  first  book  with  four  others, 
and  in  his  last  published  work  he  challenges  comparison 
with  the  great  ones  in  the  hierarchy  of  letters  by  issuing 
an  epic  poem  on  Sir  Francis  Drake.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  fifty-one  years  ago  Charles  Kingsley  declared  in 
"Westward  Ho!"  that  the  deeds  of  Drake  and  other 
Sea-Kings  of  the  Elizabethan  age  deserved  toi  be  enshrined 
in  an  epic  rather  than  in  the  common  prose  of  the  story 
teller.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  venture  the  belief  that 
the  man  would  someday  arise  who  would  undertake  the 
business,  and  so  cover  himself  with  a  deathless  fame. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Noyes,  greatly  daring,  has  braced  himself 
for  the  effort,  and  he  has  already  published  in  volume  form 
Books  I.— III.  of  "  Drake  :  An  English  Epic,"  and  hopes  to 
complete  the  work  in  twelve  books.  Mr.  Noyes  opens  his  poem 
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upon  the  eve  of  Drake's  sailing  upon  the  great  voyage  of 
circum-navigation  and  the  third  book  closes  with  the  trial 
and  execution  of  Doughty.  Some  historians  profess  to  doubt 
whether  Thomas  Doughty  was  as  black  a  villain  as  Francis 
Drake  painted  him,  but  if  Mr.  Noyes  is  to  be  believed 
Doughty  was  of  villainy  all  compact  and  deserved  to  have 
died  a  hundred  deaths  in  one. 

Mr.  Newbolt  in  a  perfect  lyric  has  sung  the  fame  of  the 
most  glorious  of  the  sons  of  Devon;  and  it  is  only  proper 
to  remember  that  Mr.  Noyes  is  not  the  only  living  writer 
who  has  attempted  a  long  poem  on  the  life  of  Drake.  Sir 
Rennell  Rodd  has  done  this  in  a  poem  in  rhymed  verse 
which  may  be  found  in  his  volume  "  Ballads  of  the  Fleet," 
published  in  1901.  Sir  Rennell  Rodd — who  has  also 
written  the  latest  biography  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh — is  a 
Drake  enthusiast.  To;  him  "  the  Queen's  little  pirate," 
as  Mr.  Julian  Corbett  names  Drake,  was  a  hero  without 
spot  or  flaw. 

You  were  sure  of  heaven  with  Gilbert,  but  with  Drake  you 

had  daunted  hell ! 

He  tells  us.  One  suspects,  too,  that  Sir  Rennell  Rodd's 
business  in  life  has  not  perhaps  infrequently  carried  him 
into  those  great  waters  where  Drake  performed  some  of 
his  more  notable  exploits.  His  poem  is  enriched  with  many 
passages  of  great  descriptive  beauty ;  the  vague  dread  which 
those  uncharted  oceans  inspired  in  the  minds  of  Drake's 
mariners  is  well  shown ;  and  the  flying  spindrift  and  wash 
of  the  sea  is  ever  present  in  the  poem.  Of  Drake's  earlier 
sailings  with  John  Hawkins  we  are  told : 

.  .  .  the  mariner's  boy  stared  wonder-eyed — for  the  wings 

of  the  wind  were  furled, 
And  the  capes  hung  high  in  the  still  mirage  of  dawn  on  a 

phantom  world; 
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Then    a    breeze    came    perfume-laden    from    the    heart    of 

the  tropic-zone, 
And  the  crinkling  waves  tossed  round  them  the  drift  of  a 

shore  unknown : 
And  the  winged  fish  rose-  on  the  face  of  the  deep  to  skim 

like  a  cloud  of  spray 
From  edge  to  edge  of  the  curling  blue  and  into  the  blue 

away ; 
But  the  sun  still  beckoned  them  westward  till  he  sank  in  a 

blaze  of  fire 
On  the  fabled  hills  of  a  thousand  dreams  and  the  goal  of  a 

world's  desire. 

Or  again,  at  a  later  date,  when  Drake,  beating  to  wind- 
ward, was  attempting  to  gain  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  the 
poet  tells  how : 

In  fog  and  in  heavy  weather,  through  wildering  sleet  and 

snow, 
They  had  fought  with  the  leaden  waters  in  a  track  where  no 

ships  go, 
Where  the  storm-wind  howls  with  a  human  voice,  where  the 

long  swell  flings  its  spray 
Up  cliffs  where  never  a  green  leaf  breaks  the  gloom  of  the 

wintry  grey; 
And  still  it  blew  from  the  frozen  pole,  and  they  beat  in  the 

icy  breath, 

The  Pelican,  and  the  Marygold,  and  the  barque  Elizabeth. 
The  heart  of  his  men  was  broken,  and  ever  the  discord  grew, 
And  a  haunting  dread  of  that  unknown  world  crept  over  his 

simple  crew ; 
Till  they  wrought  with  a  grudging  labour,  till  they  answered 

with  sullen  lips, 
And  the  breath  of  a  mutinous  murmur  went  up  from  the 

weary  ships. 

I  have  quoted  these  passages  from  Sir  Rennell  Rodd's 
poem  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place  I  desire  to  call 
attention  to  a  poet  who  deserves  to  be  more  widely  known, 
and  in  the  second  place,  I  wish  to  express  the  opinion  that 
though  his  poem  is  less  ambitious  in  design  it  is  more  com- 
pletely successful  in  performance  than  Mr.  Noyes'  epic 
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promises  to  be,  which  has  some  faults  that  are  not  alto- 
gether trifling. 

The  quality  of  the  blank  verse  in  Mr.  Noyes'  "  Drake  " 
is  very  unequal.     In  the  opening  of  the  poem  the  author 
appeals  to  the  spirit  of  Milton  for  assistance  : 

Oh,  thou  blind  master  of  these  opened  eyes 
Be  near  me  therefore  now ;  for  not  in  pride 
I  lift  lame  hands  to  this  imperious  theme. 

Often  the  verse  is  correctly  Miltonic  in  its  cadence, 
but  at  other  times  the  young  poet  lamentably  forgets  his 
master  as  in  such  passages  as  these  : 

Fly  the  black  flag  of  piracy  awhile. 

Fetch  Thomas  Doughty,  Leicester's  secretary. 

Five  little  ships,  the  largest  not  so  large 
As  many  a  coasting  craft  or  fishing-trawl 
To-day. 

In  the  first, 

The  Golden  Hynde,  a  ship  of  eighteen  guns, 
Drake  sailed. 

I  cannot  suggest  how  these  lines  could  well  be  mended, 
and  in  a  poem  dealing  with  ships  and  sailors  it  is  perhaps 
difficult  to  write  always  in  the  best  manner  of  Milton. 
Nevertheless  a  mixture  of  the  sublime  with  the  trivial  in 
verse  is  to  be  deplored,  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  if  Mr. 
Noyes  had  adopted  a  more  frankly  Shakespearean  form  of 
verse  he  would  have  been  more  completely  successful.  It 
would  have  been  well  to  have  forgotten  Milton  for  the 
time.  Drake  and  the  devil  are  not  quite  on  the  same 
plane.  There  are,  however,  many  passages  of  great  poet- 
ical beauty  in  Mr.  Noyes'  "  Drake,"  and  a  good  example 
of  the  poet  at  his  best  may  be  found  in  Book  IV.  where  the 
little  pirate  addresses  his  crews  and  his  chaplain  after 
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the  execution  of  Doughty.  But  I  have  another  and  more 
serious  fault  to  find  with  Mr.  Noyes  than  the  mixed  manner 
of  his  verse.  In  dealing  with  such  a  character  as  Sir 
Francis  Drake  one  must  have  an  eye  to  the  details  of 
history  involved.  The  poet  seems  to  have  written  this 
epic  with  Mr.  Julian  Corbett's  little  book  on  Drake  (English 
Men  of  Action  Series)  at  his  elbow.  He  follows  Mr. 
Corbett's  narrative  very  closely,  embellishing  it,  of  course, 
with  his  own  poetical  accomplishment,  but  sometimes  he 
puts  Mr.  Corbett's  own  words  into  metrical  feet.  In  two 
instances  I  observe  that  Mr.  Corbett  employs  Latin  phrases 
to  express  his  meaning  and  in  both  cases  they  are  trans- 
ferred to  Mr.  Noyes'  epic. 

He  had  not  acted  as  a  hostis  humani  generis,  but  as  an 
enemy  of  Spain. 

Corbett,  pp.  48. 

What  hast  thou  to  do  with  piracy? 
Hostis  humani  generis  indeed 
Is  Spain. 

Noyes,  pp.  39. 

The  primum  mobile  was  supposed  to  set  up  so  violent  a 
westerly  current  that  even  if  a  man  passed  in  he  could 
never  return. 

Corbett,  pp.  63. 

To  sail  into  that  fabled  burning  Void 
Or  brave  the  primum  mobile  which  drew 
O'er-daring  ships  into  the  jaws  of  hell. 

Noyes,  pp.  83. 

These  may  be  coincidences,  but,  on  the  face  of  them, 
they  hardly  appear  as  such.  Now  one  would  have  thought 
with  such  a  safe  scholarly  guide  as  Mr.  Corbett  that  a 
poet  could  not  have  stumbled.  But  Mr.  Noyes  sadly  bun- 
gles the  love  business  in  "  Drake."  In  Book  II.,  Drake 
and  Doughty  are  conversing  together  in  the  cabin  of  the 
flagship  : 
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From  one  wall 

The  picture  of  Drake's  love  looked  down  on  him; 
And,  like  a  bashful  schoolboy's,  that  bronzed  face 
Flushed  as  he  blurted  out  with  brightening  eyes 
And  quickening  breath  how  he  had  seen  her  first, 
Crowned  on   the  village  green,  a   Queen   of   May. 
Her  name,  too,  was  Elizabeth,  he  said, 
As  if  it  proved  that  she,  too,  was  a  Queen, 
Though  crowned  with  milk-white  Devon  may  alone, 
And  queen  of  but  one  plot  of  meadow-sweet. 
As  yet,  he  said,  he  had  only  kissed  her  hand, 
Smiled  in  her  eyes  and — there  Drake  also  blanched — 
Thinking  "  I  ne'er  shall  see  her  face  again." 

Here  we  have  a  deliberate  statement  that  Drake  was 
deeply  enamoured  of  some  poor  girl  whose  Christian  name 
was  Elizabeth,  but  that  he  had  not  progressed  very  far  in 
his  love-making  as  he  had  hitherto  "  only  kissed  her  hand  " 
and  made  eyes  at  her.  One  need  not  go  outside  Mr. 
Corbett's  little  book  for  the  historical  facts  of  Drake's 
private  life.  They  are  these.  In  the  year  1569  Drake 
married  Mary  Newman,  a  St.  Budeaux  girl.  He  sailed 
on  his  voyage  of  circumnavigation  in  1577 — eight  years 
after  his  marriage.  Mr.  Corbett  distinctly  tells  us  that 
when  Drake  returned  in  1580  he  was  welcomed  by  the 
"  caresses  of  his  wife."  Mary  Drake  died  in  1583 — three 
years  after  Drake  returned  from  his  voyage  round  the 
world — and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  the  little  hill 
side  village  of  St.  Budeaux  (where  they  were  married) — 
having  been  the  wife  of  Francis  Drake  for  fourteen  years. 
Now  if  we  are  to  accept  Mr.  Noyes'  story  Drake  was 
intriguing  with  some  girl  named  Elizabeth  while  his  wife 
Mary  was  awaiting  with  her  caresses  by  Taryside. 
Drake  did  eventually  marry  an  Elizabeth,  but  it  was 
not  until  five  years  after  his  return  from  the  voy- 
age of  circumnavigation  and  two  years  after  his 
first  wife's  death.  In  the  meantime  Drake  had  been 
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knighted;  had  been  made  Mayor  of  Plymouth,  and 
in  every  respect  had  become  a  person  of  consequence. 
Mary  Newman  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  comparatively 
humble  stock — probably  a  yeoman's  daughter;  but  Eliza- 
beth Sydenham,  his  second  wife,  is  described  as  having 
been  "  the  young  heiress  of  a  knightly  and  warlike  house 
in  Somersetshire."  This  fact  fits  ill  with  Mr.  Noyes'  story 
about  the  girl  who  was  "  Queen  of  but  one  plot  of  meadow 
sweet."  Poetic  license  may  be  held  to  cover  a  multitude 
of  literary  sins,  but  it  does  not  justify  such  an  unnecessary 
story  being  foisted  upon  the  life  of  Sir  Francis  Drake — 
a  story  which  appears  to  be  entirely  of  Mr.  Noyes'  in- 
vention. 

Two  other  historical  errors  may  be  noted.  Mr.  Noyes 
speaks  of  Doughty  as  "  Leicester's  secretary,"  whereas  Mr. 
Corbett  distinctly  says  that  he  was  secretary  to  Sir  Chris- 
topher Hatton.  Again,  Mr.  Noyes  says  that  Drake  sailed 
from  Plymouth  in  a  ship  called  the  Golden  Hynde.  Now 
it  is  surely  well  known  to  every  student  of  that  period  that 
Drake's  flagship  was  named  the  Pelican.  It  was  not  until 
the  fleet  had  been  a  year  or  more  at  sea — not  indeed  until 
Drake  had  beheaded  Doughty — that  he  changed  the  name 
of  the  ship  to  the  Golden  Hynde — primarily  out  of  com- 
pliment to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton — the  Queen's  Captain 
of  the  Guard,  and  one  of  Drake's  patrons,  whose  crest  was 
a  golden  hind. 

If  we  cannot  give  entirely  unqualified  praise  to  Mr. 
Noyes  handling  of  history  and  to  his  blank  verse  it  is 
pleasant  to  be  able  to  record  that  "  Drake  "  contains  some 
fine  lyrics.  The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Noyes  can  write  blank 
verse  which  is  supreme  in  patches,  but  his  proper  medium 
is  lyrical  work.  Drake's  mariners  sailing  in  perilous  seas 
remember  their  homes  in  Devon  at  Christmastide.  Here 
is  one  of  the  perfect  songs  they  sing : 
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In  Devonshire,  now,  the  Christmas  chime 

Is  carolling  over  the  lea ; 
And  the  sexton  shovels  away  the  snow 
From  the  old  church  porch  maybe ; 
And  waits,  with  their  lanthorns  and  faces  aglow, 

Come  round  for  their  Christmas  fee ; 
But,  as  in  old  England  it's  Christmas-tftne, 
Why,  so  is  it  here  at  sea, 

My  lads, 
Why,  so  is  it  here  at  sea  ! 

Mr.  Noyes  second  volume,  "  The  Flower  of  Old  Japan," 
published  in  1903;  and  "The  Forest  of  Wild  Thyme," 
issued  in  1905  are  similar  books  and  may  be  classed  to- 
gether. The  earlier  book  is  described  by  its  author  as 
"  a  dim,  strange  tale  for  all  ages,"  and  the  later  one  as 
a  "  story  for  children  under  ninety."  "  The  Flower  of 
Old  Japan  "  is  a  dream  story  in  verse,  and  in  this  book 
we  have  Mr.  Noyes  in  his  most  fantastical  mood.  It 
contains  much  that  is  beautiful  and  quaint  with  not  a 
little  that  is  grotesque  and  terrible.  In  reading  it  one  is 
sometimes  reminded  of  "  Alice  in  Wonderland,"  at  another 
time  of  Eugene  Field's  poems  of  child-life,  and  again  of 
"  A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses."  Indeed  in  his  prelude  the 
author  confesses  to  a  great  love  for  Stevenson.  At  the 
same  time,  though  we  can  often  point  to  the  source  of 
inspiration,  there  is  sufficient  originality  in  the  work  both 
in  the  imaginatve  vision  displayed  and  in  the  form  of 
expression  to  raise  the  author  well  above  the  charge  of 
being  an  imitator  of  any  writer  in  particular.  The  poem 
defies  description  or  classification,  and  no  quotation  can 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  whole.  It  owes  its  effective- 
ness to  a  series  of  rapidly  changing  scenes,  and  one  travels 
in  fancy  down  the  long  avenue  of  a  Japanese  bazaar,  meet- 
ing with  silk  merchants,  mandarins,  pirates  and  sailors; 
while  the  eye  is  dazzled  by  the  sight  of  tea-chests,  vases, 
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silks,  fans,  trays  of  jewels,  ivories,  lacquered  arms  and 
many  other  things. 

The  road  to  old  Japan!  you  cry, 

And  is  it  far  or  near? 
Some  never  find  it  till  they  die; 

Some  find  it  everywhere; 
The  road  where  restful  Time  forgets 
His  weary  thoughts  and  wild  regrets 

And  calls  the  golden  year 
Back  in  a  fairy  dream  to  smile 
On  young  and  old  a  little  while. 

Some  seek  it  with  a  blazing  sword, 

And  some  with  old  blue  plates ; 
Some  with  a  miser's  golden  hoard; 

Some  with  a  book  of  dates; 
Some  with  a  box  of  paints;  a  few 
Whose  loads  of  truth  would  ne'er  pass  through 

The  first  white  fairy  gates ; 
And,  oh,  how  shocked  they  are  to  find 
That  truths  are  false  when  left  behind. 

This  love  for  the  things  of  Old  Japan,  and  for  scenes  of 
barbaric  splendour  is  constantly  recurring  in  Mr.  JSToyes' 
pages.  The  following  verses  from  an  exquisite  love-song 
may  serve  as  an  example  from  another  book : 

Apes  and  ivory,  skulls  and  roses,  in  junks  of  old  Hong- 
Kong, 

Gliding  over  a  sea  of  dreams  to  a  haunted  shore  of  song, 

Masts  of  gold  and  sails  of  satin,  shimmering  out  of  the 
East, 

Oh,  Love  has  little  need  of  you  now  to  make  his  heart  a  feast. 

Or  is  it  a  palace  of  pomegranates,  where  ivory-limbed  young 

slaves 
Lure  a  luxury  out  of  the  noon  in  the  swooning  fountain's 

waves ; 
Or  couch  like  cats  and  sun  themselves    on   the    warm    white 

marble  brink? 
Oh,  Love  has  little  to  ask  of  these,  this  day  in  May,  I  think. 
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The  above  lines  are  taken  from  the  opening  lyric  in 
Mr.  Noyes'  quarto  volume  of  "  Poems,"  published  in  1904. 
That  book  contains  sixty  pieces.  One  of  the  longest  is  a 
monologue  in  blank  verse  entitled  "A  Night  at  St.  Helena." 
Napoleon,  England's  prisoner,  is  the  speaker.  The  verse  is 
dignified  and  often  poetical,  but  it  is  conceivable  that 
many  writers  with  fewer  gifts  than  Mr.  Noyes  possesses 
could  have  done  as  well  with  a  like  theme  and  the  same 
vehicle  of  expression.  It  is  far  otherwise  with  some  of 
the  lyrical  poems  in  the  same  volume.  There  are,  perhaps, 
half  a  dozen  out  of  the  sixty  which  are  sufficient  to  give 
Mr.  Noyes  very  high  rank  in  modern  English  poetry.  My 
ofwn  choice  leads  me  to  select  the  following  as  the  best 
items  in  the  book: — "Apes  and  Ivory,"  "Sherwood," 
"  Pirates,"  "  The  Choice,"  "  The  Barrel  Organ,"  and  "  Silk 
o'  the  Kine." 

The  following  verses  from  "  Pirates  "  may  serve  to  ex- 
hibit a  quiet  vein  of  pathos  which  Mr.  Noyes  follows  with 
much  success : 

Come  to  me,  you  with  the  laughing  face,  in  the  night  as  I  lie 
Dreaming  of  days  that  are  dead  and  of  joys  gone  by; 
Come  to  me,  comrade,  come  through  the  slow-dropping  rain, 
Come    from    your   grave    in    the    darkness    and    let    us    be 
playmates  again. 

I^t  us  be  boys  together  to-night,  and  pretend  as  of  old 
We  are  pirates  at  rest  in  a  cave  among  huge  heaps  of  gold, 
Red    Spanish    doubloons    and    great    pieces-of -eight,    and 

muskets  and  swords, 
And  a  smoky  red  camp-fire  to  glint,  you  know  how,  on  our 

ill-gotten  hoards. 


I  remember  the  long,  long  sigh  of  the  sea  as  we  raced  in 

the  sun, 
To  dry  ourselves  after  our  swimming;  and  how  we  would 

run 
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With  a  cry  and  a  crash  through  the  foam  as  it  creamed  on 

the  shore, 
Then  back  to  bask  in  the  warm  dry  gold  of  the  sand  once 

more. 

Come  to  me;  you  with  the  laughing  face;  in  the  gloom  as  I 

lie 

Dreaming  of  days  that  are  dead  and  of  joys  gone  by ; 
Let  us  be  boys  together  to-night  and  pretend  as  of  old 
We  are  pirates  at  rest  in  a  cave  among  huge  heaps  of  gold. 


I  have  left  fox  my  last  quotation  some  verses  from  the 
poem  entitled  "  Sherwood  "  : 

Sherwood  in  the  twilight,  is  Robin  Hood  awake? 
Grey  and  ghostly  shadows  are  gliding  through  the  brake; 
Shadows  of  the  dappled  deer,  dreaming  of  the  morn, 
Dreaming  of  the  shadowy  man  that  winds  a  shadowy  horn. 

Robin  Hood  is  here  again  :    all  his  merry  thieves 
Hear  a  ghostly  bugle-note  shivering  through  the  leaves, 
Calling  as  he  used  to  call,  faint  and  far  away 
In  Sherwood,  in  Sherwood,  about  the  break  of  day. 


Love  is  in  the  greenwood  building  him  a  house 
Of  wild  rose  and  hawthorn  and  honeysuckle  boughs : 
Love  is  in  the  greenwood :  dawn  is  in  the  skies, 
And  Marian  is  waiting  with  a  glory  in  her  eyes. 

Hark !  the  dazzled  laverock  climbs  the  golden  steep, 
Marian  is  waiting :  is  Robin  Hood  asleep  1 
Round  the  fairy  grass-rings  frolic  elf  and  fay 
In  Sherwood,  in  Sherwood,  about  the  break  of  day. 

Oberon,  Oberon,  rake  away  the  gold, 
Rake  away  the  red  leaves,  roll  away  the  mould, 
Rake  away  the  gold  leaves,  roll  away  the  red, 
And  wake  Will  Scarlett  from  his  leafy  forest  bed. 

Friar  Tuck  and  Little  John  are  riding  down  together 
With  quarter-staff  and  drinking-can,  and  grey  goose  feather ; 
The  dead  are  coming  back  again,  the  years  are  rolled  away 
In  Sherwood,  in  Sherwood,  about  the  break  of  day. 
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It  is  but  little  appreciation  that  poets  find  nowadays  even 
with  what  is  called  "  the  reading  public."  Mr.  Noyes 
has  indeed  escaped  one  peril  which  usually  besets  the  pros- 
pects of  the  young  academic  poet.  He  has  seen  wisely  that 
as  subjects  for  contemporary  English  poetry  the  gods  of 
Greece  have  had  their  day.  The  subject  must  be  vital. 
It  must  deal  too,  with  some  interest  which  the  man  in  the 
street  of  average  intelligence  can  understand.  It  should 
preferably  be  written  in  a  lilting  measure  of  verse.  It 
must  be  either  pathetic,  patriotic,  or  humorous — it  does 
not  greatly  matter  which — but  the  singer  who  can  provide 
such  poetical  fare  has  yet  a  certain  public.  Mr.  Noyes 
is  still  a  young  man  and  he  has  published  five 
volumes  of  verse  all  of  which  have  been  highly  acclaimed 
in  many  quarters.  Any  person  who  has  the  love  of 
literature  at  heart  cannot  but  rejoice  in  such  a  fact. 
Mr.  Noyes,  of  course,  has  his  faults  like  every  other 
poet,  but  he  has  many  compensating  merits.  Since  the 
greater  Victorian  poets  gave  us  of  their  best  I  cannot  recall 
any  single  poem  which  is  replete  with  such  spontaneous 
melody  as  Mr.  Noyes'  "  Sherwood."  Not  a  word  is  awry ; 
every  verse  is  perfectly  chiselled ;  and  the  subject,  metre, 
and  choice  of  words  seem  so  exquisitely  wedded  that  the 
poem  achieves  a  distinction  which  would  entitle  the  author 
to  a  high  rank  among  English  poets  had  he  written  nothing 
else.  But  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  Mr.  Noyes 
has  written  much  other  work  of  a  fine  poetical  character, 
and  when  he  has  exhausted  his  present  devotion  to  the 
manufacture  of  epics  and  returns  to  his  proper  sphere 
of  work  we  may  cherish  the  hope  that  he  will  again  dis- 
course excellent  music  for  the  delight  of  those  who  in  the 
past  have  found  pleasure  in  his  songs. 


GUILLAUME  COLLETET. 
By  EDMUND  MERCER. 

T70RTUNATE  is  the  much-quoted  author  is  an  apothegm 
I  suggest  as  generally  applicable  to  Literature  as  a 
trade.  It  is  not  an  axiom;  merely  a  maxim.  Like  all 
properly  constituted  maxims  it  has  a  contrary  which,  in 
this  instance,  is  a  simple  modification  sounding  somewhat 
like  a  phrase  in  Logic  :  all  much-quoted  authors  are  not 
fortunate.  Of  the  latter  Guillaume  Colletet  is  an  excel- 
lent example. 

One  of  those  writers  more  often  quoted  than  read  he  was 
yet  unfortunate.  A  reading,  the  most  casual,  of  his  work 
in  either  verse  or  prose  reveals  many  clever  passages,  a 
knack  of  rhyme  and  rhythm,  a  turn  for  epigram,  some 
moderate  gift  of  eloquence,  a  certain  skill  in  criticism, 
profound  erudition  on  the  technique  of  poetry,  and  a 
fecundity  of  production  which  left  at  his  death  a  consider- 
able gathering  of  manuscripts,  many  of  absolute  value  to 
the  literature  of  his  land,  by  which  no  less  a  critic  than 
Sainte-Beuve  has  condescended  to  profit  largely.  Still  he 
was  not  read ;  merely  quoted,  and  that  almost  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  ridicule.  Unlike  Le  Petit  Scarron  he  was 
no  buffoon  in  his  work;  he,  as  a  man,  was  his  own  mis- 
fortune. Lacking  in  humour  and  commonsense  he  lived 
his  life  and  penned  his  work  in  such  fashion  as  to  make 
himself  a  capital  butt  for  the  shafts  of  wit,  satire  and 
ridicule  that  hit  him  in  the  bull's-eye  every  time.  And  he 
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never  knew  it.  The  want  of  those  very  qualities  rendered 
his  mental  vision  myopic.  So  he  went  his  way  serenely 
unconscious  and  straightway  committed  himself  the  victim 
of  a  fresh  jihe.  As  Brancas,  his  notorious  absent-minded 
contemporary,  was  protected  from  the  sting  of  a  jest  by 
the  fault  that  caused  it,  so  was  Colletet  chain-mailed  in 
vanity  and  egotism  even  to  fatuity. 

Born  in  Paris  the  12th  March  1598,  exactly  one  month 
prior  to  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  christened  Guillaume,  he 
was  the  eldest  son  of  a  procureur  du  roi  who  seems  to  have 
been  an  unusually  energetic  patriarch  with  a  wife  blessed 
with  the  fecundity  of  that  Leah  of  the  Marionnettes, 
Mama  Gigogne.  Her  home  must  have  been  a  pot  of 
human  marmalade;  her  offspring  a  flute  of  Pan  with 
twenty-four  notes  of  which  our  author,  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
found  himself  the  basso,  while  a  brother  of  six  weeks  re- 
presented the  last  shrill  squeak.  This  was,  at  the  outset, 
deplorable;  his  friends  and  critics  never  permitting  him 
to  forget  it. 

Proceeding  to  college  in  due  course  he,  if  we  credit  his 
biographers,  showed  a  strong  inclination  for  poetry;  they 
even  pretend  that  he  composed  verses  of  sufficient  merit 
to  gain  him  the  approval  of  the  stern  Malherbe.  We  doubt 
it.  His  leaning  to  poetry  is  evidenced  indeed  by  his  sub- 
sequent life ;  but  no  single  line  of  his  college  rhymes  sur- 
vives, and  he  certainly  never  wrote  anything  in  verse  still 
extant  which  would  justify  praise  from  so  uncompromising 
a  poetical  pedagogue  as  Malherbe.  Guillaume  cannot  be 
considered  guilty  of  such  precocity.  Nor  does  his  college 
career  exhibit  anything  out  of  the  ordinary ;  he  passed  the 
usual  curriculum  and  left,  and  there  an  end.  Whether  the 
choice  of  his  vocation  in  life  were  his  own  or  his  father's 
we  do  not  know  with  certainty.  His  father,  as  procureur 
au  Chatelet,  doubtless  insisted  on  his  firstborn  succeeding 
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him  and  compelled  him  to  study  law  with  that  future  in 
view.  We  do  know  that,  after  the  fashion  of  fathers 
from  time  immemorial,  he  raised  objections  when  his  son 
became  infected  with  poetry.  It  is,  therefore,  a  fair  as- 
sumption that  his  was  the  deciding  voice.  In  the  event 
it  goes  to  prove  that  his  son's  fatuity  was  hereditary.  What 
worth  the  wisdom  of  a  lawyer  who  decides  upon  the  profes- 
sion of  avocnt  au  Parlement  for  one  with  an  incurable 
impediment  of  the  tongue?  Picture  judge  and  jury  en- 
deavouring to  follow  the  arguments  of  a  stammering 
special  pleader!  Guillaume  was  a  stammerer;  a  bad  one. 
He  admitted  it  frankly  in  one  of  his  earliest  epigrams, 
saying  that  "  on  this  account  he  could  never  shine  in 
society."  It  is  a  little  to  his  credit  that  he  never  offered 
society  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  spectacle  just  sug- 
gested since  he  retired  from  his  profession  without  having 
practised.  But  their  was  an  ulterior  and  more  flagitious 
reason  for  his  retirement  than  a  twisted  tongue.  He  had 
fallen  into  a  tangled  corner  of  rascaldom,  a  nest  of  wildsters 
doubly  qualified  in  debauchery  and  poetry,  lechery  and 
lyrics,  venery  and  verse,  who  strained  a  poet's  license  into 
a  permit  to  impudicity.  "It  was  this/'  says  a  naive  bio- 
grapher, "  that  determined  his  vocation."  He  does  not 
tell  us  which  of  the  two  qualifications  "  this  "  is  but  pro- 
ceeds :  "  Setting  aside  a  state  for  which  he  did  not  feel 
himself  born  he  entered  resolutely  into  the  career  of 
letters."  A  charming  touch,  that  "  resolutely."  We  can 
imagine  our  bold  but  stuttering  gallant  swaggering  along 
the  Carrefour  du  Chatelet,  feathers  in  hat  for  show,  quills 
in  pouch  for  work,  sputtering  out  his  love-passages  like 
damp  squibs,  and  attenuating  his  Alexandrines  into  centi- 
pedes ;  or  deep  in  the  Cabaret  de  Ruine  Bleue  philandering 
with  beer  and  beauty  or  sucking  the  souls  out  of  winepots 
for  distillation  into  distiches.  We  begin  to  see  a  little 
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further  into  Papa  Colletet's  objections  to — ostensibly — 
poetry ;  objections  sustained  later  in  our  poet's  life  by  his 
wife  for  another  reason — it  was  not  so  lucrative  as  prose. 
Hence  these  lines  :  — 

All  I  have  gained  my  wife  now  surely  holds, 
She  is  too  kind  that  I  should  aught  refuse; 
While  rich  I'll  see  that  she  her  state  upholds ; 
I  blame  her  not;  my  gains  she  well  doth  use. 
But  when  I  close  some  task  in  useful  prose 
And  yield  my  mind  a  moment  to  repose 
In  penning  verse  whereby  I  nothing  gain, 
Of  idleness  I  hear  her  aye  complain. 
Sweet  wife,  put  all  my  earnings  on  your  shelf, 
But  leave  me  just  one  minute  for  myself  ! 

This  was  all  very  innocent  in  his  later  years.  Those 
minutes  to  himself  were  guileless ;  he  was  too  much  in  love 
with  his  wife.  But  in  the  corresponding  ante-nuptial 
minutes — Ah !  one  never  knew  in  whose  henroost  he  was 
trespassing. 

However  happy  as  a  gallant  in  those  exuberant  days,  as 
a  poet  something  was  wrong  with  his  works.  Half  his 
verse  had  no  success,  it  was  not  sufficiently  free ;  the  other 
half  was  too  free,  leading  him  into  sad  embarrassments 
with  the  addressees  of  his  liminary  epistles.  A  poet's 
licence  was  a  matter  of  course  with  them;  but  a  poet's 
licentiousness — a  matter  of  coarseness — though  similar  in 
sound,  was  quite  another  thing. 

Like  Le  Sage  endeavouring  to  find  his  feet,  Colletet 
sought  his  spondees  and  dactyls  in  translation,  perpetra- 
ting versions  of  the  "Alexiade  "  of  Father  Francis  Rernond, 
Jesuit,  under  the  title  "  Desespoir  Amoureux,"  the  "Aven- 
tures  d'Ismene  et  Ismenie  "  of  Eustathius,  and  a  poem, 
"  L'Enfantement  de  la  Vierge  "  of  Sannazar,  all  of  which, 
no  doubt  through  astonishment  at  seeing  themselves  in 
print,  fell  dead  on  publication.  Our  poet's  chagrin  at  the 
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untimely  loss  of  such  labours  of  love  seems  to  have  been 
recurrent  as  the  tertian  ague.  It  never  left  him;  for  we 
find  him,  a  twelvemonth  before  his  death,  muttering  his 
malediction,  "  a  plague  on  all  translations,"  in  his  "  Dis- 
cours  centre  la  Traduction  "  in  well-turned  verse,  a  dis- 
course more  purse-filling  than  its  jejune  text. 

From  misinterpreting  the  thoughts  of  others,  and  having 
none  too  many  of  his  own  to  spare,  he  turned  to  verse — we 
dare  not  miscall  it  poetry, — bare  of  ideas  in  feeling  but 
full  of  eccentricity  in  construction,  rondeaux,  triolets, 
bouts-rimes,  villanelles,  ballades  and  the  like;  pretty 
enough  fabrics  as  structures  but  quite  unfurnished.  His 
fondness  for  the  old  poets  led  his  fancy  into  these  devious 
ways.  He  was  also  encouraged  in  this  fantastic  progress 
by  the  approval  of  the  self-constituted  arbiters  of  taste 
assembled  in  the  Blue  Chamber  of  the  Hotel  Rambouillet 
through  whose  doorway  he  had  been  thrust  by  some  irre- 
sponsible vagary  and  left  stranded  and  agape  on  the  thres- 
hold. This  happened  on  one  of  his  fortunate  days.  He 
had  some  luck  at  times ;  Lachesis  occasionally  ran  short  of 
black  thread.  His  love  for  poetry  and  the  things  of 
literature  being  stronger  than  the  fascinations  of  libertin- 
age,  the  attractions  of  the  Salon  of  the  Marquise  de  Ram- 
bouillet and  the  necessities  of  clean  living  in  order  to 
enjoy  them  soon  drew  him  away  from  his  perambulations 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Chatelet  and  settled  him  in 
the  career  of  letters  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Having  at 
least  this  audience  in  front,  he  trespassed  again  into  print 
with  his  oddly-named  "  Divertissements,"  a  jumble  of 
various  outpourings  of  spirit  from  1631  to  1633.  This 
book,  divided  into  six  parts,  contained  samples  of  all  kinds 
of  verse  from  sonnets  in  large  number  to  an  epic,  or  what 
he  fatuously  thought  was  one.  Suiting  the  denizens  of 
the  Rambouillet  Blue  Room  it  was  sufficiently  well  lauded 
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and  received  for  him  to  command  a  hearing  for  the  future, 
and  for  a  time,  a  certain  consideration  among  the  Preci- 
euses,  which  thrust  him  further  into  notoriety. 

This  was  the  parturition  time  of  the  Academie  Fran- 
c.aise.  Conrart  and  his  original  eight  companions  having 
extended  admission  to  their  fellowship  to  twenty-seven, 
then  to  thirty-four,  were  now  pondering  the  advisability 
of  a  membership  of  forty.  Almost  all  were  subjects  of 
Arthenice,  and  Colletet,  lucky  again,  was  hailed  into  the 
sacred  enclosure.  Not  at  the  moment  so  much  for  his 
acquirements  as  for  his  availability;  as  the  office  boy  is 
dragged  forward  in  all  his  innocence  to  sign  the  memor- 
andum of  a  Joint  Stock  Company  to  complete  the  statutory 
membership.  He  was  one  of  those  last  few  of  the  forty 
derisively  styled  "  the  children  of  the  commiseration  of 
Boisrobert,"  who  was  instrumental  in  their  abduction. 
From  this  it  would  almost  seem  that  it  had  been  necessary 
to  send  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges  to  gather  guests 
to  the  feast.  Tallemant  des  Reaux  who  bore  no  love  to 
Colletet,  tells  us  that,  on  his  introduction  to  his  fellow 
Academicians,  being  laughingly  greeted  by  this  title,  the 
new  member  naively  said,  "  I  don't  know  the  meaning  of 
this  phrase,  but  I  find  it  good  since  you  other  gentlemen 
understand  it."  His  entry  into  the  Academy  in  this 
haphazard  manner  was — this  is  more  than  can  be  said 
of  the  majority  of  his  companions  there — immediately 
justified  by  a  literary  effort  far  surpassing  all  he  had 
previously  accomplished  and  much  that  succeeded  it.  The 
discourse  pronounced  by  him  on  his  first  official  appearance 
in  1636 — one  wonders  in  passing  how  he  delivered  it — 
"  On  the  Eloquence  and  Imitation  of  the  Ancients,"  is  a 
fine  example,  not  merely  of  rhetoric,  but  of  thoughtful 
criticism  and  advice,  well  meriting  the  lively  plaudits 
which  greeted  it.  He  pictured  eloquence  in  the  poet  rather 
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than  in  the  orator,  counselling  writers  to  drink  inspiration 
from  the  greatest  models  but  to  free  themselves  from  servile 
imitation  which  he  ridiculed  in  ingenious  fashion.  This 
sounds  trite  at  the  present  day.  Every  writer  on  the 
literary  art  says  the  same  thing  in  the  same  way  with  some 
egotistical  idea  that  he  is  original,  while  Colletet's  beauti- 
ful oration  of  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago  rests  enshrined 
in  cobwebs  like  the  Sleeping  Beauty  of  the  fairy  tale. 

His  introduction  to  the  Academy  with  his  eloquent  ad- 
dress were  quite  natural  preliminaries  to  the  favour  of  His 
Eminence,  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  soon  took  Colletet 
under  the  protection  of  his  flamingo  wings.  The  attrac- 
tion of  the  drama  for  Richelieu,  despite  his  robes  and  his 
Cardinal  ate,  is  well  enough  known.  Colletet  was  one  of 
his  victims.  Without  consulting  our  poet's  aptitude, 
tastes,  inclinations  or  talent,  the  Cardinal  dealt  with  him 
as  with  Desmaretz  and  others ;  persuading  him,  vi  et  armis, 
without  opportunity  of  explanation  or  denial,  to  fabricate 
something  dramatic.  The  result,  in  1642,  was  "Cyminde, 
or  the  Two  Victims,"  a  tragi-comedy  in  the  pseudo- 
sentimental  and  romantic  style  which  had  passed  into 
vogue  with  the  success  of  "  the  divine  'Astrea.' '  His 
Eminence,  whose  poverty  in  matters  literary  was  as  great 
as  his  opulence  in  politics,  put  himself  to  much  trouble 
and  expense  on  the  representation  of  this  piece.  If  his 
goodwill  could  have  ensured  its  success  it  would  have  be- 
come classic.  According  to  the  dedication  it  was  a  success, 
one  of  colossal  dimensions.  Unfortunately,  the  dedica- 
tion, like  the  greater  number  in  those  times,  was  men- 
dacious and,  moreover,  uncorroborated  elsewhere.  The 
Cardinal,  it *  is  true,  attended  every  performance, 
applauding  and  weeping  as  occasion  demanded.  His 
tears  especially,  if  they  were  not  of  the  emydosaurian 
kind,  showed  a  surprisingly  primitive  sensibility  and 
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the  juvenility  of  his  critical  faculty.  Imagine  this 
hardened  politician,  this  severer  of  heads,  crying  over 
sillinesses  which  only  moved  the  rest  of  the  audience  to 
peals  of  derisive  laughter.  In  truth,  nothing  can  be  more 
trying  to  the  patience  than  this  piece.  The  subject,  as 
treated,  was  an  unintended  burlesque  of  the  story  of 
Andromeda.  Here  were  combats  of  generosity  which 
tended  to  somnolence  and  scenes  of  virtuous  and  conjugal 
love  of  more  medicinal  value  as  soporifics  than  opium; 
virtue  is  victorious,  villany  vanquished,  and  so — vale! 
Even  the  names  of  the  characters  have  a  smattering  of 
buffoonery  in  them,  the  labourers  in  the  vineyards  bearing 
cognomens  sounding  more  aristocratically  classical  than 
those  of  princes,  and  all  of  a  botanical  tang. 

Here  we  see  the  bad  taste  of  the  "  preciosity  "  period ; 
D'Urfe's  "Astrea  "  shedding  some  of  its  theatrical  lustre 
on  all  the  literature  of  the  reigns  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  Louis.  Corneille  could  not  always  escape  it; 
witness  one  or  two  passages  from  the  "  Cid,"  Racine,  in 
juggler  fashion,  had  to  keep  one  eye  on  Boileau  and  the 
other  on  Euripides  to  follow  the  rigid  line  of  purity.  Even 
Moliere,  totally  detached  from  all  affectation,  fell  under 
the  Astrean  glamour  and  the  satire  of  his  own  "  Precieuses 
Ridicules."  How  else  can  we  explain  several  examples  of 
a  mannerism  incompatible  with  his  general  style,  unless 
it  is  traced  to  D'Urfe's  influence?  Every  one,  author  and 
reader  alike,  had  his  "Clelie"  at  tongue  tip,  and  saw  no- 
thing incongruous,  no  matter  the  time,  the  place  or  the 
individual,  in  ancient  heroes,  topped  in  grand  perruques, 
mouthing  the  affectations  of  the  moment;  or,  by  way  of 
balance,  in  personages  of  the  day  mincingly  tripping  the 
stage  in  the  garb  of  old  Greece,  in  unconscious  travesty  of 
the  antique. 

To  return  to  Colletet.    Some  of  his  contemporaries  assert 
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that  "  Cyminde "  was  at  first  composed  in  prose  by  the 
Abbe  d'Aubignac,  and  that  Colletet  merely  paraphrased  it 
in  verse.  Well,  no  matter,  neither  writer  had  anything  to 
gain  by  the  paternity  of  the  play.  Our  author's  talent  was 
clearly  not  for  the  stage.  More  didactic  than  originative, 
descriptive  than  lyrical,  it  was  the  academical  talent  of  the 
Academician  turned  author  rather  than  of  the  creator. 

Unfortunately  this  was  not  the  only  play  of  which 
Master  Guillaume  was  culpable.  He  was  one  of  that  quint 
of  writers — the  others  being  Corneille,  Rotrou,  Boisrobert 
and  De  1'Estoile — whom  Richelieu  had  inveigled  to  write 
for  the  stage  under  his  personal  inspiration.  After  the 
fashion  patronised  by  the  entrepreneur  of  a  modern 
musical  melange,  Richelieu,  to  carry  out  his  ideas — with 
all  the  impatience  of  a  novice  to  see  a  thing  done — thought 
nothing  of  distributing  an  Act  to  each.  By  this  means  a 
play — of  a  kind — was  fabricated  in  a  single  month.  In 
this  way  had  Colletet  a  share  in  those  histrionic  mis- 
demeanours, "  La  Grande  Pastorale,"  "  L'Aveugle  de 
Smyrna,"  and  the  "  Tuileries,"  of  which  last  he  wrote  the 
notorious  Prologue.  Notorious  for  the  folly  alike  of  the 
writer  and  of  Richelieu,  who,  for  half-a-dozen  absurd  lines, 
testified  so  extravagant  an  admiration  and  paid  so  extra- 
vagant a  reward.  "M.  Colletet  assured  me,"  says  Pelisson, 
"  that,  having  taken  the  Cardinal  the  Prologue  of  the 
'  Tuileries,'  he  stopped  particularly  at  these  lines  descrip- 
tive of  a  pool  of  water  in  the  gardens  : 

The  duck  sits  preening  on  the  muddy  marge 
With  raucous  voice  and  beating  of  the  wings 
To  liven  up  the  drake  who  near  her  squats. 

After  having  heard  all  the  rest  he  put  into  his  own  hands 
sixty  pistoles  with  these  obliging  words :  '  that  it  was 
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solely  for  those  six  lines  that  he  had  found  so  beautiful, 
and  that  the' King  himself  was  not  rich  enough  to  pay  for 
the  remainder.'  "  Foolish  Cardinal !  Lucky  author  !  To 
discover  other  verses  so  munificently  recompensed  we  must 
needs  go  back  to  Yirgil.  "  Colletet  added  another  very 
pleasing  episode,"  continues  Pelisson.  "  In  the  passage 
which  I  have  just  quoted,  instead  of  '  preening '  the 
Cardinal  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  substitute 
'  dabbling.'  Colletet  objected,  finding  the  word  too  vulgar. 
Not  content  with  verbal  objection,  on  his  return  home  he 
wrote  the  Cardinal  a  letter  on  the  subject  in  order,  per- 
haps, to  address  him  with  more  freedom.  The  Cardinal 
accomplished  its  perusal  while  interviewing  some  of  his 
parasites  who  paid  him  compliments  on  I  know  not  what 
happy  success  of  the  King's  arms,  saying  that  nothing 
could  resist  His  Eminence.  '  You  are  deceived,'  he 
answered  with  a  laugh.  "  I  find  in  Paris  persons  who  re- 
sist even  me.'  When  asked  who  were  these  audacious  in- 
dividuals :  '  Colletet,'  said  he,  '  for  after  having  fought  me 
to-day  on  a  single  word,  not  only  does  he  decline  to  yield, 
but  bombards  me  with  a  long  epistle.'  The  courtiers  were 
highly  indignant  at  such  boldness;  but  Richelieu  was  a 
good  monarch  to  his  favourite  authors."  Happy  age ! 
when  so  busy  a  minister  as  the  Cardinal  amid  a  multitude 
of  things  done,  doing,  about  to  be  done  or  meditated, 
could  find  time  to  busy  himself  with  literature  and  argue 
with  a  poet  on  the  propriety  of  a  word ! 

Our  poet  had  several  other  similar  slices  of  luck.  Loret 
relates  in  his  "  Gazette  "  that  he  won  the  Eglantine  of 
Clemence  Isaure  at  the  Floral  Fetes  of  Toulouse,  and 
received  gifts  from  many  rich  lords.  Francois,  Archbishop 
of  Rouen,  in  return  for  a  Hymn  to  the  Virgin,  gave  him 
a  silver  Apollo  which  brought  forth  this  burst :  — 
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How  puffs  my  courage  up  this  glorious  prize ! 
And  generous  designs  within  me  rise. 
It  seems  that  God,  whose  image  I  receive, 
Now  animates  the  pictures  I  conceive. 
No  common  ardour  in  me  shall  you  see ; 
Apollo  warms  and  eke  enlightens  me. 

This  strange  adjunction  of  God  and  Apollo  is  a  striking 
and  curious  feature  of  Colletet's  time  well  worth  notice  for 
a  few  moments.  It  is  singular  that  an  Archbishop,  a 
Christian  prelate,  as  payment  for  a  Hymn  to  the  Virgin, 
should  bestow  on  the  author  a  statuette  of  Apollo,  which, 
according  to  the  orthodox  Church,  is  an  idol,  a  false  god. 
The  oddity  of  the  affair  is  the  incongruity  between  the 
nature  of  the  reward  and  the  work  done  for  it.  Colletet 
has  an  absurd  distich,  where,  congratulating  the  Chan- 
cellor on  his  return  to  Paris,  in  indirect  allusion  to  the 
Fronde  troubles,  he  utters  this  folly :  — 

It  was  the  Bacchanals  that  made  thee  flee; 
The  Paschal  Lamb  has  now  recalled  thee. 

This  continual  hotch-potch  of  Paradise  and  Olympia 
is  evident  not  only  in  the  literature  but  in  the  art,  the 
architecture,  the  landscape-gardening,  the  furniture,  even 
the  religion  of  the  period.  An  angel  was  a  winged  variety 
of  nymph ;  the  Virgin  merely  a  Venus  who  had  doffed  her 
girdle  and  donned  a  blue  robe ;  Jupiter  Olympus  borrowed 
the  features  of  the  Deity ;  the  crucified  Christ  represented 
nothing  more  than  a  gracefully  dying  Adonis.  "  By 
seeing  gods  in  the  gardens,  in  verse,  in  niches  and  door- 
ways, on  fans  and  tavern-signs,"  remarks  Gautier,  "  we 
have  become  pagan  in  form,  and  many  otherwise  suffi- 
ciently orthodox  folk  are  better  instructed  in  mythology 
than  in  the  Catechism,  and  could  recite  you  the  names  of 
a  dozen  gods  with  all  courage  but  would  stumble  over  the 
Creed  at  a  christening.  Christianity  was,  except  in  poetry, 
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entirely  banished  from  art  as  not  being  susceptible  of  gay 
ornamentation,  and  became  gradually  withdrawn  from  the 
realities  of  the  day  and  the  living  city  so  that  its  existence 
was  forgotten  and  it  was  relegated  to  the  oblivion  of 
respectable  and  superannuated  things.  In  every  suburban 
garden,  whose  owners  were  ostensibly  Christian,  were  regi- 
ments of  Pans,  nymphs,  Venus  Callipyges  and  Anadyo- 
menes,  Bacchuses,  Fauns,  Mercurys,  an  entire  Olympus, 
but  not  a  single  Madonna,  Crucifixion  or  Saint,  such  as, 
in  mediaeval  times,  were  visible  at  every  street  corner. 
The  sculptors  and  artists  of  the  seventeenth  century  were 
true  pagans  and  contributed  more  to  the  decay  of  Cath- 
olicism than  Voltaire,  who  would  have  been  put  to  it  to  beat 
them." 

We  have  not  yet  exhausted  Colletet's  wealth.  He  was 
overwhelmed  with  offices  and  posts,  many  honorable,  some 
lucrative,  the  latter  having  his  preference.  The  Chan- 
cellor Seguier,  who,  after  Richelieu's  death,  became  his 
Maecenas,  presented  him  with  the  office  of  avocat  au  conseil 
du  roi.  He  also  enjoyed  a  regular  pension  as  one  of  the 
Cardinal's  histrionic  quintet,  and  owned  considerable  lands 
in  the  suburbs  of  Paris.  Our  poor  poet  had  even  a  house 
in  the  country.  True,  it  was  no  larger  than  the  tub  of 
Diogenes;  yet,  as  it  could  contain  a  single  person,  half  at 
a  time,  it  was — for  a  poet — an  Oriental  luxury  quite  worthy 
of  a  Sardanapalus.  Of  this  cottage  at  Rungis  au  Val- 
Joyeux  our  poet  wrote  :  — 

Though  my  cot  occupies  no  great  extent, 
For  heirs  of  Parnassus  convenient 
It  is;  since  during  day  and  night  my  life 
Is  orderly — sans  smoke,  sans  noise,  sans  wife. 

Then  we  are  not  permitted  to  forget  his  town  house  in 
the  Faubourg  Saint  Marceau  once  the  home  of  Ronsard, 
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upon  which  Colletet  wrote  the  following  sonnet,  entitled, 
as  usual  with  him,  at  great  length  with  all  particulars 
and  dated  :  — 

SONNET  on  the  house  of  the  author,  once  the  residence  of 
Ronsard  in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Marcel,  1638. 

Here  naught  but  beauty  to  my  eyes  I  see : 

This  railed  court(l)  magnificent  and  gay; 

These  lions  superb,  that  guard  the  entrance  way, 
Whose  furious  gaze  is  ever  soft  for  me ; 
This  swaying  leafage  by  the  breeze  set  free  (2) 

Joins  to  the  song  of  birds  its  trembling  lay; 

This  park  of  flowers  by  some  magic  sway 
Seems  to  have  stol'n  the  stars'  own  brilliancy  ; 
These  avenues  between  twin  ranks  of  trees  (3) 
Have  never  yet  been  trod  by  feet  profane. 

Guard  still,  0  Ronsard,  vestiges  of  thine ! 

Desire  ambitious  of  a  fame  divine  ! 
To  follow  in  thy  footsteps  I  am  fain, 
Though  my  verse  lacks  thy  genius,  power  and  ease. 

This,  in  the  original,  is  not  a  bad  sonnet  technically, 
furnishing  a  fair  example  of  its  author's  fondness  for  detail 
and  of  the  limits  of  his  poetical  fancy;  but  it  created 
laughter.  Everyone  knew  Ronsard's  house;  the  extrava- 
gance of  Colletet's  description  was  fatal.  Tallemant  on 
this  effusion  had  three  notes,  none  the  less  malicious  be- 
cause they  were  true  :  — 

(1)  It  was  four  paces  square. 

(2)  A  large  mulberry  tree  the  fruit  of  which  he  sold. 

(3)  The  avenues  were  four  paces  long. 

Our  good  Colletet  doubtless  had  many  other  emoluments, 
for  he  was  quite  rapacious  enough  to  be  wroth  with  those 
who  did  not  recompense  him  to  the  extent  he  deemed 
sufficient.  He  could  be — and  was — very  impolite  to 
whomsoever  came  for  verse  without  a  fat  purse.  Money 
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down  !  one  verse,  one  crown  !  Such  was  his  tariff.  Costly  ? 
Not  at  all — for  a  man  who  had  received  one  hundred  francs 
a  line ! 

We  have  noted  this  aspect  of  Colletet  a  little  more  freely 
since  his  complaints  against  poverty  continually  recur  in 
his  verses  like  a  monotonous  refrain.  He  overlooked  his 
tale  of  land  and  houses,  presents  and  pistoles.  Not  notic- 
ing his  artless  contrariety  he  shrieked  "  famine  "  to  anyone 
who  would  lend  an  ear.  Listen  to  this  lamentation  :  — 

Certes,  his  wits  must  all  have  gone  astray 
Who  follows  now  the  footsteps  of  the  Muse, 
For  all  those  nine  false  females  now  abuse 

The  man  to  whom  their  secrets  are  as  day. 

Since  to  the  fount  of  verse  I  made  my  way 
Wealth  flies  from  me;  misfortune  me  pursues; 
For  food  Parnassus'  water  do  I  use, 

For  clothing  I  have  naught  but  leaves  of  bay. 

This  is  diet  and  raiment  very  meagre  even  for  a  poet. 
His  satirists,  however,  have  never  recorded  so  palpable  a 
subject  for  jest.  Again,  of  the  favourites  of  Apollo,  him- 
self the  chief,  he  uttered  this  jeremiad : 

Only  with  vainful  praise  are  they  repaid; 
Their  muse  with  hunger  ever  is  dismayed ; 
So  I  complain  me  of  this  age  perverse, 
Ashamed  of  writing  gratis  so  much  verse. 

Gratis  !  Aye  !  there's  the  rub !  In  his  early  days  these 
lamentations  doubtless  had  good  reason;  those  days  had, 
however,grown  to  mid-age,  when  he  had  become  a  man  of 
means — and,  we  add,  meanness.  He  was  merely  following 
the  fashion  of  other  authors  of  the  period  who  resembled 
the  Spanish  beggar  whining  for  alms  in  insinuating 
humility  but  turning  truculent  on  refusal.  Dedicatory 
letters  were  simply  Bills  of  Exchange  drawn  on  the  ad- 
dressees, and,  by  them,  avoided  like  the  plague.  The 
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meagrest  quatrain  had  its  hidden  intent  plainly  visible. 
In  his  preface  to  "  Jeune  Polyanthe,"  Boursault  tells  us 
that  one  of  his  best  patrons  quarrelled  with  him  once  and 
for  ever  just  because  he  had  dedicated  something  to  him; 
and  complains  bitterly  of  his  brain  having  been  tortured 
to  invent  attributes  and  virtues  for  rich  nobles  who,  in 
reality,  had  none  such,  and  had  paid  him  nothing  for  his 
labour  in  trying  to  make  them  famous  to  eternity.  More 
than,  perhaps,  any  other,  Colletet,  it  is  said,  made  a  habit 
of  this  petty  traffic  of  exchanging  unsought  and  undesired 
praises  for  counted  coin;  many  of  his  verses  exhibited  a 
greed  even  to  avarice.  He  exposed  his  trifles  for  sale  like 
so  many  pats  of  butter,  and  was  never  afraid  to  exclaim 
loudly  and  often  at  low  prices.  The  cap  of  Cydias,  one  of 
La  Bruyere's  "  Characters,"  fits  Colletet  to  a  marvel. 
Cydias,  is 

a  wit,  that  is  his  trade;  he  has  a  sign,  a  shop,  work  to  order 
and  journeymen  to  work  under  him.  He  cannot  possibly  let 
you  have  those  stanzas  he  promised  you  under  a  month, 
unless  he  disappoints  Dosithenes,  who  has  engaged  him  to 
compose  an  elegy.  He  has  besides  a  pastoral  upon  the  stocks 
for  Grantor  who  is  pressing  for  it  with  hopes  of  a  very  good 
reward.  "Prose  or  verse,  sir?  What  do  you  require? 
What  will  you  buy?"  He  is  equally  good  in  either.  Should 
you  need  a  consolatory  epistle  or  verses  upon  your  mistress's 
absence  he  is  your  man ;  step  into  his  warehouse,  you  may 
pick  and  choose,  they  are  all  ready  cut  and  dried. 

In  his  naive  vanity  Colletet  regarded  himself  without 
ceremony  as  in  the  same  plane  as  a  king  or  demi-god ;  we 
can  readily  conceive  how  he  came  to  cavil  at  small  profits. 
Richelieu  had  spoiled  him.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that 
he  did  not  sell  often  or  did  not  sell  much.  His  stanzas  on 
his  wife's  illness  headed,  "  Disgraces,"  addressed  to  his  son 
in  1641  when  he  was  well  off,  exhibit  something  of  the 
miser.  Here  they  are  : 
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Would'st  know,  my  son,  the  state  of  my  affairs? 

Three  learned  doctors,  two  apothecars 

Make  sick  my  wife  against  my  interest, 

Since  their  prescriptions,  bought  at  their  behest, 

Denude  me  utterly  of  everything — 

And  I  have  not  the  riches  of  a  king. 

In  this  excess 

Of  my  uneasiness, 

The  which  I  find 

Of  thought  deprives  my  mind, 
Within  my  house  three  roaring  fires  I  see; 
The  porter  watching — watching  at  my  loss, 
When  night  has  closed  my  eyes  too  heavily, 
Opes  wide  his  mouth  down  which  my  wine  to  toss. 

The  "  three  fires  "  is  a  true  bourgeois  touch  of  the  brave 
poet  who  showed  much  less  uneasiness  at  his  wife's  malady 
than  at  the  disappearance  of  his  wood  and  wine. 

The  wife  alluded  to  in  this  piece  of  indignation  was  his 
first,  Marie  Prunelle,  the  mother  of  his  only  son,  Jean. 
She  had  formerly  been  his  father's  servant  "  and  was 
neither  pretty  nor  self-possessed  "  says  Tallemant.  Col- 
letet's  taste  in  wives  was  on  the  same  level  as  his  bourgeois 
verse.  Lacking  delicacy  in  his  manner  of  life  and  in 
the  choice  of  his  society  he  was  consistent  in  marrying  in 
rotation  three  serving-wenches;  first  the  aforesaid  Marie 
Prunelle,  then  her  waiting  maid,  and  lastly  Claudine  Le 
Nain,  his  brother's  servant,  who  was  pretty  and  witty  and 
— said  to  be — lacking  in  virtue.  Tallemant  tells  us  that 
the  last-named  was  his  wife  before  her  marriage  and  on 
that  account  his  brother  and  sister-in-law  would  not  ac- 
knowledge her.  Perhaps  so ;  but  in  any  case,  owing  to  the 
former  relation  of  master  and  servant,  it  would  have  been 
no  easy  thing  to  admit  her  on  terms  of  social  equality. 
Some  of  Colletet's  critics  jibe  at  him  for  these  merry  wed- 
dings. The  worst  that  can  be  said  of  them  is  that  the 
social  status  of  his  various  wives  deprived  him  of  admission 
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to  the  society  in  whose  bourne  he  was  born  and  in  which 
his  education  entitled  him  to  move.  This,  of  course,  so- 
cially as  distinguished  from  intellectually;  since  he  con- 
tinued lifelong  to  consort  with  men  of  his  own  mental  fibre. 
Had  he  been  the  lover  of  some  grande  dame  instead  of  the 
husband  of  a  jolly  servant  lass  the  topsy-turvy  morality  of 
the  day  would  rather  have  praised  him  and,  in  the  diction 
of  the  agony  column,  "  all  would  be  forgiven."  Social 
equality  apart,  why  should  not  the  simple,  tender  heart  of 
the  debonair  Academician,  finding  his  ardour  received  with 
small  encouragement  by  his  imaginary  Chloes,  turn  for 
solace  to  a  fresh,  plump  waiting-maid?  Was  it  not  better 
to  possess  before  the  world  a  bonny  wife  who  honoured 
his  choice,  than  to  catch  cold  under  the  midnight  balcony 
of  some  superannuated  Philomena.  To  paraphrase 
Gautier,  "  the  sole  and  true  aristocracy  of  a  woman 
is  in  her  youth  and  beauty.  The  white  arms  of 
a  queen  are  better  than  the  sceptre  they  hold." 
Therefore  was  Colletet  rather  to  be  commended.  Indeed, 
his  few — veiy  few — modern  critics  seem  to  envy  him  of 
Claudine's  beauty,  and,  very  properly  we  think  on  the 
meagre  evidence,  credit  no  scandal  against  her  virtue.  One 
unfortunate  feature  of  Colletet's  acquisition  of  his  third 
wife  was  that  by  the  ceremony  he  married  not  only  her  but 
her  father — the  stonecutter — her  mother  and  her  brothers 
and  sisters.  The  entire  family  came  to  live  with  him  and, 
if  we  may  credit  the  sarcastic  Tallemant,  his  house  was 
thenceforward  transformed  into  a  kind  of  tavern  where 
were  guzzling  and  wine-bibbing  day  and  night,  Claudine 
the  high-priestess  of  the  convives. 

Now,  once  more  did  Colletet's  vanity — a  very  Jack  o' 
Lantern — plunge  him  in  a  slough  of  folly.  Not  content 
with  his  own  knowledge  of  his  wedded  felicity  he  must 
needs  expound  it  to  the  world,  entering  into  details  of  little 
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conjugal  love-passages  which,  however  well-known  or 
understood  by  all  who  have  the  happiness  or  misfortune 
to  be  married,  are  not  usually  spoken  of,  much  less  adver- 
tised. True,  in  praiseworthy  fashion,  he — a  romantic 
adolescent  of  fifty  or  so— loved  this  wife  beyond  all  other 
women,  and,  like  many  another  poet  in  similar  case,  en- 
deavoured to  create  for  her  a  species  of  immortality — an 
immortality  of  as  great  an  endurance  as  he  could  compass. 
His  endeavours  have  been  successful  so  far;  but  hardly 
in  the  manner  he  desired.  Where,  doubtless,  he  would 
have  enshrined  her  as  a  Penelope,  he  has  only  succeeded 
in  depicting  a  conjugal  Aphrodite.  A  book  of  erotic 
sonnets  is  not  quite  the  sort  of  publication  worthy  of  a  good 
wife.  It  has  a  tendency  to  lead  to  mischief.  "Les  Amours 
de  Claudine,"  greatly  to  Claufline's  credit,  did  not.  She 
— in  her  then  poverty  of  literary  knowledge — honoured  her 
husband  the  more  for  it ;  but  to  the  intellectual  world — in 
fact  the  world  generally — its  flounderings  in  extravagance 
and  ridiculousness  were  sources  of  unbounded  delight.  All 
these  verses  were  addressed  "  To  my  clever  Claudine,"  "  To 
my  beautiful  Claudine,"  and  so  forth;  and  the  fact  that 
Claudine  was  blonde  was  unnecessarily  emphasised.  Her 
hair  was  "  sunbeams,"  "  golden  chains,"  "  waves  that  bear 
love  upon  their  surface,"  "  a  river  flowing  over  the  sands 
of  Pactolus,"  all  the  similes  of  golden  hair  by  a  writer 
whose  immense  erudition  has  placed  at  his  service  all  the 
poets  ancient  and  modern.  Two  epigrams  we  quote,  the 
second  of  which  might  be  mistaken  for  Herrick's  :  — 

ON  the  Portrait  of  my  beautiful  Claudine. 

Her  beautiful  face  has  such  numerous  charms, 
And  a  mesh  is  each  thread  of  her  hair  of  gold, 
My  freedom  perforce  I  no  longer  can  hold, 

And  her  prisoner  willing  I  yield  her  my  arms. 

To  my  pretty  and  clever  Claudine. 
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Whosoe'er  would  beauty  see 

Join'd  to  wisdom  most  divine, 
Love  and  all  fidelity, 

Needs  but  see  my  young  Claudine. 

Had  Colletet  been  more  of  an  age  with  his  wife,  much 
of  the  ridicule  attaching  to  what  is  essentially  personal  in 
his  verse  would  have  lacked  material.  To  compare  Claudine 
with  Psyche  is  sufficiently  charming ;  but  when  he  pictures 
himself  as  Eros  it  is  too  much  for  our  risibility.  Imagine 
a  portly  middle-aged  gentleman  clad  in  nothing  but  a  bow 
and  arrow,  gossamer  loin-cloth  and  a  chaplet  of  roses. 
What  a  delightful  Cupid  ! 

Not  satisfied  with  his  wife  as  a  Yenus,  Colletet  would 
have  her  a  second  Sappho.  La  Chronique  Scandaleuse 
asserts  that  he  wrote  verses  which  she  learned  by  heart  and 
recited  in  company  as  her  own  productions,  and  afterwards 
published  with  his  works.  This  is  a  trait  of  Colletet  good 
rather  than  discreditable.  Tallemant  too  must  have  his 
fling,  insinuating  that  these  were  really  hers  and,  however 
pitiable,  were  better  than  her  husband's.  A  modern  critic, 
ignoring  Tallemant's  obvious  spite,  takes  the  same  view, 
seeing  nothing  out  of  the  way  in  the  comparatively  un- 
educated wife  of  an  Academician,  who  is  likewise  his  com- 
panion, acquiring  sufficient  skill  to  write  such  verse  as 
was  attributed  to  her.  One  of  these  stanzas  was  an  epitaph 
on  her  husband — obviously  written  in  his  lifetime — where- 
in she  declared  that  she  had  laid  her  pen  for  ever  in  his 
tomb.  La  Fontaine,  however,  to  have  his  revenge  on  the 
pretty  widow  for  a  series  of  rebuffs,  adopted  the  flying 
gossip  in  this  epigram  :  — 

The  oracles  have  ceased 

Since  Colletet 's  deceased  ; 

His  lips  no  words  outpour, 

So  writes  his  wife  no  more ; 

Her  utterings  have  perished 

With  her  husband  cherished. 
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The  years  1651  and  1652  were  especially  unfortunate  for 
Colletet.  He  had  lost  some  years  before  his  pension  and 
his  patron,  Richelieu.  There  was  no  danger  of  that  pension 
being  continued  by  his  successor,  Mazarin,  whose  prehen- 
sible  fingers  were  more  adapted  for  clinging  to  pistoles 
than  parting  with  them,  and  for  whom  verse  was  synony- 
mous with  the  lampoons  of  the  Frondeurs,  whose  temper 
had  broken  out  in  these  years  into  open  war.  Fortune 
turned  round  upon  poor  Colletet  and  gave  him  some  reason 
for  the  complaints  of  poverty  which  he  could  now  deplore 
in  his  jingles  without  untruth.  Perhaps,  since  poverty 
was  looming  in  the  near  future,  of  less  terrible  appearance 
than  when  distant,  or  more  likely  because  he  had  a  good 
wife,  his  epigrams  were  not  so  much  complaints  as  state- 
ments of  facts,  in,  too,  quite  a  cheerful  tone.  With  the 
Fronde  wars  in  progress  in  Paris  streets  and  suburbs,  poetry 
unsaleable,  comestibles  dear,  poor  Apollo  had  to  go  out 
and  beg :  — 

ON  my  silver  Apollo,  pawned  1651. 

As,  so  busy  are  the  times, 

I  no  longer  pen  my  rhymes, 

To  find  the  food  and  drink  we  cannot  do  without 
I've  been  compelled  to  put  Apollo  up  the  spout. 

When  his  little  manor-house  at  E-ungis  was  pillaged  by 
the  troops  who  were  quartered  there,  all  he  said  was  :  — 

I  lament  my  life  of  joy 
Which  the  wars  have  jeopardised, 
And  my  house,  that  little  toy 
Down  at  Rungis,  which  I  prized, 
Where  the  soldiers,  hard  and  savage, 
Have  committed  such  a  ravage. 
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If  the  faubourg  next  they  rob, 
Then  good-bye  to  Court  and  Chase ; 
I  shall  be  Parnassus'  Job, 
Fitly,  after  such  disgrace, 
Topping,  like  some  sorry  borel, 
Waste-heap  nobly  made  of  laurel. 

Though  food  was  costly  he  could  still  be  witty  on  his 
extravagant  shopping :  — 

Accept  four  francs,  my  friend,  and  this  quatrain, 
For  those  green  peas  your  granary  is  so  thick  in, 
But  fill  the  measure,  lest  we  have  to  strain 
A  meal  for  four  from  what  won't  feed  a  chicken. 

These  years  also  saw  his  son,  Jean,  (who  rechristened 
himself  Frangois)  entering  the  army  and  imprisoned  in 
Spain  at  the  fortress  of  Porcheresse.  This  son,  specially 
trained  by  his  father  in  the  art  of  verse,  abused  his  educa- 
tion by  becoming  a  bad  poet.  Despite  Tallemant  who  says, 
with  really  too  much  acridity,  that  the  most  creditable 
thing  that  he  could  utter  of  him  was  "  that  he  was  always 
an  inoffensive  fool,  of  little  sense,  with  a  love  for  tippling  " 
and  "  a  worse  poet  than  his  father,"  he,  at  least,  made  more 
success  with  a  translation  than  did  his  sire.  While  in 
Spain  or  before  going,  Frangois  had  issued  a  version  of 
quatrains,  "  Les  Entretiens  de  la  Semaine  Sainte,"  from 
the  Latin  of  the  reverend  father  Dom  Dominique,  Char- 
treuse, which  passed  through  some  few  editions.  Their 
comparative  popularity  induced  Gruillaume  Colletet  to  ex- 
press himself  with  really  touching  sensibility  in  prose 
which  was  far  more  poetical  than  his  verse  :  "  Without 
flattery,"  he  says,  "  these  quatrains  are  such  that,  as  the 
young  author  exhorts  sinners  to  repentance,  he  need  not 
repent  having  written  them.  The  various  new  editions 
which  have  appeared  in  these  days  of  devotion  and  peni- 
tence, seem,  in  my  mind,  a  visible  mark  of  the  esteem  they 
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have  gained.  Witness  my  tears  as  I  say  that  this,  my  only 
son,  no  longer  exists  for  me,  except  in  this  letter,  while 
for  three  long  and  sad  years  has  Spain  triumphed  in  a 
young  liberty  which  is  dear  to  me." 

In  this  malcontrary  year,  1652,  another  catastrophe  befell 
our  poet.  Passing  down  the  Rue  Carneaux  just  by  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  de  la  Ferronerie,  a  narrow  lane  running 
alongside  the  Cemetery  of  the  Innocents  (in  which  lane  it 
will  be  remembered  Henri  IV.  received  his  death-blow 
at  the  hand  of  Ravaillac)  part  of  the  entablature  of  an 
old  house  fell  on  his  head  in  which  it  made  a  wound  "  not 
so  deep  as  a  well  or  so  wide  as  a  church  door  "  but  enough. 
On  his  recovery  from  the  ensuing  long  illness,  such  a  con- 
junction of  king  and  poet,  those  twin  summits  of  the 
social  order,  could  not  be  passed  in  silence.  Hence  we  get 
these 

Curses  on  the  Entablature  of  an  old  house  which  fell  on  the 
head  of  the  author  in  passing  down  the  Rue  de  Carneaux, 
26  September,  1652. 

Damned  be  the  streets  that  wind 

By  the  Paris  Cemetery ; 
Kings  and  authors  aye  should  mind 

How  about  these  ways  they  tarry. 

0  Carneaux,  Ferronerie ! 

If  their  doom  you  would  not  be, 
They  would  find  in  you  retreats ! 
Is  it  not  within  you,  Streets, 
That  they  slay  the  man  who  sings 
And  assassinate  the  kings? 

"  This,"  observed  Tallemant,  "  is  folly  to  the  uttermost." 
It  is  certainly  not  poetry.  One  wonders  whether  this  is 
one  of  the  verbal  crimes  he  committed  for  money.  He 
seems  to  have  had  a  bad  time  in  his  pocket  as  well  as  in 
his  head.  He  did  not  fail  to  complain  of  a  friend,  that  he 
had  sent  him  only  one  pot  of  conserve  during  his  illness; 
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of  his  protectors  that  they  had  left  him  without  money, 
or  had  not  made  consolatory  visits.  His  fashion  of  com- 
plaining and  recording  his  griefs  was  much  more  laughable 
than  pathetic. 

Despite  his  temporary  embarrassments  Colletet  was  never 
reduced,  like  his  ragamuffin  of  a  son,  to  beg  food  from  the 
pantlers  of  the  wealthy.  Though  loyal  to  his  father  and 
his  stepmother,  this  son  has  been  the  means  of  grievous 
wrong  to  his  father's  reputation,  such  as  it  was.  The  sin 
of  the  parent  has  fallen  on  the  child.  Guillaume  Colletet 
was  intended  by  nature  to  write  eloquent  and  poetical 
prose,  but  perverted  his  instinct  into  rhyme  which  was  not 
noble  enough  for  poetry  neither  was  it  prose  cut  into  strips. 
Frangois  Colletet,  with  the  talent  of  a  penny-a-liner,  was 
betrayed  by  his  sire  into  the  service  of  the  "  nine  false 
females  "  who,  apparently,  considered  his  intellect  only 
that  of  a  scullion  and,  accordingly,  kept  it  in  the  back 
premises  of  Parnassus.  So  is  he  somewhat  indecently  railed 
at  in  the  verse  of  Boileau  who  therein  did  more  honour  to 
purity  of  taste  than  to  kindness  of  heart :  — 

While  Colletet,  begrimed  up  to  the  head, 
In  kitchen  after  kitchen  seeks  his  bread. 

and — 

Like  Colletet, 
Who  with  a  sonnet  doth  for  dinner  pay. 

In  this  way  has  the  father  become  bespattered  with  the 
mud  intended  for  the  son.  For  how  many  people  is  not 
Guillaume  Colletet,  member  of  the  French  Academy,  the 
same  person  as  the  poor  devil  whom  Boileau  so  cruelly 
mocked?  This  is  the  punishment  for  having  children 
specially  bred  to  poesy.  Great  men  should  never  have 
posterity — in  their  own  line  of  business  purely  intellectual. 

Like  Scarron,  who  died  a  twelvemonth  later,  Colletet 
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composed  his  own  epitaph.  That  of  the  former — a  buffoon 
— was  poetry ;  that  of  the  latter — a  poet — buffoonery.  Let 
us  compare  for  but  a  minute ;  Scarron's  first :  — 

He  who  now  resteth  here  beneath 
Made  pity  more  than  envy  rife; 
A  thousand  times  he  suffered  death 
Before  he  parted  from  his  life. 
Pray,  passer,  let  your  step  be  light 
Lest  you  disturb  his  slumber  deep ; 
For,  know,  this  is  the  first  sweet  night 
That  blest  poor,  worn  Scarron  with  sleep. 

Now  Colletet :- 

Colletet's  here.     If,  reader,  you  would  know 
If  he's  worth  aught,  his  verse  and  prose  will  show ; 
But  if,  for  others'  thoughts  you  have  a  whim, 
Read  what  a  thousand  authors  say  of  him. 

The  former  is  simple  thankfulness  for  rest;  the  other 
boasting  and  vain  glory.  Not  content  with  this  cenotaphic 
stanza,  and  although  he  desired  to  have  it  supposed  to  be 
from  some  other  pen,  Colletet  foolishly  added  to  it  a  note 
that  the  son  of  the  author  had  elsewhere  made  a  collection 
of  the  testimony  of  praise  which  the  most  illustrious  writers 
of  that  age,  as  well  foreign  as  French,  had  rendered  to  the 
Sieur  Colletet — whence  that  title? — in  their  divers  works. 
The  jest  is  that  these  authors  were  scarcely  known  and 
never  read.  We  have  suggested  that  the  son's  talent  was 
that  of  a  penny-a-liner ;  we  retract,  he  was  a  capable  press- 
cutting  agent — doubtless  the  first  of  his  tribe. 

Colletet  died  on  the  llth  February,  1659,  and  was  buried 
at  the  Church  of  his  Parish,  S.  Sauveur  in  Paris,  by  his 
friends  who  sent  round  the  hat  to  pay  for  the  cost.  Of 
his  son  we  have  said  enough.  His  only  daughter — by  his 
second  wife — was  the  third  wife's  tiring-woman.  Of  that 
wife  Tallemant  has  somewhat  of  the  most  unpleasant  to 
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record;  we  hope  it  is  not  true,  and  prefer  to  pass  it  by 
in  silence.  She  married  a  second  time  and  insisted — such 
was  her  loyalty  (!)  to  the  dead  writer — on  her  new  husband' 
taking  his  name  since  she  refused  to  change  hers.  The 
last  legend  about  her  is  worth  recording.  One  day  she 
went  to  Furetiere  with  the  false  tale  that  her  mother 
was  dead  and  she  desired  money  wherewith  to  bury  her. 
A  few  days  later  she  herself  died  suddenly  and  the  mother, 
going  to  Furetiere  on  the  same  errand,  was  met  with  the 
astonishing  reply,  "  Nonsense  !  It  is  you  who  are  dead,  not 
she!" 

Besides  the  books  of  verse  already  referred  to  Colletet 
issued  three  others  :  "  Le  Banquet  des  Poetes,"  1646;  "Epi- 
grammes,"  1653,  and  "  Poesies  Diverses,"  1656.  They 
apparently  never  appeared  in  more  than  the  one  edition, 
the  reason  whereof  a  casal  glance  is  sufficient  to  explain. 
By  far  the  larger  number  of  the  verses  were  the  veriest 
personal  ephemera,  with  odd  titles  each  with  its  appropriate 
date,  affixed,  perhaps,  to  save  future  trouble  to  commen- 
tators. For  instance  :  "  The  beautiful  striped  tulip  in  my 
garden,  1642  " ;  "  On  the  return  of  the  Chancellor,  9  April, 
1651."  "  To  my  lord,  the  Archbishop  of  Eouen,  Messire 
Francis  de  Harley,  on  the  silver  Apollo,  which  he  sent  me 
in  recompense  for  my  Hymn  on  the  Pure  Conception  of 
the  Virgin  in  the  year  1634."  (The  last  title  was  one  of 
those  "  things  that  had  been  better  expressed  differently  " ; 
its  author  being  continually  asked  how  the  Yirgin  came 
to  conceive  1634  years  after  her  accouchement.)  "  On  the 
book  of  Master  Adam,  Joiner  of  Nevers,  entitled  '  The 
Bolts  of  the  Carpenter  of  Xeveis  '  " ;  and  so  forth.  Very 
similar  to  the  practice  adopted  by  the  contemporary  and 
later  minor  English  poets.  If  we  eliminate  from  Colletet's 
books  all  these  trivialities,  his  erotics,  his  structures  with 
visible  scaffolding,  his  pay-on-demand  verses,  there  is  not 
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enough  left  for  a  volume,  though  ample  to  justify  our 
rhymester's  place  in  a  representative  anthology.  He  is 
undoubtedly  worthy  such  a  place.  His  verse  is  often  rich 
in  rhyme,  firm  in  build,  with  little,  at  least  in  his  better 
pieces,  of  the  commonplaces  and  the  languishing  paddings 
so  frequently  found  among  his  fellow-rhymers.  As  might 
be  expected  from  what  has  been  said,  his  taste  is  not  by 
any  means  infallible,  and  he  not  seldom  fails  in  refinement. 
Many  of  his  descriptive  pieces,  though  bombastic,  are 
none  the  less  worthy  of  note.  He  is  not  daunted  by  a 
gathering  of  detail  but  so  accumulates  it  and  works  it  in 
with  a  certain  grotesque  energy  of  colour  as  to  give  it  the 
presentment  of  the  mass.  It  is,  in  effect,  similar  to  the 
method  of  Madame  de  Sevigne  whose  instinctive  delicacy 
and  clarity  of  conception,  however,  arrive  at  the  result 
which  Colletet  only  attains  at  the  expenditure  of  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  masculine  brute  force.  While  much 
of  his  descriptive  verse  unaffectedly  breathes  a  true  love 
and  sentiment  for  nature  in  all  freshness  and  innocence, 
it  is  not  always  graceful.  He  appreciates  the  dainty  dance 
of  a  girl,  but  reminds  us  of  the  stiff-legged,  poker-tailed 
gambolling  of  a  calf.  By  his  taste  and  style  he,  with  some 
few  of  his  contemporaries,  belongs  rather  to  the  free, 
vigorous  generation  of  Ronsard,  than  to  the  scrupulous 
finical,  precisely  grammatical  school  of  Malherbe.  His 
fecundity  was  not  that  flaccid  abundance  which  para- 
doxically, is  merely  another  form  of  sterility;  but  a 
plodding  habit  that,  however,  excluded  neither  invention, 
strength  nor  wit. 

In  an  epigram  we  expect  concentrated  strength  and  a 
single  shaft  of  wit.  Most  of  Colletet's  are  without  force  or 
point,  juvenile  in  their  pretentious  ineffectiveness.  They 
are  not  so  much  epigrams  as  opportunities  for  epigram. 
Occasionally,  however,  he  falls  into  piquancy.  We  recall 
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at  the  moment  an  admirable  closing  distich  "  On  a  las- 
civious poet  "  : 

Who,  though  Catullian   in  his  verse, 
Austerely  lived  like  Cato. 

And  another  containing  a  happy  thought,  somewhat  too 
heavily  expressed,  on  the  aforementioned  Adam  the  Peg- 
maker  : 

A  foe  to  rest  and  eke  to  idleness, 

Good  Adam's  pegs  give  place  to  verse  that  jolts ; 
His  name  to  rivet  to  Time's  front,  he'd  dress 

Parnassus'  laurels  into  clinching  bolts. 

As  a  versifier  Colletet  fits  no  special  niche  in  French 
poetry.  He  founded  no  new  school  nor  was  he  aught  but 
one  of  the  rank  and  file  in  any.  His  title  to  fame  is,  in  its 
oddity,  on  a  par  with  the  whimsicality  of  his  life.  In- 
capable of  writing  real  poetry  it  is  strange  that  he  should  be 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  prose  writers  on  the  very  art 
which  he  was  unable  to  illustrate.  His  book  of  Epigrams 
just  mentioned  is  a  fit  example.  Its  verse  is  of  no  moment ; 
its  prefatory  discourse  on  the  Epigram  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  excellent  exposition  of  the  subject  in  France,  and, 
according  to  one  eminent  authority,  "  alone  worth  more 
than  all  his  poetry."  Loving  the  old  poetry  of  France 
and  learned  therein  beyond  all  parallel  in  his  day,  some 
mental  warp  led  him  for  more  than  half  his  life  to  fancy 
himself  a  poet.  It  was  reserved  for  his  last  two  years 
and  the  accident  of  collecting  and  collating  his  numerous 
notes  on  his  poetical  studies  that  brought  him  that  Parnas- 
sian fame  he  so  long  sought  and  failed  to  attain  by  rhyme. 
His  "Traite  de  la  Poesie  morale  et  sentencieuse,"  1657: 
"  Sur  le  Sonnet,"  1658  :  and  "  Sur  le  Poe'me  bucolique  et 
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1'Eglogue,"  1658,  with  his  Academy  Discourse  are  his  title- 
deeds  to  immortality.  Knowing  from  their  very  beginnings 
the  architectures  of  rondeaux,  chants-royals,  triolets,  bal- 
lades, villanelles  and  all  the  forms  of  old  Parnassus,  for 
the  most  part  fallen  into  desuetude,  these  three  works  form 
one  splendid  treatise  on  the  whole  "  Art  of  Poetry."  His 
dissertation  on  Bucolic  Poetry  is  a  thing  complete,  leaving 
nothing  to  be  added  even  to-day.  His  book  on  the  Sonnet, 
written  ex  professo,  is  the  finest  extant  treatise  on  the 
subject,  and,  whether  acknowledged  or  not  by  subsequent 
writers — English  among  them — is  the  mine  from  which 
they  dig  their  learning.  To  Colletet,  nothing  concerning 
the  sonnet  is  of  small  importance.  In  proving  the  origin 
of  the  Sonnet  to  be  French  he  gives  its  entire  history,  native 
and  foreign ;  then  the  rules  of  its  construction,  a  complete 
syntax  which  should  be  read  by  all  would-be  composers 
of  sonnets ;  finally  all  the  various  kinds  of  sonnets.  Gautier, 
two  centuries  after  their  first  publication,  had,  we  believe, 
some  idea  of  editing  a  second  edition  of  all  Colletet's  works 
on  poetry,  including  one,  so  far,  unpublished  but  left  in 
manuscript :  "  Histoire  des  Poe'tes  Frangais."  This  was 
a  work  containing  some  four  hundred  lives  of  French  poets, 
and,  but  for  his  death,  if  we  believe  Pere  Lelong,  it  would 
have  contained  his  own.  This  is  very  credible.  It  was  not 
like  Colletet  to  omit  so  proper  an  opportunity  for  a  personal 
puff.  Patru  was  either  envious  of  it  or  ignorant,  if  he  was 
sincere  in  his  remark :  "  How  this  poor  Willy  will  insist 
on  praising  authors  no  one  knows."  We  have  used — and 
use  regretfully — the  past  tense  to  this  manuscript.  It 
perished  with  its  galley-proofs  by  fire  during  the  Commune 
on  the  verge  of  publication.  Certain  French  writers  have, 
however,  assiduously  recovered  from  numerous  sources, 
manuscript  copies  of  some  two  hundred  of  the  lives,  and  the 
work  to  that  extent  is  at  present  in  progress  of  issue. 
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Colletet  towards  himself  had  somewhat  of  the  mind  of 
a  child ;  vain  to  consider  himself  what  he  was  not.  Proud 
of  his  weakness,  ignorant  of  his  strength,  he  cast  aside  his 
learning,  his  real  fortune,  to  chase  the  golden  bubble  of 
perverted  fancy.  He  has  been  dead  for  two  and  a  half 
centuries.  Doubtless  we  shall  now  read  something  in  his 
praise,  but  it  will  be  of  that  which  he  despised,  his  prose. 
The  rejected  is  at  last  exalted. 

So  goes  fortune  blindfold  about  the  world. 


MILTON'S    COMUS. 
By  WALTER  BUTTERWORTH. 

"  '\X/rHAT  God  may  have  determined  for  me  I  know 
not,  but  this  I  know,  that  if  He  ever  instilled 
an  intense  love  of  moral  beauty  into  the  breast  of  any 
man,  He  has  instilled  it  into  mine.  Ceres,  in  the  fable, 
pursued  not  her  daughter  with  a  greater  keenness  of  en- 
quiry than  I  day  and  night  the  idea  of  perfection.  Hence 
whenever  I  find  a  man  despising  the  false  estimates  of  the 
vulgar,  and  daring  to  aspire,  in  sentiment,  language,  or 
conduct,  to  what  the  highest  wisdom,  through  every  age, 
has  taught  us  as  most  excellent,  to  him  I  unite  myself  by 
a  sort  of  necessary  attachment,  and  if  I  am  so  influenced 
b^  nature  or  destiny,  that  by  no  exertion  or  labours  of  my 
own  I  may  exalt  myself  to  this  summit  of  worth  and 
honour,  yet  no  powers  of  heaven  or  earth  will  hinder  me 
from  looking  with  reverence  and  affection  upon  those  who 
have  thoroughly  attained  this  glory  or  appeared  engaged 
in  the  successful  pursuit  of  it." 

Milton  was  still  under  thirty  when  he  wrote  this  passage, 
in  Latin,  to  an  Italian  friend.  It  is  one  of  a  number  of 
passages  in  which  he,  from  youth  onwards,  expressed  a  firm 
and  calm  assurance  that  a  high  destiny  awaited  him.  And 
it  reveals  how  Comus,  a  poem  so  instinct  with  "  moral 
beauty  "  came  to  be  written. 

Many  of  the  circumstances  were  unpropitious.  A  masque 
was  called  for  to  celebrate  the  installation  of  the  Earl  of 
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Bridgewater,  in  1634,  as  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council 
in  the  Principality  o<f  Wales.  The  nomination  had  oc- 
curred in  the  preceding  year,  but  now  the  family  were 
gathered  at  Ludlow  Castle,  the  official  seat,  and  as  part  of 
the  elaborate  hospitalities  of  the  occasion,  there  was  to  be 
a  masque,  in  accordance  with  the  fashionable  usage  of  the 
time. 

Henry  Lawes,  the  indispensable  musician  at. great  per- 
formances of  this  kind,  was  invited  to  compose  the  music 
and  to  make  the  arrangements.  He  invited  his  friend 
John  Milton,  the  young  poet,  living  in  grave  retirement  at 
Horton,  to  write  the  words  of  the  masque.  Considering  the 
artificiality  of  these  productions  and  their  cumbrous  mech- 
anical contrivances,  not  to  speak  of  society  exigencies  and 
the  huge  flattery  of  which  they  were  usually  the  vehicle, 
the  part  which  fell  to  the  poet  was  generally  hack-work. 
One  is  reminded  of  those  long-suffering  bards  who  submit 
to  the  writing  of  the  words  of  our  Christmas  pantomimes. 
But  the  writers  of  Masques  included  generally  some  first- 
rate  men,  and  even  the  rest  of  them  shewed  learning, 
courtly  training  and  familiarity  with  mythological  themes. 

John  Milton  was  not  the  man  to  burden  himself  unduly 
with  the  machinery  or  the  conventionality  of  the  masque. 
Possibly  he  would  have  in  mind  those  which  his  beloved 
Spenser  wove  in  the  fabric  of  the  Faery  Queene,  or  such 
cognate  scenes  as  Shakespeare  included  in  the  Tempest  and 
other  plays.  But  all  he  wrote  in  verse  or  prose,  in  idyll, 
elegy,  sonnet,  epic  ocr  drama  bore  unmistakeably  the  im- 
press of  his  own  individuality. 

Comus,  the  ripe  fruit  of  his  young  manhood, — as  yet 
undisturbed  by  the  heat  and  dust  of  politics  or  the  bitter- 
ness of  theological  controversy, — is  interesting  as  a  con- 
vincing testimony  of  a  nature  singularly  pure  and  noble. 
So  far  he  had  written  little,  but  that  little  had  been  of  an 
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exceeding  choiceness  and  purity.  His  L'Allegro  and  II 
Penseroso  described  the  appeal  of  nature  in  her  various 
moods  to  a  cultivated  and  refined  mind  with  a  felicity  that 
has  not  been  surpassed  in  our  language.  Already  he  had, 
in  briefest  space,  notably  in  the  lines  written  "  At  a  solemn 
music  "  given  signs  that  his  calling  was  "  to  cultivate  in 
glorious  and  lofty  hymns  the  throne  and  equipage  of 
God's  almightiness." 

A  strain  of  music  pierces  his  soul  and  in  half  a  dozen 
lines  he  lifts  us  in  imagination  to 

Where  the  bright  seraphim   in  burning  row 
Their  loud  uplifted  angel-trumpets  blow, 
And  the  cherubic  host  in  thousand  quires 
Touch  their  immortal  harps  of  golden  wires, 
With  those  just  spirits  that  wear  victorious  palms, 
Hymns  devout  and  holy  psalms 
Singing  everlastingly. 

He  was  now  twenty-six,  living  upon  the  means  of  a  proud 
and  trusting  father.  Like  Goethe  at  a  later  period,  he 
was  serenely  confident  of  his  high  powers  and  of  their  being 
put  to  noble  purpose  in  due  time.  He  continued  to  edu- 
cate himself  at  all  points,  to  add  to  his  wide  range  of 
scholarship,  to  amplify  the  compass  of  his  thought  and  ex- 
perience,— always  steadfast  "  7ra  Ganzeny  Guten,  Wahren, 
resolut  zu  leben." 

He  perceived  that  "  he  ought  himself  to  be  a  true  poem, 
if  he  hoped  to  write  one,  and  in  his  studious  life  tells  how 
he  offered  "  devout  prayer  to  the  eternal  spirit  "  and  was 
happy  in  "  beholding  the  bright  countenance  of  truth  in 
the  quiet  and  still  air  of  delightful  studies." 

He  nourished  his  mind,  too,  on  much  dainty,  imaginative 
writing,  particularly  the  Italian  poets  and  Edmund 
Spenser. 

"  I  betook  me  among  those  lofty  fables  and  romances, 
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which  recount,  in  solemn  cantos,  the  deeds  of  knighthood 
founded  by  our  victorious  kings  and  from  hence  had  in 
renown  all  over  Christendom.  There  I  read  it  in  the  oath 
of  every  knight,  that  he  should  defend  to  the  expense  of  his 
best  blood,  or  of  his  life,  if  it  so  befel  him,  the  honour  and 
chastity  of  virgin  or  matron;  from  whence  even  then  I 
learned  what  a  noble  virtue  chastity  sure  must  be." 

With  such  a  preparation  and  with  a  nature  so  constituted 
it  was  inevitable  that  Milton  would  raise  the  conventional 
and  sophisticated  masque  into  his  own  region  of  thought 
and  feeling.  His  Comus  is  a  calm,  halcyon  poem, — the 
production  of  a  student-poet  untravelled  in  the  ways  of 
men.  It  is  full  of  his  habitual  seriousness,  his  early  grace, 
sensibility  and  rich  imagination.  Like  Spenser  in  the 
book  which  he  dedicates  to  the  adventures  oif  Britomart, 
he  is  rapt  in  fervent  imagination,  far  away  from  the 
ignobler  facts  of  life,  and  in  his  awe  and  reverence  for 
chastity,  he  sings  of  its  beauty,  invincibility  and  ineffable 
influence. 

In  II  Penseroso  he  had  previously  given  us  a  glimpse, 
doubtless  of  himself,  intent  on  Platoi: 

Or  let  my  lamp,  at  midnight  hour, 
Be  seen  in  some  high  lonely  tower, 
Where  I  may  oft  outwatch  the  Bear, 
With  thrice-great  Hermes,  or  unsphere 
The  spirit  of  Plato,  to  unfold 
What  worlds  or  what  vast  regions  hold 
The  immortal  mind  that  hath  forsook 
Her  mansion  in  this  fleshly  nook ; 
And  of  those  demons  that  are  found 
In  fire,  air,  flood  or  underground, 
Whose  power  hath  a  true  consent 
With  planet  or  with  element. 

The  transition  was  easy  to  the  spiritualizing  of  life,  or 
rather  of  certain  virtues  which  form  part  of  life,  for  he 
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dealt  with  chastity  much  as  obedience  is  dealt  with  in  the 
mediaeval  story  of  Patient  Griselda,  absolutely  by  itself, 
without  reference  to  other  circumstances.  Griselda,  as 
wife  and  mother,  behaves  in  a  way  quite  false  to  nature, 
for,  of  course,  the  issues  of  life  are  highly  complex,  not 
simply  dependant  upon  one  thing.  The  quaint  old  tale 
turns  absolutely  upon  the  quality  of  patient  obedience, 
leaving  out  of  account  all  else. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  Franklin's  tale.  Dorigen  pro- 
posing to  sacrifice  her  own  and  her  husband's  happiness 
and  to  yield  her  body  to  another's  lust,  merely  to  fulfil  the 
empty  letter  of  an  absurd  promise  is  a  negation  of  all 
natural  impulses.  In  short,  it  is  not  life.  But  again  the 
story  turns  absolutely  upon  the  quality  of  truth,  for,  as  the 
husband  says,  "  Truth  is  the  highest  thing  that  men  may 
keep." 

Griselda,  Dorigen,  Milton's  chaste  lady,  are  not  creatures 
of  flesh  and  blood ;  they  are  poetic  abstractions, — idealiza- 
tions, setting  forth  certain  transcendant  qualities. 

In  chastity  Milton  found  a  theme  happily  in  keeping 
with  his  own  purity  and  the  nobility  of  his  view  of  life. 
He  declares : 

So  dear  to  Heaven  is  saintly  chastity 
That,    when    a   soul    is    found    sincerely   so; 
A  thousand  liveried  angels  lackey  her. 

The  lady,  lost  at  night  in  the  wood,  encompassed  by 
dangers,  passed  serenely  on  knowing  that  He,  the  supreme 

God 

Would  send  a  glistering  guardian,  if  need  were, 
To  keep  my  life  and  honour  unassailed. 

Her  elder  brother,  with  equal  faith,  calms  his  younger 
brother's  fears : 

'Tis  chastity,  my  brother,  chastity: 

She  that  has  that  is  clad  in  complete  steel. 
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The  poet  sums  up  his  philosophy  in  the  lines  : 
Till  oft  converse  with  heavenly  habitants 
Begin  to  cast  a  beam  on  the  outward  shape, 
The  unpolluted  temple  of  the  mind, 
And  turns  it  by  degrees  to  the  soul's  essence, 
Till  all  be  made  immortal.     But,  when  lust, 
By  unchaste  looks,  loose  gestures,  and  foul  talk, 
But  most  by  lewd  and  lavish  act  of  sin, 
Lets  in  defilement  to  the  inward  parts, 
The  soul  grows  clotted  by  contagion, 

Walter  Bagehot  has  some  interesting  remarks  on  Comus 
in  which  he  says  :  "  Its  characters  are  nothing,  its  senti- 
ments are  tedious,  its  story  is  not  interesting.  Its  power 
is  in  its  style.  A  grave  and  firm  music  pervades  it.  It 
is  soft,  without  a  thought  of  weakness;  harmonious  and 
yet  strong ;  impressive,  as  few  such  poems  are,  yet  covered 
with  a  bloom  of  beauty  and  a  complexity  of  charm.  The 
breath  of  solemnity  which  hovers  round  the  music  attaches 
us  to  the  writer.  Every  line,  here  as  elsewhere,  in  Milton, 
excites  the  idea  of  indefinite  power." 

The  observation  as  to  tedium  in  its  sentiments  appears  to 
leave  unregarded  much  that  is  noteworthy.  The  masque 
is  not  a  criticism  of  life  in  the  literal  sense.  It  is,  as  has 
been  said,  an  idealizing  of  certain  qualities.  It  has  much 
autobiographic  interest,  in  shewing  Milton  before  his 
plunge  into  the  vortex  of  vexed  public  life,  platonizing 
and  philosophizing  with  a  beauty  and  dignity  all  his  own. 
Channing  considered  the  purpose  of  poetry  was  to  carry 
the  mind  beyond  and  above  the  beaten,  dusty,  weary  walks 
of  ordinary  lij&e,  to  lift  it  into  a  purer  element,  and  to 
breathe  into  it  more  profound  and  generous  emotion.  This 
Milton  did  in  Comus,  and  his  sentiments,  though  trite  to 
a  sophisticated  modern  ear  in  the  prosaic  sense,  are  full 
of  imaginative  and  poetic  charm,  and  are  expressed  with 
force,  allusiveness,  richness  of  imagery  and  immense  skill 
in  the  handling  of  metrical  English. 
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It  is  noticeable  that  William  Blake,  who  made  a  number 
of  designs  from  Comus,  eagerly  gave  rein  to  his  imagina- 
tion and  strenuously  followed  the  soul's  aspirations.  The 
transcendental  mood  was  more  habitual  with  him  than 
with  Milton,  and  he  never  tired  of  drawing  his  conceptions 
of  disembodied  spirits.  But  here  both  are  remote  from 
the  life  of  flesh  and  blood, — they  aim  at  idealizations, — 
and  they  lose  touch  with  solid  earth. 

The  poem,  though  it  is  undying  literature,  is  not  living 
drama.  Milton  was  keenly  interested  in  dramatic  art  all 
his  life.  While  at  Cambridge  he  attended  dramatic  per- 
formances and  visited  the  London  theatres  during  the 
vacations.  Prynne  had  published  his  Histriomastix  the 
year  before  he  wrote  Arcades  and  Comus,  and  he  chose 
this  form  of  drama  in  spite  of  the  Puritan  hatred  of  the 
stage.  He  first  planned  his  Paradise  Lost  in  dramatic 
form  and  late  in  life  wrote  his  Samson  Agonistes,  on  the 
Greek  model,  in  all  the  severity  of  the  classic  rules. 

The  truth  is  that,  at  any  rate  after  early  youth,  he  was  in- 
terested in  the  drama  as  one  of  the  great  forms  of  literature, 
and  particularly  in  the  classic  drama.  He  had  no  vocation 
as  a  dramatist.  It  is  always  John  Milton  who  speaks,  not 
men  and  women  constituting  a  mimic  world  before  our  eyes. 
In  Comus,  the  lady,  the  brothers,  Sabrina,  the  attendant 
spirit,  and  Comus  himself  all  speak  with  grace,  sententioois- 
ness,  erudition,  philosophy  and  loveliness  of  diction.  And 
on  that  memorable  Michaelmas  night,  the  twenty-ninth 
September,  1634,  the  pretty  quaintness  of  it  all  must  have 
appealed  to  the  auditors,  for  Lord  Brackley,  who  enacted 
the  elder  brother,  was  still  in  his  thirteenth  year,  his 
younger  brother,  Thomas  Egeiton  enacted  the  younger 
brother,  and  his  sister,  Lady  Alice  Egerton,  aged  fifteen, 
took  the  part  of  the  Lady. 

"  Let  us  understand  by  poetry,"  said  Walter  Pater,  "  all 
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literary  production  which  attains  the  poweir  of  giving 
pleasure  by  its  form,  as  distinct  from  its  matter." 

Milton  certainly  had  careful  regard  to  form  in  every 
line  of  verse  he  wrote.  His  poems  are  conscious  works  of 
art,  however  engrossed  or  inspired  he  might  be  with  his 
subject.  Even  his  prose  so  often  harsh  and  unwieldly, 
abounds  with  jewelled  passages  or  periods  of  noblest  elo- 
quence where  the  spirit  has  quickened  and  the  mind  of  the 
artist  has  rejoiced  in  the  happy  exercise  of  power. 

Comus  in  its  entirety  offers  a  fascinating  study  to  stu- 
dents of  literary  style,  summing  up  Milton's  earlier  method 
of  exquisite  rhymed  verse  and  leading  to  the  later  blank 
verse  which  was  to  attain  heights  of  sublimity  not  since 
surpassed.  One  or  two  examples  of  anticipations  in  Comus 
may  be  allowed  even  in  this  short  paper.  One  shall  be  in 
regard  to  expression,  another  toi  the  thought  expressed. 

The  occasional  use  by  the  great  metricist  of  cunning 
repetitions,  is  begun  in 

Was  I  deceived,  or  did  a  sable  cloud 
Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night? 
I  did  not  err :  there  does  a  sable  cloud 
Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night, 
And  casts  a  gleam  over  this  tufted  grove. 

Compare  that  miracle  of  felicitous  expression  : 

With  thee  conversing,  I  forget  all  time, 
All  seasons,  and  their  change;  all  please  alike. 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  morn,  her  rising  sweet, 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds ;  pleasant  the  sun, 
When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  fruit  and  flower, 
Glistering  with  dew;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  soft  showers ;  and  sweet  the  coming-on 
Of  grateful  evening  mild ;  then  silent  night, 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  fair  moon, 
And  these  the  gems  of  Heaven,  her  starry  train : 
But  neither  breath  of  morn,  when  she  ascends 
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With  charm  of  earliest  birds ;  nor  rising  sun 
On  this  delightful  land;  nor  herb,  fruit,  flower 
Glistering  with  dew ;  nor  fragrance  after  showers ; 
Nor  grateful  evening  mild ;  nor  silent  night, 
With  this  her  solemn  bird ;  nor  walk  by  moon, 
Or  glittering  starlight,  without  thee  is  sweet. 

Not  infrequently  there  are  thoughts  contained  in  Comus 
which  are  afterwards  in  Paradise  Lost  couched  differently, 
generally  with  greater  terseness.  In  Comus  we  find : 

He  that  has  light  within  his  own  clear  breast 
May  sit  i'  the  centre,  and  enjoy  bright  day; 
But  he  that  hides  a  dark  soul  and  foul  thoughts 
Benighted    walks  under  the  mid-day  sun  ; 
Himself  is  his  own  dungeon. 

This  fine  passage  is  succeeded  by  the  more  forceful : 

The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 
Can  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven. 

Finally  Satan  expresses  the  thought  with  tragic  in- 
tensity : 

Which  way  I   fly  is  Hell;  myself   am  Hell. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  "  liveried  angels  "  which 
guard  those  in  whom  dwell  chastity.  In  Paradise  Lost  the 
grand  lines  succeed : 

Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep. 

Milton  with  rare  exceptions  shrank  from  describing  ugli- 
ness. He  was  delicately  sensitive  to  beauty  of  every  kind. 
Even  his  monsters  of  evil  are  endowed  with  beauty,  how- 
ever sinister.  Satan  himself  is  a  noble  creation,  darkened, 
yet  shining  and  splendid.  Comus,  despite  the  sensuality 
for  which  he  stands  as  a  symbol,  has  nothing  gross  about 
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him.     He  has  a  most  delicate  tongue ;  his  mind  is  subtle, 
his  wit  quick,  his  thoughts  full  of  apt  imagery. 

Rigour  now  is  gone  to  bed ; 

And  Advice  with  scrupulous  head, 

Strict  Age  and  sour  Severity, 

With  their  grave  saws  in  slumber  lie. 

We,  that  are  of  purer  fire, 

Imitate  the  starry  quire 

Who,  in  their  nightly  watchful  spheres, 

Lead  in  swift  round  the  months  and  years. 

This  is  a  brightly  imaginative  way  of  inciting  to  a 
night's  sensual  indulgence. 

At  least  one  of  several  lovely  passages  on  music  should 
be  cited,  if  only  because  it  was  thro'  Milton's  friendship 
with  Henry  Lawes  that  he  was  invited  to  write  Comus. 
Milton  was  a  devoted  musician  throughout  his  life.  His 
father  composed  music,  had  much  good  music  performed  in 
his  house,  and  caused  his  son  John  to  be  carefully  trained 
in  music.  There  are  no  finer  lines  in  praise  of  music  than 
those  which  are  scattered  about  his  poems.  The  following 
well-known  verses  describe  the  singing  of  the  lady  in  the 
wood : 

At  last  a  soft  and  solemn-breathing  sound 

Rose  like  a  steam  of  rich  distilled  perfumes, 

And  stole  upon  the  air,  that  even  silence 

Was  took  ere  she  was  ware,  and  wished  she  might 

Deny  her  nature,  and  be  never  more, 

Still  to  be  so  displaced.     I  was  all  ear, 

And  took  in  strains  that  might  create  a  soul 

Under  the  ribs  of  death. 

Qtioth  Dr.  Johnson  :  "  Milton,  Madam,  was  a  genius  that, 
could  cut  a  colossus  from  a  rock,  but  could  not  carve  heads 
upon  cherry-stones." 

There  was  greatness  in  everything  he  wrote.  His  short- 
est and  slightest  poems  convey  a  sense  of  strength  and 
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amplitude.  Yet  these  earlier  poems  are  full  also  of  charm 
and  daintiness.  Kindly  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  the  young 
poet's  first  appreciator,  judged  discriminatingly  when  he 
wrote  of  "  A  certain  Doric  delicacy  in  your  songs  and 
odes,  whereunto  I  must  plainly  confess  to  have  seen  yet 
nothing  parallel  in  our  language." 

Strange  to  think  that  in  a  short  time  he  was  to  turn  from 
it  all,  to  fling  himself  into  coarsest  invective  and  bitterest 
controversy,  for  ever,  as  Professor  Raleigh  says,  to  "  shut 
the  gate  on  the  sequestered  paradise  of  his  youth. 


WILLIAM  BLAKE :    A  REVIEW. 
By  J.  H.  BROCKLEHTJRST. 

n^HE  Autumn  publishing  season  of  1906  gave  us  a  book 
of  the  first  importance  on  William  Blake,  poet  and 
artist,  and  two  reprints,  Alexander  Gilchrist's  "  Life  of 
William  Blake,"  and  "  The  Poetical  Works  of  William 
Blake,"  edited  by  Edwin  J.  Ellis.  They  had  already  been 
preceded  (1905)  by  a  reissue  of  Swinburne's  "  William 
Blake,"  and  "  Blake's  Poetical  Works,"  edited  by  John 
Sampson,  and  while  the  latter  promises  to  be  the  authori- 
tative edition  for  all  future  students  of  the  text  of  Blake's 
poems,  the  essay  of  Swinburne  is  an  acknowledged  master- 
piece of  criticism  and  exposition  which  will  always  have 
to  be  considered  in  the  framing  of  any  estimate  of  Blake 
as  a  poet. 

There  have  also  been  issued  not  long  ago  a  fine 
crown  quarto  volume  of  "  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,"  with 
twelve  water  colour  drawings  of  Blake's  reproduced  in 
colour ;  and  a  book  entitled  "  William  Blake,"  by  Laurence 
Binyon  in  two  royal  quarto  volumes,  at  one  guinea  each, 
with  illustrations  in  facsimile  of  the  original  drawings  or 
designs.  But  we  will  mainly  concern  ourselves  with  the  new 
book  of  the  series  entitled  "  The  Letters  of  William  Blake, 
together  with  his  Life,  by  F.  Tatham,"  edited  by  Mr.  A. 
G.  B.  Russell,  and  published  by  Methuen  &  Co. 

The  volume  is  well  printed  and  bound,  and  the  editing 
is  well  done ;  explanatory  footnotes  are  copious,  and  the 
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index,  which  might  have  been  more  extensive,  is  on  the 
whole  satisfactorily  executed.  In  fact,  as  a  first  introduc- 
tion to  Blake,  the  man,  the  book  could  hardly  be  surpassed. 

There  are  twelve  illustrations,  including  an  interesting 
facsimile  of  a  letter,  dated  23rd  December,  1796,  from 
Blake  to  his  friend  George  Cumberland,  a  man  who  intro- 
duced him  to  several  of  his  best  patrons.  The  frontispiece 
is  a  photogravure  reproduction  (full-face)  of  a  cast  of  the 
poet's  head  taken  by  Deville  the  phrenologist  when  Blake 
was  fifty  years  of  age.  In  Perugini's  collection  of  Blake's 
poems  we  have  a  three-quarter  face  portrait  from  the  same 
cast. 

In  the  portrait  before  us  the  tightly  compressed  thin 
lips  give  the  face  an  aspect  of  sternness  not  altogether 
alien  to  his  nature,  though  he  has  been  described  as  the 
mild  and  ever-patient  Blake. 

Further  illustrations  are  "A  vision  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment," from  a  water-colour  drawing,  "  The  Union  of 
Jerusalem  with  God "  taken  from  a  coloured  copy  of 
Blake's  "  Jerusalem,"  and  the  sketch  of  Blake's  cottage  at 
Felpham,  where  he  spent  three  years  in  retreat,  engaged 
in  "  Herculean  labours."  He  set  out  with  "  unbounded 
delight  "  hoping  the  place  would  be  "  propitious  to  the 
arts  "  and  wrote  to  his  friend  Thomas  Butts,  "  the  sweet 
air,  and  the  voices  of  winds,  trees  and  birds,  and  the  odours 
of  the  happy  ground  make  it  a  dwelling  for  immortals. 
"Work  will  go  on  here  with  God-speed." 

A  considerable  amount  of  work  was  accomplished,  the 
engraving  of  plates  for  Hayley's  Life  of  Cowper,  many 
of  the  engravings  for  Mr.  Butts  and  portion  of  the  poem 
"  Milton  " ;  the  realisation  did  not  equal  the  expectations 
and,  "  after  three  dark  years  "  as  Mr.  Russell  calls  his 
stay  at  Felpham,  "  he  was  forced  to  return  to  London," 
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owing  to  vital,  radical  differences  of  opinion  between  him- 
self and  Hayley  his  patron. 

The  letters  are  preceded  by  an  Introduction  from  the 
pen  of  the  editor,  and  Tatham's  "  Life."  The  introduction 
concerns  itself  mainly  with  the  art  side  of  Blake  as  ex- 
hibited in  his  engravings,  water-colour  drawings,  and  oil 
paintings,  the  latter  being  a  number  of  small  pictures  of 
biblical  subjects  chiefly,  but  after  1800  Blake  "  ceased 
to  employ  oil  as  his  medium,  as  he  found  a  species  of 
tempera  more  suitable  to  his  purpose." 

Mr.  Russell  draws  special'  attention  to  an  undated  letter, 
the  first  in  the  book  (for  the  series  contains  several  letters 
other  than  Blake's)  from  John  Flaxman  to  Wm.  Hayley, 
in  which  occurs  the  following  sentence  : 

"I  have  before  mentioned  that  Mr.  Romney  thinks  his 
(i.e.,  Blake's)  historical  drawings  rank  with  those  of  Michael 
Angelo."  This  statement  coupled  with  the  fact  that  Flax- 
man and  another  at  their  own  expense  produced  the  "  Poet- 
ical Sketches  of  Blake  in  1783  "  disposes  of  the  fiction  that 
Blake's  work  did  not  receive  recognition  from  the  artists 
of  his  own  day,  and  on  this  point  Mr.  Russell  further  adds, 
"  Besides  Romney,  Flaxman  himself,  Fuseli  and  Lawrence 
— to  mention  the  chief  names  only — were  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers of  Blake's  designs  " ;  he  also  mentions  by  way  of 
correcting  an  error  of  Gilchrist  that  Sir  Thomas's  favourite 
drawing  was  a  replica  of  a  water-colour  of  "  The  Wise  and 
Foolish  Yigins,"  and  that  "  he  commonly  kept  it  on  his 
table  in  his  studio  as  a  study."  Tatham  records  too  that 
"  Fuseli  and  Flaxman  both  said  that  Blake  was  the  greatest 
man  in  the  countiy  and  that  there  would  come  a  time  when 
his  works  would  be  invaluable." 

It  would  also  appear  from  the  letter  referred  to  that  a 
Mr.  Hawkins,  a  Cornish  gentleman  endeavoured  to  raise  a 
subscription  to  send  Blake  to  finish  his  studies  in  Rome. 
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"  This  proposal,"  says  Mr.  Russell,  "  has  hitherto  escaped 
Blake's  biographers,  and  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  it 
is  difficult  to  be  thankful  enough  that  this  most  generous 
offer  was  never  carried  into  effect,  when  we  consider  the 
disastrous  influences  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  in  annihilating 
the  very  considerable  ability  of  such  artists  as  Barry  and 
Fuseli,  not  to  mention  a  host  of  others  of  inferior  rank." 

With  regard  to  the  "  Life "  by  Tatham,  Mr.  Russell 
informs  us  that  the  same  is  now  published  for  the  first 
time,  and  that  it  is  a  verbatim  copy  from  the  original  MS. 
now  in  the  possession  of  Captain  Archibald  Stirling.  It  is 
bound  up  with  a  coloured  copy  of  Blake's  "  Jerusalem." 

The  "  Life  "  is  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value  inas- 
much as  Tatham,  who  was  quite  a  young  man,  was  inti- 
mately associated  with  Blake  some  two  or  three  years 
before  his  death  and  saw  him  continually. 

It  is  to  Tatham  that  Gilchrist  owes  his  description  of 
Blake's  method  of  executing  his  printed  drawings. 
Linnell,  we  are  here  told,  had  a  dislike  for  Tatham,  and 
appears  to  have  vehemently  disputed  the  accuracy  of  the 
account  given  by  him,  but  experiments  in  the  process  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Russell  and  a  friend  have  enabled  them 
"  to  reproduce  very  closely  the  quality  of  Blake's  own 
productions,"  and  for  this  reason  he  believes  Tatham  to 
have  been  substantially  correct. 

Another  count  against  Tatham  is  his  destruction  of  a 
quantity  of  MS.  material,  which  on  the  death  of  Blake's 
widow  came  into  his  possession  along  with  the  whole  stock 
of  drawings  and  engravings,  etc.,  which  remained  unsold, 
and  Mr.  Russell,  while  deploring  the  loss  to  literature  only 
accuses  Tatham  of  weakness  and  narrow-mindedness,  for 
the  act  was  the  result  of  religious  scruples,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  material  was  destroyed  as  containing  doctrines 
dangerous  and  pernicious  to  the  Catholic  Apostolic  church. 
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Religion  and  dishonesty  are  not  generally  associated, 
but  the  conscientious  objector  excites  a  good  deal  of  ani- 
mosity, and  Blake-lovers,  indignant  at  the  vandalism  of 
Tatham,  have  called  his  honesty  in  question,  despite  his 
willing,  honourable  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science in  suppressing  the  MSS.  referred  to,  and  have  also 
accused  him  of  being  in  the  habit  of  forging  Blake's 
signatures  upon  drawings  executed  by  himself. 

"  This,"  writes  Mr.  Russell,  "  I  am  in  a  position  to  deny 
absolutely  ....  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  his  (i.e.,  Tatham's)  love  and  admiration  of  Blake, 
and  I  can  see  no  reason  to  question  his  sincerity  in  other 
matters." 

Tatham  was  a  sculptor.  The  literary  style  of  his  bio- 
graphy is  crude  and  unfinished,  but  "  if  it  is  often  marred 
by  the  false  sentiment  belonging  to  the  time  at  which  it 
was  written,  it  is  also  full  of  fine  appreciation,  and  contains 
some  passages  of  real  feeling  and  beauty." 

Tatham  seems  to  have  looked  upon  Blake  mainly  as 
an  artist  ,and  treats  his  poetry  as  a  negligible  quantity. 
After  giving  the  most  exuberant  praise  to  the  plates  illus- 
trating ' "  Jerusalem  "  our  author  says  "I  am  supposing 
the  poetry  to  be  the  mere  vehicle  or  a  mere  alloy  for  the 
sake  of  producing  or  combining  these  wonderful  thoughts, 
it  should  at  all  events  be  looked  upon  with  some  respect." 

But  it  is  most  probable  that  Blake's  name  will  be  remem- 
bered by  some  of  his  lyrics  when  his  work  as  an  artist  will 
have  passed  into  oblivion.  Tatham's  critical  estimates 
were  of  the  most  elementary  character;  a  stanza  is  "  beauti- 
ful," lines  are  "  thrilling,"  or  "  tender,"  and  he  writes 

"  His  poetry  (and  he  has  written  a  great  deal)  was  mostly 
unintelligible,  but  not  so  much  so  as  the  works  written 
in  the  manner  of  the  present  one.*     Generally  speaking 
*  It  is  not  clear  which  is  referred  to. 
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lie  seems  to  have  published  those  most  mysterious,  tliat 
which  could  be  discerned  was  filled  with  imagery  and 
fine  epithet." 

This  passage  will  serve  to  show  that  Tatham  as  literary 
critic  was  below  the  average  and  as  literary  craftsman  he 
is  here  seen  at  his  worst,  though  his  selections  of  examples 
of  Blake's  lyrics  would  indicate  that  his  instinct  for  the 
best  was  more  meritorious  than  his  power  of  expression. 
Among  the  poems  enumerated  by  him  are  "  London,"  "  The 
Tiger,"  "  The  Lamb  "  from  "  Songs  of  Innocence  "  and 
"  Songs  of  Experience  " ;  and  from  the  "Poetical  Sketches" 
published  in  1783  the  following  Song,  alleged  to  have  been 
written  before  Blake  reached  the  age  of  fourteen : 

How  sweet  I  roamed  from  field  to  field 

And  tasted  all  the  summer's  pride, 
Till  I  the  Prince  of  Love  beheld, 

Who  in  the  sunny  beams  did  glide. 

He  shew'd  me  lilies  for  my  hair, 

And  blushing  roses  for  my  brow: 
He  led  me  through  his  gardens  fair 

Where  all  his  golden  pleasures  grow. 

With  sweet  May  dews  my  wings  were  wet, 

And  Phoebus  fired  my  vocal  rage; 
He  caught  me  in  his  silken  net, 

And  shut  me  in  his  golden  cage. 

He  loves  to  sit  and  hear  me  sing, 

Then,  laughing,  sports  and  plays  with  me; 

Then  stretches  out  my  golden  wing, 
And  mocks  my  loss  of  liberty. 

The  facts  of  Blake's  life  are  clearly  and  concisely  set 
forth.  He  was  born  at  28,  Broad  Street,  Carnaby  Market, 
London,  on  Nov.  28th,  1757,  and  except  during  his  stay  at 
Felpham,  1800-1803,  passed  his  life  in  the  metropolis, 
where  he  died  at  No.  3,  Fountain  Court,  Strand,  August 
12th,  1827. 
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He  had  three  brothers  and  a  sister,  and  was  especially 
attached  to  Robert,  who  died  in  1787.  As  already  stated  it 
is  to  him  that  Blake  attributed  his  method  of  reproducing 
his  drawings. 

Blake  married  in  1782,  and  his  wife,  called  by  Tatham 
in  the  high-flown  style  of  the  period,  an  "  irradiated 
saint,"  proved  a  perfect  wife  in  sympathy,  love,  and  all 
the  virtues,  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  idealist.  For  once 
a  man  of  genius  married  well  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
term.  Tatham,  with  whom  she  resided  some  time  after 
her  husband's  death,  writes  : 

She  was  the  hard-working  burden-bearer  to  her  indus- 
trious husband.  She  fetched  with  a  free  will  and  brought 
with  the  spirit  of  a  willing  mind  the  materials  with  which  he 
was  to  build  up  the  fabric  of  his  immortal  thoughts. 
She  even  laboured  upon  his  works,  those  parts  of  them 
where  powers  of  drawing  and  form  were  not  necessary, 
which  from  her  excellent  idea  of  colouring  was  of  no  small 
use  in  the  completion  of  his  laborious  designs.  This  she  did 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  usually  credited. 

Professor  Walter  Raleigh,  in  an  introduction  to  a  collec- 
tion of  Blake's  Lyric  Poems,  and  Mr.  Sampson,  in  his 
preface  to  the  book  above  mentioned,  both  state  that  but 
little  is  known  of  the  life  of  William  Blake,  and  Mr. 
Sampson  sarcastically  adds,  "  though  our  ignorance  is 
comfortably  veiled  from  us  in  several  existing  biographies." 
But  of  the  outer  facts  of  his  life  we  have  certainly  many, 
nay,  surely  most,  if  not  all,  details  of  any  moment  well 
authenticated  and  practically  undisputed.  Mr.  Sampson 
had  not  seen  Tatham's  Memoir  when  he  wrote  thus,  and 
from  his  knowledge  of  it  through  others  does  not  think  it 
would  yield  anything  of  real  importance,  and  he  is  right 
in  the  main  if  he  is  looking  for  that  "deeper  study  than 
has  yet  been  attempted  of  the  sources  from  which  Blake 
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received  and  ascribed  his  ideas/'  though  Tatham  throws 
some  light  on  this  point  as  will  immediately  be  seen. 

The  Memoir  reveals  to  us  a  man  of  untiring  industry, 
and  a  most  estimable  man  in  his  home  life  and  dealings 
with  the  world.  To  our  way  of  thinking  and  that  of  the 
people  of  his  own  time  he  may  appear  as  an  eccentric 
visionary  and  dreamer,  and  we  learn  something  of  this  side 
of  his  character  in  the  book  under  consideration,  but  we 
also  see  how  sane  he  was,  his  conscientiousness  and  sin- 
cerity, "  a  deep  great  genuine  sincerity,"  as  Carlyle  would 
put  it,  which  "  is  the  first  great  characteristic  of  all  men 
in  any  way  heroic,"  as  Blake  truly  was. 

To  illustrate  this  point  let  us  relate  an  anecdote  told  by 
Tatham : 

His  friend  Hayley  begged  him  to  take  to  painting 
miniatures,  which  he  could  do,  and  had  before  done  so 
beautifully.  He  painted  and  he  pleased;  his  connection 
increased  without  much  effort,  and  he  obtained  sufficient  to 
occupy  the  whole  of  his  time.  But  sighing  after  his  fancies 
and  visionary  pursuits,  he  rebelled  and  fled  fifty  miles  away 
for  refuge  from  the  lace  caps  and  powdered  wigs  of  his 
priggish  sitters,  and  resumed  his  quaint  dream  and  his 
immeasurable  phantasies,  never  more  to  forsake  them  for 
pelf  and  portraiture. 

Although  Blake  received  no  ordinary  schooling,  yet  in 
after  years,  if  Tatham  be  correct,  he  must  have  been  one  of 
the  most  widely-read  men  of  his  generation,  for,  "  his 
mental  acquirements  were  incredible ;  he  had  read  almost 
everything  in  whatsoever  language,  which  language  he 
always  taught  himself."  He  learned  Italian  when  past 
sixty  to  read  Dante,  and  he  was  engaged  upon  engravings 
to  illustrate  the  "  Inferno  "  when  he  died.  The  finest  of 
the  series  is  said  to  be  the  "  Paolo  and  Francesca."  He 
was  also  very  fond  of  Ovid,  but  among  the  books  that  came 
into  the  possession  of  Tatham,  the  most  thumbed  was  the 
Bible. 
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Again,  we  have  portrayed  for  us  a  man  sympathetic 
with  any  in  distress,  reasonable  and  kindly,  with  sincere 
enquirers  about  his  work  and  views,  but  to  any  questions 
put  out  of  idle  curiosity,  "  he  retaliated  by  such  an  eccen- 
tric manner  as  left  the  enquirer  more  afield  than  ever." 

It  is  sometimes  stated  that  Blake  ended  his  days  in 
poverty.  This,  according  to  Tatham,  is  an  error,  as  "  he 
always  possessed  such  external  and  substantial  means  of 
solace  and  happiness,  that,  together  with  his  own  dis- 
position and  Mrs.  Blake's  excellent  management,  left  him, 
even  in  person,  although  far  from  poor,  sound,  comfortable, 
and  at  one  time  nearly  what  may  be  called  portly."  When 
to  this  is  added  the  fact  that  they  were  able  to  lend  money, 
nothing  more  need  be  said  under  this  head,  except  that 
literary  work  and  wealth  are  not  often  correlated  unless 
one  happens  to  be  a  popular  novelist. 

Tatham  was  seriously  lacking  in  a  sense  of  humour,  or 
he  would  never  have  penned  the  description  of  Blake's 
personal  appearance  which  he  gives  in  narrating  the  ac- 
count of  his  marriage,  and  by  way  of  peroration  towards 
the  close  of  the  "  Life." 

Blake  is,  however,  interesting  to  us  under  all  aspects, 
and  it  is  well  that  we  have  authentic  records  of  the  ex- 
ternals of  the  man  whose  mind  is  still  a  great  enigma  to 
us.  We  are  informed  that  "  in  stature  he  was  short,  but 
well  made,  and  very  well  proportioned;  so  much  so  that 
West,  the  great  history  painter,  admired  much  the  form  of 
his  limbs;  he  had  a  large  head  and  wide  shoulders. 
Elasticity  and  promptitude  of  action  were  the  characteris- 
tics of  his  contour.  His  motions  were  rapid  and  energetic, 
betokening  a  mind  filled  with  elevated  enthusiasm;  his 
forehead  was  very  high  and  prominent  over  the  f rentals; 
his  eye  most  unusually  large  and  glassy,  with  which  he 
appeared  to  look  into  some  other  world." 
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It  appears,  too,  that  his  crisp,  yellow-brown  locks,  stood 
up  like  a  curling  flame,  and  while  "  not  handsome  "  he  was 
at  least  prepossessing. 

Let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  letters.  The  Collection,  care- 
fully edited,  has  been  made  as  complete  as  possible,  and 
of  "  those  which  have  been  known  to  exist,  none  of  any 
serious  moment  are  absent." 

The  spelling,  punctuation,  and  use  of  Capitals  have  been 
brought  into  agreement  with  modern  usage,  and  for  these 
mercies  the  editor  deserves  our  warmest  thanks.  The 
letters  are  also  annotated  in  an  intelligent  and  practical 
manner  with  a  view  to  connecting  them  with  the  other- 
writings  of  Blake,and  explaining  "  the  ideas  which  they 
embody  in  reference  to  the  whole  of  his  work."  Some  of 
the  epistles  have  already  been  known  to  the  world  through 
Gilchrist's  "  Life,"  but  many  have  not  hitherto  been  pub- 
lished, and  for  the  first  time  we  have  before  us  a  fairly 
complete  epistolary  revelation  of  the  personality  of  Blake. 
They  were  never  written  with  a  view  to  publication,  and 
are  consequently  the  free,  intimate,  unstudied  outpouring  of 
his  ideas  in  regard  to  religion  and  art,  and  unobscured  by 
such  technicalities  as  those  of  the  poetry  of  the  Prophetical 
Books. 

In  our  prosy  work-a-day  bustling  world  accustomed  to 
a  plain  "  Dear  Sir  "  or  "  Dear  Smith,"  the  form  of  address 
adopted  towards  some  of  his  correspondents  smacks  of 
sentimentalism  or  reminds  one  of  Eastern  hyperbole  of  the 
most  inflated  character.  Thus  Mr.  Thomas  Butts  is  "Friend 
of  Religion  and  Order,"  "  Dear  friend  of  my  angels,"  while 
Flaxman  is  "  Sculptor  of  Eternity,"  "  My  dearest  Friend," 
and  elsewhere  his  "  friend  and  companion  from  eternity  " 
the  "  Happy  son  of  immortal  Phidias." 

The  letters  are  full  of  business  details;  in  fact,  other 
matters  which  are  to  us  now  of  the  first  importance  were 
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at  the  time  of  writing  little  more  than  interpolations,  obiter 
dicta  which  casually  dropped  from  his  pen  while  his 
thoughts  were  engaged  upon  bread  and  butter,  for  even  a 
Blake  could  not  live  solely  upon  visions  and  poetry. 

We  have  technical  advice  to  friends;  we  learn  that  he 
desired  "  to  renew  the  lost  art  of  the  Greeks  " — an  art  which 
in  later  life  he  adversely  criticised — and  we  find  how  the 
hidden  depths  of  his  sympathetic  nature  could  be  stirred 
by  a  friend's  loss. 

That  he  was  a  diligent  student  of  Raphael,  Michael 
Angelo,  Rembrandt,  and  Teniers,  of  whom  he  hoped  to  be 
a  not  unworthy  scholar,  is  made  clear,  and  that  he  might 
gain  public  recognition  he  resolved  to  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned, and  no  path  unexplored  that  led  to  improvement 
in  his  "  beloved  arts." 

On  reading  the  letters  one  is  struck  by  the  subordinate 
part  which  his  literary  work  as  compared  with  his  painting 
and  engraving  occupied  in  his  mind,  and  perhaps  for  the 
reason  aforesaid  that  for  the  time  being  his  engravings 
provided  more  regularly  and  certainly  his  livelihood. 

Occasionally  one  comes  across  an  aphorism  worth  noting, 
as  for  example  : 

Gratitude  is  heaven  itself ;  there  could  be  no  heaven 
without  gratitude. 

The  ruins  of  Time  build  mansions  in  Eternity. 

Blessed  are  those  who  are  found  studious  of  literature  and 
humane  and  polite  accomplishments.  Such  have  their  lamps 
burning  and  such  shall  shine  as  the  stars. 

Or  again, 

Nature  and  fancy  are  two  things,  and  can  never  be  joined ; 
neither  ought  anyone  to  attempt  it,  for  it  is  idolatry,  and 
destroys  the  soul. 

In  connexion  with  this  quotation,  a  footnote  in  the  volume 
under  review  draws  attention  to  Crabb  Robinson's  Journal, 
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where  he  says,  "  His  delight  in  Wordsworth's  poetry  was 
intense.  Nor  did  it  seem  less,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
proaches he  continually  cast  on  his  worship  of  nature; 

which  in  the  mind  of  Blake,  constituted  atheism 

The  eloquent  description  of  nature  in  Wordsworth's  poems 
were  conclusive  proofs  of  atheism.  For  whoever  believes 
in  nature,  said  B.,  disbelieves  in  God;  for  nature  is  the 
work  of  the  devil." 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  question  of  Blake's  eccentricity, 
or  madness,  as  some  would  say.  Gilchrist  has  a  chapter 
headed  "  Mad  or  not  Mad/'  Therein  he  gives  the  evidence 
of  men  who  were  Blake's  closest  friends.  They  saw  no- 
thing of  madness  in  his  actions  of  character;  only  perver- 
sity and  wilfulness,  wild  enthusiasm,  extravagance  of 
thought  and  statement,  the  result  of  an  excessively  vivid 
imagination.  "  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  says  his  bio- 
grapher, "  I  would  infinitely  rather  be  mad  with  William 
Blake  than  sane  with  nine-tenths  of  the  world."  It  is 
comparatively  an  easy  matter  when  confronted  with  a 
difficulty  of  interpretation,  to  lay  the  flattering  unction  to 
one's  soul  that  the  writer  of  the  obscure  or  incoherent 
passage  was  mad,  and  particularly  if  the  idea  is  bolstered 
up  by  a  few  stories  of  remarkable  eccentricities,  of  the 
truth  of  which  you  do  not  trouble  to  enquire.  Tatham  says 
he  was  only  called  mad,  by  those  "  too  grovelling  and  too 
ignorant  to  discover  his  merits." 

Dante  GK  Rossetti  and  Swinburne  have  always  thought 
him  sane,  though  Wordsworth,  taking  his  words  as  they 
stand,  seemed  to  think  otherwise.  He  remarked  to  Mr. 
Crabb  Robinson :  "  There  is  something  in  the  madness  of 
this  man,  which  interests  me  more  than  the  sanity  of  Lord 
Byron  and  Walter  Scott,"  and  he  is  also  reported  to  have 
said  of  the  "  Songs  of  Innocence  and  Experience,"  that 
they  were  "  undoubtedly  the  production  of  an  insane 
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genius."  Gilchrist  thinks  we  should  hit  the  truth  if  for 
"insane"  we  read  "undisciplined"  or  ill-balanced.  The 
fact  is  Blake  gave  free  rein  to  his  imagination,  an  imagina- 
tion naturally  strong,  and  "  the  appearances  summoned 
before  his  mental  eye  were  implicitly  trusted  in,  not  dis- 
missed as  idle  phantoms  as  an  ordinary — even  an  imagina- 
tive— man  dismisses  them." 

Nevertheless  he  told  his  friends  that  they  had  the  same 
faculty  as  he  but  that  they  did  not  trust  it  or  cultivate  it. 
If  they  willed  they  could  see  what  he  saw. 

Blake  looked  upon  the  world  as  a  world  of  imagination 
and  vision,  and  there  are  many  passages  in  the  letters 
before  us  wherein  we  learn  his  ideas  concerning  these 
activities  of  the  mind.  To  quote  from  a  letter  written  to  a 
Rev.  Dr.  Trusler  who  had  adversely  criticised  a  drawing  in 
Blake's  "  best  manner,"  we  have  the  following : 

I  see  everything  I  paint  in  this  world,  but  everybody  does 
not  see  alike.  To  the  eyes  of  a  miser  a  guinea  is  far  more 
beautiful  than  the  sun,  and  a  bag  worn  with  the  use  of 
money  has  more  beautiful  proportions  than  a  vine  filled  with 
grapes.  The  tree  which  moves  some  to  tears  of  joy  is  in 
the  eyes  of  others  only  a  green  thing  which  stands  in  the 
way.  Some  see  nature  all  ridicule  and  deformity,  and  by 
these  I  shall  not  regulate  my  proportions ;  and  some  never 
see  nature  at  all.  But  to  the  eyes  of  the  man  of  imagination, 
nature  is  imagination  itself.  As  a  man  is,  so  he  sees.  As 
the  eye  is  formed  such  are  its  powers.  You  certainly 
mistake  when  you  say  that  the  visions  of  fancy  are  not  to  be 
found  in  this  world. 

Trusler  had  evidently  complained  of  his  inability  to 
understand  Blake's  ideas,  and  Blake  retorts  that  he  ought 
to  know  that  what  is  grand  is  necessarily  obscure  to  weak 
men,  while  that  which  could  be  made  explicit  to  the  idiot 
is  not  worth  his  (Blake's)  care.  Sufficient  was  it  for  Blake 
that  the  great  majority  of  his  fellow-mortals  could  eluci- 
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date  his  visions  and  particularly  children  who  delighted  to 
contemplate  his  pictures. 

"  Some  children,"  he  writes,  "  are  fools  and  so  are  some 
old  men.  But  there  is  a  vast  majority  on  the  side  of  imag- 
ination or  sensation." 

To  Blake,  imagination  cultivated  to  the  extent  of  vision, 
was  the  great  reality  and  joy  of  life.  When  at  Felpham, 
he  heard  the  sound  of  harps  before  the  sun's  rising ;  a  friend 
dies,  and  he  hears  the  bells  ring  and  the  trumpets  sound  to 
welcome  his  arrival  among  Cowper's  glorified  band  of 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect;  he  was  "  more  famed  in 
heaven  for  his  works  than  he  could  well  conceive."  "More- 
over," he  says,  "  in  my  brain  are  studies  and  chambers 
filled  with  books  and  pictures  of  old,  which  I  wrote  and 
painted  in  ages  of  eternity  before  my  mortal  life;  and 
those  works  are  the  delight  and  study  of  archangels.  Why 
then  should  I  be  anxious  about  the  riches  or  fame  of 
mortality  ?" 

He  found  Felpham,  "  a  sweet  place  for  study,  because 
it  is  more  spiritual  than  London.  Heaven  opens  here  on  all 
besides  her  golden  gates ;  her  windows  are  not  obstructed  by 
vapours ;  voices  of  celestial  inhabitants  are  most  distinctly 
heard,  and  their  forms  more  distinctly  seen." 

Two  years  later  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Butts  he  says,  that  he 
is  "  under  the  direction  of  messengers  from  heaven,  daily 
and  nightly,"  and  then  after  referring  to  the  temptation 
with  which  he  is  beset,  tells  his  friend — and  this  is  a 
statement  showing  amid  all  this  apparent  irrational  talk 
how  sane  Blake  was — "  But  I  would  not  have  troubled  you 
with  this  account  of  my  spiritual  state  unless  it  had  been 
necessary  in  explaining,  the  actual  cause  of  my  uneasiness 
into  which  you  are  so  kind  as  to  enquire;  for  I  never 
obtrude  such  things  on  others  unless  questioned,  and  then  I 
never  disguise  the  truth." 
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The  world  must  have  been  a  strange  place  to  live  in 
for  one  constituted  like  Blake.  He  had  extraordinary 
scenes  presented  to  his  mental  vision,  and  held  converse 
with  Milton,  Ezra,  Ezekiel,  Isaiah,  and  Shakespeare,  and 
other  departed  mortals  whose  spiritual  portraits  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  painted,  as  for  instance  those  of  Edward  I, 
Wm.  Wallace,  and  Edward  III. 

Some  poets  revel  in  the  beauties  of  the  world  as  seen 
by  all  normal  ordinary  mortals,  but  Blake  lives  in  a  world 
filled  with  celestial  voices,  and  sees  the  spirits  of  the  de- 
parted accompanying  him  in  his  walks,  as  he  tells  in  lines 
quoted  in  a  letter  written  in  1802. 

With  happiness  stretched  across  the  hills 

In  a  cloud  that  dewy  sweetness  distills, 

With  a  blue  sky  spread  over  with  wings, 

And  a  mild  sun  that  mounts  and  sings ; 

With  trees  and  fields  full  of  fairy  elves, 

And  little  devils  who  fight  for  themselves — 

Rememb'ring  the  verses  that  Hayley  sung 

When  my  heart  knock' d  against  the  root  of  my  tongue — 

With  angels  planted  in  hawthorn  bowers, 

And  God  himself  in  the  passing  hours ; 

With  silver  angels  across  my  way, 

And  golden  demons  that  none  can  stay : 

With  my  father  hovering  upon  the  wind, 

And  my  brother  Robert  just  behind, 

And  my  brother  John,  the  evil  one, 

In  a  black  cloud  making  his  mono — 

Tho'  dead,  they  appear  upon  my  path, 

Notwithstanding  my  terrible  wrath; 

They  beg,  they  entreat,  they  drop  their  tears, 

Fill'd  full  of  hopes,  fill'd  full  of  fears— 

With  a  thousand  Angels  upon   the  Wind 

Pouring  disconsolate  from  behind 

To  drive  them  off,  and  before  my  way 

A  frowning  Thistle  implores  my  stay. 

What  to  others  a  trifle  appears 

Fills  me  full  of  smiles  or  tears ; 

For  double  the  vision  my  eyes  do  see, 

And  a  double  vision  is  always  with  me. 
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It  would  ill  become  us  to  call  the  man  a  crank,  or  pass 
this  phase  of  his  life  by  with  a  scornful  laugh,  and  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulder,  thinking  him  "  slightly  touched "  and 
unworthy  of  serious  attention.  He  has  done  too  much 
good  work  in  art  and  in  poetry,  'and  even  the  mysterious 
cryptic  Prophetic  Books,  still  awaiting  their  interpreter, 
possess  a  uniformity  of  character,  and  furnish  a  key  to 
some  of  the  lyrical  poems,  thus  absolutely  precluding  the 
idea  that  Blake  was  mad. 

Professor  Raleigh  says  that  Blake  started  in  life  with  as 
pure  and  tender  a  gift  of  imagination  as  has  ever  fallen  to 
the  lost  of  man,"  but  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  works 
of  Swedenborg  his  imagination  went  astray.  Blake  passes 
an  adverse  opinion  upon  Swedenborg's  works,  and  there- 
after attempts  what  he  considers  Swedenborg  ought  to 
have  done,  and  writes  his  "  prophetic  books/'  but  that  was 
not  all,  "the  virus  of  the  system,"  as  Raleigh  puts  it,  "with 
its  symbolised  and  esoteric  vision  passed  into  Blake's 
thought  and  made  galloping  progress." 

The  seed  fell  into  a  soil  suited  to  its  nourishment  and 
growth.  Blake  was  not  a  scholar  in  the  true  classic  sense, 
and  lacked  the  repose  of  mind  which  comes  to  the  dis- 
ciplined acquisition  of  knowledge.  He  was  ever  the 
natural  man,  prone  to  obey  the  uncontrolled  impulses  of 
his  heart.  And  yet  we  must  not  dogmatise  too  strongly,  a 
time  may  come  when  Blake  may  be  better  understood. 
Modern  psychology  is  showing  that  human  nature  is  far 
greater  and  more  complex  than  has  been  thought,  and 
fuller  examination  into  the  theory  of  subconscious  cere- 
bration may  yet  throw  light  upon  the  visionary  powers  of 
Blake.  "Genius,"  I  believe,  has  been  defined  as  "  an  up- 
rush  of  the  subliminal  faculty,"  and  if  this  faculty  be  the 
source  of  Blake's  genius  it  would  appear  that  it  was  beyond 
his  control  while  its  influence  lasted.  His  pen  was  taken 
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in  hand  and  his  mind  controlled  by  powers  outside  himself, 
for  writing  to  Butts  under  date  of  September  llth,  1801,  he 
says : 

I  accomplish  not  one-half  of  what  I  intend,  because  my 
abstract  folly  hurries  me  often  away  while  I  am  at  work, 
carrying  me  over  mountains  and  valleys,  which  are  not  real, 
into  a  land  of  abstraction  where  spectres  of  the  dead  wander. 
This  I  endeavour  to  prevent;  I  with  my  whole  might  chain 
my  feet  to  the  world  of  duty  and  reality.  But  in  vain  !  the 
faster  I  bind  the  better  is  the  ballast,  for  I  so  far  from  being 
bound  down  take  the  world  in  my  flight,  and  often  it  seems 
lighter  than  a  ball  of  wool  rolled  by  the  wind. 

And  again  he  writes  to  the  same  friend  of  his  "  sublime 
allegory  "  as  he  calls  his  "  Milton."  I  have  written  the 
poem  from  immediate  dictation,  twelve  or  sometimes 
twenty  or  thirty  lines  at  a  time,  without  premeditation  and 
against  my  will.  The  time  it  has  taken  in  writing  was 
thus  rendered  non-existent,  and  an  immense  poem  exists 
which  seems  to  be  the  labour  of  a  long  life,  all  produced 
without  labour  or  study." 

In  yet  another  letter,  but  this  time  to  his  Felpham  friend 
William  Hayley  (Oct.  23,  1804),  he  writes : 

Excuse  my  enthusiasm  or  rather  madness,  for  I  am  really 
drunk  with  intellectual  vision  whenever  I  take  a  pencil  or 
graver  into  my  hand,  even  as  I  used  to  be  in  my  youth  and 
as  I  have  not  been  for  twenty  dark  but  very  profitable  years. 

These  twenty  years  he  had  been,  he  considered,  the 
slave  of  his  reason,  with  his  imagination  held  in  restraint, 
but  now  imagination  and  vision  are  awake  and  free.  "  For 
now !  0  Glory !  and  0  Delight !  I  have  entirely  rescued 
that  spectrous  fiend  (reason)  to  his  station,  whose  annoy- 
ance has  been  the  ruin  of  my  labours  for  the  last  passed 
twenty  years  of  my  life." 

Thus  Blake  speaks  for  himself,  and  it  is  evident  that 
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this  world  of  vision  was  to  him  a  great  controlling  power 
and  influence  whatever  the  explanation  may  come  to  be. 

However,  visionary  as  he  was,  the  Letters  endorse  the 
story  of  his  life  in  regard  to  his  great  industry.  We  find 
him  engaged  in  the  illustrations  for  the  Book  of  Joh  for 
his  friend  Linnell,  then  engraving  the  designs  for  Flax- 
man's  Homer,  or  working  on  designs  for  Hayley's  Life  of 
Cowper,  engraving  plates  for  Fuseli's  Shakespeare,  and 
right  up  to  the  last  he  is  ever  occupied,  for  he  had  in  hand 
designs  for  the  Divine  Commedia  when  on  his  death  bed. 

"  Endless  work  is  the  true  title  of  engraving,"  he  once 
wrote,  and  like  his  "  excellent  Flaxman  "  he  was  a  lab- 
orious votary  of  endless  work. 

He  loved  his  friends,  as  these  letters  testify :  there  was 
a  quiet  humour  about  him  at  times ;  he  loved  the  country 
though  his  imaginative  faculties  never  permitted  him  1o 
see  Nature  as  some  of  our  other  poets  have  done :  he  be- 
lieved the  labourer  was  worthy  of  his  hire,  but  he  would  not 
for  a  poor  pittance  of  money  sacrifice  art  and  genius ;  or,  as 
he  himself  puts  it :  he  feared  nothing  so  much  as  being 
rich,  lest  he  should  lose  his  spiritual  riches. 

And  while  he  was  capable  of  anger  and  waywardness  and 
rudeness  to  the  over-curious  insincere  enquirer  yet  all  ac- 
counts agree  in  this  that  he  had  the  simplicity  and  gentle- 
ness of  a  child,  as  befits  a  great  soul. 


GEOKGE  CBABBE. 
By  W.  Y.  BURGESS. 

Q  T.  Augustine  says :  "  Little  things  are  little  things, 
but  to  be  faithful  in  little  things  is  to  be  great." 
Judged  by  this  saying  George  Crabbe  should  rank  high 
in  the  roll  of  our  national  poets.  For,  it  is  faithfulness  to 
the  minutia?  of  his  subjects,  and  the  labour  he  bestows 
upon  the  minor  details  of  his  craft,  that  constitute  his  chief 
merits.  His  is  not  the  stroke  that  limns,  in  broad,  general, 
effect.  He  is  a  stippler,  rather, — a  stippler  in  sober  tints, 
a  depictor  of  homely  traits.  He  paints  the  Gainsborough 
feather  in  a  lady's  hat  with  less  exactness  than  the  mole 
upon  her  cheek,  lavishes  greater  care  upon  the  sign  of 
a  village  inn  than  upon  a  nobleman's  escutcheon. 

"  Pope  in  worsted  stockings,"  as  Crabbe  has  been  called, 
never  outgrew  the  sordid  influences  of  his  early  years — 
his  last  sixpence, his  pawned  watch,  and  such  like  col- 
laterals, remain  with  him,  reminiscent,  to  the  last.  Hence 
it  is,  that,  in  all  his  works  we  find  him  dwelling,  persis- 
tently, upon  the  miseries  of  life,  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
human  fortune,  and  portraying  so  little  of  the  bright  and 
more  hopeful  side  of  existence. 

Never  was  any  poet's  leap  from  obscurity  to  celebrity 
equalled  for  rapidity  and  general  acclaim,  nor  was  ever 
poet's  fame  so  much  the  outcome  of  adventitous  circum- 
stances as  was  that  of  George  Crabbe.  From  despair  he 
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passed  at  one  bound  to  hope  full-fruited,  and  this  by  a 
chance  of  singular  fortuity. 

Reduced  to  the  verge  of  starvation,  with  no  publisher 
to  accept  his  wares,  and  no  friend  unto  whom  he  could 
turn  his  extremity,  he,  one  day,  fell  under  the  prescient 
eye  of  Edmund  Burke,  who,  recognising  his  worth,  forth- 
with thrust  him  into  public  favor.  Immediately,  and 
thereafter,  his  place  was  assured.  Publishers  vied  for  his 
patronage,  great  men  of  all  sorts  were  eloquent  in  his 
praise.  Thurlow,  reading  "  The  Parish  Register  "  forgot 
his  selfishness  in  contemplating  the  woes  of  others.  Fox 
beguiled  the  weary  hours  of  sickness  with  pages  from  the 
same  work.  Sir  Walter  Scott  joined  in  the  common 
acclamation,  and,  Byron,  the  impetuous  Byron,  catching 
the  infection  of  prevailing  enthusiasm,  sung : 

This  fact  in  Virtue's  name  let  Crabbe  attest; 
Though  Nature's  sternest  painter,  yet  the  best. 

Of  course,  such  exaggerated  renown  it  were  impossible  to 
sustain.  However  creditable  the  man's  genius,  his  limita- 
tions were  too  real,  his  position  too  factitious,  to  admit 
maintenance  of  a  role  so  exalted.  Having  served  his  day 
and  generation,  therefore,  he  rapidly  declined  in  public 
estimation,  till  to-day  he  companies  with  Rogers,  Southey, 
Kirke  White,  and  other  names,  equally  neglected  as  his 
own. 

What  was  the  reason,  reason  there  must  have  been, 
why,  in  his  own  day,  Crabbe  should  have  shot  up  to  the 
highest  heaven  of  fame,  and,  after  his  demise,  should  have 
sunk,  almost  as  suddenly,  into  partial  oblivion.  An 
attempt  at  answering  these  queries,  and  an  effort,  modest, 
though  it  be  ,  to  rescue  "  Nature's  sternest  painter  "  from 
undeserved  neglect,  are,  in  the  main,  the  objects  of  this 
present  essay. 
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In  the  first  place,  a  brief  resume  of  Crabbe's  life  is 
necessary  for  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  poet's  tempera- 
ment and  character.  He  was  born,  to  use  a  hackneyed 
phrase,  of  poor  but  respectable  parents,  on  Christmas-eve 
1754,  in  Aldborough,  a  small  village  on  the  coast  of 
Suffolk.  His  mother  was  a  pious-minded  woman,  from 
whom,  doubtless,  the  poet  inherited  his  moral  leanings. 
His  father  is  to  be  remembered  from  the  fact,  that  he 
desired  for  his  son  a  better  education  than  he  himself 
possessed.  His  school-days  ended,  Crabbe  was  sent  to 
Wickham  Brook  where  for  three  years  he  alternated  the 
study  of  medicine  with  the  drudgery  of  agriculture.  This 
arrangement  proving  unsatisfactory,  he  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Page  of  Woodbridge.  Here,  he  fell  under 
the  spell  of  "  Mira,"  Miss  Sarah  Elmy.  His  affection  was 
returned,  nor  did  the  steadfastness  of  the  lovers  ever  waver 
during  the  long  trying  years  in  which  he  laboured  to  gain 
a  position  that  would  enable  him  to  marry.  His  letters  to 
Mira,  at  this  period,  though  never  despairing,  are  tragi- 
cally pathetic.  In  debt  at  his  lodgings,  all  his  available 
belongings  in  pledge,  with  no  friend  to  whom  he  could 
appeal,  he  was  indeed  in  desperate  straits.  Yet,  as  has 
been  said,  he  never  lost  heart,  and  at  length  his  courage 
was  rewarded.  In  December,  1783,  he  was  united  to  his 
idol,  the  marriage  was  blessed  with  children,  and  for  thirty 
years  his  family-life  was  one  of  unclouded  happiness. 

To  return,  however.  On  the  completion  of  his  medical 
education  at  Woodbridge,  he  settled  in  Aldborough  in- 
tending to  establish  a  practice  there.  The  attempt  was  a 
failure.  He  began  to  realise  that  his  vocation  was  a 
mistaken  one,  and,  determined  upon  London  and  literature, 
as  promising  more  likely  fields  of  success.  Furnished, 
therefore,  with  a  five-pound  note,  given  to  him  liy  a 
generous  friend,  and  a  bundle  of  poems,  he  reached  the 
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Metropolis.  Here,  for  a  time,  utter  failure  dogged  his 
steps  in  poetry,  as  in  Aldborough  it  had  done  in  medicine. 
Then  came  his  stroke  of  luck.  To  know  Burke  was  to  be 
put  in  touch  with  the  very  best  in  literature  and  art. 
Crabbe  had  at  last  "  arrived."  He  found  himself  by  the 
easel  of  Reynolds,  in  the  houses  of  the  great,  and  the 
recipient  of  rival  praises  from  Gifford  and  Jeffrey. 

Real  as  this  advance  was,  the  poet  desired  a  yet  more 
permanent  source  of  fortune,  and  to  that  end  cast  his  eyes 
towards  the  church.  Here  again  Burke  and  Thurlow  were 
his  benefactors.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1782  and  pre- 
ferments with  their  emoluments  were  granted  him  to  his 
heart's  content.  He  is  said  to  have  been  punctilious  in 
the  matter  of  strictly  clerical  observances  but  was  never 
popular  with  his  parishoners.  What  with  his  writings, 
his  botanical  and  entomological  pursuits,  and  his  natural 
self-absorption,  no  wonder  his  various  flocks  considered 
themselves  neglected  and  of  no  interest  to  their  shepherd. 
Doubtless  their  opinion  of  him  was  like  unto  Churchill's 
satire  on  Bishop  Warburton ;  who  : 

To  wander  round  the  Muse's  sacred  hill, 
Let  the  salvation  of  mankind  stand  still. 

Indeed,  when  he  left  the  living  of  Huston,  to  take  up 
that  of  Trowbridge  in  Wilts,  the  parishoners  were  so  de^ 
lighted  that  they  set  the  church  bells  merrily  pealing  ere 
he  had  got  clear  of  the  place.  In  fairness  to  Crabbe, 
however,  it  must  be  said  that  he  was  ever  kindhearted  and 
conscientious.  His  want  of  sympathy  with  his  pastoral 
duties  was  not  such  per-se,  the  secret  being,  that  his  love 
of  poesy  always  exceeded  that  of  his  theological  calling. 

According  to  Hazlitt,  spoken  words  and  neglected  oppor- 
tunities never  give  us  a  second  chance.  Crabbe  had  nothing 
to  fear  on  either  of  these  counts.  He  was  an  amiable 
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friend  and  an  indefatigable  worker.  Each  day,  willy- 
nilly,  lie  ground  out  a  given  number  of  couplets,  and  even 
improved  the  hour  by  reading  aloud  as  he  was  driven 
through  the  open  thoroughfares  in  his  quaint  pony-chaise. 
So  voluminous  a  writer  was  he,  that  in  spite  of  the  eight 
large  tomes  published  as  his  collected  works  in  1843,  peri- 
odically he  was  wont  to  burn  large  quantities  of  manuscript 
— poems  innumerable,  besides  three  novels  and  a  work  on 
botany,  were  thus  committed  to  the  flames. 

Before  the  end  came,  leaving  his  peaceful  retreat  at 
Trowbridge,  he  revisited  London  and  renewed  the  acquain- 
tances of  his  earlier  days,  or  such  as  still  survived.  Among 
the  new  generation  who  welcomed  the  distinguished 
veteran  to  the  Metropolis,  were  Rogers,  Southey,  Words- 
worth, Moore,  and  Campbell,  and,  about  this  period  too, 
he  paid  a  visit  to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Full  of  years,  for 
he  was  four  score  all  but  two,  he  entered  in  at  the  strait 
gate  on  the  third  day  of  February,  1832.  He  left  behind 
him  a  name  honoured,  a  memory  revered,  and  his  talent 
amply  recognised.  Perhaps,  though,  the  greatest  com- 
pliment the  poet  ever  received,  albeit  his  eulogists  were 
legion,  came  from  Jane  Austen,  who  gave  it,  that  Crabbe 
was  the  only  man  whom  she  would  care  to  many. 

Supplementary  to  the  above  biographical  details  may, 
I  think,  be  fittingly  given  here,  a  general  and  chrono- 
logical list  of  Crabbe's  poetical  works.  In  1780  appeared 
"  The  Candidate  "  published  at  the  author's  own  risk.  In 
1781  "  The  Library  "  was  issued  through  the  influence  of 
Burke.  In  1783  "  The  Tillage  "  (revised  by  Dr.  Johnson) 
came  out  and  established  the  author's  fame.  In  1785 
"  The  Newspaper,"  in  1807  "  The  Parish  Register,"  in  or 
about  the  same  year,  "  Sir  Eustace  Grey  "  and  reprints  of 
his  earlier  .poems.  In  1810  and  1812,  respectively  "  The 
Borough  "  and  "  Tales  in  Verse  "  appeared,  and  finally, 
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in  1819,  came  "  Tales  of  the  Hall."  For  this  latter  work 
Mr.  Murray  paid  the  poet  three  thousand  pounds,  which 
sum  included  the  copyright  of  the  earlier  poems. 

An  epitomised  commentary  on  the  foregoing  catalogue 
might  stand  thus  :  "  The  Village,"  "  Parish  Register,"  and 
"  Borough  "  consist  of  finely  drawn  portraits,  delineations 
of  humble  characters,  and  presentments  of  the  most  pro- 
saic and  least  inviting  aspects  of  provincial  life.  Herein 
Crabbe  is  at  his  best — the  objective,  the  individual,  are 
the  lines  he  follows  with  greatest  success.  His  muse  is  not 
comprehensive  enough  to  deal  with  generalities,  nor  to 
indulge  in  Philosophic  reveries,  hence  the  "  Library  "  and 
"  Newspaper "  on  account  of  their  greater  tendency  to 
abstractions,  fall  below  the  merit  of  the  three  first  named 
poems.  Whilst,  "  Tales  of  the  Hall "  is  really  an  ampli- 
fication, in  more  discursive  fashion,  of  his  proceeding 
productions. 

The  question  may  now  be  asked  :  Wherein  lay  the  merit 
of  Crabbe's  poems — the  quality  which  caused  them  to 
appeal  with  such  force  and  unanimity,  not  only  to  the  men 
of  Letters  but  also  to  the  rank  and  file  of  his  day? 

.Quite  independent  of  the  factitious  circumstances  which 
favoured  his  popularity,  there  were  certain  inherent  quali- 
ties in  the  poet's  work  which  spoke  specifically  to  the 
feelings  of  the  times,  and  evoked  response  as  deep  as  it 
was  real. 

What  were  these  qualities  and  whence  their  potency? 
In  a  word,  they  were  the  exhalations  of  humaneness  and 
sincerity,  the  portrayals  of  character  and  experiences  faith- 
ful to  life.  Crabbe  painted  human  existence  as  he  himself 
witnessed  it,  not,  as  has  been  observed,  as  bards  sang  of  it. 

Writing  in  an  age  when  poetry  was  more  or  less  pedantic, 
framed  upon  classic  models,  and  expressive  of  unreal  senti- 
ment, the  author  of  the  "  Parish  Register "  came  as  a 
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refreshing  change.  He  brought  with  him  an  alembic 
which  transformed  nymphs  and  shepherds  into  actual  per- 
sonalities and  esthetic  grief  into  individual  suffering.  He 
portrayed  in  strong,  vivid  lines,  the  tragedy  that  underlies 
all  human  history — he  thrust  the  thorn  of  sorrow  into  the 
hearts  of  his  readers,  and  they,  of  whatever  station,  per- 
ceived it  to  be  real,  and  bowed  before  it.  And,  no  wonder, 
for  the  writer  himself  had  experienced  it  all. 

Of  imaginative  conceptions  of  character  and  feeling 
Crabbe  seems  to  have  had  none — he  drew  from  the  life 
without  exaggeration,  and  with  terse,  vigorous,  diction 
expressed  his  themes ;  nothing  of  reality  was  ever  sacrificed 
for  the  sake  of  effect.  Truthfulness  to  detail,  knowledge 
of,  and,  sympathy  with,  every  phase  of  mortal  distress 
were  apparent  in  every  line,  and  withal,  so  real,  that  every 
reader  found  the  reflex  of  his  own  personal  experience. 

Thus,  in  such  manner,  George  Crabbe  met  the  necessities 
of  his  age.  The  hour  called  for  the  man,  and  the  man 
responding,  accepted  his  mission,  stepping  down  again  to 
lower  levels  of  fame  when  his  mission  was  fulfilled. 

Whilst  Crabbe  was  yet  in  the  flesh,  Byron  wrote,  "  I 
consider  Crabbe  and  Coleridge  as  the  first  of  these  times  in 
point  of  power  and  genius."  And,  speaking  of  the  "  Tales 
of  the  Hall,"  Wordsworth  once  said  :  "  They  will  last  full 
as  long  as  anything  expressed  in  verse,  since  first  they  made 
their  appearance."  We  are  told,  too,  that  Crabbe's  poems 
were  oftener  in  the  hands  of  Scott  than  any  other  works 
save  Shakespeare's.  Moreover,  in  his  last  days,  whenever 
he  desired  to  be  read  to,  the  only  books  he  asked  for  were 
the  Bible  and  Crabbe.  These  and  such  like  eulogies  are, 
either,  singular  instances  of  the  fallibility  of  human  judge- 
ment, or,  they  further,  which  is  more  likely,  the  notion 
that  Crabbe  was  essentially  the  poet  for  the  times  in  which 
he  was  produced. 
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Crabbe's  power,  as  has  been  already  said,  lies  in  his  facile 
depictments  of  humble  life.  Whether  of  conditions  or  in- 
dividuals his  strokes  make  the  subject  instinct  with  reality, 
render  common  incidents  uncommon  by  reason  of  the  genius 
behind  them.  In  stirring  pity  in  the  reader,  and  in 
calling  forth  sympathy  for  the  miserable  and  the  outcast, 
by  the  most  graphic  means,  he  stands  unrivalled,  and  here 
perhaps  his  chief  excellencies  end — of  his  defects  we  must 
speak  later. 

The  poet\s  aim,  according  to  his  own  confession,  is 
plainly  stated  in  the  following  lines  : 

This  let  me  hope,  that  when  in  public  view, 

I  bring  my  pictures,  men  may  feel  them  true; 
"  This  is  a  likeness,"  may  they  all  declare, 
"  And  I  have  seen  him,  but  I  know  not  where ;" 

For  I  should  mourn  the  mischief  I  had  done, 

If  in  the  likeness  all  should  fix  on  one. 

"  Crabbe's  picture  gallery"  would  form  a  suggestive 
title  for  an  attempt  at  detaching  from  their  general  setting 
such  well  known  subjects  as  "  Phoebe  Dawson,"  "  Roger 
Cuff,"  "  Isaac  Ashford,"  or  "  Dolly  Murray." 

Take  the  opening  lines  of  "  Phoebe  Dawson "  which, 
by  the  way,  was  the  last  piece  of  poetry  that  soothed  the 
dying  ear  of  Fox  : 

Two  summers  since  I  saw,  at  Lammas  Fair, 
The  sweetest  flower  that  ever  blossomed  there, 
When  Phoebe  Dawson  gaily  crossed  the  green, 
In  haste  to  see  and  happy  to  be  seen : 
Her  air,  her  manner,  all  who  saw  admired ; 
Courteous  though  coy,  and  gentle  though  retired ; 
The  joy  of  youth  and  health  her  eyes  displayed, 
And  ease  of  heart  her  every  look  conveyed. 

Then  take  the  picture  following  upon  the  disaster  occa- 
sioned by  the  maiden's  over-confiding  nature : 
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But  who  this  child  of  weakness,  want  and  care? 
'Tis  Phoebe  Dawson,  pride  of  Lammas  Fair ; 
Who  took  her  lover  for  his  sparkling  eyes, 
Expressions  warm,  and  love-inspiring  lies. 
But,  ah  !  too  soon  his  looks  success  declared, 
Too  late  her  loss  the  marriage  rites  repaired. 

This  is  an  extract  from  "  The  Parish  Register  "  and  is 
typical  of  the  kind  of  incident  to  be  found  in  that  book. 
There  is  a  similarity  in  some  of  the  portraits  and  yet  there 
is  a  particularity  that  individualises  each  one. 

Take  now  an  illustration  from  "  The  Village,"  the  des- 
cription of  the  parish  poor-house,  a  piece  greatly  admired 
by  Burke ;  and  a  sordid  revolting  picture  it  is,  painted  with 
all  the  naked  hideousness  of  actual  fact : 

Theirs  is  yon  house  that  holds  the  parish  poor, 
Whose  walls  of  mud  scarce  bear  the  broken  door ; 
There,  where  putrid  vapours,  flagging,  play, 
And  the  dull  wheel,  hums  doleful  through  the  day ; 
There  children  dwell  who  know  no  parents'  care ; 
Parents,  who  know  no  children's  love,  dwell  there ; 
Heart-broken  matrons  on  their  joyless  bed, 
Forsaken  wives,  and  mothers  never  wed  ; 
The  lame,  the  blind,  and,  far  the  happiest,  they ! 
The  moping  idiot  and  the  madman  gay. 

So  the  lines  run  on,  dismal  and  depressing  in  the 
extreme.  The  despised,  neglected,  hopeless  inmates,  only 
long  for  death,  death  that  would  free  them  from  the  stern- 
ness of  churchwarden,  the  bumptious  overseer,  and  their 
own  misery.  The  parish  doctor  looks  in  upon  the  scene : 

quaintly  neat, 

All  pride  and  business,  bustle  and  conceit ; 
With  looks  unaltered  by  these  scenes  of  woe, 
With  speed  that,  entering,  speaks  his  haste  to  go. 
A  potent  quack,  long  versed  in  human  ills, 
Who  first  insults  the  victim  whom  he  kills. 
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Then  the  dying  wretch,  wishful  to  know  the  chances  of 
his  title  to  joys  above  asks  for  the  chaplain,  but  he  is  a 
shepherd  of  a  different  flock— forty  pounds  a  year  he 
thinks,  barely  pays  for  Sunday's  task— so  the  appeal  goes 
unheeded.  At  last : 

the  bitter  hour  is  o'er, 
The  man  of  many  sorrows  sighs  no  more. 
Up  yonder  hill  behold  how  sadly  slow 
The  bier  moves  winding,  from  the  vale  below. 

The  bell  tolls  late,  the  busy  priest  is  later  still,  and  the 

crowd  losing  patience : 

retire  distressed, 
To  think  a  poor  man's  bones  should  lie  unblessed. 

One  need  not  quote  further  examples  of  this  character, 
although  they  form  the  preponderance  of  Crabbe's  themes. 
They  were  drawn  almost  solely  from  the  darker  side  of 
human  existence  and  though  they  exercise  a  somewhat 
morbid  influence  upon  healthy  feeling,  they  are  instinct 
with  touches  of  real  art. 

Someone  has  likened  the  pen  of  Crabbe  to  the  brush  of 
Hogarth.  There  may  be  much  in  common  between  the  art 
of  these  two  men  so  far  as  the  genre  of  their  subjects  are 
concerned,  but  in  the  spirit  which  animates  their  several 
pictures,  there  is  no  association  whatever. 

In  Crabbe  one  finds  no  tendency  to  satire,  caricature, 
or  revelry  in  the  seamy  side  of  morality.  If  one  might 
compare  two  masters  in  such  different  spheres  of  work  as 
poetry  and  painting,  perhaps,  George  Crabbe  and  George 
Morland  would  most  nearly  approximate.  Morland's 
humble  interiors,  delapidated  sheds,  and  genre  groups, 
find,  in  my  opinion,  their  counterparts  in  Crabbe's  "Village 
Life,"  "  Abodes  of  the  Poor,"  "  The  Sign  of  the  Carftline," 
and  other  subjects  of  a  similar  sort.  The  point  that 
matters,  however,  is  not,  which  painter  the  poet  resembles, 
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but  the  circumstance  that  such  a  comparison  should  have 
been  made  at  all — for,  the  fact  itself  constitutes  no  mean 
tribute  to  the  graphic  masterliness  of  Crabbe's  descriptions. 
In  none  of  his  pictures  does  the  poet  ever  shirk  the  truth, 
there  is  no  attempt  at  the  production  of  meretricious  effect. 
The  cold,  bare  fact  that  man  is  born  to  sorrow  forms  the 
substratum  of  his  themes.  Certainly  he  recognises  the 
charms  of  village  surroundings — the  pleasing  sight  of 
fields  and  flocks,  but  it  is  the  toiling  native  poor,  the  human 
element  that  appeals  to  him,  always.  Of  this  he  must  sing, 
and  sing  truthfully : 

Then  shall  I  dare  these  real  ills  to  hide, 
In  tinsel  trappings  of  poetic  pride? 

No,  surely,  whatever  their  outward  setting,  the  pains 
of  the  poor  are  real,  and  their  poverty  as  real  as  their 
pains.  These  things  must  be  painted  by  the  bard  in  all 
their  exactness — no  conventional  glamour  must  obscure 
the  misery  of  the  peasant's  lot. 

Can  poets  soothe  you  when  you  pine  for  bread 
By  winding  myrtles  round  your  ruin'd  shed? 

Moreover,  all  the  poetry  is  taken  out  of  work,  even  agri- 
cultural labour  itself  is  a  bane,  because  it  necessitates  toil 
in  the  extremes  of  weather,  and  hoards  up  for  the  toilers 
"  aches  and  anguish  for  their  age."  Nor  are  Crabbe's 
"  Home  Scenes  "  any  more  cheery.  As  a  rule  they  are 
squalid,  unwholesome  hovels  amid  the  most  forbidding 
surroundings.  Not  even  a  pavement, 

But  plashy  puddles  stand  along  the  way, 
Filled  by  the  rain  of  one  tempestuous  day ; 
And  these  so  closely  to  the  buildings  run, 
That  you  must  ford  them,  for  you  cannot  shun ; 
Though  here  and  there  convenient  bricks  are  laid 
And  door-side  heaps  afford  a  dubious  aid. 
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So  vivid  are  these  touches  that  one  almost  instinctively 
turns  up  one's  trouser  bottoms  to  wade  the  slushy  pitfalls. 
Nor,  if  the  scene  is  changed,  is  the  prospect  any  more 
pleasing  : 

By  the  warm  alley  and  the  long  close  lane, 
There  mark  the  fractured  door  and  paper'd  pane 
Where  flags  the  noontide  air,  and,  as  we  pass, 
We  fear  to  breathe  the  putrefying  mass. 

In  all  this,  Crabbe  was  doubtless  imbued  with  the  idea, 
that  his  mission  in  life  was,  through  the  medium  of  poetry, 
to  dragoon  the  unheeding  public  into  a  closer  regard  for 
the  sufferings  of  the  submerged  classes.  His  clerical  call- 
ing, too,  would  serve  to  accentuate  this  notion,  indeed,  one 
finds  the  poet  frequently  interrupting  his  story  to  indulge 
in  moral  platitudes.  Thus  in  "  Phoebe  Dawson  "  : 

Ah !   fly  temptation,  youth,   refrain !    refrain  I 
I  preach  for  ever ;  but  I  preach  in  vain  ! 

And  again  in  the  "  Shop  Girl " : 

Ye  gentle  Cynthias  of  the  shop,  take  heed 

What  dreams  ye  cherish,  and  what  books  ye  read ! 

Likewise  in  many  another  number,  the  singer  lays  aside 
his  harp  for  the  while  and  ascends  the  pulpit  wherefrom 
he  utters  persuasions,  warnings,  threatenings. 

On  most  pages,  also,  one  seems  to  trace  the  influence 
of  his  early  medical  training  and  experiences.  Every- 
where there  is  the  diagnosing  of  character,  the  probing  of 
wounds,  and  the  salving  of  sores.  In  fact,  rarely  do  we 
appear  to  be  introduced  to  any  scene  or  character  by  the 
poet,  we  are  presented  rather  by  the  doctor,  the  man  who 
knows  the  seamy  side  of  humanity  by  constant  contact  with 
its  weaknesses. 
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As  a  poet,  Crabbe  took  his  subjects  from  the  lower  levels 
of  society  and  by  the  prescience  of  his  genius  made  them 
actualities.  As  a  preacher,  he  stressed  the  inevitable  issue 
of  wrong  doing;  and  as  a  doctor,  he  continually  pictured 
the  numerous  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  In  all  these  walks 
of  his  art  he  achieved  signal  success. 

He  stands  peerless  among  poets  as  a  stimulator  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  unfortunate,  the  delineator  of  the  miseries 
of  the  poor,  and  the  painter  of  pain  and  pathos.  In  such 
matters  he  limns  with  the  hand  of  the  true  artist.  There 
are  no  wavering  lines,  no  false  colour,  no  causes  for  mis- 
apprehension. And,  it  was  these  excellences,  so  unmistake- 
able,  that  blinded  the  learned  men  of  Crabbe's  day  to  the 
poet's  limitations,  and,  which  caused  his  admirers  to  rear 
for  him  the  lofty  pedestal  he  has  long  since  ceased  to 
occupy. 

The  qualities  lacking  in  Crabbe,  which  did,  and  will 
ever,  debar  him  from  the  foremost  rank  of  poets,  are  : 
Want  of  comprehensiveness,  breadth  of  theme,  brilliance, 
passion,  and  imagination.  His  art,  too,  is  wholly  objective 
and  specific;  in  the  general,  subjective,  and  ideal  sides  of 
the  muse  he  is  utterly  deficient.  Not  that  the  poet  failed 
in  the  exercise  of  these  qualities,  he  simply  did  not  possess 
them,  they  were  qualifications  outside  his  gifts.  Hence, 
when  the  reaction  set  in,  and  the  following  generations 
found  that  the  pipings  in  monotone  did  not  accord  with 
their  dancing,  they  dismissed  the  piper  with  less  ceremony 
than  he  merited. 

Nor  does  the  present  decade  seem  to  manifest  any 
great  concern  as  to  whether  the  writer  of  "Humble  Annals" 
shall  remain  relegated  to  comparative  obscurity,  or  be 
rescued  therefrom,  and  be  given  his  rightful  position  among 
the  acknowledged  singers  of  our  race.  For,  whatever  were 
Crabbe's  limitations  and  shortcomings,  he  conscientiously 
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worked  the  vein  of  his  own  particular  genius,  and  carved 
out  for  himself  a  distinct  niche  in  poetic  literature.  No 
other  poet  is,  or  has  been,  exactly  like  him;  he  is  original, 
and  dominates  in  his  own  province.  And,  if  his  powers 
were  unduly  magnified  by  his  contemporaries,  that  surely 
furnishes  no  reason  why  his  genius  should  be  entirely 
neglected  by  the  reading  world  of  to-day. 


THOMAS  GRAY. 
By  J.  J.  RICHARDSON. 

T  T  has  been  very  happily  said,  though  I  cannot  now 
recall  by  whom,  that  no  poet  ever  made  the  attempt  to 
scale  Parnassus  with  so  slight  an  offering  of  song  as  Gray ; 
and,  though  far  from  the  summit,  yet  to  what  a  height 
he  attained  on  the  dizzy  slope,  and  how  secure  seems  his 
footing  upon  the  pinnacle  of  fame !  An  elegy,  known 
wherever  English  is  spoken,  and  more  frequently  translated 
into  foreign  languages  than  any  poem  in  our  tongue; 
three  or  four  odes,  and  a  few  occasional  verses  form  the 
modest  burden  of  this  fortunate  singer. 

When  we  recall  what  other  poets  have  written,  it  is 
truly  a  trivial  quantity  o<f  verse  for  a  man  to  produce 
who  died  at  almost  the  same  age  as  Pope,  who  lived  longer 
than  either  Spenser  or  Shakespeare,  and  whose  years  far  ex- 
ceeded those  of  either  Burns,  or  Byron,  or  Shelley,  or 
Keats.  When  we  think  of  its  quality  there  is  little  need 
to  restrain  our  inclinations  to  praise.  Though  admittedly 
not  among  the  few  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  firma- 
ment of  English  poetry,  Gray  must  undoubtedly  be  classed 
with  the  secondary  lights  of  our  system.  And  after  the 
lapse  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  during  which  many 
literary  reputations  have  waned,  and  the  names  of  once 
popular  poets  have  almost  passed  into  oblivion,  his  fame 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  lost  any  of  its  original  brilliancy. 
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If  Gray's  achievements  in  verse  were  few,  and  his 
attempts  were  not  much  more  numerous,  we  cannot  attri- 
bute this  to  either  idleness  or  want  of  opportunity.  Gray's 
family,  though  by  no  means  wealthy,  were  able  to  send 
him  to  Eton,  and  after  his  schooldays  were  over,  to  Cam- 
bridge University.  When  his  education  was  finished  he 
spent  nearly  three  years  making  the  grand  tour  of  Europe 
in  company  with  Horace  Wai  pole.  It  was  the  only  time 
in  his  life  that  he  was  out  of  England,  and  on  his  return 
he  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  proceeding  to  the  Bar,  and 
devoted  himself  to  his  favourite  studies,  without  either 
the  need,  or  the  stimulus  of  having  to  earn  his  living. 
The  records  that  remain — the  noites  on  the  margins  of  books 
he  had  read,  the  mass  of  materials  he  collected  on  various 
subjects,  the  remnants  of  works  he  commenced  but  did 
not  finish, — all  show  him  to  have  been  an  omnivorous 
reader.  So  keen  was  his  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
that,  when  only  twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  became,  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  "  a  middle-aged  man,  and 
loses  amid  the  libraries  of  the  University  his  last  preten- 
tions  to  physical  elasticity.  From  this  time  forward  we 
find  that  his  ailments,  his  melancholy,  his  reserve,  and  his 
habit  of  drowning  consciousness  in  perpetual  study  have 
taken  firm  hold  upon  him,  and  he  begins  to  plunge  into 
an  excess  of  reading,  treating  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
as  a  narcotic." 

One  oif  his  favourite  maxims  was  "  To  be  employed  is 
to  be  happy,"  and  though  we  may  have  misgivings  as  to 
whether,  after  all,  his  happiness  was  in  proportion  to  the 
efforts  he  made  in  search  of  it,  we  have  every  evidence 
of  his  scholarly  attainments.  One  who  knew  him  intimately 
wrote  of  him,  after  his  death,  "  Mr.  Gray  was  perhaps  the 
most  learned  man  in  Europe.  He  was  equally  acquainted 
with  the  elegant  and  profound  parts  of  science,  and  not 
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superficially  but  thoroughly.  He  knew  every  branch  of 
history  both  natural  and  civil,  had  read  all  the  original 
historians  of  England,  France  and  Italy;  and  was  a  great 
antiquarian.  Criticism,  metaphysics,  morals,  politics  made 
a  principal  part  of  his  study.  Voyages  and  travels  of  all 
sorts  were  his  favourite  amusements;  and  he  had  a  fine 
taste  in  painting,  prints,  architecture  and  gardening." 

Whilst  this  tribute  bears  witness  to  Gray's  varied  tastes 
and  to  the  mass  of  learning  he  had  acquired,  we  can  see, 
from  the  numerous  suggestions  and  critical  remarks  in  his 
letters,  that  he  was  no  mere  literary  pedant,  but  a  man 
of  fine  critical  powers,  and  with  canons  and  principles  of 
literary  taste  in  advance  of  his  times.  His  delicacy  of 
perception  and  breadth  of  literary  judgment  were  by  no 
means  characteristic  of  the  prosaic  Johnsonian  age  in 
which  he  lived,  but  at  several  points  anticipated  the  more 
romantic  and  more  catholic  criticisms  of  our  literature  by 
Coleridge  and  his  contemporaries. 

Gray  was  supremely  a  literary  artist  and  one  who  had  not 
been  chary  oif  the  hours  he  had  devoted  to  the  practice  of 
his  art.  He  had  studied  most  carefully  the  Greek  and 
Roman  classics,  and, particularly  in  his  odes,  had  made  these 
his  models.  He  had  thought  upon  style,  and  has  left  on 
record  that  what  he  aimed  at  in  his  writings  was  "  extreme 
conciseness  of  expression,  yet  pure,  perspicuous,  and 

musical." 

Applied  to  prose  writing  one  might  almost  find  in  this 
a  counsel  of  perfection,  but  when  applied  to  poetry  does  it 
not  show  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  qualities  we  now-a-days 
associate  with  great  poetry?  Milton's  saying,  that  poetry 
should  be  "  simple,  sensuous,  and  impassioned,"  is  much 
more  in  accord  with  our  present  ideas  of  fine  poetry;  and 
in  the  two  latter  qualities  Gray's  muse  is  sadly  deficient; 
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whilst  Wordsworth  declared  that  Gray  was  wanting  in 
simplicity. 

But  did  not  Wordsworth's  conception  of  simplicity  load 
him  into  writing  hundreds  of  lines  that  are  devoid  of  any 
poetry?  and  one  can  only  wish  that  he  had  had  sufficient 
powers  o<f  self-criticism,  or  sense  of  humour,  to  have  des- 
troyed them.  Gray,  on  the  other  hand,  was  so  sure  an 
artist  that  all  he  has  left  is  of  value. 

The  form  assumed  by  poetry  at  the  time  when  Gray 
commenced  writing  was  almost  without  exception  that  of 
regularly  rhymed  couplets  with  as  pointed  an  antithesis 
as  possible;  a  form  of  verse  which  only  the  vigour  of 
Dryden,  or  the  wit  of  Pope  can  render  tolerable  to  our 
ears.  Gray  sought  to  give  variety  and  charm  to  what  he 
felt  had  become  stilted  and  monotonous.  In  a  measure  he 
succeed-ed,  and  he  prepared  the  way  for  the  still  more 
varied  metrical  forms  now  so  familiar  to  us.  His  odes 
have  a  suppleness  of  movement  and  a  gracefulness  of 
rhythm,  a  dignity  of  manner  and  a  splendour  of  diction 
which  we  cannot  fail  to  admire.  But  their  passion  rings 
thin  in  our  ears,  and  their  appeal  to  our  emotions  leaves  us 
cold.  For  as  part  of  our  heritage  we  know  Wordsworth's 
"Intimations,"  Shelley's  "West  Wind,"  and  Keat's  "Night- 
ingale," with  their  more  subtle  and  splendid  music,  their 
rich  sensuousness,  or  intense  spirituality.  And  these  are 
the  standards  by  which  we  test  lyrical  poetry. 

As  an  instance  of  this  want  of  the  finer  pathos  take  a 
couple  of  lines  from  his  greatest  ode,  "  The  Bard." 

Dear  as  the  light  that  visits  these  sad  eyes, 
Dear  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  my  heart. 

They  are  beautiful,  undeniably,  but  place  them  by  the 
side  of  the  words  Shakespeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Brutus  "  As  dear  to  me,  as  are  the  ruddy  drops  that  visit 
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my  sad  heart,"  and  one  feels  how  little,  and  yet  how  great 
the  difference. 

Perhaps  surprise  may  be  felt  that  Gray  should  have 
adapted  the  lines,  but  his  wide  reading  and  constant  study 
made  him  frequently  echo  what  others  had  written,  possibly 
oftentimes  unconsciously;  and  it  may  be  these  had  a  dead- 
ening effect  upon  his  poetic  gift.  He  acknowledges  his 
indebtedness  to  Dryden  in  these  words,  "  if  there  is  any 
excellence  in  his  numbers  he  had  learned  it  wholly  from 
that  great  poet."  This  is  surely  a  kindly  exaggeration  for 
when  we  turn  from  his  odes  to  his  "Elegy"  we  find  a  poem 
outside  the  range  of  Dryden's  genius,  and  one  in  which 
the  sincerity  of  emotion  and  depth  of  feeling  come 
nearest  to  an  expression  of  Gray's  natural  self,  and  is  the 
finest  and  truest  embodiment  of  his  genius.  Yet  here  we 
see  a  curious  trait  in  Gray's  character. 

Although  from  the  time  he  commenced  writing  the 
"  Elegy  "  to  its  completion  eight  years  lapsed  (evidence  at 
least  of  the  care  he  bestowed  upon  his  work)  so  slight  is 
the  apparent  interest  in  his  offspring  that  he  makes  no 
effort  to  publish  it,  but  sends  it  to  Horace  Walpole  in  MS. 
and,  when  it  is  published  and  received  with  popular  ap- 
proval, he  seems  to  find  no  pleasure  in  the  fact,  but  thinks 
the  public  would  have  liked  it  as  well  had  it  been  written 
in  prose.  It  is  true  that  Gray  never  courted  publicity  or 
desired  popular  applause.  His  fastidiousness  and  reserve 
made  him  indifferent  to  any  praise  except  that  of  his 
peers,  and  these  he  must  have  known  were  difficult  to  find. 
It  might  be  instanced  as  one  of  Life's  little  ironies  that 
this  poet's  poet,  as  he  has  been  termed,  should  have 
written  the  best  known,  and  most  frequently  quoted  poem 
in  the  English  language. 

Not  even  Shakespeare,  the  greatest  master  of  the  music 
and  majesty  of  our  language,  has  produced  any  work  of 
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so  small  a  compass  that  contains  so  many  lines  which  have 
passed  into  current  use  among  the  speech  of  the  average 
Englishman,  or  lines  which  lend  themselves  so  readily  to 
quotation,  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  "  Elegy  written  in  a 
Country  Churchyard."  The  simple  dignity  of  its  language, 
the  felicity  of  its  phrasing,  the  exquisitely  restrained 
emotion  and  the  liquid  music  of  its  stately  verse  make  it 
one  of  the  most  perfect  of  English  poems. 

Age  cannot  wither,  nor  custom  stale  the  beauty  of  this 
elegaic  strain.  The  familiarity  that  is  supposed  to  breed 
contempt,  or  at  least  to  blunt,  the  keen  edge  of  appreciation, 
nor  even  the  prevalent  usage  of  this  poem  as  a  means  of 
training  generations  of  schoolboys  in  the  arts  of  parsing 
and  analysis  have  been  able  to  spoil  the  cadence  of  its 
melancholy  music,  or  render  tawdry  the  emotional  feeling 
from  which  it  sprung. 

Perhaps  the  most  unique  tribute  ever  paid  to  any  poem 
is  that  recorded  of  General  Wolfe.  On  the  night  before 
the  victory  in  which  he  was  to  meet  his  death  and  as  he 
was  being  rowed  down  the  river  to  the  foot  of  the  Heights 
of  Abraham,  he  was  heard  repeating  Gray's  "  Elegy,"  and 
when  he  had  finished  said  "  I  had  rather  be  the  author  of 
that  poem  than  take  Quebec."  This  aspiration,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  coming  from  a  soldier,  has  had  its  echo  in 
many  an  Englishman's  breast.  And  the  reasons  are  not 
far  to  seek.  For  the  "  Elegy  "  is  more  compactly  English 
in  thought,  feeling,  and  expression  than,  possibly,  any 
other  of  our  great  poems.  In  no  country  but  England 
could  it  have  been  written.  It  is  redolent  of  our  quiet 
rural  life,  and  of  our  pastoral  scenery,  whilst  the  genuine 
emotion  that  inspired  it  has  its  roots  deep  in  the  fibre  of 
our  national  character.  When  the  poet  seeks  for  examples 
to  illustrate  his  theme  he  chooses  them  from  our  own 
history.  He  does  not  bring  in  the  imagery  of  Pagan  gods 
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and  goddesses  to>  ornament  his  dirge,  nor  does  he  mar  its 
simplicity  by  classical  allusions.  Only  out  of  the  most 
hom-ely  warp  and  woof  did  Gray  weave  the  perfect  web  of 
his  poem :  dyeing  it  with  a  high  and  sincere  emotion  of 
brooding  melancholy,  that  came  from  the  deeper  part  of 
his  nature. 

And  this  spirit  of  melancholy  is  it  not  one  of  the  most 
pronounced  traits  of  our  national  character?  Are  not  all 
our  great  poets  dowered  with  a  strain  oi  high  seriousness, 
a  humour  that  is  touched  with  sadness,  and  thoughts  that 
lie  too  deep  for  tears?  Through  our  finest  lyrical  poetry 
there  is  a  recurrent  note  of  musing  melancholy,  of  sober 
moralisings  on  life's  brevity  and  vanity,  and  a  sense  of 
the  mystery  "  the  weary  weight  of  all  this  unintelligible 
world." 

Puritanism,  cry  out  some,  is  the  cause  of  this.  Puritan- 
ism is  the  explanation  of  our  want  of  joyousness,  of  our 
seriousness  in  taking  our  pleasures,  of  our  moralisings  re- 
garding life.  But  is  not  our  Puritanism  an  effect  rather 
than  a  cause?  Merry  England  has  ooily  existed  in  the 
minds  of  dreamers.  Ours  has  never  been  a  gay,  and 
sprightly  land,  and  our  poets  have  reflected  this  lack  of 
gaiety  and  abandon  in  our  national  character. 

A  question  that  has  been  repeatedly  asked  concerning 
Gray  is  why,  with  such  powers,  was  his  muse  so  limited  in 
its  -expression?  Why,  considering  his  leisure,  and  the 
years  he  lived,  were  his  productions  so  few?  And  more 
than  one  explanation  has  been  offered. 

His  Swiss  friend  Bonstetten  who  knew  Gray  in  the 
later  years  of  his  life  finds  the  reason  in  the  fact  that  Gray 
never  loved  or  was  beloved.  Friends  he  had  all  his  life, 
most  intimate  friends,  and  to  whom  he  wrote  delightful 
letters,  but  even  they  always  found  in  him  an  air  of  fasti- 
dious reserve,  a  barrier  in  their  friendship  beyond  which 
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they  could  not  go.  But  of  love,  except  the  deep  filial  love 
and  respect  he  had  for  his  mother,  his  life  was  singularly 
void.  He  was  never  husband,  or  father,  and  to  the  end 
of  his  life  remained  in  many  ways  a  lonely  man. 

Sir  Leslie  Stephen  in  writing  upon  this  aspect  of  Gray's 
deficiency  inclines  to  the  view  that  his  residence  at  Cam- 
bridge for  so  many  years  had  a  deadening  effect  upon  his 
sensibilities  and  energies  and  thus  curtailed  the  productive 
power  of  his  muse. 

Of  the  stagnation  of  this  life  we  find  an  account  in  a 
letter  Gray  wrote  from  Cambridge.  It  is  written  in  a 
somewhat  whimsical  vein  of  humour  but  it  gives  us  an 
interesting  side  light  upon  life  amid  the  Academic  groves 
of  his  day. 

The  spirit  of  laziness,  the  spirit  of  this  place,  begins 
to  possess  even  me  that  have  so  long  disclaimed 
against  it.  Yet  has  it  not  so  prevailed  but  that  I  feel  that 
discontent  within  myself,  that  ennui  that  ever  accompanies 
it  in  its  beginnings.  Time  will  settle  my  conscience,  time 
will  reconcile  my  languid  companion;  we  shall  smoke,  we 
shall  tipple,  we  shall  doze  together,  we  shall  have  our 
little  jokes  like  other  people,  and  our  long  stories.  Brandy 
will  finish  what  port  has  began ;  and  a  month  after  the  time 
you  will  see  in  some  corner  of  the  London  Evening  Post, 
yesterday  died  the  Revd.  Mr.  John  Gray,  senior  fellow 
oif  Clare  Hall,  a  facetious  companion,  and  well  respected 
by  all  that  knew  him.  His  death  is  supposed  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  being  fallen  out  of 
bed. 

This  prophecy  was  about  as  accurate  in  its  forecast 
as  those  to  be  found  in  Old  Moore's  Almanac ;  for  Gray  was 
always  one  of  the  most  abstemious  of  men,  and  avoided  any 
participation  in  that  aspect  of  the  social  life  of  the  Univer- 
sity to  which  he  refers.  On  account  of  his  singularity  in 
drinking  tea  to  his  breakfast  instead  of  beer  he  was  called 
effeminate. 
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Matthew  Arnold,  however,  took  a  more  decided  standpoint 
and  found  the  reason  of  Gray's  limited  expression — the 
indubitable  reason  he  terms  it — in  the  fact  that  Gfay  was 
born  in  an  age  of  prose.  "  Gray  with  the  qualities  of  mind 
and  soul  of  a  genuine  poet  was  isolated  in  his  century," 
he  says,  and  goes  on  to  declare  that  "  Born  in  the  same 
year  with  Milton,  Gray  would  have  been  another  man; 
born  in  the  sam<e  year  with  Burns  he  would  have  been 
another  man.  A  man  born  in  1688  could  profit  by  the 
larger  and  more  poetic  scope  of  the  English  spirit  in  the 
Elizabethan  age;  a  man  born  in  1759  could  profit  by  that 
European  renewing  of  men's  minds  of  which  the  great 

historical  manifestation  is  the  French  Revolution 

Coming  when  he  did,  and  endowed  as  he  was,  he  was  a  man 
born  out  of  date,  a  man  whose  full  spiritual  flowering  was 
impossible." 

To  differ  from  so  fine  a  critic  as  Matthew  Arnold  might 
argue  that  one  belonged  to  that  large  class  of  people  who 
rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.  But  does  not  Horace 
tell  us  that  even  good  Homer  was  known  to  nod,  and  was 
it  not  Matthew  Arnold  who  propounded  the  theory  that  the 
test  of  great  poetry  was  that  it  should  be  "a  criticism  of 
life?" 

The  assertion  that  had  Gray  be-en  born  a  hundred  years 
earlier,  or  fifty  years  later,  he  would  have  been  another 
man  borders  dangerously  upon  the  platitudinous.  No  doubt 
he  would,  but  he  would  not  have  been  Gray.  Admitting 
that  the  age  was  a  prosaic  one  why,  it  may  be  asked,  did  not 
Gray,  with  his  scholarly  tastes  and  intellectual  endow- 
ments, produce  a  great  prose  work?  To  use  Matthew 
Arnold's  own  words  he  had  "  knowledge,  penetration,  se- 
riousness, sentiment,  humour  "  and  we  know  that  he  col- 
lected materials  for  several  projected  prose  works.  But 
nothing  came  of  this  labour.  He  made  copious  notes  with 
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the  intention  of  writing  a  "History  of  English  Poetry"  and 
we  can  only  regret,  when  we  think  how  peculiarly  he  was 
fitted  for  the  task,  that  he  did  not  accomplish  his  purpose. 

Despite  that  his  age  was  one  of  prose  Gray's  achieve- 
ments are  in  poetry,  and  the  explanation  of  their  scantiness 
surely  lies  in  Gray's  own  temperament  rather  than  in  the 
age  in  which  he  was  born,  or  in  the  environment  amid 
which  he  lived.  Gray  was  as  much  a  scholar  and  a  critic 
as  a  poet.  His  knowledge  was  as  great  as  his  gift  of  poesy, 
and  in  the  end  predominated  over  it.  The  intensely  ac- 
quisitive disposition  is  antagonistic  to  the  productive. 
From  his  earliest  years  we  see  this  bent  towards  excessive 
study;  and  the  indulgence  of  this  bias  tended  to  destroy 
the  original  genius  for  creative  work.  Like  a  miser  with 
his  money  he  goes  on  accumulating  until  all  interest  is 
lost  in  anything  beyond  the  satisfaction  of  hoarding. 

Have  we  not  had  a  notable  instance  of  this  in  our  own 
day,  though  in  a  different  literary  field  ?  Those  who  knew 
him  are  agreed  as  to  the  rich  historical  endowments  of 
the  late  Lord  Acton, — his  marvellous  range  of  scholarship, 
his  grasp  of  the  world's  history,  his  knowledge  of  practical 
affairs,  and  his  intense  love  of  historical  studies.  Yet  with 
all  these  advantages,  and  ample  opportunity,  the  result  is 
only  a  volume  of  historical  essays.  And  this  in  an  age 
characterised  by  an  ardour  for  historical  research,  an  age 
which  has  produced  Carlyle,  Macaulay,  Froude,  Freeman, 
Lecky,  Gardiner,  Creighton,  Green. 

But  when  all  has  been  said  we  are  in  debt  to  Gray  for, 
at  least,  a  great  poem ;  and  in  literature  quality  not  quan- 
tity is  the  one  thing  needful.  For  of  the  making  of  books 
there  is  no  end. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  ON  THE  FORTY-FIFTH 
SESSION. 


The  present  session  of  the  Club  has  been  a  very  interesting 
and  successful  one.  It  is  particularly  gratifying  that  the 
large  accession  of  new  members  which  made  the  preceding 
session  so  memorable  has  been  repeated  within  four  of  the 
total  number.  The  Club  has  now  more  members  on  its  roll 
than  at  any  other  period  of  its  existence,  and  they  have  proved 
the  attractions  which  its  proceedings  possess  for  them  by  large 
attendances  at  the  weekly  meetings,  and  by  taking  active  part 
in  the  discussions.  A  noticeable  feature  has  been  the  number 
and  excellence  of  the  papers  submitted  in  criticism  of  poets 
and  poetry.  Many  of  the  papers  read  have  been  printed  in 
the  Manchester  Quarterly,  and  others  will  appear  in  full  or  in 
abstract  in  the  "  Proceedings."  Attention  has  been  directed  to 
the  formation  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Art,  and  to  an  effort 
being  made  to  obtain  a  civil  list  pension  for  the  widow  of 
Mr.  H.  Septimus  Sutton.  The  customary  business  of  the  meetings 
has  been  pleasingly  diversified  by  a  "  Musical  Night "  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Thomas  Kay  and  Dr.  Henry  Watson, 
and  by  the  usual  Conversazioni. 

Twenty-two  ordinary  meetings  were  held,  at  which  twenty- 
two  papers  and  forty-five  short  communications  were  read. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  papers:  — 

1906. 

Oct.  8.  Poetry  of  Men  and  Manners Rev.  A.  W.  Fox 

15.  Hy.  Kirke  White:  In  Memoriam ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD 

22.  Ancient  Ballads  of  Spain ERNEST  FLETCHER 

29.  Divination  by  Books W.  E.  A.  AXON 

Nov.  5.  A  Wayside  Well JOHN  MORTIMER 

12.  The  Salon  Rambouillet EDMUND  MERCER 

19.  Music  in  the  Times  of  the  Tudors NAT.  DUMVILLE 

26.  Romance  of  Travel A.  L.  LEECH 
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Dec.  3.  Civilisation:  West  and  East A.  DOGGETT 

,,  10.  R.  B.  Cunninghams  Graham WM  BAGSHAW 

1907. 

Jan.  7.  Literary  and  Musical  Gleanings  from  a  Highland  Glen. .  THOS  .  KAY 

„  14.  Dodsley's  Collection  of  Poems Rev.  A.  W.  Fox 

,,  21.  Epistolary  Wisdom THOS.  NEWBIGGING 

„  28.  George  Crabbe W.  V.  BURGESS 

Feb.  4.  Genius  of  Keats Rev.  G.  R.  GOODALL 

„  11.  Thomas  a  Kempis GEO.  MILNER 

,,  18.  Commercial  side  of  the  Fine  Arts... E.  E.  MINTON 

,,  25.  Guillaume  Colletet EDMUND  MERCER 

Mar.  4.  George  Wither Rev.  W.  C.  HALL 

„  11.  Art  of  the  Illuminator  and  the  Scribe HY.  CADNESS 

„  18.  Three  Books  of  Sir  A.  Helps H.  E.  CAMPBELL 

,,  25.  Joseph  Conrad G.  S.  LANCASHIRE 


The  short  communications  were  as  follows : 


1906. 

Oct.  8.  Old-time  Utopias W.  R.  CREDLAND 

,,  15.  Gregson's  "Code  of  Common  Sense" T.  SWINDELLS 

„  22.  Holidays B.  A.  REDFERN 

,,  22.  A  French  Idyll S.  BRADBURY 

29.  Jerusalem  Whaley Rev.  G.  A.  PAYNE 

Nov.  5.  Olaf  the  Viking TINSLEY  PRATT 

,,  5.  Captain  Bassett TINSLEY  PRATT 

,,  5.  Some  Stage  Contretemps G.  F.  GADD 

,,  5.  A  Literary  Ghost LAURENCE  CLAY 

,,  5.  The  Two  Nuns THOS.  NEWBIGGING 

,,  5.  Yorkshire  Moorlands GEO.  MILNER 

,,  5.  Definitions J.  E.  CRAVEN 

,,  5.  In  and  out  of  Jail B.  A.  REDFERN 

„  5.  Ten  Minutes  on  the  Alps P.  S.  MINOR 

„  5.  Voices  from  the  Garden D.  H.  LANGTON 

,,  12.  My  Friend  Toddles J.  D.  ANDREW 

„  26.  Sunday  Reading B.  A.  REDFERN 

.,  26.  Reminiscences  :  an  Experiment  in  Rhyme P.  J.  MULCAHY 

Dec.  3.  Wordsworth's  Wedding  Journey G.  H.  BELL 

„  10.  Humour  of  Wm.  Black W.  V.  BURGESS 

1907. 

Jan.  14.  Some  Comments  on  Sterne JOHN  MORTIMER 

„  14.  Our  Club  :  Verses WM.  BAGSHAW 

,,  21.  Poetry  of  Alfred  Noyes TINSLEY  PRATT 

„  28.  Moon  Poetry J.  H.  SWANN 

,,  28.  Poem  in  memory  of  Joseph  Chattwood FRANK  HASLEHAM 

Feb.  4.  Is  the  reading  public  fickle? F.  JOHNSON 

„  4.  Th'  Irish  Ambulance WALTER  EMSLEY 

„  4.  J.  T.  Foard  :  In  Memoriam  verses THOS.  KAY 

,,  11.  Among  my  Books J.  D.  ANDREW 

„  11.  From  Ireland:  Verses JOHN  WEDD 

,,  18.  Wm.  Blake J.  H.  BROCKLEHURST 

,,  18.  A  White  Rose  :  Poem GEO.  MILNER 

,,  18.  The  River  :  Verses WALTER  EMSLEY 

„  25.  Romance  of  a  Chest  of  Indigo F.  T.  T.  REYNOLDS 

,,  25.  H.  W.  Longfellow  :  a  Centenary  Note JOHN  MORTIMER 

,,  25.  H.  M.  Acton:  In  Memoriam  verses THOS.  KAY 

Mar.    4.     On  the  Zuider  Zee ERNEST  MARRIOTT 
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Mar.    4.     To  Happiness:  Verses P.  J.  MULCAHY 

4.     Return  of  the  Thrush:  Verses SIM  SCHOFIELD 

11.     Milton's  "Comus" WALTER  BUTTERWORTH 

11.     Longfellow's  Birds  of  Killingworth W.  E.  A.  AXON 

18.     Poetry  of  John  Davidson W.  R.  CREDLAND 

18.     Too  Old  at  Forty J.  H.  BOBBINS 

25.     Ethics  of  Clockwinding EDGAR  ATTKINS 

25.     Thomas  Gray J.   J.   RICHARDSON 

The  papers  and  short  communications,  numbering  together 
sixty-seven,  may  be  classified  thus: — Art  and  Music,  5; 
Bibliography  6;  Biography,  6;  Criticism,  15;  History,  2; 
Poetry  and  the  Drama,  19 ;  Humour,  8 ;  Travel,  6. 

LIBRARY. 

The  Library  contains  672  volumes,  consisting  principally  of 
books  by  members  of  the  Club,  with  the  addition  of  some  works 
of  reference  and  a  number  of  volumes  by  local  authors  or 
having  local  interest.  Among  the  gifts  to  the  Library  during 
the  session  there  have  been  "  Puck  the  Rebellious,"  presented 
by  Mr.  Tinsley  Pratt;  "Care  and  Management  of  Electrical 
Machinery,"  presented  by  Mr.  J.  F.  L.  Crosland  ;  "Transactions" 
of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  1905-6;  "Vulcan," 
Vols.  1  and  2,  presented  by  Mr.  J.  F.  L.  Crosland ;  "  History 
of  the  Lodge  of  Peace,"  presented  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Oldliam ; 
"  Undine  " :  Libretto  and  Musical  Score,  presented  by  Mr.  L. 
Clay;  "Value  of  Study  and  Research,"  presented  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Newbigging ;  Seven  Pamphlets,  presented  by  Mr.  William 
Harrison ;  Two  Pamphlets,  presented  by  Mr.  Ernest  Marriott ; 
"  Higher  Education  in  Bury,"  presented  by  Mr.  0.  S.  Hall ; 
"  Manchester  Streets  and  Manchester  Men,"  presented  by  Mr. 
T.  Swindells;  "East  Anglia,"  presented  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Cleave; 
"Transactions"  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian 
Society,  1905;  "Cheshire  Village  Stories,"  presented  by  Mr. 
W.  V.  Burgess ;  "  Household  Boiler  Explosions,"  presented  by 
Mr.  William  Ingham;  and  "Bibliography  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Antiquities,"  1893-9,  presented  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Swann. 

EXCURSION. 

On  Saturday,  July  7th,  1906,  the  annual  excursion  took  place, 
Bolton  Abbey  and  the  beautiful  Valley  of  the  Wharf e  being 
visited.  The  day  was  gloriously  fine,  and  the  exceptionally 
large  party  of  members  and  friends  enjoyed  themselves  and 
the  lovely  scenery  exceedingly. 
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CONVERSAZIONI. 

The  session  was  opened  on  Monday,  October  1st,  1906,  by  a 
conversazione  held  in  the  Large  Hall  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  and 
was  brought  to  a  close  on  Monday,  April  15th,  1907,  by  the 
usual  conversazione.  In  addition  to  these  entertainments  two 
musical  evenings  were  held,  one  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Dumville,  and  the  other  under  that  of  Messrs. 
Thomas  Kay  and  Dr.  Henry  Watson.  Both  were  excellent,  and 
were  highly  enjoyed. 

CHRISTMAS    SUPPER. 

The  Christmas  Supper  was  held  on  Monday,  December  17th, 
1906,  in  the  Large  Hall  of  the  Grand  Hotel.  Mr.  GEO.  MILNER 
was  in  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  large  attendance  of  members 
and  friends.  Mr.  Ryder  Boys  stage-managed  the  customary 
ceremonies.  A  delightful  new  feature  introduced  was  the 
singing  of  old-time  Christmas  Carols  by  a  group  of  Cathedral 
chorister  boys.  Mr.  B.  A.  Redfern  represented  Father 
Christmas.  The  principal  toast,  "  The  Club  and  its  President," 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Robert  Pollitt,  and  that  of  "  The  Guests  " 
was  moved  by  Sir  William  Bailey,  and  responded  to  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Porter. 

IN    MEMORIAM. 

The  losses  by  death  during  the  session  have  been  Samuel 
Blomeley.  James  T.  Foard,  Charles  Neild,  James  Berry,  John 
Grantham,  James  Hodge,  and  A.  L.  Leech. 

MEMBERSHIP    AND    FINANCE. 

The  Club  lost  twelve  members  by  death,  resignation  or  being 
struck  off  the  rolls,  and  nineteen  new  members  have  been 
elected.  The  number  now  on  the  list  is  245.  The  Treasurer's 
statement  shows  an  income  of  £211.  19s.,  and  an  expenditure 
of  £216.  15s.  2d.,  showing  a  balance  of  expenditure  over 
income  of  £4.  16s.  2d. 
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Proceedings, 


EXCURSION. 

BOLTON  ABBEY. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  7,  1906. — The  annual  excursion  of  the  Club 
took  place  on  this  day,  when  an  unusually  large  gathering  of 
members  and  their  friends  visited  Bolton  Abbey  and  the 
Valley  of  the  Wharfe.  Nature  was  in  her  happiest  mood,  and 
clear  skies,  pleasant  breezes,  warm  sunshine,  gladdened  the 
hearts  of  the  revellers  throughout  the  day.  From  Skipton  the 
party  drove  to  Bolton  Abbey,  and  had  dinner  at  the  well- 
appointed  and  beautifully  situated  Devonshire  Arms  Hotel. 
After  dinner  the  carriages  were  again  entered  and  the 
excursionists  were  conveyed  through  some  fifteen  miles  of  the 
widely  and  deservedly  famous  scenery  of  the  Wharfe  Valley. 
The  ruins  of  Bolton  Priory  were  visited ;  the  stepping-stones 
were  crossed  without  a  tremor  by  the  fair  members  of  the 
party,  the  water  in  the  river  being  very  low ;  and  the  monument 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  was 
inspected  with  profound  interest.  Then  through  the  woods 
with  lovely  vistas  of  river,  fern  and  flower-decked  banks,  and 
picturesque  groupings  and  isolations  of  rocks  and  trees 
meeting  the  eye  in  endless  profusion ;  through  the  pretty 
village  of  Appletrewick  and  the  yet  more  charming  Burnsall, 
the  drive  continued  past  Barden  Tower,  famed  in  song  and 
story,  past  the  Strid,  which,  unfortunately,  there  was  not  time 
to  see,  and  so  back  again  to  the  hotel.  Some  time  before  nine 
in  the  evening  Victoria  Station  was  again  reached  and  the 
party  separated,  the  members  assuring  each  other  that  they  had 
never  enjoyed  a  more  delightful,  interesting,  and  memorable 
trip  in  their  lives. 
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OPENING    CONVERSAZIONE. 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  1,  1906. — The  forty-fifth  annual  session  of 
the  Club  was  opened  by  a  Conversazione,  held  on  this  evening 
in  the  Large  Hall  of  the  Grand  Hotel.  The  PRESIDENT  (Mr. 
GEORGE  MILNER)  was  in  the  chair.  The  programme  was 
arranged  and  directed  by  Mr.  John  Wilcock,  and  the  second 
half  of  it  was  entirely  taken  up  by  the  comedietta,  "  Mrs. 
Hilary  Regrets,"  which  was  presented  by  Miss  Nannie  Robert 
and  Mr.  W.  Henry  Williams.  This  was  a  new  departure  at 
Literary  Club  gatherings,  and  was  the  feature  of  the  evening's 
entertainment.  The  first  portion  of  the  programme  was  devoted 
to  violin,  pianoforte,  and  vocal  music,  the  performers  being 
Miss  Ella  Hall,  Evelyn  Rogers,  and  Miss  Atchison,  and  Messrs. 
Harold  Phillips  and  Herbert  Pike.  The  accompanists  were 
Mr.  G.  A.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Langstaff.  Interest  in  the 
proceedings  was  increased  by  an  exhibition  of  pictures.  This 
included  portraits  in  water-colour  of  twenty-five  members  of 
the  Club  by  Mr.  Thomas  Kay,  sketches  by  Messrs.  E.  E.  Minton, 
W.  Dinsmore,  and  J.  J.  Gleave,  Dutch  drawings  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Marriott,  and  water-colour  drawings  by  W.  Noel  Johnson.  On 
the  programme  was  printed  the  following  ballade,  by  Mark 
Bailey:  — 

A   HARVEST   BALLADE. 

"  But  Autumn  fosters,  'neath  its  folded  wing, 
A  deeper  love  and  joy  than  glimmer  round  the  Spring." 

— Alfred  Austin. 

Once  more  (0  Laureate  of  the  Seasons,  how 

But  thus  may  I  begin?) — once  more  the  sheaves 
Of  golden  grain  ingarnered  make  their  bow — 

Nod  their  last  nod — until  the  flail  receives 

The  fiat  which  their  husky  ears  bereaves. 
Outworn,  the  charms  of  Summer  disappear  : 

First  fruits  of  frost  dispart  the  autumn  leaves — 
And  Autumn  leaves,  for  lusty  Winter's  near. 

A  fallow  Syllabus  awaits  the  plough 

Beneath  whose  share  a  fertile  furrow  heaves; 
Heav'n  send  the  sowers  precious  seeds  enow 

Freely  to  sow  where  e'er  the  plough-share  cleaves. 

Let  there  be  none  who  reckon  on  reprieves — 
Who  add  no  Summer  fruit  to  Winter's  cheer  : 

Hail  him  who  garlands  of  rich  berries  weaves, 
And  autumn  leaves — for  lusty  Winter's  near ! 
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Let  him  of  bookish  lore,  with  towelled  brow, 

Give  of  the  gear  he  storeth  in  his  sleeves  : 
Let  anglers  sacrifice  their  solemn  vow, 

And  lay  aside  the  modesty  that  grieves. 

Tell,  mighty  marksmen,  what  each  gun  achieves, 
Recount  your  bags;  no  sceptic  waiteth  here. 

Sing,  rhymester,  who  the  Seasons'  signs  perceives, 
"And  Autumn  leaves,  for  lusty  Winter's  near  !  " 

Envoy. 

To  you,  0  President,  each  hand  retrieves 

Its  spoil  of  knowledge,  and  with  heart  sincere 

Its  offering  brings !     The  year  again  conceives, 
And  Autumn  leaves,  for  lusty  Winter's  near ! 

M.  B. 

Mr.  MILNER,  in  addressing  the  audience,  said: — In  the 
forty-five  years  of  the  Club's  existence  we  have  had  time  to 
develope — to  find  our  feet,  as  the  saying  is — to  realise  what, 
as  a  Club,  we  can  do,  what  we  can  not  do,  and  what  is  worth 
doing.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  not  gone  on  so  long  as  to 
have  reached  that  period,  which  comes  to  so  many  organisations 
of  this  kind,  when  lassitude  and  decay  make  their  appearance. 
We  can  still  have  among  us — as  Tennyson  puts  it — "  the  glory 
of  going  on,  and  still  to  be." 

The  syllabus  for  the  coming  half-session  displays  the  usual 
characteristics.  It  is  full  and  it  is  various.  Our  own  English 
writers  have  not  been  neglected,  and  foreign  literature  will 
be  represented  by  papers  dealing  with  France  and  Spain. 
The  opening  paper  next  Monday  will  strike  an  appropriate 
note,  and  will  probably  give  rise  to  a  fertile  consideration  of 
the  comparative  qualities  of  English  poetry  which  are  roughly 
described  as  the  Classic  and  the  Romantic.  We  have  found 
room,  I  may  add,  for  one  Musical  Night — "  music  in  the  time 
of  the  Tudors  " — and  for  what  is  called  a  "  Review  Night,"  an 
opportunity  which  usually  produces  a  miscellaneous  assortment 
of  short  papers  in  prose  and  verse,  in  fiction,  philosophy,  and 
humour. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  in  this  Club  we  shall  be  charged  with 
taking  ourselves  too  seriously,  or  being  overweighted  with  the 
responsibilities  of  a  "mission."  Our  early  traditions  and  our 
later  experiences  alike  prevent  us  from  under-valuing  the 
amenities  of  Club  life.  We  know  that  many  of  those  who 
live  the  strenuous  life  of  Manchester  are  "worn  and  hard 
beset,"  and  need  refreshment  and  recreation ;  at  the  same  time, 
we  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  merely  dilletante  dabblers  in 
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literature.  Our  object  is  not  merely  to  talk  vaguely  round 
about  literature,  but  to  study  it,  in  its  origins,  in  its  relation 
of  parts  to  the  whole — comparative  literature  that  is — in  iU 
gradual  evolution  of  style,  and  rhythm,  and  vocabulary,  and 
in  its  perfecting  generally  of  the  technical  side ;  and,  lastly,  we 
aim  at  producing,  in  an  unambitious  way,  something  which 
may  even  take  its  place  among  the  lesser  achievements  of 
literature  itself.  Of  course,  I  am  not  speaking  now  on 
nobility  and  purity  of  subject  in  literature.  That  is  too  large 
a  theme  to  be  entered  upon  here. 

With  one  other  consideration  in  reference  to  the  functions 
of  the  Club  I  will  conclude.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me 
that  we  should  fall  below  the  level  of  our  duty — and  this 
applies  to  most  of  the  other  literary  and  scientific  societies  in 
Manchester — if  we  did  not  keep  constantly  before  us  our 
obligation  to  make  our  work  and  our  example  tell  upon  the 
welfare  of  the  city  at  large,  with  regard  to  education  and 
culture.  Many  years  ago  we  were  instrumental  in  organising 
some  courses  of  public  lectures  on  specific  sections  of  books  in 
our  Free  Libraries.  This  was  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of 
discovering  at  what  point  we  could  bring  ourselves  into 
connection  with  municipal  activities,  and  with  the  general 
scheme  of  education  in  the  city.  In  1903 — and  not  for  the 
first  time — I  said,  speaking  on  an  occasion  similar  to  this, 
that  "  I  should  like  to  see  our  elementary  schools  and  our 
magnificent  Free  Libraries  intimately  correlated  " ;  and  twelve 
months  ago,  returning  to  the  subject,  I  drew  attention  to  the 
singular  unanimity  with  which  co-operation  all  round  had 
been  recommended  by  the  Library  Association,  the  Board  of 
Education,  the  National  Home  Reading  Union,  and  the 
University  Extension  Committee.  This  was  good  news  at 
the  time,  and  to  us  it  is  still  better  now,  to  find  that  the 
realisation  of  this  ideal  has  already  taken  practical  shape  in 
Manchester.  Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  the 
announcement  recently  made  by  Sir  James  Hoy,  the  Chairman 
of  our  Education  Committee,  that  a  scheme  had  been  formulated 
which  it  was  believed  would  bring  about  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  reading  in  schools  and  gradually  lead  the 
children  to  the  study  and  intelligent  appreciation  of  English 
literature.  This  scheme  has  already  been  launched,  and  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  teachers.  Among  other  objects  it  includes  'the 
encouragement  of  good  reading  at  home,  the  purchasing  of 
cheap  standard  books  by  the  children  themselves,  and  the 
substitution  of  complete  works  for  school  reading  in  place  of 
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the  often  unattractive  and  inadequate  books  of  extracts. 
This  last  is  a  most  important  change.  The  citizens  of 
Manchester  should  study  the  whole  scheme  for  themselves,  and 
see  with  what  intelligent  thoroughness  it  has  been  devised  and 
elaborated.  The  Chairman  was  quite  justified  in  saying  that 
it  would  make  the  reading  in  the  schools  more  like  a  three 
years'  course  in  English  literature. 

Some  years  ago  we  had  to  fight  against  the  pestilent  heresy 
that,  although  the  classics  in  the  dead  languages  formed  an 
admirable  apparatus  for  mental  training — a  thing  which  I  by 
no  means  deny — no  such  training  could  be  got  out  of  our 
English  classics ;  and  some  men  added  that  English  literature 
as  a  class  subject  could  not  be  taught  at  all.  Here  again  the 
old  order  is  changing;  literature  will  now  come  to  its  own, 
and  nowhere  will  the  change  be  more  welcomed  than  in  this 
Club.  We,  at  least,  know  not  only  how  it  can  educate  and 
stimulate  the  mind,  but  also  how  it  can  widen  our  human 
outlook  and  our  sympathies  with  our  fellow-men ;  and,  still 
more,  how  it  can  inspire,  and  ennoble  and  console. 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  8,  1906. — This  was  the  first  ordinary 
business  meeting  of  the  new  session,  and  the  chair  was  occupied 
by  Mr.  GEO.  MILNER. 

Mr.  TINSLEY  PRATT  presented  a  copy  of  his  book,  "  Puck  the 
Rebellious."  Mr.  J.  F.  L.  CROSLAND  gave  a  copy  of  his  "  Care 
and  Management  of  Electric  Machinery,"  and  a  copy  of  the 
"Transactions"  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  1905-6, 
was  presented  by  the  Society. 

Mr.  W.  R.  CREDLAND  read  a  short  paper  on  "  Old-time 
Utopias." 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox  read  the  following  paper:  — 

THE   POETRY    OF    MEN   AND    MANNERS. 

What  is  poetry?  That  is  a  large  question,  nor  will  any 
attempt  to  answer  it  be  made  in  the  following  pages.  A  whole 
treatise  might  be  written  upon  so  vast  a  theme,  and  when  he 
had  done,  the  writer  would  probably  find  that  he  had  only 
succeeded  in  stirring  up  a  hornet's  nest.  The  race  of  poets 
is  irritable;  the  professor  in  each  kind  is  commonly  quite 
convinced  that  his  own  special  brand  is  at  least  the  best,  if  not 
the  only,  brand.  Hence  many  contemptuous  epithets  are 
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hurled  at  the  heroic  couplet  by  those  who  are  swayed  by  a 
certain  conventionalism  of  taste  and  by  some  few  who  cannot 
master  that  noble  form  of  verse.  Some  affect  to  despise  rhyme 
except  in  the  form  of  lyrics,  or  sonnets,  or  perhaps  the 
Spenserian  stanza,  which  is  after  all  both  heroic  and  lyric. 
Perhaps  they  share  the  antiquary's  naughty  judgment,  that 
blank  verse  is  the  easier  mode  of  composition.  If  that  be  so, 
their  verse  is  likely  to  be  blank  in  verse  in  more  senses  than 
one.  Rhyme  may  be  a  pleasant  jingle,  but  after  all  it  is 
pleasant  and  restful  to  the  ear,  nor  is  it  in  itself  unmusical, 
while  it  lends  itself  to  tLe  genius  of  the  English  language.  It 
is  true  beyond  a  doubt  that  in  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin  poetry 
rhyme  is  absent  save  in  the  decadence  of  these  noble  tongues. 
But  there  the  language  is  itself  hostile  to  rhyme,  and  best 
expresses  itself  in  rhythmic  quantity.  The  best  Hebrew,  Greek 
and  Latin  lyrics  have  nothing  to  gain  from  rhyme,  the  quality 
and  blending  of  their  syllables  in  themselves  produce  the  most 
perfect  harmony  of  sounds. 

The  Teutonic  tongues,  on  the  other  hand,  cheerfully  welcome 
rhyme.  Even  in  Shelley's  unrhymed  lyrics  in  "  Queen  Mab  " 
the  ear  misses  something  pleasing  to  it,  and  these  are  not  to  be 
compared  to  such  lyrics  as  "  I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee " 
from  the  same  master-hand,  or  with  the  best  lyrics  from 
Wordsworth,  still  less  with  those  from  Tennyson  and  the 
Brownings.  Moreover,  it  is  not  yet  absolutely  decided  that  the 
heroic  couplet  is  wholly  unsuitable  to  epic.  Stephen  Philips 
has  even  dared  to  suggest  that  plays  should  once  more  adopt 
its  musical  endings,  in  spite  of  the  painful  example  of  the 
tragedies  of  John  Dryden.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  with 
these  classes  of  poetry,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  heroic 
couplet  lends  itself  with  unrivalled  flexibility  and  epigrammatic 
point  to  the  poets  who  sing  of  men  and  manners.  By  these 
English  bards  are  meant :  Horace,  of  whom  more  anon,  found 
the  hexameter  his  most  suitable  medium  for  his  "  Satires  "  and 
"  Epistles,"  which  chiefly  deal  with  this  varied  theme,  though 
he  was  able  also  to  employ  in  the  same  service  his  wonderful 
skill  in  lyric  metres.  The  easy  flow  of  the  verse,  its  anti- 
thetical opportunities,  its  rhymed  endings  and  its  possible 
solemnity  combine  to  render  that  metre  suitable  to  descriptions 
of  society,  to  English  epistles  and  to  social  satire. 

We  suffer  to-day  from  a  too  exclusive  devotion  to  Wordsworth 
and  his  school,  not  because  these  are  not  admirable  in  themselves 
with  certain  well-defined  limitations,  such  as  Matthew  Arnold 
did  not  fail  to  point  out  with  his  nimble  wit  and  searching 
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critical  insight,  but  because  we  are  thereby  prevented  from 
giving  a  just  appreciation  to  such  masters  of  English  verse 
as  Pope  and  even  Byron.  Wordsworth's  celebrated  definition 
of  poetry — "emotion  remembered  in  tranquillity" — is  exactly 
suited  to  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  less  so  to  that  of  Tennyson 
and  Browning,  not  at  all  to  Byron,  who  was  never  tranquil. 
Moreover,  it  would  exclude  the  poetry  of  passion  entirely. 
Where  would  Catullus,  perhaps  the  truest  of  all  Latin  poets, 
stand  in  the  face  of  so  narrow  a  definition?  None  can  deny 
that  he  was  a  poet,  and  one  of  the  highest  in  his  own  kind. 
Yet  he  wrote  under  the  influence  of  present  passion  eating 
and  consuming  his  strength,  not  under  the  influence  of  past 
emotion  remembered  in  tranquillity.  The  careful  reader  of 
the  fifth,  the  eighth  and  the  seventy-sixth  poems  will  at  once 
realise  that  these  were  not  composed  in  any  state  of  quiet 
recalling  of  past  feelings.  The  first  thrills  with  the  sweetness  of 
present  and  successful  love,  the  second  and  the  third  burn  with 
the  fierce  passion  of  spurned  affection.  Neither  was  Spenser's 
"  Epithalamion  "  written  in  the  manner  required  by  the  chiller 
poet's  definition.  He  surely  composed  that  superb  marriage 
song  under  the  present  influence  of  a  mighty  passion  of  perfect 
purity  and  of  wondrous  power.  No,  Wordsworth's  characterisa- 
tion accords  chiefly,  if  not  alone,  with  reflective  poetry.  It 
cannot  be  set  at  the  head  of  a  treatise  on  poetry  in  general, 
as  an  infallible  text  for  the  rest  of  the  discourse;  unless, 
indeed,  the  writer  intends  to  deal  with  it,  as  many  preachers 
handle  their  texts,  to  point  out  the  number  of  exceptions  to  it 
rather  than  to  impress  its  universal  application. 

A  careful  study  of  Wordsworth's  poetry  in  mass  leads  to  a 
result  somewhat  surprising,  if  it  be  approached  with  an 
unprejudiced  mind.  To  his  subtle  and  penetrating  power  of 
describing  nature  with  the  thoughts  suggested  thereby,  most 
critics  will  bear  reverent  and  willing  testimony.  But  when 
he  comes  to  treat  of  lowly  human  nature,  it  is  astonishing  to 
find  how  many  lay-figures  he  has  created  and  called  rustics. 
Many  of  these,  though  less  attractively  tricked  out,  are  to  the 
full  as  artificial  as  the  more  elaborately  attired  swains  and 
their  loves  of  that  so-called  pastoral  poetry,  which  can  contain 
such  a  line  as 

"And  blushing  berries  paint  the  yellow  grove," 

a  line  which  presents  a  combination  of  colours  such  as  might 

well 

Bid  the  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye. 
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Benjamin  is  such  a  lay-figure,  the  unreality  of  which  is  clear 
to  those  endowed  with  a  keener  sense  of  humour  than  the 
Rydal  bard.  Peter  Bell  is  another  only  less  wooden  than  "  The 
Waggoner,"  while  Betty  Foy  and  Susan  Gale  are  puppets, 
which  are  as  unreal  as  they  are  uninteresting.  Indeed  the 
poor  ass,  which  converted  the  recreant  Peter,  is  the  most  real 
figure  in  the  poem.  Such  lay-figures  are  scattered  lavishly 
through  the  poet's  works :  they  are  the  creations  of  a  thinker 
of  a  recluse  turn  of  life,  who  paints  these  rustics,  not  as  they 
are,  but  as  he  thinks  they  are.  He  never  sounded  the  depths 
of  peasant -nature,  as  did  Robert  Burns,  William  Barnes  and 
our  own  Edwin  Waugh.  "  Come  whoam  to  thi  childer  and 
me,"  and  "  Toddlin'  Whoam,"  show  a  perception  of  the  inner 
depths  of  the  men  and  women  whom  Wordsworth  set  himself 
to  describe,  far  keener  than  was  bestowed  upon  him.  Who  can 
fancy  the  Rydal  poet  drinking  with  Benjamin,  and  so  getting 
to  understand  the  nature  of  the  man?  Nay,  if  he  walked  by 
the  side  of  Peter  Bell,  so  far  from  entering  into  his  companion's 
thoughts,  he  would  be  busy  with  his  own  meditations  and 
murmuring  to  himself:  — 

A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  is  to  him, 
And  nothing  more. 

That  does  not  seem  to  be  the  true  way  of  arriving  at  a  real 
understanding  of  characters  like  that  of  Peter  Bell.  If,  too, 
any  man  ever  lived  so  generally  tedious  as  the  "  Solitary,"  no 
one  can  wonder  at  his  being  solitary.  Wordsworth  was  too 
much  of  an  egoist  to  be  a  successful  delineator  of  men  and 
manners,  their  passions  and  the  secret  recesses  of  their  spirits. 
He  brought  his  subjects  to  his  own  clear,  stern  and  rather  cold 
mind,  invested  them  with  an  exaggerated  cloddishness,  failed 
to  penetrate  to  a  certain  loveableness  hidden  beneath  their 
rugged  exterior  and  condemned  them  for  not  seeing  as  he  saw. 

Such  an  intellect  had  its  finest  field  in  the  description  of 
nature,  in  which  at  his  best  he  stands  supreme  amongst  the 
greatest  of  our  English  poets,  though  his  philosophy  is 
uncertain  and  at  times  leads  him  nearer  to  pantheism  than  he 
himself  suspected.  Sometimes  he  succeeded  in  getting  out  of 
himself  and  produced  such  fine  character-portraits  as  that  of 
Ruth  and  Laodamia  and  some  other  beings  really  living.  No 
one  can  truly  understand  the  peasant  mind  who  comes  down 
to  it  from  empyrean  heights,  or  who  looks  at  it  through  the 
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coloured  spectacles  of  artificiality.  We  must  rid  ourselves  of 
that  affected  sense  of  superiority,  which  seldom  left  Wordsworth 
in  his  relations  with  any  of  his  fellow-creatures,  if  we  would 
enter  into  the  feelings  of  those  whose  toil  is  hard  and  whose 
ideas  are  limited.  Then,  and  then  only,  can  we  truthfully 
depict  peasant  life  as  it  is,  instead  of  producing  a  number  of 
rustically  dressed  puppets,  which  may  deceive  the  eye,  but 
which  are  puppets  after  all.  The  conclusion  of  this  part  of 
the  matter  seems  to  be  this,  that  Wordsworth  was  constitutionally 
unfitted  to  compose  the  poetry  of  men  and  manners  in  any 
rank  of  life.  A  keen  sense  of  humour  is  the  first  requisite  to 
any  character  studies ;  a  deep  and  loving  human  sympathy, 
like  that  of  Burns,  is  the  next,  while  the  attempt  to  moralise 
about  them  for  their  lack  of  perception  of  what  they  have 
never  been  trained  to  perceive,  must  be  wholly  absent.  Even 
the  beautiful  poem  of  "  Michael "  shows  a  limited  possession  of 
these  three  essentials  to  the  composition  of  a  poem  of  the  kind. 

Horace,  that  gentle-souled  Epicurean  philosopher,  who,  like 
most  honest  Epicureans,  had  his  moments  of  profound  sadness, 
is  one  of  the  truest  poet-painters  of  his  own  or  any  other 
period.  He  understood  the  passions  of  men  with  keen  sagacity, 
their  little  vanities,  their  selfishness,  the  deep  underlying 
pathos  of  their  lives.  He  had  a  jocund  humour,  which  saved 
him  alike  from  exaggeration  and  parody.  No  one  has  written 
subtler  or  more  good-natured  satires,  which  are  set  together  in 
lines  of  easy  vigour  and  true  poetry.  The  poetry  disappears 
even  in  Conington's  excellent  translation,  though  something  of 
the  ease  is  left.  Who  that  has  once  read  it  can  forget  the  vivid 
picture  of  what  may  be  called  "  The  Snob's  Dinner-party  "  in 
the  Eighth  Satire  of  the  Second  Book?  Nasidienus,  a  wealthy 
parvenu,  is  represented  as  entertaining  Maecenas,  that  fine 
Roman  gentleman,  with  several  friends,  one  of  whom  describes 
the  dinner  to  Horace.  The  host,  to  display  his  riches,  had 
provided  with  a  lavish  prodigality.  The  first  dish  was  a  huge 
"  Lucanian  boar,"  which  alone  would  have  fed  a  multitude. 
Nasidienus  described  it,  and  told  where  it  was  taken  ;  indeed, 
he  had  a  story  to  tell  about  each  of  the  dishes.  Moreover,  he 
offered  the  choice  of  many  wines,  some  of  which  were  quite 
unsuitable  to  the  various  courses.  One  of  the  guests, 
Nomentanus,  was  the  toady  in  general,  who  praised  all  of  the 
dishes,  though  none  of  them  was  well  cooked.  His 

Specialty  was  this, 
To  point  out  things  that  vulgar  eyes  might  miss, 
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and  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 

Whate'er  was  placed 
Before  us,  had,  we  found,  a  novel  taste, 
As  one  experiment  sufficed  to  show. 

Nomentanus,  when  he  saw  the  disgusted  countenances  of  the 
guests,  as  well  he  might,  called  for  deeper  flagons  to  drown 
the  unwonted  and  unpleasant  flavours  of  the  ill-cooked  viands : 
whereupon 

Our  entertainer's  cheek 

Turned  deadly  white,  as  thus  he  heard  him  speak ; 
For  of  the  nuisances  that  can  befall 
A  man  like  him,  your  toper's  worst  of  all, 
Because,  you  know,  hot  wines  do  double  wrong ; 
They  dull  the  palate,  and  they  edge  the  tongue. 

Next  a  great  lamprey  followed, 

A  sprawling  fish, 
With  shrimps  about  it  swimming  in  the  dish. 

Nasidienus,  who  sought  to  win  reputation  for  his  dinner,  not 
for  his  drink,  went  on  to  give  a  long  description  of  how  it  was 
caught,  how  the  sauce  was  made,  and  how  he  had  invented  a 
new  way  of  cooking  it  by  boiling,  which  was,  of  course,  quite 
the  wrong  way.  At  last  a  further  disaster  fell  upon  him :  — 

The  curtains  o'er  the  table  spread 
Came  tumbling  in  a  heap  from  overhead, 
Dragging  withal  black  dust  in  whirlwinds,  more 
Than  Boreas  raises  on  Campania's  floor  : 
We,  when  the  shock  was  over,  smile  to  see 
The  danger  less  than  we  had  feared  'twould  be, 
And  breathe  again." 

The  unhappy  host,  who  had  caused  this  canopy  of  curtains  to 
be  set  over  the  table  to  testify  to  his  splendour  and  his 
knowledge  of  what  was  what,  saw  his  dinner  spoiled,  and  so 
great  was  his  chagrin  that  he  wept  aloud. 

No  other  poet  than  Horace  could  have  so  thoroughly  entered 
into  the  character  of  Nasidienus,  or  described  it  in  such 
felicitous  verse,  which  loses  much  of  its  poetic  grace  in  the  best 
translation.  The  overdone  magnificence,  the  pride  of  the  host 
in  each  several  dish,  the  execrable  cookery,  the  strained 
politeness  of  the  guests  are  told  with  an  arch  humour  which 
leaves  little  to  be  desired.  In  imagination  we  can  take  our 
places  at  the  snob's,  table  and  read  the  inner  workings  of  his 
mind,  when  upon  it  were  set 
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Blackbirds  with  their  breasts  all  burnt  to  coal, 
And  pigeons  without  rumps,  not  served  up  whole, 
Dainties,  no  doubt,  but  then  there  came  a  speech 
About  the  laws  and  properties  of  each; 
At  last  the  feeder  and  the  food  we  quit, 
Taking  revenge  by  tasting  ne'er  a  bit, 
As  if  Canidia's  mouth  had  breathed  an  air 
Of  viperous  poison  on  the  whole  affair. 

What  the  Rydal  poet  would  have  had  to  say  about  such  a 
banquet  is  beyond  imagination,  if,  indeed,  we  can  picture  him 
in  such  company.  He  might  perhaps  have  been  tempted  to 
read  his  "  Excursion  "  to  them,  which  might  have  proved  at 
least  as  acceptable  as  the  dinner. 

How  well  Horace  understood  the  men  and  manners  of  his 
day  may  be  seen  in  most  of  his  odes.  Some  ring  with  the 
trumpet  tones  of  patriotic  calls  to  duty;  some  express  his 
simple  philosophy  of  honourable  life;  some  sing  of  the  fortunes 
and  mishaps  of  his  friends ;  some  sound  with  the  dirge-like 
music  of  approaching  death.  But  in  each  there  is  the  same 
grace  and  ease  in  writing,  the  same  felicity  in  expression,  the 
same  faultless  rhythm  and  the  same  high  virtue  of  poetry. 
Three  only  can  find  a  place  here  in  Conington's  rendering. 
One  sings  of  a  shy  maiden  who  refused  to  be  wooed  by  the 
adventurous  poet:  — 

You  fly  me,  Chloe,  as  o'er  trackless  hills 
A  young  fawn  runs  her  timorous  dam  to  find, 

Whom  empty  terror  thrills 

Of  woods  and  whispering  wind. 

Whether  'tis  Spring's  first  shiver,  faintly  heard 
Through  the  light  leaves,  or  lizards  in  the  brake 

The  rustling  thorns  have  stirred, 
Her  heart,  her  knees,  they  quake. 

Yet  I,  who  chase  you,  no  grim  lion  am, 
No  tiger  fell,  to  crush  you  in  my  gripe  : 

Come,  learn  to  leave  your  dam, 
For  lover's  kisses  ripe. 

C.I.,   xxiii. 

The  second  is  a  tender  poem  to  an  absent  friend,  who  had 
shared  the  poet's  journeys,  one  Septimius  by  name.  It  would 
seem  to  have  been  written  in  anticipation  of  early  death:  — 

Septimius,  who  with  me  would  brave 

Far  Gades,  and  Cantabrian  land 
Untamed  by  Rome,  and  Moorish  wave 

That  whirls  the  sand ; 
Fair  Tibur,  town  of  Argive  kings, 
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There  would  I  end  my  days  serene, 
At  rest  from  seas  and  travellings, 

And  service  seen. 
Should  angry  fate  those  wishes  foil, 

Then  let  me  seek  Galaesus,  sweet, 
To  skin-clad  sheep,  and  that  rich  soil, 

The  Spartan's  seat. 
0,  what  can  match  the  green  recess, 

Whose  honey  not  to  Hybla  yields, 
Whose  olives  vie  with  those  that  bless 

Venafrum's  fields  ? 
Long  springs,  mild  winters  glad  that  spot 

By  Jove's  good  grace,  and  Aulon,  dear, 
To  fruitful  Bacchus,  envies  not 

Falernian  cheer. 
That  spot,  those  happy  heights  desire 

Our  sojourn;  there,  when  life  shall  end, 
Your  tear  shall  dew  my  yet  warm  pyre, 

Your  bard  and  friend. 

C.  II.,  vi. 

The  third  contains  much  of  Horace's  Philosophy  of  life,  which 
may  be  summed  up  in  Herrick's  lines:  — 

Gather  ye  rosebuds,  while  ye  may, 

Old  time  is  still  a-flying  : 
And  that  same  flower  that  smiles  to-day, 

To-morrow  will  be  dying. 

But  the  Latin  poet  has  a  more  resonant  rhythm  and  a  more 
hopeless  outlook  upon  the  future.     He  sings:  — 

Ah !  Postumus,  they  fleet  away, 

Our  years,  nor  piety  one  hour 
Can  win  from  wrinkles  and  decay, 

And  Death's  indomitable  power ; 
Not  though  three  hundred  bullocks  flame 

Each  year,  to  soothe  the  tearless  king, 
Who  holds  huge  Geryon's  triple  frame 

And  Tityos  in  his  watery  ring, 
That  circling  flood,  which  all  must  stem, 

Who  eat  the  fruits  that  Nature  yields, 
Wearers  of  haughtiest  diadem, 

Or  humblest  tillers  of  the  fields. 
In  vain  we  shun  war's  contact  red, 

Or  storm-tost  spray  of  Hadrian  main  : 
In  vain,  the  season  through,  we  dread 

For  our  frail  lives  Scirocco's  bane. 
Cocytus'  black  and  stagnant  ooze 

Must  welcome  you,  and  Danaus'  seed 
111- famed,  and  ancient  Sisyphus 

To  never-ending  toil  decreed. 
Your  land,  your  house,  your  lovely  bride 

Must  lose  you ;  of  your  cherish'd  trees 
None  to  its  fleeting  master's  side 

Will  cleave,  but  those  sad  cypresses. 
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Your  heir,  a  larger  soul,  will  drain 

The  hundred  padlock'd  Caecuban, 
And  richer  spilth  the  pavement  stain 

Than  e'er  at  pontiff's  supper  ran." 

C.  II.,  xiv. 

As  has  been  already  remarked,  the  subtle  aroma  of  these  fine 
odes  is  lost  even  in  so  good  a  translation  as  that  of  Conington. 
But  through  the  more  expansive  English  it  is  possible  to  catch 
something  of  the  fragrance  of  these  flowers  of  Latin  poetry, 
as  we  can  still  catch  the  faint  odour  of  a  withered  spray  of 
mignonette  long  laid  to  rest  in  an  ancient  book.  Horace  wrote 
little,  but  that  little  he  wrote  well.  His  themes  are  men  and 
manners,  and  he  knew  how  to  embellish  them  with  exquisitely 
fitting  and  musical  verse.  His  philosophy  of  life  may  not  be 
very  profound ;  but,  such  as  it  was,  it  was  sincere  and  it  helped 
him  to  sing  with  a  touching  solemnity  upon  occasion  which 
leaves  him  without  a  peer  in  his  own  kind  on  Parnassus'  hill. 

From  Horace  to  Pope  is  a  long  leap  over  centuries,  but  there 
is  a  poetic  kinship  between  the  two  bards.  Horace  loved  his 
"  one  dear  Sabine  farm,"  Pope  his  villa  at  Twickenham.  Both 
were  true  friends  to  those  whom  they  honoured  with  their 
intimacy.  Both  were  masters  of  satire,  though  herein  the 
Latin  poet  had  the  advantage,  in  that  he  was  little  troubled 
by  the  sneers  of  his  enemies.  Both  understood  the  men  and 
manners  of  their  respective  periods,  as  few  have  done.  Both 
were  masters  of  rhythm,  though  Horace  was  far  more  varied 
in  this  mastery  than  Pope.  Horace  learned  from  the  dead 
Greeks,  Pope  from  the  departed  Latin  writers  chiefly,  since, 
in  spite  of  his  translation  of  Homer,  he  was  not  a  great 
Grecian.  Both  had  a  certain  artificiality  belonging  to  the 
artificial  times  in  which  they  lived.  Both  had  an  epigrammatic 
terseness,  in  which  they  have  had  few,  if  any,  rivals.  Both 
were  heads  of  a  literary  coterie,  both  were  impatient  of 
patronage,  both  lived  independent  lives.  Maecenas  doubtless 
helped  Horace,  but  the  poet  was  on  equal  terms  of  friendship 
with  his  benefactor.  Moreover,  the  plump  little  Latin  poet 
did  not,  like  ignobler  spirits,  lend  his  muse  to  the  praises  of 
Augustus  until  the  worth  of  the  great  Emperor  had  commanded 
his  whole-hearted  admiration.  There  are  some  other  points  of 
contact,  but  these  will  suffice  for  our  present  purpose. 

The  differences  between  the  two  poets  are  even  more  marked 
than  their  similarities.  Horace  was  not  unhealthy,  Pope  was 
a  martyr  to  physical  suffering,  which  no  doubt  injured  his 
temper  and  rendered  him  too  severe  for  a  perfect  satirist.  His 
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philosophy  was  not  very  unlike  that  of  his  predecessor.  It  was 
the  current  thought,  or  apology  for  thought,  of  his  day,  nor 
did  he  soar  above  it.  His  originality  did  not  consist  in  deep 
reflection,  but  in  the  sharp-cut  etching  of  character  sketches  of 
the  men,  women  and  manners  of  his  day.  Let  no  one  blame 
him,  because  his  portrait  painting  is  artificial ;  he  was  depict- 
ing a  highly  artificial  age  and  society,  and  he  drew  what  he 
saw.  It  might  be  more  correct  to  say  that  he  held  up  a  truthful 
mirror  to  the  men  and  women,  with  whom  he  came  into 
contact.  He  might  not  pierce  very  far  into  the  depths  of  the 
human  soul ;  but  in  the  majority  of  those,  amongst  whom  he 
moved,  there  were  few  depths  to  penetrate.  The  failings  caught 
his  keen  eye,  the  eccentricities  of  manner  impressed  his  nimble 
wit,  and  he  never  spared  these.  It  is  true  that  he  never 
escaped  censure  himself,  that  he  keenly  felt  the  sting  of  the 
lash,  that  he  was  ready  to  retort  in  kind,  that  he  was  envious 
and  jealous.  But  the  wonderful  power  of  his  satire  may  be 
perceived  by  those  who  will  read  the  "  Dunciad."  He  kept  the 
tails  of  the  "  cat "  carefully  separated,  he  wielded  that 
ingenious  instrument  with  such  skill  that  there  was  a  cut  in 
every  knot,  as  an  Irishman  said  of  his  blackthorn,  and  he 
flayed  his  victims  with  a  persistence  and  severity  which  kept 
them  perpetually  raw.  Yet  how  polished  is  his  rhythm,  how 
easy  is  his  verse,  what  fine  heights  of  poetry  does  he  occasionally 
reach  ! 

When  he  did  let  his  fancy  go,  he  could  create  with  a  skill 
never  since  surpassed  a  mock-heroic  poem,  which  is  both  true 
poetry  and  a  work  of  high  genius.  "  The  Rape  of  the  Lock  " 
might  well  excite  the  admiration  and  the  envy  of  the  literary 
circles  of  his  day.  It  may  have  an  artificial  framework  and 
contain  many  artificial  similes;  but  no  other  kind  of  frame- 
work, no  other  kind  of  similes  would  have  suited  the  poet's 
purpose.  Throughout  he  used  the  heroic  couplet  with  delicate 
art  and  irresistible  humour.  Perhaps  in  most  of  his  other 
poems  he  uses  wit  rather  than  humour.  The  latter  is  some- 
times kind,  while  for  the  most  part  the  "  tender  mercies  of 
wit  are  cruel."  His  "  Pastorals "  so-called,  made  a  great 
sensation  in  their  day.  They  are  amongst  the  feeblest  of  his 
poems,  since  in  them  he  was  not  so  much  painting  what  he  saw, 
as  culling  epithets  and  similes  from  his  models.  His  swains 
may  be  like  the  heroes  of  modern  "  Musical  Comedy  "  and  his 
shepherdesses  like  the  nymphs  of  the  pantomime.  Still,  though 
they  are  tricked  out  in  artificial  trappings  and  made  to  answer 
the  poet's  ventriloquism,  that  defect  is  shared  by  many  of 
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Wordsworth's  characters  from  rural  life,  whose  clothing  is  not 
indeed  so  smart,  but  who  are  made  to  say  and  think  what  their 
creator  imagined  that  they  ought  to  think.  Wordsworth's 
mind  in  dealing  with  men  and  manners  is  not  a  whit  more 
analytic  than  Pope's,  though  his  creations  seem  more  natural 
because  of  their  lowlier  trappings. 

Pope's  "  Essay  on  Criticism  "  may  be  in  parts  shallow,  in 
parts  incorrect;  but  how  brilliant  it  is,  what  subtle  flashes  of 
wit  illuminate  its  flowing  verse,  which  certainly  falls  under 
the  head  of  poetry  of  one  kind.  As  Horace  with  profounder 
wisdom  elaborated  his  poetical  epistle  "  De  Arte  Poetica,"  so 
Pope,  when  barely  arrived  at  man's  estate,  penned  his  literary 
strictures  and  laid  down  his  rules  of  literature.  No  one 
seriously  denies  the  term  of  poetry  to  the  work  of  the  Roman 
minstrel ;  why,  then,  should  it  be  denied  to  the  work  of  the 
English  bard?  Many  of  these  critics,  whom  Pope  set  out  to 
teach,  have  a  narrow  definition  of  poetry,  whereby  they  make  it 
include  what  appeals  to  them,  and  have  the  assurance  to  exclude 
everything  else.  Better  is  it  with  Aristotle  to  differentiate 
poetry  from  prose  by  the  form  of  the  writing  than  to  limit  the 
range  of  poetry  according  to  the  individual  taste.  Even 
Aristotle's  broad  definition  would  be  too  narrow  for  some,  since 
he  would  exclude  most  of  the  works  of  Walt  Whitman,  who 
would  seem  to  be  a  poet  in  the  making  rather  than  a  poet 
already  made.  Mark  how  neatly  Pope  brands  a  dull  writer 
found  at  all  times,  who  is  impervious  to  criticism:  — 

Still  humming  on,  their  drowsy  course  they  keep, 
And  lashed  so  long,  like  tops,  are  lashed  asleep. 

The  whole  of  the  poem  scintillates  with  similar  flashes  of  fine 
wit,  while  the  music  of  the  verse,  if  it  has  a  somewhat 
monotonous  sound,  is  after  all  real  music,  and  may  well  teach 
other  poets  to  be  careful  in  their  rhythm  and  their  choice  of 
words. 

The  "  Rape  of  the  Lock  "  requires  an  article  of  itself  to  do 
adequate  justice  to  its  blended  wit  and  humour,  graceful 
raillery  and  melodious  music  Miss  Fermor  might  well  have 
forgiven  the  thief  of  her  flowing  tress  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  such  delightful  verse,  though  here  and  there  it  might  sting 
her  pride.  One  short  passage  of  delicious  fooling  may  suffice 
to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  poem  and  its  subtle  charm. 
The  poet  sings :  — 
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And  now,  unveiled,  the  toilet  stands  displayed, 

Each  silver  vase  in  mystic  order  laid. 

First,  robed  in  white,  the  nymph  intent  adores, 

With  head  uncovered,  the  cosmetic  powers. 

A  heavenly  image  in  the  glass  appears, 

To  that  she  bends,  to  that  her  eye  she  rears; 

The  inferior  priestess,  at  her  altar's  side, 

Trembling  begins  the  sacred  rites  of  pride. 

Unnumbered  treasures  ope  at  once,  and  here 

The  various  offerings  of  the  world  appear; 

From  each  she  nicely  culls  with  curious  toil, 

And  decks  the  goddess  with  the  glittering  spoil 

This  casket  India's  glowing  gems  unlocks, 

And  all  Arabia  breathes  frorp  yonder  box. 

The  tortoise  here  and  elephant  unite, 

Transformed  to  combs,  the  speckled  and  the  white. 

Here  files  of  pins  extend  their  shining  rows, 

Puffs,  powders,  patches,  bibles,  billet-doux. 

Now  awful  beauty  puts  on  all  its  arms; 

The  fair  each  moment  rises  in  her  charms, 

Repairs  her  smiles,  awakens  every  grace, 

And  calls  forth  all  the  wonders  of  her  face  : 

Sees  by  degrees  a  purer  blush  arise, 

And  keener  lightnings  quicken  in  her  eyes. 

What  a  wonderful  description  of  a  great  lady's  toilet.  The 
poet  knew  exactly  the  truth  of  what  he  was  writing.  A  subtle 
irony  blends  with  high  compliment  and  the  strain  of  imagery 
is  designedly  alike  sublime  and  mirth-provoking.  No  one 
writing  the  history  of  this  period  can  hope  to  do  it  correctly 
without  a  careful  study  of  Pope,  who  was  able  to  photograph 
what  he  had  seen  and  to  re-touch  his  picture  as  delicately  as 
Miss  Fermor  touched  up  her  face.  Moreover,  when  he  is 
writing  in  this  way  he  does  not  make  the  characters  re-think 
his  thoughts,  he  echoes  their  own.  Who  can  forget  that 
admirable  remark  in  his  description  of  the  dying  moments  of 
an  old  belle,  when  he  makes  her  say :  — 

And,  Betty,  give  that  cheek  a  touch  of  red, 
One  would  not  look  a  fright,  when  one  is  dead. 

It  may  be  malicious  to  reproduce  such  a  thought  at  such  a  time, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  thought  was  a  true  on© 
and  exactly  suited  to  its  subject.  We  must  judge  Pope  in  this 
way ;  we  must  never  try  to  separate  him  from  his  age  and  his 
society,  if  we  would  do  justice  to  him.  We  must  recognise  his 
limits,  which  are  well  defined ;  we  must  realise  his  standard  of 
poetic  endeavour  and  apply  our  criticism  to  him  in  the  full 
consideration  of  each  of  these. 

His  "  Essay  on   Man  "   is   no  doubt  a   little  shallow  in   its 
philosophy,  but  not  more  shallow  than  much  of  contemporary 
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thought,  not  entirely  excluding  that  of  Addison  himself.  Yet 
how  sparkling  it  is;  what  a  number  of  happy  couplets  does  it 
contain ;  what  a  number  of  proverbs  has  it  given  to  the 
language !  If  the  theme  be  not  original,  the  treatment  has 
some  marks  of  originality.  Epigram  is  added  to  epigram, 
antithesis  confronts  antithesis,  wit  sparkles  everywhere,  while 
underneath  all  is  a  robust  common  sense,  which  relieves  the 
thoughts  from  sinking  to  the  level  of  polished  platitudes.  More- 
over the  rhythm  flows  so  easily  ,that  it  is  hard  to  realise  how 
sedulously  Pope  corrected  almost  every  line.  In  this  poem  he 
show*  himself  to  have  possessed  a  complete  understanding  of 
the  shallow  world,  in  which  he  lived,  he  realises  the  amount  of 
truth,  which  his  readers  can  take  and  he  does  his  utmost  to 
dress  out  that  truth  in  clear-cut,  jewelled  lines,  which  may 
perhaps  have  something  of  the  nature  of  paste,  but  which  are 
after  all  very  brilliant.  One  short  passage  will  serve  our  turn. 
It  is  this  :  — 

Behold  the  child,  by  Nature's  kindly  law, 
Pleased  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw; 
Some  livelier  plaything  gives  his  youth  delight, 
A  little  louder,  but  as  empty  quite  : 
Scarfs,  garters,  gold,  amuse  his  riper  stage  : 
And  beads  and  prayer-books  are  the  toys  of  age  : 
Pleased  with  this  bauble  still,  as  that  before ; 
Till  tired  he  sleeps,  and  life's  poor  play  is  o'er. 

It  is  not  contended  that  this  is  great  poetry,  but  that  it  is  good 
in  its  own  kind.  It  has  a  didactic  aim,  and  what  a  pleasant 
teacher  Pope  is,  if  his  lesson  be  not  very  profound !  We  must 
take  from  him,  what  he  can  give,  and  not  look  for  gifts  which 
are  beyond  his  power. 

He  shared  the  view  of  woman  common  to  his  age.  Even 
Addison,  that  "great  Homer  who  never  nodded,"  is  not  exempt 
from  an  entirely  superficial  view  of  woman,  as  his  polished 
essays  in  the  "Spectator"  clearly  prove.  Perhaps,  as  Thackeray 
remarks,  poor  Dick  Steele  was  the  only  one  of  that  brilliant 
band  of  writers  gathered  round  Addison,  who  really  seemed  to 
understand  the  true  loftiness  of  woman.  Where  Addison  was 
faulty,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  Pope  should  be  fault- 
less. He  had  not  the  serene  disposition  of  his  great  contem- 
porary. How  could  a  hapless,  suffering  cripple  be  expected  to 
look  out  upon  the  world  with  as  kindly  eyes,  as  the  healthy 
robust  author  of  "  Cato  "  1  Still  Pope  has  left  a  pretty  picture 
of  a  tactful  wife:  — 
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Oh  !  blessed  with  temper,  whose  unclouded  ray 
Can  make  to-morrow  cheerful  as  to-day; 
She,  who  can  love  a  sister's  charms,  or  hear 
Sighs  for  a  daughter  with  unwounded  ear ; 
She  who  ne'er  answers,  till  her  husband  cools, 
Or,  if  she  rules  him,  never  shows  she  rules ; 
Charms  by  accepting,  by  submitting  sways, 
Yet  has  her  humour  most,  when  she  obeys; 
Let  fops  or  fortune  fly  which  way  they  will, 
Disdains  all  loss  of  tickets,  or  quadrille; 
Spleen,  vapours,  or  small-pox,  above  them  all, 
And  mistress  of  herself,  though  China  fall. 

Had  Pope  been  sufficiently  vigorous  in  bodily  form  and  health  to 
have  shared  the  company  of  such  a  wife,  we  feel  convinced  that 
he  would  have  made  as  good  a  husband,  as  he  was  a  son.  But 
the  little  great  man  was  little  as  well  as  great.  He  could  not 
forgive  the  caustic  wit  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  nor 
did  he  shrink  from  setting  forth  in  mocking  array  the  faults 
of  women,  as  he  saw  and  recognised  them.  He  had  little,  if 
any,  chivalry  as  we  understand  it,  though  he  was  not  without 
a  certain  ferocious  bravery  of  his  own.  He  was  a  true  and 
loyal  political  partisan,  who  never  spared  his  political 
opponents,  while  he  kept  his  friends  by  a  warmth  of  attach- 
ment which  was  quite  in  harmony  with  his  intensely  bitter 
animosities.  A  crooked  form,  tortured  by  continual  pain,  is 
apt  to  enclose  a  warped  mind,  which  is  sure  to  utter  warped 
judgments. 

In  spite  of  Macaulay,  whose  undoubted  Whiggery  did  not 
incline  him  to  do  justice  to  a  Tory  poet,  Pope's  satire  on 
Addison  is  amongst  the  finest  in  the  language.  It  hits  the 
great  man  shrewdly,  and  is  a  true  satire,  inasmuch  as  it  does 
not  refuse  to  recognise  his  excellence.  Hear  Pope  himself,  and 
confess  that  amongst  the  poets  of  men  and  manners  he  had  few 
equals  and  still  fewer  superiors:  — 

Peace  to  all  such !  but  were  these  one  whose  fires 
True  genius  kindles  and  fair  fame  inspires ; 
Blest  with  each  talent  and  each  art  to  please, 
And  born  to  write,  converse,  and  live  with  ease; 
Should  such  a  man,  too  fond  to  rule  alone, 
Bear,  like  a  Turk,  another  near  the  throne  : 
View  him  with  scornful,  yet  with  jealous  eyes, 
And  hate  for  arts,  which  caused  himself  to  rise; 
Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer, 
And  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer ; 
Willing  to  wound  and  yet  afraid  to  strike, 
Just  hint  a  fault  and  hesitate  dislike; 
9  Alike  reserved  to  praise  or  to  commend 
A  timorous  foe  and  a  suspicious  friend ; 
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Dreading  ev'n  fools,  by  flattering  besieged, 
And  so  obliging  that  he  ne'er  obliged ; 
Like  Cato,  give  his  little  senate  laws, 
And  sit  attentive  to  his  own  applause  : 
While  wits  and  templars  every  sentence  raise, 
And  wonder  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise; 
Who  would  not  laugh,  if  such  a  man  there  be  ? 
Who  would  not  weep,  if  Atticus  were  he? 

That  is  a  piece  of  bitter  writing  not  wholly  undeserved,  as 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  notes,  by  its  subject.  That  Addison  was 
magnanimous  enough  to  forgive  Pope  his  fierce  outburst  of 
spleen  is  well  known ;  but  most  critics  follow  the  biassed 
judgment  of  Macaulay,  and  consider  the  attack  as  unmerited. 
Those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  story  of  the 
Homeric  quarrel  for  themselves  will  not  be  disposed  to 
exonerate  Addison  entirely,  while  they  may  regret  the  acrid 
bitterness  of  Pope.  Moreover,  there  is  sufficient  truth  in  the 
lines  to  make  the  picture  a  true  satire,  which  seems  to  regret 
that  a  man  so  excellent  should  have  been  subject  to  weaknesses 
of  the  kind  portrayed. 

Once  more  Pope,  as  a  writer  of  keen  and  polished  "  Epistles  " 
containing  much  beauty  of  thought,  stands  high  as  an  exponent 
of  men  and  manners.  His  "  Epistle  of  Eloisa  to  Abelard " 
contains  much  that  is  true  and  pathetic  amidst  its  artificiality 
of  style.  The  reader  cannot  help  being  charmed  with  the 
melodious  flow  of  the  verse,  which  is  modulated  by  a  subtle 
music,  which  no  other  writer  of  the  heroic  couplet  has  ever 
been  able  to  accomplish.  Pope  had  a  subject  to  his  mind,  and 
in  the  sad  story  of  the  love-lorn  maid,  he  unconsciously  repro- 
duces his  own  longing  for  a  happy  domestic  life.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  quote  this  fine  poem  without  doing  grave  injustice  to 
it.  But  the  poet  has  realised  in  the  main  simply  and  always 
touchingly  the  love  of  Eloisa ;  he  carries  his  reader  along  with 
with  him  from  line  to  line  with  a  very  real  sympathy,  till  the 
end  is  reached.  He  shews  here  that  he  could  read  at  least  one 
phase  of  the  heart  of  woman  and  appreciate  its  truth  to  the 
object  of  its  affection.  That  this  is  poetry  cannot  be  doubted, 
not  the  greatest  poetry  indeed,  but  a  noble  outpouring  in 
harmonious  verse  of  longings  never  to  be  fulfilled  on  earth. 
The  rest  of  his  "  Epistles "  are  close  imitations  of  the  style 
and  expression  of  Horace  adapted  to  modern  thought  and  needs. 
They  are  brilliant  and  cutting,  kind  to  his  friends,  pitiless  to 
his  foes.  They  are  good  reading  in  their  kind  and  help  the 
reader  to  form  a  vivid  picture  of  the  times,  in  which  they 
were  written. 
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The  "  Dunciad  "  is  too  large  a  work  to  be  reviewed  here  in 
any  detail.  Pope's  rage  with  the  dunces  and  literary  hacks, 
who  seldom  ceased  to  sting  his  sensitive  temper,  here  finds  an 
outlet  in  a  torrent  of  mire.  But  it  is  not  all  mire.  Here  and 
there  are  glittering  jewels  and  grains  of  gold.  One  after 
another  these  luckless  waifs  and  strays  of  fortune,  who  wrote 
for  a  scanty  share  of  bread,  is  taken  up  and  lashed  with  a 
cruel  relish,  which  must  have  made  them  wish  that  they  had 
never  maligned  the  more  successful  poet.  Their  style,  their 
person,  their  habits,  their  miserable  garrets,  their  poverty- 
stricken  lives  are  all  displayed  to  the  vulgar  gaze  with  vivid 
and  scathing  power.  They  had  provoked  a  lion  and  they  felt 
his  claws.  One  mistake  Pope  made  in  transferring  the  proud 
princedom  of  the  Dunces  from  the  dryasdust  Theobald  to  the 
lively  and  clever  Colley  Gibber.  Him  he  could  not  hurt,  while 
Theobald  was  the  ideal  king  of  dunces  from  a  satirist's  point 
of  view.  The  poem  is  a  moving  panorama  of  "  Grub  Street," 
with  its  sordid  cares  and  its  mournful  private  history.  Each 
of  the  hapless  victims  would  recognise  his  own  caricature  and 
gnaw  himself  from  very  rage.  It  was  neither  generous  nor 
magnanimous  in  Pope  to  bend  his  great  powers  to  so  ignoble 
an  attack.  But  the  satire  itself  stands  alone  amongst  our 
English  satires  for  its  terrible  truth,  its  inexhaustible  venom, 
its  secure  knowledge  of  the  weak  spots  in  the  armour  of  the 
poet's  foes,  its  pitiless  rapier-thrusts  and  its  easily  flowing 
lines.  At  the  end  Pope  scaled  to  a  height  of  poetry,  which  he 
seldom  reached,  and  the  oft-  quoted  lines  must  here  find  a  place 
to  shew  him  at  his  best,  as  well  as  his  wonderful  skill  in 
handling  the  heroic  couplet:  — 

In  vain,  in  vain — the  all-composing  Hour 
Resistless  falls ;  the  Muse  obeys  the  Power. 
She  comes  !  she  comes ;  the  Sable  Throne  behold 
Of  Night  primaeval,  and  of  Chaos  old  ! 
Before  her,  Fancy's  gilded  clouds  decay, 
And  all  its  varying  Rain-bows  die  away. 
Wit  shoots  in  vain  its  momentary  fires, 
The  meteor  drops,  and  in  a  flash  expires. 
As  one  by  one,  at  dread  Medea's  strain, 
The  sick'ning  stars  fade  off  the  ethereal  plain ; 
As  Argus'  eyes,  by  Hermes'  wand  oppressed, 
Closed  one  by  one  in  everlasting  rest ; 
Thus  at  her  felt  approach,  and  secret  night, 
Art  after  Art  goes  out,  and  all  is  Night. 
See  skulking  Truth  to  her  old  cavern  fled, 
Mountains  of  Casuistry  heaped  o'er  her  head ! 
Philosophy,  that  leaned  on  Heaven  before, 
.Shrinks  to  her  second  cause,  and  is  no  more; 
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Physic  of  Metaphysic  begs  defence, 

And  Metaphysic  calls  for  aid  on  Sense ! 

See  Mystery  to  Mathematics  fly  ! 

In  vain  !  they  gaze,  turn  giddy,  rave,  and  die. 

Religion  blushing  veils  her  sacred  fires, 

And  unawares  Morality  expires. 

Nor  public  Flame,  nor  private,  dares  to  shine; 

Nor  human  Spark  is  left,  nor  Glimpse  divine  ! 

Lo  !  thy  dread  Empire,  Chaos,  is  restored ; 

Light  dies  before  thy  uncreating  word ; 

Thy  hand,  great  Anarch  !  lets  the  curtain  fall ; 

And  universal  Darkness  buries  All. 

Such  is  the  height,  which  Pope  reached  in  the  conclusion  of  his 
great  satire,  when  he  expressed  the  subduing  approach  of  Dull- 
ness, queen  and  goddess  of  the  Dunces.  Many  imitations  have 
proceeded  from  lesser  satirists,  but  none  has  come  near  the 
deadly  power  of  the  original.  It  is  a  volcano  in  eruption, 
attended  by  innumerable  flashes  of  lightning,  which  are  far 
more  dangerous  than  its  lava-flood.  There  is  only  one 
"  Dunciad  "  in  our  language,  just  as  there  is  only  one  Pope  in 
our  literature.  For  him  is  claimed  a  high  place  amongst  the 
poets  of  men  and  manners,  a  place  is  claimed  for  such  poetry 
as  his  in  the  sacred  kingdom  of  the  Muses.  Within  his  limits 
he  was  a  poet  of  no  common  measure,  and  he  is  too  much 
neglected  to-day  in  that  almost  universal  nature-worship, 
which  absorbs  the  soul  of  poetic  adoration. 

The  writer  of  these  pages  is  a  whole-hearted  lover  and  student 
of  nature.  That  is  why  he  has  dared  to  pass  some  strictures 
upon  her  high-priest  in  poetry,  William  Wordsworth,  and  to 
point  out  some  marked  defects  on  one  side  of  his  writings,  as 
they  have  forced  themselves  upon  him  after  a  recent  careful 
study.  The  slightness  and  frequent  artificiality  of  his  descrip- 
tions of  rustic  character,  which  often  seem  to  come  into  his 
poems  as  carefully  dressed  automata  to  point  a  moral,  have 
been  keenly  felt.  At  his  highest  in  nature-poetry  he  has  few  if 
any  superiors.  But  even  the  Pegasus  of  Wordsworth  does  not 
always  soar ;  oftentimes  he  becomes  a  hack  drawing  a  cart  of 
heavy  stones.  As  a  poet  of  men  and  manners,  in  the  very  line 
which  he  marked  out  for  himself,  often  though  not  always  he 
has  signally  failed  to  understand  that  rustic  mind,  which  he 
has  set  himself  out  to  describe.  His  peasants  are  not  the 
living,  breathing  rustics,  such  as  lowlier  poets  have  celebrated 
with  more  real  sympathy  and  with  finer  perception.  A  poet, 
whose  main  object  is  to  draw  a  moral  from  the  subjects  of  his 
human  descriptions,  rarely  succeeds  in  penetrating  to  the  real 
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heart  of  these.  Such  a  conclusion  may  be  dire  heresy,  but  what 
of  that?  There  is  often  a  truth  in  the  most  appaling  heresy, 
which  is  missed  by  undiscriminating  adoration. 

If  injustice  has  often  been  done  to  Wordsworth,  an  honest 
attempt  has  been  made  to  do  justice  to  a  class  of  poetry,  which 
he  tried  without  conspicuous  success,  and  to  a  class  of  poets,  to 
whom  the  sacred  name  is  sometimes  denied  by  critics,  whose 
taste  is  confined  within  a  particular  range  of  poesy.  In  any 
complete  survey  of  the  world's  poets,  those  who  treat  of  men 
and  manners  must  find  a  place.  It  may  be  that  they  have  been 
artificial  in  some  degree;  it  may  be  that  they  have  not  been 
able  to  appreciate  truthfully  the  wonderful  pageant  of  nature, 
as  Wordsworth  has  taught  us  to  appreciate  it.  But  this  at  least 
they  have  done ;  they  have  left  a  faithful  picture  of  the  society, 
in  which  they  lived,  now  pointed  with  satire,  now  touched  with 
keenest  sympathy,  now  flashing  with  cutting  wit,  now  chosen 
with  solemn  pathos.  Moreover,  the  two  examples  chosen,  have 
had  a  supreme  mastery  over  the  rhythm,  in  which  they  have 
striven  to  express  their  thoughts.  Horace  strung  his  lute  to 
many  diverse  tones,  while  Pope's  lyre  had  but  one  string.  Still 
as  Paganini  brought  forth  wonderful  music  from  one  string  of 
his  violin,  Pope  drew  much  and  varied  melody  from  the  limited 
metre,  which  suited  him  best.  Each  of  these  was  great  in  his 
own  day,  each  remains  great  and  a  possession  of  the  ages.  It 
is  only  fitting,  while  we  veil  the  bonnet  to  the  pure  nobility  of 
Wordsworth  and  to  the  marvellous  variety  of  Tennyson  and  the 
Brownings,  to  say  nothing  of  lesser  compeers,  that  we  should  at 
least  salute  kindly  the  poets  of  an  earlier  time,  who  have  made 
men  and  manners  their  theme  and  sung  in  no  uncertain  tune 
and  with  no  unmelodious  voice. 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  15,  1906. — Mr.  GEO.  MILNBR  presided. 
Mr.  J.  F.  L.  CROSLAND  presented  a  copy  of  "  Vulcan,"  Vol.  I., 
1904—5. 

GEOFFREY  GIMCRACK. 

Mr.  T.  SWINDELLS  read  a  short  notice  of  a  "A  Code  of  Common 
Sense,"  by  Geoffrey  Gimcrack,  gentleman.  John  Stanley 
Gregson,  who  tickled  his  fancy  by  the  adoption  of  the  pen-name 
"  Geoffrey  Gimcrack,"  was  one  of  those  Bohemian  spirits  which 
literature  and  art  at  all  times  lavishly  produce.  They  seldom 
bring  much  grist  to  their  own  mill,  but  they  amuse  others  with 
their  humour  and  their  freaks,  and  generally  do  no  harm  save 
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to  themselves.  Gregson  wrote  "  Gimcrackiana,"  in  which  he 
girded  humourously  and  satirically  at  his  fellow-townsmen  of 
the  Manchester  of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  in  verse,  much 
in  the  style  of  Anstey,  of  "  Bath  Guide  "  fame.  His  "  Code  of 
Common  Sense  "  was  another  of  his  efforts,  wherein  he  arranged 
a  selection  of  words  in  alphabetical  order,  and  tacked  to  them 
definitions,  and  illustrative  extracts  from  books,  for  the  most 
part  of  a  humorous  and  satirical  description.  An  idea  of  his 
notions  of  wit  and  edification  may  be  derived  from  the  follow- 
ing specimen  or  two:  — 

Advice. — Almost  the  only  commodity  which  the  world 
refuses  to  receive,  although  it  may  be  had  gratis,  with  an 
allowance  to  those  who  take  a  quantity. 

Alderman.  A  ventri- potential  citizen  into  whose  Mediter- 
ranean mouth  good  things  are  perpetually  flowing,  although 
none  come  out. 

Critic. — One  who  is  incapable  of  writing  books,  and  there- 
fore contents  himself  with  condemning  those  of  others. 

Ring. — A  circular  link,  put  upon  the  snout  of  swine  and 
upon  the  fingers  of  women,  to  hold  them  both  in  subjection. 
Gregson  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  a  failure  in  business 
and  in  life,  but  he  has  left  a  few  things  which  throw  a  gleam  of 
whimsical   light  on   a   portion   of   Manchester's  history,    and, 
therefore,  deserves  our  gratitude  and  our  remembrance. 

Mr.  ABRAHAM  STANSFIBLD  read  the  principal  paper,  entitled 
"Henry  Kirke  White:  In  Memoriam." 

HENRY    KIRKE   WHITE. 

A  few  short  years,  and  who  will  think  of  Henry  ? 

I  shall  die 

As  dies  a  stranger  in  the  crowded  streets 
Of  busy  London;  some  short  bustle's  caused, 
A  few  inquirers,  and  the  crowd  close  in 
And  all's  forgotten. 

These  touching  words  serve  as  keynote  to  the  character  and 
genius  of  Henry  Kirke  White,  whose  life,  without  involving 
penury  or  actual  physical  hardship,  may  be  said  to  have  been 
a  tragedy  throughout ;  but  a  tragedy  which  was  not  prolonged, 
for  he  died  in  his  twenty-second  year.  They  express  a  deep 
craving  and  yearning  for  posthumous  fame;  truly  a  noble 
ambition,  but  one  whose  too  ardent  pursuit  undoubtedly 
shortened  the  poet's  life,  which  under  no  circumstances  could 
have  been  an  extended  one.  Indeed,  from  the  first,  White 
would  seem  to  have  had  a  premonition  of  his  early  doom ; 
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witness  that  weird  composition  entitled  the  "  Dance  of  the 
Consumptives,"  and  many  other  pieces  equally  sombre,  written 
by  him  when  little  more  than  a  child.  And  throughout  his 
writings,  many  as  they  were  considering  his  brief  career,  the 
melancholy  cadence  prevails ;  while  in  his  poems  he  runs 
through  the  whole  gamut  of  sadness  and  woe.  Truly,  Melancholy 
had  marked  this  young  poet  for  her  own  from  the  first;  his 
favourite  poem  was  Warton's  "  Melancholy,"  he  even  styles  his 
prose-essays  "  Melancholy  Hours,"  while  "  Disappointment," 
"  Despair,"  and  "  Death  "  are  his  constant  themes. 

The  lines  quoted  at  the  outset  came  mournfully  to  my  mind 
as  lately,  on  a  still  afternoon  of  this  glorious  autumn,  I 
sauntered  by  the  banks  of  White's  beloved  Trent,  and  through 
the  quaint  little  village  of  Wilford,  in  whose  peaceful  church- 
yard, adjoining  the  river,  the  poet  expressed  a  yearning  desire 
to  be  buried:  — 

Here  would  I  wish  to  sleep.     This  is  the  spot 
Which  I  have  long  marked  out  to  lay  my  bones  in ; 
Tired  out  and  wearied  with  the  riotous  world, 
Beneath  this  yew  I  would  be  sepulchred. 

"  Tired  out  and  wearied  "  at  the  age  of  twenty — 0  the  pity  of 
it  1  He  sleeps  by  the  banks  of  the  Cam.  But  although  it  is  not 
unmeet  that  a  youth  of  such  brilliant  promise  in  science  as  in 
literature  should  rest  within  the  shadow  of  a  stately  fane,  in  a 
great  seat  of  learning,  yet  many  a  sympathetic  soul,  familiar 
with  his  writings,  would  fain  have  taken  a  mournful  pleasure 
in  fulfilling  the  poet's  wish:  — 

Yet  may  not  undistinguished  be  my  grave, 
But  there  at  eve  may  some  congenial  soul 
Duly  resort,  and  shed  a  pious  tear — 
The  good  man's  benison,  no  more  I  ask. 

Let  the  gentle  spirit  of  Kirke  White,  wheresoever  it  may  abide, 
find  solace  in  the  fact  that,  although  a  century  has  elapsed  since 
this  yearning  was  uttered,  there  are  still  "  congenial  souls  " 
walking  this  earth  who  "  think  of  Henry !  "  Nor  is  it  likely, 
in  view  of  Byron's  tribute  to  this  most  versatile  genius,  that  his 
name  will  ever  perish — the  greater  will  bear  the  lesser  poet  with 
him  down  to  posterity,  in  a  conjunction  honourable  to  both. 
So  White's  yearning  after  posthumous  fame  is  realized  after 
all ;  the  world  at  large  is  compelled  to  "  think  of  Henry." 

Byron  as  a  Nottinghamshire  neighbour  had  heard  the  details 
of  White's  sad  story,  and  was  profoundly  moved  thereby;  his 
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judgment,  as  well  as  his  instincts,  told  him  of  the  loss  sustained 
by  the  poet's  premature  death:  — 

Unhappy  White !  while  life  was  in  its  spring, 
And  thy  young  Muse  just  waved  her  joyous  wing, 
The  Spoiler  came,  and  all  thy  promise  fair 
Hath  sought  the  grave,  to  sleep  for  ever  there. 
Oh,  what  a  noble  heart  was  here  undone. 
When  Science'  self  destroyed  her  favourite  son ! 
'Twas  thine  own  Genius  gave  the  final  blow, 
And  helped  to  plant  the  wound  that  laid  thee  low. 

The  village  of  Wilford,  on  the  banks  of  the  Trent,  and  a 
couple  of  miles  from  Nottingham,  was  a  favourite  resort  of 
Kirke  White's ;  and  it  cannot  have  greatly  changed  since  the 
poet's  time.  With  its  parish  church  of  respectable  antiquity, 
and  avenue  of  elms  almost  as  old,  and  its  peaceful  God's  acre 
abutting  on  the  river,  it  is  the  typical  English  country  village. 
But  the  elm  trees,  of  which  White  was  so  fond,  have,  since  his 
time,  been  heavily  pollarded.  Adjoining  the  village  green 
there  are  still  to  be  found  quaint  white-washed  cottages,  straw 
thatched,  and  with  those  wonderfully  small  windows  which 
seem  as  if  intended  only  to  make  visible  the  darkness  within. 
Here  and  there,  flanked  by  venerable  trees,  are  a  few  better 
class  houses,  tall  and  genteel,  yet  quaint-looking,  and  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  place.  Wholly  undisturbed,  I  paced  the  quiet 
graveyard,  and  gazed  upon  the  noble  Trent,  whose  placid 
waters  seemed  in  consonance  with  the  scene  and  the  time.  I 
explored  Wilford  Church,  on  whose  plain  walls  it  was 
comforting  to  admirers  of  White  to  find  a  marble  tablet, 
befittingly  chaste,  erected  in  memory  of  the  poet.  It  would 
have  gone  hard,  indeed,  had  there  been  no  visible  object  to 
connect  "  Henry  "  with  the  place  he  loved  so  well ! 

The  young  poet  whom  "  Melancholy  had  marked  her  own  " 
came  into  the  world  with  the  Spring  (March  21,  1785),  but  his 
Muse  is  a  child  of  the  Autumn,  and  by  some  subtle  process  of 
the  mind  I  never  read  Kirke  White  without  snuffing  in,  as  it 
were,  the  scent  of  autumn  woods.  On  the  present  occasion,  the 
fading  season,  the  fading  light,  the  falling  leaves,  the  silent 
stream,  the  evening,  "  quiet  as  a  nun  " — all  seemed  in  unison 
with  the  melancholy  poet,  and  the  mood  of  the  hour.  In  the 
weird  light  which  prevails  between  sunset  and  moonrise  I  passed 
through  Clifton  Grove,  which  gives  its  name  to  White's  chief 
poem.  It  was  one  of  the  poet's  favourite  haunts,  and  is  a 
pleasure  resort  of  which  the  good  folk  of  Nottingham  may  well 
be  proud.  Unfortunately,  many  of  the  trees  are  in  a  state  of 
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decay,  through  age  and  other  causes ;  but  laudable  efforts  are 
being  made  to  supply  their  places  by  the  planting  of  saplings. 
Between  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  as  I  retraced  my  steps  to 
Nottingham,  the  Trent  gleamed  silvery  under  the  light  of  a 
moon  just  rising. 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  22,  1906. — Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER,  Vice- 
President,  was  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  B.  OLDHAM  presented  a  copy  of  his  "  History  of  the 
Lodge  of  Peace,"  and  Mr.  LAURENCE  CLAY  gave  a  copy  of  his 
Cantata  "  Undine,"  with  musical  score  by  Mr.  Granville 
Humphreys. 

Mr.  B.  A.  REDFERN  read  a  short  paper  as  follows: — 

ON    HOLIDAYS. 

If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays 

To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work. — Henry  IV. 

The  change  from  the  word  "  Holy-Day  "  to  that  of  holiday, 
does  not  seem  great  in  spelling  or  sound,  but  it  involves  a 
great  change  of  sense.  In  olden  times  certain  days  of  the  year 
were  set  apart  in  which  to  honour  particular  saints,  and  these 
were  honoured  or  otherwise  according  to  the  degree  of  their 
popularity  in  different  districts,  or  that  of  the  frequency  of 
their  adoption  as  patrons  by  artisans  of  different  crafts,  or  by 
religious  bodies. 

A  holy-day  gradually  became — since  its  proper  observance 
required  abstention  from  work — primarily,  a  day  of  restful 
satisfaction,  and  thanksgiving,  and  eventually,  by  gradual 
evolution  in  the  habits  of  a  people  never  too  reverent,  a  day 
of  festival,  an  occasion  for  joy  and  gaiety,  rather  than  for  the 
display  of  religious  feeling.  In  the  days  of  difficult  locomotion 
the  people  necessarily  spent  their  holy-days  or  holidays  within 
an  easy  distance  of  their  homes,  and  seldom  spent  a  night 
outside  their  native  villages.  Then  the  dwellers  in  rural 
parishes  and  country  towns — that  is,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
community — met  each  other  amidst  their  usual  surroundings, 
under  convenient  circumstances,  and  indulged  in  vigorous  but 
innocent  games  and  sports:  — 

The  young  contending  while  the  old  survey 'd. 
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In  the  early  days  men  and  women  and  children  of  all  ranks 
and  conditions  in  each  community  met,  saw,  and  knew  each 
other  to  the  birth,  or  to  the  increase,  of  their  mutual  respect, 
liking,  and  good  understanding,  and  as  the  sports  referred  to 
were  participated  in  by  all,  in  some  shape  or  other,  according 
to  the  measure  of  their  age,  or  skill,  or  strength,  there  was  more 
widespread  and  general  enjoyment,  and  less  range  for  the 
display  of  vanity,  selfishness,  and  envy  than  we  now  behold  at 
holiday  times. 

And  be  it  remembered  that  the  minds  of  holiday-makers  in 
those  days  were  not  distracted  by  the  troubles  of  travel,  the 
dread  of  possible  disasters  at  distant  homes,  and  that  separation 
from  family  and  friends,  and  other  sources  of  cheerful 
environment,  which  serve  nowadays  to  make  a  martyrdom  out 
of  many  a  "  holiday." 

The  twentieth  century  mind,  looking  back  on  those  days,  is 
apt  to  think  that  the  lives  of  our  forbears,  even  when 
brightened  by  their  occasional  holidays,  were  monotonous  and 
wearisome ;  but  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  they  were  really 
such,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  our  ancestors  had 
better  warrant  for  their  use  of  the  descriptive  phrase  "  Merrie 
England,"  for  the  land  they  lived  in,  than  we  have. 
Generally  speaking,  they  made  a  better  use  of  their  holidays, 
at  all  events,  than  we  do,  for  we  not  only  take  our  pleasures 
sadly,  but  also  badly,  in  this  restless  age.  The  times  are 
changed,  and  we  are  changed  in  them.  The  people  have  now 
the  means  of  transporting  themselves  readily  and  cheaply  to 
what  they  consider,  seem  to  consider,  or  feign  to  consider,  to 
be  more  desirable  places  than  the  neighbourhood  of  their  homes, 
for  recreation ;  and  they  find  it  more  convenient  or  agreeable 
to  stain  the  year's  calendar  with  a  purple  patch  of  more  or 
less  depth  of  colour,  than  to  mark  a  day  or  two  on  it,  here  and 
there,  in  red-letter. 

One  failure  of  the  present  holiday  system  arises  from  the  fact 
that  our  complex  civilisation  seems  to  have  rendered  it 
necessary  that  these  holidays  should  be  taken  by  all  people  alike, 
at  or  about  the  same  time  of  the  year.  Parliamentary  and 
college  vacations  and  school  holidays  arbitrarily  rule  the  dates 
at  which  those  who  are  neither  M.P.'s  nor  scholars  can  take 
holiday  with  the  members  of  their  families,  whilst  those  who 
have  no  families  to  consider,  find  that  the  facilities  for  travel 
or  probabilities  of  meeting  with  the  company  they  desire,  are 
greater  at  that  time  than  any  other.  And  indeed  many 
persons  are  afraid  of  being  discovered  at  home  in  the 
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conventional  holiday  season,  or  wish  to  avoid  the  shame  they 
would  feel  if  at  some  later  date  they  were  asked  where  they 
"  went  to  in  the  autumn,"  and  then  had  to  admit  that  they  had 
not  taken  a  holiday  with  the  rest  of  their  world. 

For  still  the  world  prevail'd,  and  its  dread  laugh 
Which  scarce  the  firm  philosopher  can  scorn. — Thomson. 

That  they,  at  that  time  of  the  year,  find  all  vehicles  of 
locomotion,  and  all  kinds  of  "  accommodation  for  man  and 
beast"  inconveniently  crowded,  uncommonly  costly,  and  that 
they  are  unable  to  get  ordinary  attention  and  service  from 
guards,  porters,  cabmen  and  other  public  servants,  except  by 
lavish  payment,  is  not  sufficient  to  deter  them  from  deliberately 
choosing  it  for  their  longer  journeys  and  travels. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  many  people  who  cannot 
take  their  holidays  at  any  other  season,  but  the  great  majority 
of  those  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  are  not  in  this 
category,  and  would  probably  find  it  more  convenient,  salutary, 
and  economical  if  they  chose  other  times  than  two  months 
of  autumn  for  their  absences  from  home. 

Following  the  example  of  their  better-placed  fellows,  holiday- 
makers  of  the  artizan  and  even  labouring  classes  crowd  together 
in  the  autumn  at  places  where  not  only  the  luxuries,  but  also 
the  necessities,  of  life  are  dear  and  scarce,  and  where  they  are 
freed  from  the  restraints  which  the  presence  of  relatives,  friends, 
and  neighbours  would  have  upon  them,  and  so  often  indulge  in 
excesses,  many  temptations  to  which  are  afforded  them  in  their 
favourite  haunts.  As  a  result  they  frequently  return  from  a 
so-called  holiday  morally,  physically,  and  pecuniarily  wrecked. 
There  are  even  people  of  the  middle  classes  of  more  than 
ordinary  intelligence  who  strain  their  resources  of  physique, 
philosophy,  and  pocket  in  striving  to  outdo — or  go  further 
than — others  with  greater  possessions  of  these  resources. 

In  many  cases  holidays  are  now  undertaken,  the  chief  object 
of  which  is  that  they  may  be  boasted  of  afterwards,  and  with 
this  end  in  view  many  persons  who  would  be  happier  at  places 
like  Arnside,  or  Delamere,  find  themselves  at  Amsterdam,  or 
Damascus,  much  to  their  discomfort,  and  to  the  depletion  of 
their  pockets.  And  of  this  class  of  holiday-makers  there  are 
some  who  would  die  of  shame,  if  compelled  to  admit  that  they 
had  only  gone  to  Bath,  when  "Mrs.  Grundy  and  suite"  had 
been  able  to  go  to  Jericho. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  prevailing  practice 
of  holiday-making  at  the  same  time  as  everybody  else,  but  there 
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is  still  less  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  crowded  dwellers  in  large 
towns  still  further  crowding  together  in  other  large  towns  at 
a  particular — and  that  the  hottest — time  of  the  year. 
Incontestably  much  more  benefit  would  result  from  a  visit  to  a 
little-frequented  seaside  or  rural  retreat  for  the  elders,  or  from 
an  easy  walking  or  cycling  tour  in  some  picturesque  district 
for  the  youngsters,  than  by  the  morning  dawdle,  or  ride,  in  a 
hired  landau,  or  motor  car  along  a  crowded  promenade, — and 
the  evening  dissipations  of  Rotundas,  Towers  and  Palaces. 

In  other  cases  the  so-called  holidays  are  merely  long-sought 
opportunities  for  vulgar  display,  or  the  satisfaction  of 
personal  vanity.  People  with  incomes  ranging  from  £100  to 
,£150  per  annum  will  for  a  few  days  live  at  the  rate  of  £500, 
indulging  themselves  in  licences  and  luxuries  which  give  them 
no  real  present  enjoyment,  and  make  them  dissatisfied  with 
the  salutary  restraints  of  their  ordinary  lives  in  the  future. 

The  substantial  advantages  to  be  sought  by  the  holiday-taker 
are  rest  from  labour,  freedom  from  worry,  absence  of  all  strong 
excitement,  and  also  the  pleasant  and  salutary  stimulation  of 
the  mind  which  comes  from  being  surrounded  by  novel  objects 
of  beauty  and  interest.  But  holidays  are  mostly  carried  out 
in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement,  and  the  stimulus  is  almost 
solely,  in  these  cases,  that  of  the  lower  tastes  and  passions. 
And  indeed  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  consider  that  a 
holiday  should  be  what  Dryden  calls:  — 

A  very  merry,  dancing,  drinking, 
Laughing,  quaffing  and  unthinking  time. 

in  which  they  should  paint  the  town  red,  or  at  least  give  it  a 
rose-pink  tinge,  and  if  they  are  unable  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
gramme of  this  kind,  that  it  will  at  least  add  to  their 
consequence  if  they  boast  that  they  have  done  so.  Edwin 
Waugh  said  of  a  certain  celebrated  watering  place  that  it  was 
a  favourite  resort  for  "  folk  who  didn't  want  change  of  air 
so  much  as  change  of  drinks,"  and  there  is  no  doubt  he  had 
considerable  warrant  for  the  statement. 

Undoubtedly,  when  easily  practicable,  a  change  of  scene,  and 
that  as  complete  as  possible,  is  desirable  for  our  playtime  in 
these  days  of  stress  and  worry,  and  this  would  in  the  natural 
course  bring  about  other  kinds  of  change  necessary  for  a  fully 
satisfactory  holiday,  but  a  change  in  the  rate  and  general 
style  of  living  is,  to  say  the  least,  undesirable.  For  instance, 
nothing  is  more  fatal  to  the  success  of  a  holiday,  than  for  people 
who  conduct  themselves  with  common  sense  at  home,  to  affect  on 
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their  travels  to  be  of  higher  class  or  rank  than  that  to  which 
they  really  belong.  Such  people  have  not  realised  that  we 
should  on  changing  our  skies  still  remain  the  same  men  and 
women,  acting  just  as  we  should  if  we  were  still  surrounded  by 
people  who  knew  all  about  us.  That  is  the  only  mental 
atmosphere  in  which  it  is  possible  to  draw  easy  breaths  of 
enjoyment,  and  move  about  freely  in  our  playtime.  And  again 
many  a  holiday  has  not  served  its  proper  purpose  for  want  of 
a  little  consideration,  and  the  taking  of  a  little  trouble 
beforehand.  Indeed  this  trouble  may  be  made  an  added 
pleasure,  for  there  is  often  as  much  delight  in  preparation  for, 
or  anticipation  of  a  holiday,  as  in  its  retrospection.  All  other 
things  being  equal,  the  amount  of  pleasure  and  profit  from  a 
holiday  is  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  care  bestowed  on  its 
programme  in  advance.  Failing  this  preparation,  intending 
travellers  are  driven,  sometimes  at  the  last  moment,  to  decide 
upon  some  unsuitable  place,  some  resort  of  the  destitute,  to 
which  there  are  largely  advertised  cheap  trips,  where 
apartments — of  a  sort — are  easily  obtainable,  and  the 
topography  of  which  they  have  known  from  childhood. 

And  here  let  me  make  a  suggestion  or  two  on  minor  matters, 
which  have  much  to  do  with  the  enjoyment  or  otherwise  of  a 
holiday: — (1)  That  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  any  special 
trouble  or  be  at  any  expense  in  the  matter  of  dress  for  it. 
The  ordinary — possibly  already  well-worn — clothing  to  which 
one  is  accustomed,  is  good  enough  and  suitable  enough  for  any 
holiday  place  or  occupation.  The  Norfolk  jackets  and 
knickerbockers  which  ornament  the  manly  forms  of  so  many 
city  bred  men  who  are  "  roughing  it "  at  (say)  Cheltenham  or 
Southport,  are  not  indispensable,  motor  caps  and  veilsi  are  not 
needed  for  a  stroll  along  the  beach,  and  one  can  do  without 
a  yachting  costume  even  on  the  Marine  Lake  at  Rhyl. 
(2)  The  true  holiday-maker  need  not  be  greatly  concerned  as  to 
wherewithal  he  shall  be  fed  on  these  occasions  of  festivity. 
Many  much  more  filling  and  abiding  pleasures  will  be  missed, 
if  elaborate  arrangements  for  luxurious  feeding  and  accommo- 
dation take  up  one's  time  and  attention.  The  greatest  delights 
of  a  holiday  are  frequently  those  which  have  been  experienced 
among  little  inconveniences  and  difficulties,  and  the  writer's 
own  experience  is,  that  some  of  the  happiest  days  of  his  life 
have  been  spent  in  places  where  he  was  dependent  on  his  own 
portable  commissariat  for  food,  and  even  on  occasion — when 
the  wayside  spring  or  inn  was  unavailable — for  liquid 
refreshment  also.  (3)  But  above  all  one's  holiday  suit  should 
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be  cut  according  to  one's  cloth.  Many  a  man  who,  with  his 
family,  would,  from  his  limited  income,  and,  let  us  say, 
undeveloped  tastes,  be  better  suited  with  an  inexpensive  day 
now  and  then  in  exploring  the  country  near  his  and  their 
home,  sleeping  in  that  home  each  night,  has  made  himself  and 
them  over-excited  and  miserable  by  a  week's  outing  to 
Scotland  or  the  "  Continong,"  where  they  found  themselves 
equally  in  a  strange  land  amongst  folks  to  "  the  manor  born," 
the  sight  of  whose  indulgence  in  luxuries — not  necessarily 
pleasures — only  produced  in  them  envy,  or  dissatisfaction  with 
their  lot,  or  induced  them  to  spend  money  to  such  an  extent, 
as  to  leave  themselves  bare  even  of  necessities  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year. 

One  of  the  happiest  and  most  amiable  men  of  the  writer's 
acquaintance  never  slept  a  night  away  from  home  until  he 
was  over  sixty  years  of  age,  and  he  attributed  much  of  his  good 
health  and  contentment  to  that  fact.  But  he  was  always  ready 
for  a  holiday,  never  neglected  his  work,  and  enjoyed  both 
thoroughly.  In  an  age  of  feverish  haste  and  restlessness,  he 
was  an  object  lesson  of  serenity  and  sanity  because  he  had  no 
worries  as  to  his  bed  and  board,  could 

Hie  him  home  at  evening's  close 
To  sweet  repast  and  calm  repose. 

and  (as  he  said)  had  no  temptations  to  go  beyond  his  income, 
such  as  they  saw  some  of  his  neighbours  succumb  to,  after  what 
they  called  a  holiday. 

Well,  there  is  much  reasonableness  in  this  point  of  view  for 
ordinary  citizens,  but  there  are,  and  should  be,  more  adven- 
turous spirits  who  would  neither  be  satisfied  nor  benefited  with 
a  programme  of  this  kind.  But  whether  they  project  excursions, 
temporary  settlements,  tours,  or  travels,  all  holiday-makers 
should  at  least  bring  to  bear  upon  their  consideration,  and  their 
carrying  out,  that  full  common  sense  and  discretion  whch  they 
exercise  in  the  conduct  of  their  business  affairs,  and  then,  and 
then  only,  might  reasonably  expect  to  obtain  the  best  results 
from  their  holidays. 

Mr.  S.  BRADBURY  contributed  a  humorous  "  French  Idyll "  in 
verse,  which  was  read  by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox. 

Mr.  ERNEST  FLETCHER  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  The 
Ancient  Ballads  of  Spain." 
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MONDAY,  OCTOBER  29,  1906. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
GBO.  MILNER. 

"  JERUSALEM  WHALET." 

The  Rev.  G.  A.  PAYNE  read  a  short  paper  entitled  "  Jerusalem 
Whaley."  Some  time  ago  Sir  Edward  Sullivan  acquired  two 
handsome  volumes  of  manuscript  in  a  London  auction  room. 
These  contained  the  "  Memoirs "  of  Thomas,  or  "  Buck " 
Whaley.  Sir  Edward,  finding  them  surprisingly  curious  and 
interesting,  has  edited  the  manuscript,  and  the  work  has 
recently  been  published  in  an  entertaining  and  well  illustrated 
volume.  Whaley  was  an  Irish  gentleman  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  who  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  as  he  himself  says, 
"  dissipated  a  fortune  of  nearly  £400,000,  and  contracted  debts 
to  the  amount  of  £30,000  more  without  ever  purchasing  or 
acquiring  contentment  or  one  hour's  true  happiness."  Having 
ruined  his  fortune  and  his  constitution  he  died  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-four  at  Knuteford,  while  on  his  way  to  Liverpool,  and 
was  buried  in  the  parish  churchyard  there.  One  of  his 
escapades  was  the  bet  that  he  could  make  a  journey  to 
Jerusalem  and  back  within  two  years.  He  won  the  wager, 
wrote  an  account  of  what  he  saw  and  did  during  the  trip, 
and  this,  together  with  his  memoirs,  now  makes  informing  and 
most  excellent  reading. 

Mr.  W.  E.  A.  AXON  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  Divination 
by  Books." 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  5,  1906. — Mr.  GEO.  MILNER  occupied  the 
chair. 

REVIEW    NIGHT. 

Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER  opened  the  proceedings  with  a  paper 
entitled  "  A  Wayside  Well." 

Mr.  TINSLEY  PRATT  followed  with  two  ballads,  "  Olaf  the 
Viking  "  and  "  Captain  Bassett." 

Mr.  G.  F.  GADD  read  this  short  and  humorous  paper :  — 

SOME    STAGE    CONTRETEMPS. 

In  the  days  when  "  Bully  Bottom "  and  his  comrades 
presented  the  "  Most  Lamentable  Comedy "  of  Pyramus  and 
Thisbe,  imagination  painted  the  scenery  and  provided  most  of 
the  properties.  There  were  then  no  "  realistic "  effects  to 
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burlesque  reality,  no  elaborate  settings  to  display  artistic 
incongruity,  no  wonderful  mechanical  devices  to  become 
obstinate  and  disobliging  at  critical  moments.  But  that  is  a 
long  time  ago,  and  the  simplicity  of  Shakespeare's  day  now 
has  its  antithesis,  in  the  gorgeous  productions  with  which 
theatrical  caterers  tickle  our  epicurean  fancies.  Stage 
management  to-day  is,  in  fact,  a  big  business,  so  much  so  that- 
absolute  perfection  therein  is  well-nigh  impossible  of  attain- 
ment, and,  in  the  case  of  travelling  companies,  is  not  to  be 
looked  for ;  but  it  is  a  curious  historical  fact  that  the  details 
which  are  overlooked  in  the  bustle  of  a  stage  production,  or 
are  neglected  in  the  scheme  of  a  stage  manager,  are,  in  the 
main,  such  as  obtrude  themselves  aggressively  upon  the  attention 
of  an  audience. 

This  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
minor  theatres  or  itinerant  shows.  It  is  to  be  found  wherever 
the  footlights  cast  their  transfiguring  glow.  Even  during  the 
London  opera  season  the  failing  has  been  known  to  produce 
that  inopportune  hilarity  and  unbridled  profanity  which  are 
its  chief  products  before  and  behind  the  curtain  respectively. 
The  shade  of  Richard  Wagner,  not  to  mention  less  exacting 
authorities,  must  suffer  grievously,  at  times,  when  the  perversity 
of  the  inanimate  threatens  a  masterpiece  with  artistic 
destruction.  In  the  music-drama  "  Siegfried,"  for  example, 
there  are  several  unquiet  moments  due  to  this  cause.  The 
young  hero  has  succeeded,  after  a  whirl  of  music-laden 
excitement,  in  re-forging  the  magic  sword  "  Needful."  It 
remains  to  test  its  supernatural  powers,  and,  according  to  the 
stage  direction,  this  is  done  by  a  mighty  stroke  which  splits  the 
smith's  anvil  in  twain.  But  rarely  indeed  does  that  anvil  fail 
to  operate  prematurely,  with  much  more  suggestion  of 
miraculous  power  than  the  composer-author  intended  or  the 
situation  warrants.  Not  less  disconcerting  is  the  too 
appropriate  sluggishness  of  the  huge  dragon  Fafner,  at  a  later 
stage  of  the  same  drama.  This  ponderous  creature,  which,  one 
would  think,  might  be  made  more  locomotive,  as  a  hollow 
construction  of  canvas  and  wood,  can,  as  a  rule,  neither  be 
persuaded  to  come  frankly  forward,  nor,  after  jerkily  yielding 
to  compulsion,  induced  to  modestly  retire. 

The  better  known  "  Lohengrin  "  and  "  Tannhauser  "  have 
furnished  flagrant  instances  in  support  of  the  present  indict- 
ment. It  is  not  at  all  easy  to  comprehend  why  the  dignity 
and  impressiveness  of  Lohengrin's  miraculous  appearance  at 
Brabant  should  be  converted  into  sheer  absurdity,  as  it 
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frequently  is,  by  the  employment  of  a  ridiculous  swan,  very 
remotely  resembling  the  familiar  species,  and  troubled  with  a 
decided  kink  in  its  stiff  neck.  Nor  is  it  quite  clear  why 
competitors  in  the  great  tournament  of  song  in  "  Tannhauser  " 
should  be  permitted,  or  compelled,  to  enter  the  list  equipped 
with  instruments  obviously  quite  unsuited  to  their  ostensible 
purpose.  It  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  suggested  that  a  stage 
minstrel  should  be  actually  master  of  his  supposed  art,  or  be 
provided  with  effective  means  to  display  it,  but  it  may  be 
mildly  assumed  that  the  innocent  delusion  necessary  to  be 
conveyed,  with  the  assistance  of  a  performer  in  the  orchestra,  is 
really  not  enhanced  when  the  actor  manipulates,  however 
rythmically,  a  mock  harp  having  strings  inclined  rather 
towards  festooning  than  high  tension. 

The  older  style  of  drama  has  been  especially  prolific  in 
unrehearsed  and  undesired  effects,  and  melodrama  in  particular 
contributes  to  the  list. 

The  writer  calls  to  mind  a  few  contretemps  which  have  been 
noted  at  various  small  towns,  where  their  presence  is  certainly 
less  startling  than  in  more  imposing  situations. 

Observant  persons  cannot  have  failed  to  see  those  extra- 
ordinary posters  which  depict  persecuted  heroines  in  dire  peril 
from  various  weird  engines,  dimly  resembling  road  rollers, 
circular  saws,  or  steam  hammers,  or  from  complicated 
machinery  (chiefly  cog-wheels)  hung  together  in  a  manner 
certainly  calculated  to  freeze  the  blood  of  the  mere  mechanic. 
Still  more  weird  and  mysterious  is  the  actual  apparatus  upon 
the  stage.  This,  perhaps,  may  be  pardoned,  in  cases  where  the 
property  artist  is  called  upon  to  represent  mechanism  of  a 
character  rarely  seen  outside  the  workshop,  but  criticism  is 
deservedly  more  severe  when  the  familiar  locomotive  receives 
tortuous  expression,  as  not  infrequently  happens.  The 
locomotive  in  melodrama  is  not  happily  placed,  any  more  than 
it  is  happily  represented.  Truth  to  tell,  the  proverbial  bull 
in  the  china  shop  was  not  more  inappropriately  situated,  and  a 
single  instance  may  be  cited  to  support  the  assertion:  — 
It  was  on  the  Underground  Railway:  the  light  was  dim,  but, 
in  the  circumstances,  mysterious  in  its  origin.  A  girl,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  was  placed  across  the  metals.  The  distant  noise 
of  an  approaching  train  stretched  the  nerves  of  the  audience 
almost  to  breaking  point.  All  seemed  lost,  when  a  large  stone 
in  the  tunnel  wall  was  dislodged,  and  fell  softly — too  softly — to 
the  ground.  Another  and  yet  another  stone  followed,  in 
remarkably  quick  succession :  the  hero  appeared :  the  ever- 
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increasing  noise  grew  deafening:  there  was  a  shrill  whistle — 
unaccountably  detached  from  the  direction  of  the  train — a 
rush  on  the  part  of  the  rescuer,  and  in  the  very  nick  of  time  the 
girl's  motionless  form  was  dragged  out  of  harm's  way  as  a 
tubby  engine,  with  impossible  works,  entered  with  a  slow, 
wavering  movement,  then  collided  with  a  wing,  and  fell  over, 
disclosing  to  the  convulsed  audience  a  deplorable  superficiality 
of  construction. 

Most  playgoers  will  agree  that  the  effect  of  a  cheerful  domestic 
interior  must  be  sadly  marred  by  the  omission  of  the  usual 
backing  from  an  otherwise  irreproachable  firegrate.  The 
occasional  glimpse  of  a  casual  pair  of  human  legs  in  a 
situation  ordinarily  allotted  to  the  chimney  flue  is  apt  to  prove 
detrimental  to  the  artistic  "  atmosphere,"  more  especially  if  a 
brisk  fire  be  burning  at  the  time.  Yet  this  is  no  mere  effort 
of  the  imagination. 

Much  more  familiar  is  the  appearance  of  the  common  kitchen 
chair,  doing  important  duty,  at  the  summit  of  a  cloth  covered 
dai's,  as  the  imperial  throne  of  a  mighty  autocrat ;  but  such 
devices  as  this  are  due  less  to  culpable  mis-management  than  to 
necessitous  circumstances  too  often  found  in  histrionic  circles. 

Scenery  has  a  vicious  habit  of  sticking  at  critical  moments, 
and  even  the  curtain,  quietly  disposed  on  most  occasions,  is  at 
times  guilty  of  insubordination.  But  not  often  does  this  latter 
piece  of  stage  equipment  so  completely  disturb  the  gravity  of  a 
situation  as  on  one  well- remembered  evening,  when  the  "  rag  " 
rose  on  what  should  have  been  a  solicitor's  well-appointed  office. 
A  baize  covered  table,  carrying  a  goodly  assortment  of  legal- 
looking  documents,  pens,  ink,  and  other  appropriate 
paraphernalia,  was,  unfortunately,  placed  too  near  to  the  front 
of  the  stage,  and  a  corner  of  the  baize  somehow  became 
involved  with  the  rapidly  rising  roller  of  the  curtain.  The 
consternation  of  the  management,  and  the  delight  of  the 
"  house "  were  perhaps  equally  intense  as  the  green  cloth, 
during  its  aerial  flight-,  belched  forth  a  copious  shower  of 
paper  and  professional  implements,  leaving  behind  a  crude 
construction  of  timber  far  better  fitted  to  stock  a  wood  cellar 
than  to  be  employed  as  desk  in  a  solicitor's  sanctum. 

It  will  be  seen  that  certain  of  the  foregoing  reminiscences 
were  simply  the  outcome  of  pure  accident,  which  will  happen 
in  the  best- regulated  theatres,  while  the  remainder  might  have 
been  avoided  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  care.  On  the  stage 
minute  details  cannot  always  command  the  attention  they 
deserve,  nor  is  it  necessary  in  the  interests  of  art  that  every 
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unconsidered  trifle  in  nature  be  reproduced  with  photographic 
accuracy.  But  such  neglect  as  offends  the  sense  of  proportion, 
and  turns  serious  matters  into  ridicule,  should  be  avoided  at 
any  cost,  for  it  is  an  ugly  blemish  upon  the  shining  surface  of 
the  Mirror  which  the  stage  holds  up  before  all  the  world. 

Mr.  LAURENCE  CLAY  read  a  short  paper  entitled  "  A  Literary 
Ghost,"  in  which  he  related,  in  the  guise  of  a  Christmas  Eve 
experience,  a  visitation  from  the  ghost  of  Charles  Lamb  which 
favoured  him  with  a  long  and  characteristic  chat. 

Mr.  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING  exhibited  some  literary  curiosities, 
among  them  being  a  book  which  had  once  belonged  to  Charles 
Reade,  the  novelist,  and  in  which  the  friend  to  whom  Reade 
had  presented  it  had  inserted  a  manuscript  preface  which 
throws  a  new  light  on  the  novelist's  character  displaying  him  as 
a  reverent  student  of  the  Bible.  Mr.  Newbigging  also  contri- 
buted the  following  humorous  ballad:  — 

THE    TWO    NUNS. 

A  parson,  much  to  ritualism  given, 
Was  strict  in  all  the  tenets  of  his  class ; 
In  genuflections,  candles,  incense  even, 
Their  close  observance  none  could  him  surpass. 
To  those  of  his  parishioners  like-minded, 
He  was  a  paragon  of  excellence  indeed ; 
To  the  major  portion  of  his  flock,  less  blinded, 
Such  gewgaws  were  the  spawn  of  devil's  breed. 
And  so  in  all  the  parish  and  its  precincts 
Dissension  raged,  arid  angry  passions  spread : 
There  never  were  such  bitter  feelings,  methinks, 
Before  or  since,  as  these  contentions  bred. 

Just  when  the  strife  had  reached  its  highest  tension, 

A  spinster  on  his  Reverence  made  a  call, — 

She  of  his  flock  was,  and,  I  needs  must  mention, 

A  strong  opponent  of  his  ritual. 

She  used  persuasion  and  expostulations, 

Gave  warnings  many  of  what  might  ensue 

If  he  persisted  in  his  innovations 

Papistical.     But,  all  in  vain,  "  Pooh-pooh  " 

The  parson  made  reply.     And,  so,  indignant, 

The  lady  took  her  leave. 
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He  called  her  back, 

And  said  in  silken  undertones  benignant, — 
"  Madam,  I  ought  to  tell  you,  though,  alack ! 
"  I  fear  again  in  this  you  will  discern 
"  Conduct  opprobrious  in  your  pastor  dear ; 
"  But    tell  I  must,  lest,  second-hand,  you  learn 
"  The  fact,  and  so  have  righteous  cause  to  fear 
"  A  lack  of  candour  on  my  part.     To-morrow 
"  I  have  arranged  for  Two  Nuns  to  be  brought 
"  Down  to  the  vicarage — I  note  with  sorrow, 
"  That  you  again  with  anger  are  bestraught ! 
"  But,  surely  now,  in  this  there's  little  sin, 
"  They  are  as  meek  and  pleasant  as  can  be. 
"  After  a  time,  when  they've  accustomed  been 
"  To  their  new  home,  I'll  let  them  wander  free 
"  About  the  village." 

"  Gracious,  Sir.     Good  heaven  ! 
"  What  mean  you  1    Nuns  ! — You  said  tw-tw-two  Nuns  !" 

"  I  said  two  nuns — two  nuns,  I  said,  not  seven — 

"  Again  you  turn  upon  me  all  your  guns ! 

"  You  have  the  fact,  but  do  not  in  a  flurry 

"  Let  all  the  parish  know.     So  now  good  day." 

The  visitor,  astounded,  in  a  hurry, 
And  full  of  courage — eager  for  a  fray — 
Hastened  to  spread  the  news  in  every  quarter — 

"  TWO   NUNS  ARE   COMING   TO   THE  VlCARAGE  !  " 

And  every  one  that  listened  had  a  sorter 

Fit,  that  struck  them  dumb — both  youth  and  age. 

What's  to  be  done  1     'Twas  time  to  take  some  action 
To  ward  this  scandal  from  the  commonweal ; 
Candles  and  incense  might  beget  a  faction, 
But  against  Nuns  all  were  agreed,  with  zeal. 
Wardens  and  sidesmen  met  in  conclave,  and,  irate, 
They  formed  a  deputation  to  at  once 
Wait  on  the  vicar,  and  expostulate 
With  him  upon  the  question  of  the  Nuns. 

The  vicar  bade  them  welcome  to  his  study, 
And  trusted  nothing  serious  brought  them  there 
On  night  so  wet  and  stormy,  dark  and  muddy — 
And  beamed  upon  them  from  his  easy  chair. 
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The  elder  warden,  first,  he  had  his  say — 

"  Is  this  a  true  report — or  is  it  spite, — 

"  That  two  live  Nuns  are  come,  or  on  their  way, 

"  To  this  the  vicarage,  at  your  invite?  " 

"  That  two  live  Nuns  are  come,"  replied  the  vicar, 
"Is  true  unquestionable — Well,  what  then ? 
"  Can  any  man  of  sense,  and  free  from  liquor, 
"  Object  to  this  my  hobby — how  and  when 
"I  may  indulge  it?" 

All  the  listeners  stared, 

And  spake  the  people's  warden,  strong  and  wroth : 
"  Hobby,  you  say !     Such  hobbies  should  be  spared, 
"  Not  shared,  by  such  as  don  the  sacred  cloth ; 
"  Leave  Nuns  to  those  who  kneel  before  the  Pope, 
"  Ours  is  the  English,  not  the  Romish,  Church. 
"  'Mong  all  such  mummeries  long  we've  ceased  to  grope, 
"  Leave  thou  them,  else  we  land  you  in  the  lurch." 

"  Ah,  gentlemen  !     Clear  victims  of  a  dame, 
"  'Tis  all  a  misconception,  now  I  note: 
"  These  Nuns  are  merely  pigeons  of  that  name, 
"  And  they've  arrived  to  grace  my  pigeon-cote  I  " 

The  deputation  grinned,  nor  made  remark, 
And  seized  their  hate,  and  hastened  from  the  study : 
"  Good  evening,  Vicar,"  sounded  through  the  dark, 
"  Good  evening,  Sirs,  and  'ware  the  side  that's  muddy." 

Mr.  GBO.  MILNER  contributed  a  descriptive  sketch  of  "  The 
Characteristics  of  Yorkshire  Moorland  scenery." 

Mr.  J.  E.  CRAVEN  followed  with  this  short  paper  on 


DEFINITIONS. 

To  give  an  accurate  Definition  is  often  very  difficult. 

A  definition  usually  tries  to  embrace  in  a  short  sentence  a 
description  of  what  is  wide,  varied  and  irregular.  Some 
scholars  have  tried  to  lay  down  rules  for  conjugation  of  Latin 
verbs, — but  I  used  to  think  there  were  more  outside  the  rules 
than  within. 

Language  was  formed  before  Grammars  were  made,  unless 
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it  be  Esperanto, — where  doubtless  the  rules  were  made  first  and 
then  the  language  fitted  to  it. 

Definitions  have  some  of  the  same  difficulties  as  grammatical 
rules.  We  can  describe  some  of  the  common  characteristics, 
but  there  are  often  others  that  cannot  be  embraced  by  the 
attempted  definition.  Educational  friends  would  say  that 
what  was  within  the  definition  was  undenominational,  and 
what  was  without  was  denominational. 

There  is  generally  a  deal  of  the  denominational  about  a 
definition.  Sometimes  the  definition  is  bad  ab  initio  and 
incorrect. 

It  may  be  said  in  justification  of  a  definition  that  the  greater 
includes  the  less.  That  is  just  the  sort  of  quibble  a  definition 
usually  requires.  A  meaning  is  often  illustrated  by  different 
examples  of  use,  especially  of  words.  Some  of  these  illustra- 
tions are  amusing.  I  turned  to  the  Dialect  Dictionary  the 
other  day,  and  saw  that  the  word  arsewards  was  defined,  and 
then  an  example  of  its  use  given  as  follows  :  — 

An  early  Methodist  Preacher  said  "  I  would  as  soon  expect 
a  swine  to  go  arsewards  up  a  tree  and  whistle  like  a  throstle 
as  a  rich  man  to  get  to  Heaven." 

We  get  into  difficulties  when  we  try  to  define  Music,  Art  or 
Poetry,  in  a  line.  Poetry  has  been  defined  by  a  high  authority 
as  "  Emotion  remembered  in  tranquillity."  And  this  has  been 
approved  and  adopted  by  some  distinguished  members  of  this 
Club. 

I  think  the  definition  is  wrong,  untrue,  and  misleading,  and 
I  must  give  my  reasons. 

1.  It  says  that  remembered  Emotion  is  Poetry,  if  you  are 
tranquil  when  you  remember  it.  If  Emotion  remembered  in 
tranquillity  is  Poetry,  remembrance  of  Emotion  in  tran- 
quillity is  Poetry. 

Every  sane  Man  has  had  his  emotion  of  some  kind  or 
other,  and  every  sane  man  must  remember  some  of  his 
emotions,  every  sane  man  can  be  at  times,  tranquil, — 
therefore  every  sane  man  can  be  a  Poet — nay  at  times,  is  a 
real  Poet  according  to  the  definition,  in  spite  of  himself.  I 
thought  Poets  were  born,  not  made,  and  as  scarce  as  meteoric 
stones.  I  have  heard  a  great  authority  in  the  Club  say  that 
we  had  not  a  Poet  on  our  rolls.  Why,  if  you  struck  a  fellow- 
member,  you  would  be  striking  the  sacred  person  of  a  Poet, — 
one  with  an  occasional  fit  of  tranquillity,  and  with  an 
occasional  remembrance  of  some  past  emotion,  but  you  might 
be  laying  the  foundation  for  poetry  at  some  future  time. 
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Why,  this  definition  vulgarises  Poetry,  and  is  enough  to 
make  a  man  vow  never  again  to  waste  his  time  in  writing 
measures,  counting  syllables,  and  decorating  his  line  ends 
with  tintillating  similarity  of  sounds. 

2.  The  definition  says  that  Emotion  remembered  under 
certain  circumstances,  is  Poetry.  It  is  not  necessary  to  write 
it, —  merely  remember  it  yourselves,  that  is  enough.  You 
may  be  full  of  Poetry,  therefore  Poetry,  is  some  internal 
feeling  , — output  is  nothing.  What  have  we  been  doing? 
It  is  this  output  that  we  have  been  mistaking  for  Poetry. 
Take  courage  brethren  !  It  is  not  necessary  you  should  write 
your  Poetry, — perchance  it  is  better  for  everybody,  that  you 
shouldn't.  But  decide  that  for  yourselves,  having  the 
comfort  of  your  friends  and  the  welfare  of  your  country 
benevolently  in  view.  All  the  stock-in-trade  you  require  for 
Poet  is  tranquillity,  a  good  memory  and  at  least  some 
emotional  experience.  What  would  you  think  of  a  person 
who,  feeling  some  emotion  on  viewing  a  beautiful  sunset  or 
an  awful  thunderstorm,  months  afterwards,  in  a  most 
tranquil  mood  remembering  the  scene,  got  an  easel,  canvas 
and  brush,  and  began  daubing.  Why  that  is  fine  Art. — No 
it  is  only  Poetry  ! 

Last  Winter  I  was  bold  enough  to  tell  the  Club  what  my 
father  did  to  me  with  his  slipper,  when  I  was  in  my  night- 
dress. He  produced  considerable  emotion  in  me — I 
remembered  it  and  told  you  years  afterwards  about  it,  most 
tranquilly.  I  gave  it  as  a  light  sketch  of  some  personal 
incidents, — but  I  have  now  found  that  it  was  Poetry. 
Probably  I  shall  ever  remember  that  slipper, — then  I  shall 
ever  be  a  Poet  in  my  tranquil  moments. 
The  mere  remembrance  of  Emotion  in  tranquillity  Poetry ! 

Nonsense. 

Two  people  see  the  thing,  and  are  stirred  with  Emotion,  and 

tranquilly  remember   it.     They  both  write  an   account  of   it. 

One  may  have  great  literary  gifts  and   possess  imagination, 

the  other  may  only  be  able  to  write  like  a  school-boy.     Are  both 

productions  necessarily  Poetry? 

Then   again  the  definition   lands   us   in   another   absurdity. 

This  remembrance, — uttered  or  unexpressed, — must  be  Poetry. 

What  becomes  of  Prose?     Why  Poetry  swallows  it  all. 

All  our  literary  landmarks    are  broken  down, — Poetry  is  but 

some    internal    gripe,    with    tranquillity    as    a    premonitory 

symptom,   and  Prose  can  only  be  written  when  you   are  not 

tranquil,  or  speaking  about  emotions  that  are  not  remembered. 
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Seriously,  is  Emotion  Poetry?  It  may  be  necessary  to  write 
good  Poetry,  but  the  emotion  itself  cannot  be  the  Poetry. 

Then  again,  if  we  accept  this  definition,  what  becomes  of  the 
sudden  inspiration,  which  is  sometimes  seized,  to  write  Poetry. 
What  becomes  of  that  hot,  fiery,  passionate  verse,  written  under 
great  excitement  and  mental  disturbance? 

We  have  works  of  imagination  that  are  admitted  by  common 
consent  to  be  poetry, — which  are  not  remembrance,  but 
momentary  creations  of  the  imaginative  brain. 

For  myself,  I  cannot  accept  the  definition  as  accurate  or 
adequate.  The  author  of  it  could  write  Poetry  better  then  he 
could  define  it. 

Need  we  have  a  definition  ?     Can  we  get  one? 

Why,  Poetry  will  have  to  be  put  under  the  Excise,  who  will 
certify  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  Poet  and  Hall-mark  his 
productions.  If  the  quality  could  be  determined  at  the  same 
time,  like  Electro  Plate,  A,  B,  or  C,  it  would  save  a  lot  of 
delicate  and  tedious  enquiries  in  this  Club. 

With  this  definition  before  us,  we  differ  very  much  on  the 
Poetic  value  of  verse.  Can  that  be  avoided  ?  No  ! 

Is  it  desirable  to  have  a  common  estimate?  I  think  not, — 
until  you  do  away  with  taste,  and  make  mental  operations 
capable  of  the  accurate  measurements  that  Whitworth  applied 
to  mechanics,  we  must  go  on  having  our  favourites,  our 
aversions,  our  dislikes,  and  our  differences  of  opinion. 

Mr.  B.  A.  REDFBRN  contributed  an  entertaining  sketch  as 
follows :  — 

IN    AND    OUT    OF    GAOL. 

We  have  now  almost  forgotten  that  there  was  once  a  Gaol  as 
well  as  a  Zoological  Gardens  in  Hyde  Road.  The  former  was 
completed,  had  occupants  of  varying  abilities  ond  qualities,  for 
varying  periods  of  time,  was  found  to  have  unsafe  foundations, 
was  abandoned  ,  pulled  down,  and  the  site  cleared,  all  within 
the  second  half  of  last  century. 

When  it  had  been  built,  but  was  still  untenanted,  except  by 
a  few  officials,  orders  to  view  the  building  were  obtainable,  and 
a  party  of  the  writer's  relations  and  their  friends,  in  possession 
of  such  an  order,  were  being  shown  round  the  new  prison.  Two 
of  the  party,  a  young  lady  and  her  -fiance,  stepped  into  a  cell, 
and  the  lady's  brother  (one  of  several  "  Uncle  Johns  "  of  the 
writer)  mischievously  pulled-to  the  door.  It  had  a  spring  lock, 
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and  the  couple  were  shut  in,  whilst  Uncle  John  vainly  strove  to 
communicate  with  the  locked-in  lovers. 

The  official  accompanying  the  party  had  not  the  key,  and 
there  was  a  rush  to  the  governor's  house.  The  governor  was  not 
to  be  found,  he  alone  had  the  keys  of  those  cells,  and  the  first 
prisoners  of  the  Gaol,  who  were  not  legally  entitled  to  that 
distinction,  were  only  released  after  a  delay  of  some  hours. 
They  married,  were  a  very  happy  couple  for  some  three  or  four 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  the  wife  died,  and  thence-forward 
the  husband  remained  a,  widower  until  his  death  a  few  years 
ago. 

I  have  been  reminded  of  this  incident  by  a  story  told  me  by 
a  friend,  who  is  a  master  cordwainer  in  the  city,  of  the 
experiences  of  one  of  his  employes  who  had — on  one  occasion, 
at  least — been  an  inmate  of  Hyde  Road  Gaol.  Here  is  my 
friend's  story:  — 

"  I  went  into  the  back  workshop  with  the  newspaper  in  my 
hand,  one  morning,  after  my  breakfast,"  said  he,  "  and  as  Mat 
Devine — you  remember  Mat? — cock-eyed  man — went  on  with 
his  work,  I  said  '  I  see  they're  going  to  pull  Belle  Vue  Gaol 
down,  Matthew.' 

"'Pull  it  down,  is  ut  Gaffer?  Well  it's  bin  sinkin'  sum 
toime,  I'm  towld.  They'll  be  pullin'  it  down,  bekase  they  can't 
pull  it  up,  oi  dar-say.' 

"  '  And  they're  letting  people  into  it  for  threepence  apiece, 
before  it  is  done  away  with"  I  continued. 

"  '  Well,  see  that  now !  But  oi'll  not  throuble  thim,  Gaffer, 
oive  bin  in  ut  meself  for  less,  whin  it  was  a  goin'  concarn,' 
said  Mat. 

"  '  What !    of  your  own  accord  ? '  asked  I. 

"  '  Well  no,  but  oi  was  tuk,  tuk  wrongfully  loike  manny 
others.  But  oi  didn't  come  ouf  o'  me  own  accord.  Shure  ye 
know  that  slop,  in  plain  clo'es,  Johnny  Cullen, — Jack  Ketch 
they  called  'um. — Well  annyhow,  him  an'  another  waster  i'  the 
Foorce — '  Fat  Dan  '  was  his  name — run  me  in  wan  Mundy  for 
expashiatin'  to  Pether  Me.  Evoy,  the  sawyer,  on  the  Land 
Queshtin  opposite  the  '  Gaping  Goose.'  We'd  bin  insoide  the 
'  Goose '  itself,  but  sumthin'  Pether  said,  made  the  landlord 
invoite  us  outside,  and  we  tuk  the  invitashin,  for  rasons  him 
an'  two  other  big  fellies  gev'  us.  Hiven  knows  we  wor  paceable 
anuff,  for  signs  on  ut  naither  of  us  had  a  lastin  mark  to  show 
for  ut  afther,  but  thim  two  blights,  Cullen  an'  Fat  Dan,  come 
up,  an'  interfaced  unsasonably.  Pether  tuk  a  line  for  the 
Market,  but  oi  was  late  in  shtartin'.  Av  oi  aither  had  money, 
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or  sinse,  just  thin,  oi'd  a  stopt,  an'  thrated  thim  av  coorse, 
but  bekase  oi  struve  hard  to  folly  P  ether,  and  put  ahead  an  'um, 
they  gev  me  the  frog's  march  to  Swan  Sthreet  Stashin.  Oi 
faced  Headlum  bowld  the  next  mornin',  but  all  the  saycret  troot' 
an'  informashin  oi  gev  um  from  the  dock  about  the  Foorce 
itself,  an'  me  own  good  charakter,  an'  the  long  proice  uv  '  short 
stuff,'  when  ye  only  had  a  sixpenny  sub.  from  the  gaffer,  an' 
the  loike  o'  that,  was  threwn  away.  Sorra  good  anny  uv  ut ! 
Mr.  Headlum  luk'd  at  me  (quite  moild)  loike  he'd  be  sayin' : 
'  Me  dear  f  rind,  oi  hope  yer  tay  is  agrayable,'  but  what  oi  Jwerd 
'um  say  was :  '  Tin  shillin'  an'  costs,  or  siven  days.'  Oi  asked 
his  koind  lave  to  go  collect  the  money  from  me  frinds  among 
the  '  toffs '  at  Whalley  Range  an'  Didsbury,  but  Jack  Ketch 
towld  me  to  come  down  out  o'  that,  an'  not  make  a  show  uv 
meself/  an'  oi  shtepped  down  to  the  rare,  whoile  we  tuk  a 
dhroive  round  the  city. 

"  '  So  yell  persave  that  whin  oi  wint  into  Belle  Yue  oi  was 
owin'  a  pound  or  so,  but  wait  now,  an  oi'll  tell  yez  how  oi  come 
out  owin'  'em  nothin',  but  with  a  new  hat  an'  free  shillin's  an 
me. 

"  '  Siven  days  afther  oi  wint  in,  a  lot  uv  us  was  loin'd  up,  our 
ould  togs  was  put  down  in  bundles  foreninst  us,  an'  we  was 
tould  to  put  'em  on.  Oi  found  all  moine  right,  till  oi  come 
to  me  hat,  an'  oi  didn't  come  to  ut,  for  sorra  fut  uv  ut  was 
there.  Whin  me  frinds  an'  felly  sufferers  was  all  dhress'd  an' 
ready  waitin'  the  turnkay  says,  says  he :  '  Left  whale,  march,' 
an'  they  all  thramp'd  on  towards  the  gate,  but  the  divil  a  shtep 
oi  shtirr'd.  '  Don't  ye  want  to  lave  here  then,'  says  he.  '  Oi  do 
not,'  says  oi,  '  barrin'  oi  can  go  dacint,  an'  meet  me  frinds  on 
an  aquil  aquolity.  Fiuhere's  me  hatV  'There  isn't  no  hat  i' 
yer  bundle  there,'  he  says.  '  Augh !  oi  can  see  that,'  says  oi, 
'  but  there  was  wan  an  me  head,  whin  oi  come  in  here.'  He 
turned  round,  an'  another  man  says,  whisperin,  to  'um,  that  oi 
-?m.s-  wear  in'  wan  whin  oi  come  in,  an'  that  ut  was  book'd  to  me, 
an'  he'd  go  luk  for  ut,  but  afther  a  bit  he  come  back  without  ut. 

"  '  An'  thin  oi  tould  meself  that  oi  had  'em.  They  brung  the 
head  gaoler  or  turnkay — whativer  he  is, — an'  he  tould  me  they 
couldn't  find  me  hat,  but  oi  must  go  without  ut.  '  Well,  luk 
here,'  says  oi,  '  oi'll  not  lave  the  place  till  oi  get  me  hat.' 
'  But,  man  alive,'  says  he,  '  we  can't  find  yer  hat.'  '  Well,  that's 
your  misfortin',  an'  not  my  fault,'  says  oi.  An'  then  another 
turnkay  says  :  '  Here  !  oi'll  foind  'um  wan  o'  moine,'  he  says,  an' 
away  he  wint. 

"  '  In  the  manetoime  the  other  min  was  standin'  waitiiv  to  be 
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relased,  an'  they  luk'd  as  if  they  could  ait  me  without  a 
pinch  o'  salt.  Afther  a  brafe  intherlude  the  turnkay  comes 
back  wit'  a  hat,  an'  hands  ut  over  to  me.  I  luks  at  ut,  an',  says 
oi :  '  Arrah  !  what's  this?  Here!  young  man,  retrave  ut  where 
ye  got  it,  an' ' — in  a  whisper,  oi  says — '  just  put  the  sand  in  ut 
back  again,  for  fear  the  charwoman  'ull  be  lukin'  for  ut.  Oi'll 
not  lave  here  wi'  that  bay-hive  on  me  head,  niver  fear.'  An' 
thin  the  head  turnkay  luk'd  hard  at  me,  an'  oi  darsay  he  was 
sorry  me  toime  was  up.  '  Well,  we've  ne'er  another  to  give  ye/ 
says  he.  '  Thank  ye  for  nuthin'  then,'  says  oi,  '  an'  I'll  shtay  on 
wut'  ye,  an'  welkim,  till  ye  get  wan.  Oi'm  in  no  hurry,  at 
all,  at  all.'  An'  ye'd  think  thim  poor  craythures  waitin'  to  get 
out  ud  shlaughther  me  an  the  spot,  an'  the  gaolers  was 
rampagious  wid  timper. 

"  '  Then  the  head  turnkay  says  at  last :  '  Go  an'  buy  the  man 
a  new  one.'  An'  we  waited  a  long  whoile,  for  'twas  airly 
mornun',  an'  the  shops  not  open,  but  at  long  linth  the  turnkay 
comes  in  wit'  a  new  hat.  '  Will  that  do  for  ye?'  says  he,  sneerin' 
loike.  '  The  fit's  all  right,'  says  oi,  '  but  the  stoile's  mane ;  ye 
got  it  chape?'  '  It's  cost  free  an'  eleven,'  says  he.  '  Oi  darsay,' 
say  oi,  '  but  that  o'  moine  was  charged  me  six  an'  eleven,  an' 
oi'm  not  lavin'  here  till  oi  get  the  differ.  An'  oi'll  have  me 
roights,  av  oi  have  to  report  yez  all  to  the  Governor  or  the 
Govermint  or  Ryle  Victory  herself.  See  that  now !  Me  blood's 
up,  an'  lave  oi'll  not,  till  oi'm  raycompinsed.'  Wi'  that  the 
head  turnkay  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  hands  me  free 
shillins,  gets  a  hoult  uv  me  by  the  collar,  runs  me  f  roo  the 
durr,  lifts  me  gintly  down  the  stips,  an',  says  he :  '  Don't  come 
here  again,  or  ye'll  lose  a  dale  more  nor  yer  hat.'  Oi  tould 
um — from  the  other  soide  o'  the  sthreet, — that  he  moight  have 
me  ould  caubeen  av  he  found  ut,  an'  oi'd  take  plaizur  in 
behouldin'  'um  swaggerin'  in  ut  anny  Sundy  av  he'd  only  let 
me  know  in  toime.'  An'  thin  I  consitherd  that  a  run  as  far  as 
the  corner  uv  Hyde  Road  might  be  good  for  me  health,  an' 
waited  there  for  me  felly-lodgers.  We  all  made  frinds  wi'  the 
free  shillins,  an'  oi  meandher'd  home  on  both  sides  o'  the 
shtreeb  wit'  my  new  hat  o'  wan  side  greatly  plazed  oi  got  justice 
at  last/  " 


Mr.  P.  S.  MINOR  followed  with  a  short  paper  with  the  title 
"  Ten  Minutes  on  the  Alps." 

Mr.  D.  H.  LANGTON  read  the  following  natural  history  study : 
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"  Marget's  was  an  old-fashioned  garden,  with  pinks  and 
daisies  and  forget-me-nots,  with  sweet-scented  wall-flower,  and 
thyme,  and  moss-roses,  where  Nature  had  her  way,  and  gracious 
thoughts  could  visit  one  without  any  jarring  note.  .  .  .  There 
was  a  thrush  singing  in  the  birches  and  a  sound  of  bees  in  the 
air." 

On  a  fine  warm  evening  in  spring,  one  of  the  very  few  this 
year,  I  sat  in  the  garden  under  a  lime  tree,  looking  over  a  copy 
of  Gilbert  White's  "  Natural  History  of  Selborne."  Squatting 
at  the  foot  of  an  Irish  yew,  a  few  yards  away,  was  a  big, 
warty-looking  toad,  which  had  come  out,  according  to  its  wonted 
habit,  to  feed  as  the  shadows  grew  long. 

Curious  to  see  what  the  genial  Fellow  of  Oriel  had  to  say 
about  the  batrachian  in  question,  I  turned  the  leaves  and  was 
struck,  not  so  much  by  what  he  has  to  say  about  him,  as  by 
what  he  intimates  that  he  does  not  know.  He  seems  to  be  quite 
in  the  dark  as  to  whether  toads  are  oviparous  or  viviparous,  and 
also  to  wonder  whether  they  are  venomous  or  not ;  his  want  of 
information  on  the  latter  point  perhaps  accounting  for  his  not 
pursuing  his  studies  of  this  interesting  subject  very  far. 

I  must  have  dozed  over,  for  I  was  presently  startled  by 
hearing  a  voice  close  to  me,  saying:  — 

"  Eh  !  Mester  !     What  arta  readin'  i'  that  book  V 

The  voice  came  from  the  toad,  who  was  evidently  a  native  of 
the  district,  for  he  spoke  the  dialect. 

"  I  was  reading  something  about  you.  The  writer  of  this 
book  seems  to  be  uncertain  whether  you  are  venomous  or  not. 
Perhaps  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me." 

"  Here !  Heave  me  up  a  bit  on  thi  hont.  Eh !  aw'll  none 
vemin  thi.  Aw  con  talk  to  thi  better  o'  that  road." 

I  lifted  him  up,  as  requested,  not  without  some  misgivings 
as  to  his  venomous  properties,  and  also  not  without  a  natural 
disinclination  to  touch  him.  Looking  at  him  more  closely,  I 
was  struck  by  the  remarkable  beauty  of  his  eyes,  and,  certainly, 
he  needs  something  beautiful  about  him  to  balance  the  ugliness 
of  his  body. 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity, 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head ; 

So  Shakespeare  says  in  '  As  You  Like  It,'  "  I  murmured. 

"  But  aw  dunnot  like  it  at  aw.  It's  a  pack  o'  lies.  Aw  may 
be  feaw.  Aw'll  say  nowt  abeawt  that ;  but  aVm  none  veminous, 
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as  how  'tis.  Aw  wish  aw  wur.  Aw'd  vemin  some  o'  them 
childer  and  dogs  if  aw  wur.  And  abeawt  that  jewel  that  you 
spake  on,  aw  remember  my  granny  telling  me  that  they  tried 
onc't  to  get  summat  out  of  her  yed.  They  set  her  on  a  bit  o' 
red  flannel  wi'  a  hole  in  it  and  a  pot  wi'  wayter  under  it,  an' 
they  saiddn  that  th'  jewel  ud  come  out  of  her  yed  through  th' 
hole  i'th'  rag  into  th'  wayter.  Eh  !  they'n  treated  us  very  badly 
i'  this  country,  Mester.  One  chap  (they  caw'd  him  a  natteralist, 
or  summat  o'  that  mak)  he  cut  my  brother  oppen  wi'  a  knife 
nobbut  t'  get  t'  moths  and  blackjacks,  as  he'd  eaten  for  his 
baggin'.  Another  chap  rammed  a  stick  right  through  my  uncle 
and  then  dried  him  i'th'  reech  of  a  fire.  He  said  it  wur  to 
stop  folks's  noses  bleeding.  They  had  to  hold  mi  uncle  in  their 
hont  and  it  'ud  stop  th'  bleeding  straight  off.  It  makes  me  ill 
to  think  of  it.  Here!  put  me  deawn  again.  I  mun  tak  my 
coat  off." 

I  put  him  down,  noticing  at  the  same  time  that  his  skin  was 
cracked  from  front  to  back.  As  soon  as  he  got  down  again,  he 
began  working  it  farther  apart.  He  then  put  his  legs  forward, 
one  after  the  other ;  held  the  skin  with  his  hands  while  he 
pulled  it  off;  then  gathering  the  skin  together  he  swallowed  it 
at  one  mouthful. 

"  Aw  allus  does  that  when  aw  gets  a  bit  excited,"  said  he. 
Eh  !  aw  wish  them  blue-tits  'ud  shut  up  their  row.  They're  allus 
ticking  and  tying,  and  it's  aw  abeawt  a  bit  o'  suet.  Billy 
Biters  we  cawn  'em." 

On  turning  to  look  at  the  blue-tits,  which  were  doing 
strange  gymnastics  in  trying  to  peck  a  piece  of  suet,  hung  up 
by  a  string  to  a  tree  bough,  I  noticed  a  fat  thrush,  scolding 
an  equally  fat  young  one,  who  seemed  determined  to  commit 
suicide  by  flying  at  the  stop-net.  The  mother  was  immediately 
hailed  by  my  loquacious  friend. 

"  Eh  !  Mrs.  Drossel.     What's  good  wi'  you  V 

"  Oh !  I  can't  get  him  to  creep  under  this  net,  instead  of 
putting  his  head  through  and  choking  himself.  It's  a  stupid 
place  to  put  a  net.  It  stops  the  way  to  the  strawberry  beds." 

"  Aw^ll  tell  thi  what.  Thee  tell  him  to  put  his  yed  through 
th'  meshes  and  he'll  go  under  it  then ;  safe  as  owt." 

The  gnats  were  making  curious  evolutions  in  the  air  above 
my  head.  Listening  carefully  one  could  hear  them  discussing 
the  merits  of  two  famous  singers :  a  humble-bee  and  a  grass- 
hopper. 

"  What  a  splendid  bass  voice  Monsieur  Abeille  has,"  said  one. 

"Well!     I   like  Miss   Long-legs'   voice  better.     She's   a   bit 
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weak  in  the  lower  register,  but  what  splendid  top  notes  she 
gets,"  replied  another. 

My  attention  was  diverted  to  two  beetles  who  were  slowly- 
approaching,  and  who  seemed  from  their  appearance  and 
conversation  to  be  savants. 

"Yes,  I  quite  agree  with  you.  For  what  says  Horace1? 
Scribendi  recte  sapere  est  principium  et  fons."  (The  first 
principle  arid  source  of  all  good  writing  is  to  think  justly). 
"  A  common  book  will  often  give  you  much  amusement ;  but  it 
is  only  a  noble  book  which  will  give  you  dear  friends."  1 

"  Quite  right,"  said  the  other.  "  When  a  book  raises  your 
spirit  and  inspires  you  with  noble  arid  courageous  feelings, 
seek  no  other  rule  to  judge  the  event  by;  it  is  good  and  made 
by  a  good  workman."  2 

"  You  speak  with  judgment,"  said  the  first. 

"  Mutato  nomine  de  te  fabula  narratur "  (the  name  being 
changed,  the  tale  is  told  of  yourself),3  said  the  second. 

"  There  are  three  classes  of  readers,"  sententiously  continued 
his  companion.  "  Some  enjoy  without  judgment;  others  judge 
without  enjoyment;  and  some  there  are  who  judge  while  they 
enjoy,  and  enjoy  while  they  judge,"  4 

"  Aw  con  enjoy  if  aw  connut  judge,"  said  the  toad,  whose 
lambent  eyes  had  watched  the  approach  of  the  two  beetles  with 
a  most  interested  appearance.  With  a  quick  flick  of  his  tongue 
he  shot  one  after  the  other  into  his  capacious  stomach,  which  I 
could  plainly  see  agitated  by  the  death  struggles  of  the  luckless 
pair  of  scholars.  And  then,  perhaps  seeing  my  look  of  astonish- 
ment and  disgust,  he  quietly  put  one  of  his  hands  to  the  end 
of  his  nose,  extended  the  fingers,  and  agitated  them  playfully, 
saying :  "  Aw'm  not  one  of  those  as  darna  be  nateral  for  fear 
of  being  fund  out." 

"  Father  !"  said  a  dear  little  voice.  "  You've  been  asleep. 
Supper's  ready." 

Some  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  Ernest  Marriott  in  Belgium, 
Holland  and  France  were  exhibited  by  him,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Kay  showed  a  water-colour  drawing  he  had  made  of  the 
destruction  by  fire  of  a  large  factory  near  Stockport. 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  12,  1906. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
GEO.  MILNER. 

Mr.  Thomas  Newbigging  presented  a  copy  of  his  pamphlet 
"  The  Value  of  Study  and  Research." 

1.  John  Ruskin.       2.  John  de  la  Bruyere.       3.  Horace.       4.  Goethe. 
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Mr.  J.  D.  ANDREW  read  a  short  humorous  paper  entitled 
"  My  Friend  Toddles." 

Mr.  EDMUND  MERCER  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  The  First 
Literary  Salon :  The  Salon  Rambouillet." 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  19,  1906. — Mr.  GEO.  MILNER,  the 
President,  occupied  the  chair. 

MUSICAL    NIGHT. 

Mr.  NATHANIEL  DUMVILLE  read  the  paper  which  follows  on 
"Music  in  the  Times  of  the  Tudors":  — 

MUSIC   IN    THE    TIMES    OF    THE    TUDORS. 

Is  England  a  musical  country?  This  question  has  been 
asked  for  the  last  six  hundred  years.  We  are  told  that  every 
town  of  any  importance  in  France  and  Italy  has  its  national 
opera  house,  and  nearly  every  little  German  State,  with  a 
revenue  and  acreage  inferior  to  our  Lancashire  or  Yorkshire 
counties,  has  its  half-dozen  opera  houses.  Britain  being 
without  these,  they  say  we  cannot  lay  claim  to  be  musical. 

Considering  that  in  other  departments  of  science  and  the  arts 
our  countrymen  have  earned  a  wide-world  reputation,  some  may 
think  it  strange  that  our  forefathers  never  thought  of  building 
opera  houses  here.  But  both  music  and  poetry  were  in  the 
early  ages  patronised  and  practised  in  England  more  than 
in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  and  Englishmen  also  paid  for 
the  best  they  could  get  from  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  we 
had  to  pay  for  our  tea,  tobacco  and  wine, — because  we  loved  it, 
when  we  could  not  grow  it,  so  we  imported  it  with  other 
articles — with  this  difference,  that  we  did  not  pay  duty  on  it ! 

The  Romans  on  their  first  invasion  of  this  island  found 
three  orders  established  here.  The  most  influential  were  the 
Druids.  The  next  were  the  poets  who  celebrated  the  praises  of 
their  heroes  in  verse  and  song  which  they  composed  and  sung 
to  their  harps.  And  the  third  were  the  Eubites,  who  applied 
themselves  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  We  did  not  receive  our 
first  impressions  of  music  from  the  Romans,  whose  great 
ambition  of  conquest  left  them  little  feeling  for  the  softer 
passions. 

The  minstrels  who  made  their  appearance  with  the  Normans 
in  this  country  brought  with  them  the  "  bards,"  who  subsisted 
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by  the  arts  of  poetry  and  music.  The  people  of  Britain  always 
delighted  in  secular  or  social  music.  For  a  number  of 
centuries  these  minstrels  were  the  only  persons,  with  the 
exception  of  the  monks,  who  seem  to  have  kept  the  art  of  music 
alive  in  this  country.  They  were  held  in  high  estimation  in 
the  thirteenth  century. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centjury  the  schools  seem  to 
have  given  an  impulse  to  music,  along  with  arithmetic, 
geometry  and  astronomy.  It  was  studied  with  greater 
attention  at  the  universities  by  the  youths  who  were  being 
educated  for  the  Church,  in  order  to  obtain  academical  honours 
as  musical  bachelors  and  doctors.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
these  honours  were  a  great  help  to  those  seeking  preferment. 
Thos.  Saintwix,  Mus.  Doc.,  was  appointed  Provost  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1413  by  the  Royal  founder,  on  account 
of  his  musical  knowledge. 

With  the  decline  of  old  minstrelsy  a  new  style  sprung  up ; 
harmony  and  counterpoint  were  added  to  melody,  or  plain 
chant.  This  was  begun  by  John  Dunstable.  He  was  at  the 
head  of  those  musicians  who  introduced  these  two  systems  in 
the  Church,  and  he  was  famous  for  his  superior  learning.  He 
died  about  1458,  and  after  him  sprung  up  a  number  of 
musical  men  who  brought  the  art  almost  to  perfection  in  the 
times  of  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts. 

The  reign  of  Henry  VII.  produced  no  true  poet  or  great 
musician,  though  there  was  no  lack  of  folk-lore  songs  written. 
"  But  it  is  remarkable  that  about  this  time  Scotland  was 
displaying  a  fertility  of  imagination  not  to  be  found  in  any 
English  poets  since  Chaucer,  except  perhaps  Lydgate." 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  that  music  began  to  make 
itself  felt.  Henry  was  not  only  a  great  patron  of  music,  but 
also  a  composer  himself.  Up  to  the  death  of  his  brother 
Arthur  he  was  very  studious,  being  educated  for  the  Church, 
his  father  intending  him  to  become  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Charles  Knight  says  of  him  that  he  was  "  a  curious  musician," 
when  he  was  young.  He  wrote  two  masses  which  were  sung  in 
his  chapel,  besides  other  music,  including  anthems,  duets  and 
songs.  After  he  was  made  King  he  showed  that  he  could  not 
stand  the  favouring  hand  of  fortune.  Had  his  brother  lived 
to  be  King  and  Henry  been  made  Archbishop  we  should  not 
have  heard  of  so  many  of  his  wives  being  disposed  of,  and 
perhaps  the  period  would  have  been  marked  with  less  atrocious 
bloodshed.  In  1539  he  brought  out  a  book  of  ceremonies  for 
the  use  of  those  congregations  favourable  to  choral  music. 
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In  the  preface  he  writes  that  it  is  to  be  sung  by  the  sober  and 
discrete  in  the  Church,  with  organs,  that  it  may  move  and  stir 
the  people  to  the  sweetness  of  God's  Word,  and  by  that  sweet 
harmony  both  to  excite  them  to  prayer  and  devotion,  and  also 
to  put  them  in  remembrance  of  the  heavenly  triumphant 
Church  where  is  everlasting  joy,  continual  laud  and  praise  to 
God.  Hollingworth  tells  us  that  the  King,  moving  from  one 
place  to  another,  "  exercised  himself  in  shooting,  singing, 
dancing,  wrestling,  playing  the  flute,  in  setting  the  songs  and 
in  making  the  ballads." 

John  Marbecke  was  the  first  compiler  of  the  preces  and 
sentences  which  form  the  responses  now  sung  in  the  Church. 
He  was  a  singing  man  and  organist  of  Windsor.  A  society  in 
favour  of  the  reformation  which  was  then  afloat  caused  Bishop 
Gardiner  of  Winchester  to  make  a  search  for  heretical  books. 
The  result  was  the  arrest  of  Marbecke,  along  with  Anthony 
Person,  a  priest,  Robert  Testwood,  a  singing  man  (of  high 
estimation  in  the  skill  of  music),  and  Henry  Filmer,  a 
tradesman  of  Windsor.  These  four  were  sentenced  to  death 
in  1544  on  account  of  some  papers  seized  containing  notes  on 
the  Bible;  an  English  concordance  was  among  the  papers. 
The  writing  was  in  the  hand  of  Marbecke,  but  on  account  of 
his  great  musical  talents  he  was  spared  by  Gardiner.  He  lived 
to  see  the  triumph  of  his  principles,  and  to  publish  his  notes 
under  the  title  of  the  "  Book  of  Common  Prayer."  This  book 
was  improved  by  John  Day,  Tallis,  and  Bird,  and  is  now  used 
in  our  cathedrals.  Besides  his  concordance  he  published  in 
1574  "The  Lives  of  Holy  Saints,  Prophets,  etc."  The  three 
condemned  with  him  were  burned  the  day  after  the  sentence. 
King  Henry  VIII.,  not-withstanding  his  general  severity, 
showed  great  pity  for  these  men.  Meeting  the  Sheriff  of 
Windsor  and  Sir  Humphrey  Forster,  one  of  the  Commissioners 
that  sat  on  their  trial,  a  short  time  after,  while  hunting,  he 
asked  "  how  his  laws  were  executed  in  Windsor  ?"  On  being 
told  they  never  had  done  anything  which  went  so  much  against 
their  consciences  as  in  the  matter  of  A.  Person  and  his  fellows, 
the  King,  turning  his  horse's  head  to  depart,  said,  "  Alas  I 
poor  innocents." 

Dr.  Christopher  Tye  was  the  musical  preceptor  of  Edward  VI. 
and  his  sisters,  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  He  held*  in  his  day  a 
place  in  the  first  rank  of  his  profession.  Tye  was  born  in 
Westminster,  and  brought  up  in  the  Chapel  Royal.  He  took 
his  Mus.  Doc.  degree  in  1545  at  Cambridge,  and  was  made  a 
member  of  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1548.  Fuller,  in  his 
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"Worthies  of  England,"  writes: — "Music,  which  received  a 
grievous  wound  in  England  at  the  dissolution  of  the  abbeys, 
was  much  beholden  to  him  for  its  recovery.  Such  were  his 
excellent  skill  and  piety  that  he  maintained  his  credit  at  Court 
and  in  all  the  cathedrals  throughout  his  life."  Anthony 
Wood  speaks  of  his  admirable  skill  in  music,  both  theoretically 
and  practically.  His  popularity  must  have  been  great.  In  a 
play  written  by  Rowley  in  1613,  entitled  "  When  You  See  Me, 
You  Know  Me,"  there  is  a  scene  between  his  Royal  pupil  and 
himself  in  which  the  following  is  spoken  by  the  Prince:  — 

I  oft  have  heard  my  father  merrily  speak 

In  your  high  praise  :  and  thus  his  Highness  saith — 

England  one  God,  one  truth,  one  Doctor  hath 

For  music's  art,  and  that  is  Dr.  Tye, 

Admired  for  his  skill  in  music's  harmony. 

Among  the  works  left  behind  him  was  a  translation  of  the  first 
fourteen  chapters  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  into  metre.  He 
set  them  to  music,  and  dedicated  the  work  to  his  Royal  pupil, 
who  sung  them,  accompanying  himself  on  the  lute.  In  the 
dedication  of  the  work  he  said :  "  It  is  very  necessary  for 
students  after  theyr  studye  to  file  their  wyttes,  and  also  for  all 
Christians  that  cannot  synge  to  reade  the  good  and  goodlye 
storyes  of  the  lives  of  Christ  hys  Apostles."  The  work  was 
begun,  says  Warton,  in  his  "  History  of  Poetry,"  because  Tye 
had  been  taught  to  believe  that  rhyme  and  edification  were 
closely  connected,  and  that  every  part  of  Scripture  would  be 
more  instructive  and  better  received  if  reduced  to  verse.  In  all 
the  fourteen  chapters  only  one  verse  of  each  is  printed.  The 
other  verses  would  be  sung,  as  we  do  now  with  the  Psalms,  to 
the  same  music.  The  music  of  the  motet  set  to  the  4th  Chapter 
has  been  set  to  five  different  editions  of  English  and  one  Latin, 
"  Laudate  Nomen."  The  following  are  the  original  words  of 
the  1st  verse:  — 

The  Apostles  were  to  prison  cast 
They  were  to  preach  forbode  : 
But  they  took  them  to  prayer  fast 
Renouncyng  Man  for  God. 

Tye  became  very  morose  in  his  old  age.  Once,  when  playing 
the  organ  in  the  chapel,  his  music,  though  learned,  did  not  delight 
the  ear  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  She  sent  the  verger  to  tell  him 
he  was  playing  out  of  tune !  He  sent  word  back  "  it  was 
her  ears  that  were  out  of  tune."  Tye  is  now  almost  forgotten, 
but  he  formed  a  link  in  the  musical  history  of  the  period; 
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and  because  he  cultivated   literature  along  with  music  he  is 
mentioned  here. 

Thomas  Tallis  was  born  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  He  was  declared  to  be  the  foremost  person  as 
regards  music  in  Europe  during  the  sixteenth  century.  We 
are  told  he  was  organist  to  Henry  VIII.  and  had  three  children. 
If  that  be  so  he  must  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  hold  that 
office,  as  the  post  of  organist  was  never  publicly  recognised 
until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  chronicles  of  the  early  foundations  of  cathedrals  and 
collegiate  churches  in  the  kingdom,  although  these  were  less 
ancient  than  the  introduction  of  the  organ  in  the  Church 
services,  make  no  mention  of  an  organist;  but  there  are 
endowments  uniformly  in  favour  of  canons,  minor  canons, 
lay  vicars  or  clerks,  choristers  and  players  on  the  trumpets 
and  sacbut,  though  there  is  no  mention  of  an  organist  in  the 
choral  establishment  of  either  Edward  VI.  or  Mary.  We  may 
therefore  conclude  that  the  duties  were  undertaken  by  one  of 
the  monks,  vicars  choral,  or  other  members  of  the  choir.  In 
this  view  only  can  Tallis  be  considered  organist  to  the  above 
named  Monarchs.  He  was  the  first  appointed  organist  of  whom 
we  read,  and  that  was  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  studies  of 
Tallis  seem  to  have  been  wholly  devoted  to  the  Church,  as  there 
is  no  known  music  of  his  of  a  secular  character ;  in  fact  all 
his  music  was  written  in  Latin.  One  work  produced  by  him 
in  collaboration  with  a  favourite  pupil — William  Bird — was  a 
fine  collection  of  hymns  and  other  compositions  for  the  Church. 
It  received  the  approbation  of  the  Queen,  who  granted  a  patent 
for  it, — the  first  patent  ever  granted  in  England.1  His  skill 
in  harmony  and  counterpoint  are  the  great  characteristics  of 
his  works.  Although  a  great  student  of  other  men's  works, 
he  was  quite  original,  and  may  be  called  the  father  of  the 
English  style.  Benevoli,  a  German  writer,  in  his  day  composed  a 
piece  of  music  in  thirty-six  parts.  On  seeing  this,  Tallis  sat 
down  and  wrote  one  in  forty  parts,  eight  parts  for  the  first 
and  second  sopranos,  eight  each  for  alto,  tenor  and  bass,  with 
one  line  for  the  organ .  The  preces  which  Marbecke  wrote  were 
improved  by  Tallis,  and  are  at  the  present  time  sung  in  our 
churches  and  cathedrals.  He  died  in  1585,  and  was  buried 
at  Greenwich.  When  the  church  was  re-built  in  1720  a  brass 
plate  was  found  by  Stripe,  on  which  was  engraved  in  Gothic 
letters  the  following:  — 

1.  Burney's  History  of  Music,  vol.  iii. 

2.  "Stow's  Survey."    Also  Burney,  vol.  iii.,  p.  75. 
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Entered  here  doth  ly  a  worthy  wyght, 

Who  for  long  time  in  Music  bore  the  bell  : 
His  name  to  show  was  Thomas  Tallis  hyght, 

In  honest  vertuous  lyff  he  did  excell. 
He  serv'd  long  tyme  in  Chappel  with  grete  prayse 

Four  Sovereygnes  reigns  (a  thing  not  often  scene)  : 
I  mean  King  Henry  and  Prince  Edward's  dayes, 

Quene  Mary,  and  Elizabeth  our  Quene. 
He  maryed  was,  though  children  he  had  none, 

And  lyv'd  in  love  full  three  and  thirty  years 
With  loyal  spowse,  who's  name  yclept  was  Jone. 

Who  here  entomb'd,  him  company  now  bears. 
As  he  dyd  lyve,  so  also  did  he  dy, 

In  myld  and  quyet  sort,  0  happy  Man } 
To  God  ful  oft  for  Mercy  did  he  cry, 

Wherefore  he  lyves,  let  Deth  do  what  he  can. 

No  other  memorial  is  known  of  Tallis,  but  his  work  which  he 
did  for  the  art  will  keep  his  memory  green. 

Richard  Farrant  was  also  a  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 
He  died  in  1585,  aged  50.  He  was  master  of  the  boys  and 
organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  Windsor,  in  1564.  Though  not 
equal  to  Tallis,  his  writings  were  devout  and  solemn.  In 
Boyce's  "  Cathedral  Music  "  are  printed  two  services  and  four 
anthems,  most  of  which  are  sung  now  in  our  services. 

William  Bird,  another  lay  vicar,  and  an  apt  pupil  of  Tallis, 
whom  he  assisted  in  some  of  his  works  for  the  Church  services, 
in  a  volume  of  madrigals  which  he  published,  he  wrote  some 
advice  for  his  pupils,  which  is  quite  worthy  of  notice  in  our  own 
day.  He  says: — "  It  is  a  knowledge  easily  taught  and  quickly 
learned  where  there  is  a  good  master  and  an  apt  scholar.  The 
exercise  of  singing  is  delightful  to  nature  and  good  to  preserve 
the  health  of  man."  And  again  :  "  There  is  not  any  music  of 
instruments  whatever  comparable  to  that  which  is  made  of  the 
voice  of  men,  where  the  voices  are  good,  and  the  same  well 
sorted  and  ordered."  "  The  better  the  voice  is,  the  meeter  it 
is  to  honour  and  serve  God  therewith :  and  the  voice  of  man 
is  chiefly  to  be  employed  to  that  end."  The  choral  works 
which  he  composed  were  nearly  all  wedded  to  Latin  words,  and 
were  so  printed  as  late  as  the  middle  of  King  James  I.'s  reign. 
Although  he  appeared  to  lean  to  the  Romish  Church,  he  must 
have  conformed  to  the  Established  Church  of  England  in 
Elizabeth's  reign.  Dr.  Aldrich,  a  Dean  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford  (1647)  was  a  great  admirer  of  both  Tallis  and  Bird; 
and  collected  and  adapted  a  number  of  their  works,  and  these, 
to  English  words,  have  been  used  in  our  cathedrals,  although 
they  were  originally  written  for  the  Romish  service.  His 
Canon  "  Non  Nobis  Domine "  did  not  appear  in  any  of 
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the  works  which  he  published  himself.  The  first  copy  was 
issued  by  Hilton  in  a  collection  of  catches,  rounds  and  canons 
in  1652,  twenty-nine  years  after  his  death.  No  one  else 
has  laid  claim  to  it  in  England  as  their  composition.  But  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  published  in 
Holland  as  a  fugue  in  eight  parts,  and  some  people  say  this 
was  the  original.  The  English,  however,  have  no  doubt  of 
its  being  Bird's  composition.  It  is  considered  the  most  perfect 
canon  ever  written,  and  is  now  sung  at  our  civil  banquets. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  there  began  a 
change  in  the  style  of  music.  The  Romish  clergy,  who  had 
been  the  principal  promoters  of  the  art,  had  shown  that  the 
Church  may  be  truly  called  its  "  nursing  mother."  This  period 
of  musical  history  is  most  interesting  to  all  musicians.  The 
Madrigal  writers,  who  began  to  write  secular  music  in  place 
of  masses,  found  much  encouragement  both  from  Royal  favour 
as  well  as  that  of  the  nobility.  The  style  was  copied  from 
that  of  the  Lombardian  and  Italian  writers,  which,  however, 
our  countrymen  improved  upon.  An  Italian  merchant  named 
Nicolo  Yonge,  who  was  very  musical,  imported  the  newest  vocal 
music  written  in  his  native  land  along  with  his  merchandise, 
and  the  vocalists  of  his  day  were  invited  to  his  London  house, 
when  the  music  was  rehearsed.  From  these  meetings  sprang 
our  Madrigals,  and  the  number  of  composers,  who  were 
encouraged  by  the  noble  patrons,  caused  this  period  to  be 
called  the  "  Golden  age  of  Madrigals."  With  such  writers  as 
Morley,  Este,  Munday,  Benet,  Hilton,  E.  Gibbons,  Wilbye, 
Milton  (father  of  the  poet),  and  others,  our  music  prospered 
greatly.  At  the  end  of  the  Queen's  reign  no  one  was 
admitted  to  the  title  of  Gentleman  who  could  not  take  his  part 
in  the  music  sung  at  the  parties  to  which  he  was  invited. 

Thomas  Morley  heads  the  list  of  these  Madrigal  composers. 
In  addition  to  his  Madrigals,  he  wrote  an  "  Introduction  to 
Music,"  which  was  very  popular  even  a  century  after  his  death.1 
The  Queen,  who  was  pleased  with  the  work,  granted  him  a 
patent  for  publishing  and  printing  this  first  treatise  on 
music,  and  it  has  been  said  that  he  received  this  honour 
because  he  was  a  favourite  at  Court,  but  Charles  Knight  thinks 
it  was  given  him  in  lieu  of  some  bounty  he  o>ught  to  have  had 
from  the  Privy  Purse."  In  1601  Morley  published  a  set  of 
Madrigals  in  praise  of  the  Queen,  entitled,  "  The  Triumph  of 

1.  A  copy  of  this  work  can  be  seen  in  the  Henry  Watson  Musical 
Library. 
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Oriana."  Of  the  twenty-four  numbers  of  this  work  two  were 
Morley's,  the  remainder  were  written  by  others  whom  I  have 
mentioned.  The  work  seems  to  have  been  "  ordered  " — if  we 
may  use  the  term, — as  it  exhibits  a  series  of  laboured,  dry, 
but  correct  compositions.  The  one  by  Benet  appears  to  be  the 
best.  It  was  sung  before  the  Queen  when  she  was  at 
Kenilworth  in  1598. 

In  this  reign  the  Gresham  College  was  founded.  The  donor 
was  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  who  left  a.  sum  of  money  for  lectures 
on  divinity,  civil  law,  astronomy,  geometry,  rhetoric,  physic 
and  music.  There  were  three  professors  for  these  subjects ; 
each  had  a  house,  £50  a  year  and  freedom  from  household 
expenses.  Doctor  John  Bull  was  appointed  the  first  Professor 
of  Music,  which  post  he  retained  under  James  I.  He  is  said  to 
be  the  composer  of  "  God  Save  the  King,"  but  there  is  a  doubt 
about  it.  Sir  J.  F.  Bridge,  Mus.  Doc.,  who  was  once  organist 
of  Manchester  Cathedral  is  now  Professor  of  Music  there. 

The  Madrigal  by  Este,  though  not  the  one  written  for  the 
""  Oriana "  series,  was  sung  in  a  play  called  "  A  Flitch  of 
Bacon,"  about  1600.  Este  published  five  volumes  of  Madrigals 
of  three,  four,  five  and  six  parts.  He  was  very  popular  through 
his  music.  One  of  his  three-part  Madrigals  is  still  sung. 

The  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  furnished  some 
very  good  Lombardian  ballet  writers.  Two  of  these  may  have 
special  mention.  Father  Costanzo  Porta,  of  Cremona,  a 
"  Maestro  di  Cappella  "  at  Padua,  and  of  other  great  towns  in 
that  province.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  our  Tallis,  and  in 
their  works  there  was  a  remarkable  resemblance.  Gastoldi  was 
another  Lombardian  composer,  whose  ballads  (we  call  them 
ballets)  have  a  graceful  and  lively  swing.  Our  Morley's  ballets 
have  a  resemblance  to  Gastoldi's.  The  word  ballet  originally 
meant  a  song  that  was  danced  to. 

In  Play  ford's  "  Dancing  Master,"  published  in  1607,  there 
is  a  tune  called  "  Jamaica,"  and  in  1617  Thomas  Ford 
composed  his  Madrigal,  "  Since  first  I  saw  your  face."  Now 
the  melodies  of  these  two  are  identical.  Mr.  W.  Chappell  thinks 
Ford  has  taken  this  melody  and  harmonised  it,  and  although  it 
is  called  a  Madrigal,  it  has  far  more  the  appearance  of  a 
harmonised  air ;  for  the  great  aim  of  the  Madrigal  writers  was 
to  interweave  one  part  with  the  other  so  that  they  could  not 
possibly  in  any  of  the  parts  detect  the  melody,  whereas  this  (by 
omitting  the  half  bar's  rest  in  the  treble  part,  after  the  word 
wrangle)  has,  unlike  any  other  Madrigal,  a  perfect  and 
continuous  melody,  with  its  harmony.  Ford  must  have 
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harmonised  the  air,  as  Clarke  has  done  with  "  Sally  in   our 
Alley,"  or  Leslie  with  the  "  Lass  of  Richmond  Hill." 

From  1580  to  about  1624  the  words  of  our  songs  were  such 
as  no  person  of  good  taste  could  peruse  with  pleasure;  and 
out  of  something  like  ,450  madrigals  and  songs  there  is  much 
less  attraction  in  the  words  than  the  music.  There  was  no 
lack  of  old  ballads  in  the  time  of  the  Tudors,  but  as  the 
madrigals  died  off  a  race  of  song  writers  and  very  minor  poets 
arose,  who  wrote  fresh  words  to  old  tunes.  Nothing  was  more 
common  in  the  plays  of  those  days  than  passages  like  this, 
taken  from  Shirley's  "Bird  in  a  Cage"  (Act  4,  sc.  1):— - 

Question.    News  !     What  news  ? 
Answer.     Do  you  not  hear  on't  yet? 

Why  'tis  in  a  ballad  already ! 

In  a  pamphlet  published  in  1591,  intending  to  ridicule  the 
foilies  of  the  time,  we  are  told  that  "  if  a  man  that  is  studious 
would  read  that  which  is  good,  a  poor  man  may  be  able,  not  to 
get  bread  cheaper,  but  to  buy  six  ballads  for  one  penny," 
and  the  lower  order  of  ballad  mongers  made  a  great  profit 
from  writing  these  trashy  songs.  But  about  the  end  of  this 
period  a  new  set  of  writers  sprung  up.  Literature  was  arriving 
at  its  manhood,  printing  had  spurred  it  on.  Spencer,  Dryden, 
Fairfax,  Ben  Jonson,  Shakespeare  wrote  their  masterpieces, 
and  the  words  surpassed  the  music.  That  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
a  great  connoisseur,  both  of  literature  and  music  was  an 
important  feature  of  the  times. 

"  The  Carman's  Whistle  "  seems  to  have  been  a  very  famous 
composition  of  the  Tudor  times.  It  was  mentioned  by  most 
of  our  great  writers  in  Elizabeth's  reign.  Falstaff's  description 
of  Justice  Shallow  is  "  that  he  came  ever  in  rearward  of 
fashion  and  sung  those  tunes  to  over-scutched  housewives  that 
heard  the  carman  whistle,  and  swear  they  were  his  fancies 
or  his  good  nights." 

In  Ben  Jonson's  "  Bartholomew's  Fair  (Act  1,  sc.  1)  Wasp  is 
made  to  say :  "  I  dare  not  let  him  walk  alone  for  fear  of 
learning  vile  tunes,  which  he  will  sing  at  supper.  If  he  do 
but  meet  a  carman  in  the  street,  and  I  find  him  not  talk,  he 
will  whistle  all  his  tunes  at  night  in  his  sleep." 

All  of  us  have  in  our  days  some  supposed  grievance  which 
we  try  to  overcome.  Some  of  us  object  to  motor  'buses  or 
tramcars  passing  near  our  doors;  others  to  gasworks  in  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  we  live.  Such  appears  to  have  been 
ihe  case  in  the  times  of  which  we  write.  Coaches  had  just  been 
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introduced,  and  in  a  tract  published  by  Taylor,  the  water-poet, 
he  condemned  both  coaches  and  their  drivers.  It  is  still  the 
old  cry,  "  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians."  Of  course, 
watermen  would  suffer  on  account  of  the  coaches  taking  their 
fares.  Taylor's  words  are  these :  "  Besides,  the  cart-horse  is  a 
more  learned  beast  than  the  coach-horse,  for  scarce  a  coach- 
horse  in  the  world  doth  know  any  letter  in  the  book,  when 
every  cart-horse  doth  know  the  letter  G  most  understandingly, 
and  if  a  carman's  horse  be  melancholy  or  dull  with  hard  work, 
then  he  will  whistle  him  a  fit  of  mirth — like  a  kind  piper — of 
which  your  coachman  is  altogether  ignorant,  for  he  never 
whistles,  but  all  his  music  is  to  wrap  out  an  oath  !" 

"Joan's  Ale  is  New"  is  spoken  of  in  D'Urfey's  "Pills  to  Purge 
Melancholy."  Ben  Jonson  also,  in  his  "Tale  of  a  Tub,"  instructs 
old  Father  Rosin,  chief  minstrel  of  Highga-te,  and  his  two  boys, 
who  play  for  the  company  "  Tom  Tiler,"  "  The  Jolly  Joiner," 
and  "  The  Jovial  Tinker  " — or  "  Joan's  Ale  is  New."  Samuel 
Harsnet,  who  died  Archbishop  of  York  in  1604,  wrote  a 
pamphlet  on  the  impostures  of  tinkers,  and  of  one  "  Jolly 
Jenkins,"  who  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  motley  morrice 
dancers,  and  who  called  himself  the  "  master  setter  of  catches." 
He  and  about  forty  others  would  sit  by  the  fire  with  a  pot  of 
ale  and  sing  choral  rounds,  etc.  How  many  tinkers  at  the 
present  time  can  be  found  to  sing  catches  or  even  part  music, 
let  alone  write  them? 

"  The  Hunt's  Up,"  was  a  favourite  song  with  Henry  VIII., 
and  is  characteristic  of  the  times.  The  author,  one  Gray, 
found  great  favour  with  the  King  on  account  of  this  song. 
The  tune  is  mentioned  by  Cotgrove,  Anthony  Munday, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  Shakespeare,  who  says  in 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet  (Act  3,  S.  5),  "  Hunting  thee  hence,  with 
'  Hunt's  up  '  to  the  day." 

Another  ballad  popular  before  and  during  the  time  of  the 
Tudors  was  entitled  "  The  King  and  the  Abbot,"  or  "  Derry 
Down."  Dr.  Percy  remarks  that  the  song  was  abridged  and 
modernised  about  the  time  of  James  I.  The  original  had 
twenty-seven  verses."  It  also  was  called  a  "  Cobbler  there  was." 
It  was  introduced  in  the  "  Beggar's  Opera,"  and  three  other 
operas.  It  has  assisted  in  many  a  political  crisis,  and  was 
much  sung  during  the  Civil  Wars,  when  the  Puritans  cried 
out  about  the  bishops.  One  worked  up  the  story  to  a  very- 
doleful  ditty  in  these  words:  — 

Unlearned  men  hard  matters  out  can  find, 
When  learned  Bishops,  princes  eyes  do  blind. 
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It  is  said  to  have  been  first  used  by  the  Druids,  who  sang  it 
to  call  the  people  to  their  religious  duty.  The  meaning  of  the 
original  words  is :  "  Come  let  us  hasten  to  the  grove." 

There  was  no  lack  of  old  ballads  in  the  Tudor  time,  but,  for 
want  of  encouragement-,  their  composers  were  afraid  of 
publishing  them,  as  they  would  have  to  do  so  at  a  loss. 
Mr.  Chappell  informs  us  that  when  he  was  making  his 
collection  of  English  airs,  he  had  to  have  recourse  to  foreign 
sources  for  his  materials,  and  a  number  of  our  English  ballads 
were  taken  from  works  published  in  Amsterdam  and  other 
places  on  the  Continent.  Some  of  these  so  published  are 
mentioned  by  Shakespeare  and  Izaak  Walton.  The  existence 
of  these  collections  a  century  before  any  were  published  either 
by  the  Irish,  Scotch  or  Welsh,  proves  that  though  we  did  not 
publish  them  in  our  own  country,  the  Dutch  held  them  in 
reverence,  and  that  we  had  a  name  abroad  for  being  musical. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  by  mentioning  another  branch  of 
music  which  has  done  more  to  create  religious  fervour  than 
any  other  branch  of  music  among  us.  I  mean  the  singing  of 
Psalms  and  hymns.  Psalmody  had  its  beginning  in  England 
about  Edward  VI.'s  time.  The  German  carols,  which  Luther 
was  producing  abroad,  were  brought  over  here,  and  sung  by  the 
Reformers  among  our  people,  who  were  led  by  Thomas 
Sternhold,  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber  of  Edward  VI.,  John 
Hopkins  and  others,  who  sang  them  in  public,  without  the 
authority  of  the  rulers.  Edward  VI.  made  a  law  that  Psalms 
might  be  sung  at  the  beginning  of  morning  prayer  and  at  the 
end  of  evening  service;  also  before  and  after  a  sermon. 

Among  the  number  of  tunes  we  now  sing  and  which  were 
sung  in  Elizabeth's  time,  I  will  mention  a  few.  The  "  Old 
Hundredth  "  was  taken  from  a  book  published  in  Geneva  in 
1543.  "  Old  Winchester"  was  published  by  Este  (a  madrigal 
writer  before  mentioned)  in  1594.  "St.  Michael"  and  "St. 
Flavian"  were  published  by  Day,  1563.  Then  there  is  the  Canon 
of  Tallis,  which  most  of  us  have  known  from  infancy  since  we 
heard  it  at  our  mother's  knee,  or  were  lulled  to  sleep  by  it,  and 
associated  it  with  her  memory  ever  since — "  Glory  to  Thee  my 
God  this  night."  The  Puritans  took  up  this  mode  of  singing 
Psalms  in  rhyme,  in  opposition  to  singing  them  in  the 
churches  which  they  called  the  "  tossing  about  the  Psalms  from 
one  side  to  the  other,"  meaning  the  alternate  side  singing, 
which  is  carried  on  still  in  our  cathedrals.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  John  Huss,  Zwingli,  Luther  and  others  made  an 
impression  when  they  found  the  people  a  vent  by  which  to  pour 
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out  their  feelings,  in  singing  with  the  "  spirit "  as  well  as  the 
"  understanding." 

Though  the  outcry  against  English  church  music  by  the 
Reformers  was  great,  the  skill  and  diligence  of  Tallis,  Bird, 
Bull  and  others  brought  it  to  a  standard  of  perfection  and 
popularity  which  was  scarcely  surpassed  even  by  that  of  Italy, 
and  this  was  not  owing  to  the  munificence  of  the  Queen,  for 
though  she  was  a  patron  of  the  arts  she  was  parsimonious  in 
her  support  of  them.  She  suffered  the  Gentlemen  of  her  Chapel 
almost  to  starve ;  living  had  become  more  expensive,  and  the 
value  of  money  not  altering,  the  demands  were  greater  than 
they  could  bear.  This  caused  Dr.  Bull  and  Dowland  to  leave 
the  country  to  better  themselves..  We  could  find  a  parallel  to 
these  cases  in  our  own  times  if  we  were  to  pursue  the  subject 
further. 

And  now  I  think  I  have  shown  that  the  music  of  the  Tudors 
will  vie  with  that  of  our  own,  or  any  other  nation  up  to  that 
period ;  and  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  a  great  gap  would  be  made 
in  our  history  if  it  were  left  out.  The  reigns  of  Edward  VI. 
and  Elizabeth  were  particularly  favourable  to  literature  and 
music,  and  if  they  did  not  produce  a  Purcell,  a  Handel, 
a  Mozart  or  Mendelssohn,  we  may  safely  say  the  works  of 
Tallis,  Morley  and  the  writers  of  that  period  were  the  corner 
stone  upon  which  some  of  these  masters  built;  and  we  may  be 
proud  of  the  music  produced  in  the  times  of  the  Tudors. 

The  paper  was  illustrated  by  the  singing  of  a  number  of 
anthems,  ballads,  madrigals  and  other  pieces  of  the  Tudor 
period  by  members  of  the  Cathedral  Choir,  assisted  by  some 
members  of  the  Club.  Among  those  who  gave  their  services 
were  Messrs.  Crowther,  Holden,  Owen,  Hart,  Collyer,  Derby, 
Ireland,  Davies,  Wright,  Ashton  and  Dumville,  the  pianist 
being  Mr.  R.  Johnson. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  John  Mortimer,  seconded  by  the 
Rev.  A.  W.  Fox,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the 
singers. 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  26,  1906. — Mr.  GEO.  MILNER  occupied 
the  chair. 

Mr.  William  Harrison  presented  the  following  pamphlets, 
being  reprints  of  papers  he  had  from  time  to  time  contributed 
to  the  Transactions  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian 
Society: — (1)  "The  Old  House  of  Correction  at  Hunt's  Bank, 
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Manchester " ;  (2)  "  Commons  Inclosures  in  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  in  the  Eighteenth  Century";  (3)  "  Pre~turnpike 
Highways  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire";  (4)  "Ancient  Fords, 
Ferries  and  Bridges  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  "  (three  papers 
made  up  together) ;  (5)  "  Ancient  Beacons  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire";  (6)  "The  Manchester  Sanctuary";  (7)  "Ancient 
Forests,  Chases  and  Deer  Parks  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire" 
(two  papers  made  up  together). 

Mr.  Ernest  Marriott  presented  two  pamphlets  written  by 
him :  (1)  "  The  Portico  Library  and  Newsroom  " ;  (2)  "  Works 
on  Architecture  in  the  Portico  Library."  Mr.  0.  S.  Hall  gave 
a  copy  of  his  pamphlet,  "  Higher  Education  in  Bury,"  and  Mr. 
T.  Swindells  presented  his  "  Manchester  Streets  and 
Manchester  Men,"  1st  series. 

SUNDAY  READING, 

Mr.  B.  A.  RBDFBRN  began  the  proceedings  by  reading  a  short 
paper  on  "  Sunday  Reading."  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  there 
is  a  vogue,  be  it  natural  or  manufactured,  for  so-called  Sunday 
reading.  But  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  the  publications 
produced  for  this  purpose  to  make  them  acceptable  for  any  day 
of  the  week,  and  certainly  nothing  can  be  discovered  in  them 
which  makes  them  more  acceptable  for  Sunday  than  any  other 
day.  They  are  various  in  character,  running  chiefly  to 
extremes,  and  there  is  little  moderation  or  tolerance  in  any  of 
them.  Some  of  them  are  stolidly,  stodgily  respectable,  rigidly 
puritanical,  or  mystically  sacerdotal  in  their  tone.  The 
serious-minded  reader  would  experience  no  great  loss  if  the 
serials  specially  labelled  for  consumption  on  the  Sabbath  ceased 
to  appear.  There  are  nowadays  not  only  religious  or  semi- 
religious  publications  for  Sunday;  we  have  others,  chiefly 
newspapers,  which  are  contemptuous,  some  unblushingly,  some 
covertly  so,  of  all  forms  of  belief.  They  are  almost  always 
flippant,  often  suggestively  immoral.  A  large  portion  of  the 
space  in  these  is  devoted  to  "  spicy  "  details  of  sexual  offences 
or  frailties,  to  full  reports  of  sensational  cases  of  crime,  or  to 
records  of  horse  and  foot  racing,  betting,  and  to  football 
matters,  in  which  debased  English,  pan-Anglican  slang,  and 
general  vulgarity  of  expression  are  made  to  do  duty  for 
humour.  Whatever  the  opinions  of  their  respective  readers 
may  be,  the  critical  outsider  will  fail  to  discover  how  and  why 
either  of  these  kinds  of  printed  matter  should  be  considered 
specially  suitable  or  desirable  for  Sunday  reading. 
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Mr.  P.  J.  MULCAHY  read  these  verses,  which  he  described  as 
"  an    experiment    in    rhyme," 

REMINISCENCES. 

How  dear  to  me  the  hour  when  daylight  dies 
And  sunbeams  melt  along  the  silent  sea; 

For  then  sweet  dreams  of  other  days  arise 
And  Memory  breaths  her  vesper  sighs  to  thee 

Moore. 


Softly  stealing 
And  revealing 
Scenes  of  my  youth, 
With  simple  truth 
A  sweet  delight 
Each  charming  sight 
Seeks  to  impart 
Unto  my  heart, 
That  longs  in  vain 
For  days  again 
That  ne'er  can  be 
Recall'd  to  me. 
Alas !    they  seem 
Just  like  a  dream 
Whose  scenes  are  fled 
Whose  forms  are  dead 
And  only  known 
In  thought  alone, 
Years  !    would  I  give 
But  to  re-live 
That  happy  time 
Of  youthful  prime 
When  gay  serene 
My  heart's  fair  Queen 
My  future  Bride — 
Tripp'd  by  my  side 
Down  th'  forest  glade 
In  th'  grateful  shade 
"  You're  right,  you're  right 
"  With  keen  delight 

The  woodman  cried  " 
"Yes"  I  replied 
"  More  gay  than  we 


There  none  can  be 
"  Good  Sir  "  I  said 
"  You  shake  your  head 
But  this  you  know 
That  years  ago 
What  now  I  do 
Was  done  by  you 
You  can't  deny 
That  just  as  I 
Upon  the  tips, 
Of  maiden  lips, 
Imprint  a  kiss, 
Of  love,  of  bliss! 
You  did  the  same 
You  felt  the  flame 
The  joy  the  charm 
When  thus  your  arm 
Around  the  waist, 
Of  her  you  placed 
Who  loved  so  well 
To  hear  you  tell 
That  ancient  tale 
Which  ne'er  is  stale 
Nor  dull  nor  old 
Tho'  often  told 
Then  don't  encroach 
With  a  reproach 
Or  doubtful  shake 
Your  head — or  make 
A  sign  that  may 
So  darkly  lay 
A  shade  on  this 
Mv  hour  of  bliss  !  " 
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I  do  not  chide:  " 
He  then  replied 
Nor  will     I  try 
E'en  to  deny 
That  I  have  loved 
And  even  proved 
A  heart  as  pure 
As  of  which  you're 
The  chosen  one. 
My  sprightly  son 
You  of  my  youth 
Have  guess' d  with  truth 
And  when  this  way 
You  came  so  gay 
My  memory 
Recall'd  to  me 
When  down  this  glade 
A  village  maid 
Artless  and  fair 
With  tender  care 
I  gently  led 
And — as  you  said — 
The  tale  I  told 
That  ne'er  grows  old 
But  ah  !    she's  dead 
Her  soul  has  fled 
No  more  I  hear 
That  voice  so  dear 
To  me,  she's  gone 
And  all  alone 
I  while  away 
Each  passing  day. 
The  wrinkles  now 
Time  on  my  brow 
Has  placed  by  him 
My  eyes  are  dim 
My  locks  are  grey 
And  to  decay 
Just  like  this  tree 
He  hastens  me. 
From  life  this  oak 
My  feeble  stroke 
Now  for  ever 
Seeks  to  sever 


Beneath  its  shade 
A  boy  I  played 
Here  I  sported 
Here  I  courted. 
Mark  what  I  say 
My  life's  a  play 
This  wood's  a  stage 
From  youth  to  age 
Each  act  hath  been 
Played  in  this  scene 
'In  act  the  last — 
'Twill  soon  be  pass'd 
Down  woodman  like 
Cold  Death  will  strike 
This  mortal  frame 
Then  whence  it  came — 
Poor  feeble  urn 
It  will  return 
But  oh  !    my  soul 
Beyond  control 
Will  pine  no  more 
But  upward  soar 
To  join  above 
An  earthly  love  !  " 
With  heavy  sigh 
And  tearful  eye 
O'ercome  with  grief 
To  find  relief 
The  old  man  stept 
Aside  and  wept. 
At  th'  tender  sight 
Like  dews  of  night 
Silent  and  slow 
Began  to  flow 
The  crystal  tears 
Of  one  whose  fears 
To  calm,  nearer 
I  drew,  dearer 
To  me,  far  more 
Than  e'er  before 
I  thought  her  then 
And  dreaded  when 
Should  come  that  day 
On  which  away 
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With  wings  of  air 
She  should  repair 
To  Heaven's  gate 
Whilst  I  to  wait 
Should  then  be  left 
Of  all  bereft 
That  makes  up  this 
Life's  happiness. 
As  thus  I  thought 
I  gently  thought 
The  scene  to  end. 
My  aged  friend 
Be  cheer'd  we  fain 
Would  ease  thy  pain 
Let  Wisdom  heal 
The  grief  you  feel 
Banish  regret, 
All  things  may  yet 
For  you  assume 
A  brighter  bloom  ! 

"  Good  youth  "  :    said  he 

"  This  sympathy 
Unto  my  heart 
Is  sweet,  we  part 
May  each  of  you 
To  each  be  true 
And  may  the  best 
Of  blessings  rest 
On  and  attend 
You  to  the  end." 
We  wished  him  well 
And  from  the  dell 
We  slowly  walked 
And  fondly  talked 
In  hopes  and  fears 
Of  future  years. 
Oh !    it  was  sweet 
In  th'  lone  retreat 
Thus  to  commune, 


When  balmy  June 
Shed  o'er  the  scene 
A  sweet  serene 
When  murm'ring  low 
With  measur'd  flow 
The  lucid  stream 
Glitter'd  the  beam 
Of  Sol  above 
The  cooing  dove 
The  rustling  tree 
The  humming  bee 
The  odours  rare 
On  languid  air 
The  plough  boys'  song 
Wafted  along 
In  broken  strains 
From  distant  plains 
Each  sight  around 
And  gentle  sound 
That  sweetly  rose 
Breath'd  forth  repose  I 
Years  !    since  that  day 
Have  roll'd  away 
The  woodman's  last 
Act,  long  hath  past 
His  play  is  o'er 
And  he's  no  more 
And  I  too  now 
Have  a  wrinkl'd  brow 
Feeble  and  weak 
My  bones  now  seek — 
Yea  !    even  crave — 
Rest  in  the  grave 
Since  all  I  love 
Now  dwells  above 
In  heart  and  mind 
I  ana  resign'd 
In  peace  to  wait 
My  looming  fate ! 

P.    H.    MULCAHT. 


Mr.  A.  L.  LEECH  read  the  principal  paper  entitled  "  The 
Romance  of  Travel "  which  consisted  principally  of  accounts 
of  visits  to  places  in  Great  Britain  made  famous  by  their 
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literary  or  historical  associations.  Among  these  were  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  the  literary  Mecca  of  the  English-speaking  race; 
London,  to  see  the  grave  arid  birthplace  of  Milton  and  the 
birthplace  of  Lord  Bacon ;  Olney,with  its  memories  of  William 
Cowper,  the  poet ;  John  Bunyan's  Bedford,  and  Sam  Johnson's 
Lichfield.  Chatter  ton  and  Bristol,  Byron  and  Newstead  Abbey, 
Scott  and  Abbotsford,  Moore  and  Ashbourne  are  all  inseparable 
to  those  whose  souls  are  inspired  with  the  romance  of  travel, 
and  on  all  these  the  essayist  had  much  to  say  that  was  interest- 
ing and  refreshing. 


MONDAY,  DECEMBER  3,  1906. — Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER,  Vice- 
President,  took  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  J.  GLEAVE  presented  a  copy  of  his  pamphlet  on  "  East 
Anglia." 

Mr.  G.  H.  BELL  read  a  short  paper  on  Wordsworth's  Wedding 
Journey. 

Mr.  ARTHUR  DOGGETT  read  the  paper  which  follows. 

CIVILISATION. 

(1)  Truth  is  the  keynote  of  civilisation. 

(2)  Brain-power  is  its  limitation. 

(3)  Education  is  the  means  employed. 

(4)  Courage  and  virtue  are  the  staying  powers. 
And  the  whole  is 

CULTIVATION. 

CHAPTER   I. 

What  is  civilisation? 

That  is  the  problem  we  ask  ourselves  in  the  vain  hope  we 
may  find  satisfaction  in  our  present  method  of  life  and  in 
aspirations  of  a  higher  life  for  those  who  will  follow  us. 

The  dictionary  does  not  give  us  much  assistance.  To 
civilise  is  to  reclaim  from  barbarism,  to  instruct  in  arts  and 
refinement.  We  reflect  on  the  accompanying  vice  and  squalor 
that  waited  on  Roman  civilisation  and,  nearer  our  own  time, 
crouched  in  the  streets  of  Paris  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  We  refer  to  the  word  "  barbarian  "  and  are  told  the 
Greeks  applied  the  word  to  those  using  a  language  unintellig- 
ible. The  word  "barbarous"  supplies  us  with  a  word  pregnant 
with  much  meaning  "  uncultivated."  Turning  the  word 
round  we  may  rest  awhile  with  the  explanation  that  to  civilise 
is  to  cultivate. 
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The  subject  is  a  huge  one.  It  embraces  every  realm  of 
thought  of  every  nation  of  every  race  for  all  time 

The  first  condition  that  confronts  us  is  that  religion  appears 
to  mark  strict  boundary  lines  round  groups  of  nations, 
dividing  the  followers  of  the  several  faiths  as  the  colors  do  the 
flowers  in  a  garden.  These  may  also  be  again  grouped  into 
very  large  sections  (others  being  excluded  for  the  time)  the 
West  and  the  East, 

And  here  we  reach  a  point  worthy  of  great  consideration, 
it  is  this.  Truth,  abstract,  everlasting  truth,  on  which  is  based 
the  greatest  motive  power  known  to  mortals,  religion,  is  the 
keynote  of  civilisation.  The  knowledge  of  truth  is  limited  to 
the  human  brain  power.  For  this  reason  education  is  the 
best  known  means  employed.  And  because  of  the  physical 
conditions  inherent  to  mortals  courage  must  be  insisted  on  as 
a  condition  for  supporting1  natural  virtue. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  present  purpose  to  examine  the 
formulated  doctrines  of  the  various  great  religions  of  the 
world,  but  there  will  be  present  in  the  minds  of  all  the 
enormous  influence  exerted  over  vast  numbers  of  human 
beings,  born  into  this  world  like  ourselves,  by  the  great 
teachers  of  the  past.  Moses,  the  Jew  (1671 — 1591  B.C.). 
Zoroaster,  the  Persian  (800  B.C.).  Solon,  the  Greek  (640 — 559 
B.C.).  Budda,  the  Hindu  (557 — 477  B.C.).  Confucius,  the 
Tartar  (500  B.C.).  Our  own  Christ,  and  Mahommed,  the  Arab 
(571—631  A.D.). 

We  early  discover  that  one  idea  dominates  all  religious 
faiths  and  is  more  or  less  strictly  enforced.  The  idea  is 
exclusiveness.  In  some  cases  proselytism  is  allowed,  in  others 
the  individual  must  be  born  in  the  faith.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
question  of  what  is  true  as  that  of  privilege.  The  message  for 
a  chosen  people.  The  idea  appeals  to  natural  pride  and  is  a 
powerful  lever  for  inducing  nations  to  conform  to  a  high 
ideal  so  that  they  may  be  consistent  in  their  asserted 
superiority  to  others  outside  the  pale  of  their  special  brother- 
hood. It  is  the  governing  condition  of  the  past  and  the 
present,  and  however  well  it  may  have  served  its  greatest 
purpose,  it  is  in  itself  not  true  and  must  die. 

Isolated  men,  thinkers,  know  otherwise,  but  the  mass  do  not. 
Therefore  as  Marcus  Aurelius  quaintly  concedes  in  all  the 
simple  dignity  of  humility  "  I  worship  the  gods  of  my  fore- 
fathers." This  is  what  so  many  have  to  do.  It  is  so  far  as 
the  world,  our  world,  has  got  and  we  bow  to  the  multitude. 
That  is  our  sacrifice  to  the  limitations  of  the  brain.  We 
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accept  these  conditions  as  best  for  the  time  being  because  we 
tacitly  admit  the  brain  to  be  limited  in  its  practical  applica- 
tion. Once  admit  and  believe  in  all  men  of  all  races  being  one 
great  brotherhood  with,  in  the  main,  one  great  object  of 
achievement  as  in  fact  it  is,  and  you  destroy  in  one  breath,  so 
called  nationality,  and  the  grave  is  dug  for  priestcraft,  king- 
craft and  all  the  incumbent  horrors  of  hatred  and  bloodshed. 

Looking  back  it  seems  incredible  that  the  brain  power  of 
the  greatest  men  of  various  periods  and  races  stopped  short 
at  points  long  since  passed,and  therefore  it  is  only  reasonable 
to  argue  that  the  greatest  men  of  modern  times  are  equally- 
limited  in  their  conceptions  of  Truth. 

Brain  power  is  the  limitation  of  the  masses  more  than  of 
the  individuals  because  in  a  great  measure  the  masses  have  to 
labor,  and  have  not  sufficient  time  to  cultivate  their  brain 
power  which  to  an  alarming  extent  is  wasted.  It  is  stated  as 
a  scientific  fact  that  even  with  the  educated  classes  the  average 
man  exercises  only  about  one-ninth  his  brain  power. 

Let  us  digress  for  a  short  while  to  examine  where  we  are  in 
this  respect,  and  its  effects  on  civilisation.  We  all  know  that 
certain  things  and  conditions  of  things  are  absolutely  wrong,, 
but  permit  them  to  continue,  and  subscribe  our  support  in 
various  ways  because  we  admit  it  is  impossible  by  common 
consent  to  put  them  right.  We  know  that  if  we  put  our  finger- 
in  the  fire  it  will  be  burnt,  therefore  we  do  not  put  it  in. 
Staunch  believers  in  the  faith  of  our  forefathers  are  equally 
sure  that  if  they  do  certain  things  they  will  burn,  but  are  not 
ashamed  to  confess  that  temptation  is  at  times  too  strong 
because  their  brain  power  is  weak  at  those  times. 

Again,  at  the  time  of  the  Boer  war  we  knew  we  were  being 
incensed  against  the  French,  because  of  vulgar  writings 
published  by  them  at  the  instigation  of  others  interested  in 
stirring  up  these  feelings,  and  we  even  proclaimed  our 
inability  to  escape  this  bondage  although  we  knew  it  would  be 
just  as  feasible  for  all  this  nonsense  to  be  reversed  within  two 
years,  as  in  fact  it  was.  So,  again,  with  our  feelings  towards 
Germany  at  the  present  time.  In  precisely  the  same  way,  w& 
all  know  that  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  used  by 
politicians  to  produce  whimsical  influences.  For  example,  the 
march  of  the  unemployed  on  London,  and  such  like  tricks. 
In  fact,  the  everlasting  political  rot  talked  and  printed  every- 
where lives  to  serve  a  purpose  because  of  the  smallness  of  the 
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human  brain,  and  only  fails  from  its  deadly  monotony  when 
repeating  the  same  silly  devices  so  often  they  cease  to  tickle 
the  dullest  imagination. 

The  utterly  absurd  things  we  believe  in  for  a  time  would 
shame  us  even  more  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  we  forget 
them  on  ceasing  to  believe  in  them. 

It  is  as  if  we  were  children.  We  teach  a  child  to  believe  in 
things  great  and  good  by  using  methods  that  are  not  true  of 
themselves,  because  bare  truth  would  kill  the  tender  mind  much 
in  the  same  way  as  the  direct  rays  of  a  tropical  sun  scorch  the 
tender  growth,  which,  if  sheltered  till  it  gathers  strength,  will 
then  grow  all  the  more  vigorous  for  this  same  heat.  As  with 
the  child,  so  with  the  grown-up.  As  with  the  individual,  so 
with  the  nation.  It  would  appear  that  for  some  purpose 
difficult  to  understand  the  development  of  a  race  of  human 
beings  is  better  for  being  slow  and  gradual.  We  deplore 
ignorance  as  bad,  only  to  find  nature  defying  us  from  her  very 
stronghold  of  knowledge,  because  those  we  seek  to  improve 
cannot  know,  and  those  who  do  know  are  blinded  by  instincts 
that  overpower  their  brain  power  which  is  limited. 

But  to  return  to  the  root  of  our  problem,  what  is  civilisation, 
or  how  are  we  to  civilise?  The  direct  answer  taken  in  the  full 
meaning  of  one  word  is  Cultivation.  The  antithesis  of  this  is 
stagnation.  Cultivation  is  a  living  growth  upwards. 
Stagnation  is  a  decaying  death  downwards. 

Nations  rise  to  the  zenith  of  their  capabilities  and  then 
decline.  The  abstract  truth  discovered  seems  to  exhaust  itself 
by  a  sapping  operation  of  inferior  vices. 

Rome  cultivated  a  healthy,  vigorous  life,  and  then  in  idleness 
and  luxury  left  off  cultivating  from  a  vain  sense  of  possession, 
and  rested  to  eat  the  fruit,  forgetful  she  also  devoured  the  seed 
of  further  growth,  and  so  rotted  while  she  rested. 

The  histories  of  all  great  races  tell  us  much  the  same  story. 
The  fatalist  argues,  therefore,  that  races  of  men  have  a  period 
of  development  and  subsequent  decay,  like  the  separate  growth 
of  trees,  or  of  the  human  life  itself.  It  would  be  just  the  same 
to  argue  that  each  species  would  terminate  with  its  separate 
existence,  which  we  know  is  not  so,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  produce  seed  which  again  in  returning  seasons  reproduce 
and  live  again. 

The  fact  is  that  temptation  to  idleness  flourishes  most  when 
the  soul  is  least.  To  be  objectless  is  to  be  soulless.  A  purposeful 
life  is  a  full  one.  If  men's  successes  outstrip  their  capacity 
for  rising  to  greater  possibilities  they  become  like  wandering 
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schoolboys  who  have  clambered  too  high  on  the  skybound  hills 
and  topple  over.  While  men  of  more  robust  strength  and 
higher  objects  would  gather  fresh  vigour  with  each  ascent 
achieved  and  reach  the  summit  of  their  goal,  and  if  their 
vision  be  good,  still  see,  or  if  their  knowledge  be  great,  still 
learn  to  know  of  higher  summits  yet  to  conquer. 

So  it  is  with  nations ;  if  the  rot  of  stagnation  sets  in  and 
stifles  the  birth  of  great  and  good  men  to  direct,  or  encourage, 
they  falter  and  die  of  their  corruption  which  may  batten  alike 
on  the  offal  of  absolute  savagery  or  the  oleaginous  filth  of 
decaying  greatness. 

This  then  is  Truth.  Ye  shall  go  forth  to  till  the  soil  by  the 
sweat  of  your  brow  that  the  fruits  of  the  earth  shall  be  yours, 
or,  in  modern  language,  you  must  cultivate,  and  work 
unceasingly  to  produce  the  goodness  that  abounds  in  all  this 
beautiful  world,  not  tarrying  like  children  from  a  hateful  task 
whenever  you  think  all  is  achieved,  but  urging  ever  onward, 
finding  ever  something  more  to  do. 

Read  the  history  of  the  past  not  in  the  ignorance  of  the  past, 
but  in  the  wisdom  of  the  present  and  the  future.  Do  we  not 
see  in  each  fresh  discovery  of  Nature's  secrets  still  greater 
promises  of  more?  Why,  then,  rest  to  devour  the  seed  of  our 
labours?  Why  not  believe  in  still  greater  achievements? 
That  is  what  the  history  of  the  past  teaches  us  in  the  language 
of  the  present. 

What  is  the  foundation,  what  the  structure,  what  the  ultimate 
roof  of  this  building  whose  stones  are  sunk  in  the  forgotten 
histories  of  the  past,  whose  bricks  are  made  of  centuries  of 
struggling  nations,  and  the  roof  but  yet  fashioned  in  the 
dreams  of  the  greatest  of  the  world's  philosophies? 

In  a  paper  of  this  size  and  the  short  time  at  our  disposal 
it  will  be  necessary  to  confine  ourselves  to  main  issues  as  they 
appear  to  us  in  the  world's  great  arena  of  the  present  day, 
and  ask  ourselves  boldly  what  is  the  difference  between  that 
which  we  Westerns  regard  as  civilisation  and  what  the  Easterns 
so  regard. 

A  startling  development  of  the  situation  is  now  being  enacted 
by  the  sudden  uprising  of  the  Japanese,  the  modern  pioneers 
of  Eastern  thought.  Another  civilisation,  absolutely  apart 
from  our  Western  civilisation. 

It  is  tempting  to  interpolate  here  the  story  lately  told  of  a 
sarcasm  accredited  to  the  Japanese  Minister  in  Paris,  which 
cleverly  hits  off  the  humour  of  the  point.  He  said :  "  My 
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countrymen  have  for  many  years  sent  you  all  our  choicest 
works  of  art,  and  your  only  recognition  of  our  civilisation  was 
the  exclamation,  '  How  wonderful  for  a  barbarous  nation !' 
For  the  last  few  months,  having  since  learnt  from  you  how  to 
make  the  weapons,  we  have  employed  them  in  slaughtering 
thousands  of  Russians,  and  the  immediate  response  has  been, 
'  How  highly  civilised  are  the  Japanese !'  " 

To  anyone  who  has  read  Kidd's  profoundly  considered  work 
on  our  Western  civilisation  the  thought  must  press  closely  home 
that  the  responsibility  of  our  inheritance  is  indeed  very  great. 
The  cradle  of  our  birthright  is  depicted  in  no  unerring  terms 
weighted  with  great  meaning  and  often  requiring  special 
minting  to  convey  value  not  otherwise  possible.  The  spirit  of 
civilisation  moves  through  gradually  developing  conditions, 
beginning  with  the  remote  past  down  to  the  present  and  on 
into  the  future.  We  may  roughly  accept  the  author's  meaning 
to  be  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  past  tyrannised  over  the 
present.  This  was  succeeded  by  a  period,  comparatively  recent, 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  present  over  the  past  and  future,  to  be 
again  succeeded  by  the  tyranny  of  the  future  over  the  present. 
The  term  "  tyranny  "  being  used  in  its  classical  sense. 

He  gives  the  "  Manchester  school "  an  ugly  kick,  en  passant, 
but  it  is  barely  worth  our  while  to  be  tempted  into  interest  in 
a  phase  so  bad  that  it  must  die  of  its  own  rottenness,  and  we 
therefore  leave  it  as  he  does  merely  for  marking  a  grave. 
He  traces  the  source  of  our  development  back  to  the  earliest 
times,  beginning  with  ancestor  worship  and  sacrifice,  which 
together  with  the  worship  of  the  great  after  their  death, 
illustrate  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  the  first  period 
when  the  past  tyrannised  over  the  present. 

The  second  period  begins  with  the  formation  of  nations  on  a 
military  basis  in  which  the  members  are  held  together  with 
extraordinary  severity;  the  rise  and  growth  of  Christianity; 
the  cruelty  of  its  persecutions  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  the  gradual 
change  of  the  spirit  of  civilisation  when  the  present  tyrannised 
over  the  past  and  future,  living  only  for  the  present.  Quoting 
Mr.  Lecky's  sombre  description  of  the  conditions  of  the 
Christian  world  as  they  presented  themselves  throughout  this 
period :  "  The  very  sense  of  truth  seemed  blotted  out 
from  the  minds  of  men,  every  mental  disposition  which 
philosophy  pronounces  to  be  essential  to  a  legitimate  research 
was  almost  uniformly  branded  as  a  sin,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  most  deadly  intellectual  vices  were  deliberately  inculcated 
as  virtues.  It  was  sinful  to  study  with  equal  attention  and 
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with  an  indifferent  mind  the  writing  on  both  sides,  sinful  to 
resolve  to  follow  the  light  of  evidence  wherever  it  might  lead, 
sinful  to  remain  poised  in  doubt  between  conflicting  opinions, 
sinful  to  give  only  a  qualified  assent  to  indecisive  arguments, 
sinful  even  to  recognise  the  moral  or  intellectual  excellence  of 
opponents.  The  theologians,  by  destroying  every  book  that 
could  generate  discussion,  by  diffusing  to  every  field  of 
knowledge  a  spirit  of  boundless  credulity,  and,  above  all,  by 
persecuting  with  atrocious  cruelty  those  who  differed  from  their 
opinions,  succeeded  in  almost  arresting  the  action  of  the 
European  mind." 

And  so  the  struggle  continues,  sometimes  on  the  battlefield 
of  religion,  at  others  on  race,  at  others  personal  conditions  of 
craft  or  of  strength,  until  we  reach  the  present  epoch  in  which 
is  described  the  tyranny  of  the  future  over  the  present: 
"  It  is  only  in  the  first  light  of  the  principle  of 
projected  efficiency,  as  applied  to  the  social  process  in  history, 
that  we  begin  to  see  the  nature  of  the  right  in  which  the  peoples 
to  whom  the  future  belongs  will  hold  the  world.  The  world  in 
which  the  future  is  to  be  emancipated  is  to  be  a  world  in  which 
every  cause,  and  institution,  and  opinion,  and  interest  will 
hold  its  very  life  at  the  challenge  of  such  criticism  and 
competition  as  has  never  been  known  before." 

Attention  later  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  in  a  comparatively 
short  period  the  English-speaking  race  rose  from  that  of  an 
insignificant  section  of  the  European  peoples  to  become  one- 
fourth  of  the  white  population  of  the  earth  and  for  nearly 
half  the  world  to  pass  under  the  direct  influence  of  their  laws 
and  institutions,  he  continues :  "  The  peoples  who  hold  the 
foremost  place  in  the  advancing  ranks  of  civilisation  at  the 
present  day  are  those  who  have  won  their  way  to  the  right  of 
place  through  the  prolonged  stress  of  the  development  in  which 
these  principles  have  been  born  into  the  world.  That  develop- 
ment has  been  the  sequel  to  the  earlier  struggle,  in  which  the 
same  peoples  won  in  the  supreme  stress  of  military  selection 
their  right  of  place  as  the  only  type  able  to  hold  the  stage  of  the 
world  during  the  long  epoch  in  which  it  became  the  destiny  of 
the  present  to  pass  under  the  control  of  the  future.  The  ideal 
toward  which  they  are  carrying  the  world  is  that  of  a  fair, 
open,  and  free  rivalry  of  all  the  forces  within  the  social 
consciousness — a  rivalry  in  which  the  best  organisations,  the 
best  methods,  the  best  skill,  the  best  abilities,  the  best  govern- 
ment, and  the  best  standards  of  action  and  of  belief  shall  have 
the  right  of  universal  opportunity." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Turning  now  to  the  Eastern  civilisation,  we  will  first 
enquire  into  its  history  as  briefly  as  possible  so  as  to  refresh 
our  memories  with  the  underlying  conditions  of  the  present 
time.  We  have  selected  India  because  that  country,  being 
more  or  less  under  our  control,  we  have  better  means  of 
obtaining  information  of  practical  value.  It  may,  however,  be 
at  once  conceded  that  while  the  sympathies  of  the  East  are 
largely  at  one  as  against  those  of  the  West,  there  are  very  wide 
differences  of  national  spirit  and  aspirations  between  nations 
like  India,  Burma,  China  and  Japan.  As  we  will  see  later 
in  our  present  enquiry,  in  selecting  India  we  are  thus  taking 
a  country  belonging  originally  to  our  own  family,  whereas 
the  others  named  are  Turanian.  Against  this  must  be  weighed 
geographical  conditions  leading  to  such  national  intercourse 
as  was  alone  possible  outside  India  proper,  and  the  similarity 
in  climate  which  in  all  such  matters  has  much  to  say  on  the 
formation  of  character. 

The  book  from  which  we  shall  quote  passages  in  this 
connection  is  one  written  by  a  native  of  India,  named  Romesh 
Chunder  Dutt,  C.I.E. 

The  Vedic  period  dates  from  2,000  years  to  1,400  years  B.C., 
so  named  after  the  famous  hymns  called  the  Rig  Veda,  This 
period  is  one  of  migration  and  conquest,  and  we  must 
remember  the  people  referred  to  were  then  a  race  who  had 
attained  to  a  high  degree  of  civilisation.  This  merged  into 
a  period  called  the  Epic,  because  in  it  was  written  the  two 
great  known  national  epics  of  India,  the  Mahabharata  and  the 
Ramayana,  the  composition  of  the  Brahmanas  and  Upanishads, 
and  subsequently  the  composition  of  the  Sutras,  which,  to  use 
a  modern  term,  may  be  regarded  as  a  codification  of  the 
previous  writings  selected  and  abridged,  covering  a  period  of 
200  to  400  years,  in  which  internecine  wars  took  place  between 
the  conquering  Aryan  races.  Following  this  comes  the  third 
period  in  which  they  achieved  their  highest  glory,  called  the 
Philosophical  or  Rationalistic  Period,  bringing  us  down  to  the 
year  320  B.C.  contemporary  with  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
empire  was  consolidated,  theDravidian  aborigines  were  brought 
under  subjection,  great  schools  of  learning  were  founded,  and 
schools  were  opened  up  all  over  India.  Gautama  Buddha  was 
born  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  and  every  path  of  knowledge 
was  advanced  and  systematised  into  a  practical  and  working 
fact.  Shortly  after  this  Asoka  the  Great  made  "  Buddhism 
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the  State  religion  of  India,  settled  the  Buddhist  Scriptures  in 
the  great  council  of  Patna,  and  published  his  edicts  of  humanity 
on  stone  pillars  and  on  rocks.  He  prohibited  the  slaughter  of 
animals,  provided  medical  aid  to  men  and  cattle  all  over  his 
empire,  proclaimed  the  duties  of  citizens  and  members  of 
families,  and  directed  Buddhist  missionaries  to  proceed  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  to  mix  with  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  to 
proclaim  the  truth.  His  inscriptions  show  that  he  made 
treaties  with  Antiochus  of  Syria,  Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  Antigonus 
of  Macedon,  Magas  of  Gyrene,  and  Alexander  of  Epiros,  and 
sent  missionaries  to  these  kingdoms  to  preach  the  Buddhist 
religion.  '  Both  here  and  in  foreign  countries/  says  Asoka, 
'  everywhere  the  people  follow  the  doctrines  of  the  religion  of 
the  Beloved  of  the  Gods,  wheresoever  it  reacheth.'  " 

We  cannot  spare  the  time  to  follow  step  by  step  the  gradual 
decadence  from  this  bright  period  in  the  history  of  India. 
Suffice  it  to  remark  that  Buddhism  gradually  receded  before 
the  growing  return  of  Brahmanism  up  to  the  sixth  century 
after  Christ,  which  may  be  said  to  end  the  Buddhist  epoch. 
Then  followed  the  Puranic  period,  in  which  there  grew  up 
that  form  of  Hinduism  continued  down  to  the  present  time. 
The  Code  of  Manu  represents  Hindu  thought  and  manners  of 
the  Buddhist  period.  He  adhered  to  the  Vedic  sacrifices, 
eschews  image-worship  and  does  not  know  the  Trinity  of  the 
Puranic  Hinduism,  and  marks  the  transition  stage  from  Vedic 
Hinduism  to  Puranic  Hinduism.  Puranic  Hinduism  is  not  a 
religion  of  the  Vedic  sacrifices,  but  of  the  worship  of  images 
and  gods  unknown  to  the  Vedas.  The  Puranic  period  saw  the 
decline  in  India  and  the  ascendency  of  priestcraft  from  the 
year  500  A.D.  to  800  A.D.,  which  was  followed  by  the  Dark  Ages 
of  India  from  800  A.D.  to  1000  A.D.,  of  which  absolutely  nothing 
is  known. 

We  cannot  resist  resting  awhile  here  to  recount  a  sweetly 
pretty  story  culled  from  the  Upanishads,  written  about  the 
year  1000  B.C.:  — 

"  1.  Satyakama,  the  son  of  Jabala,  addressed  his  mother, 
and  said :  '  I  wish  to  become  a  Brahmacharim  (religious 
student),  mother.  Of  what  family  am  IV 

"  2.  She  said  to  him :  '  I  do  not  know,  my  child,  of  what 
family  thou  art.  In  my  youth  when  I  had  to  move  about 
much  as  a  servant,  I  conceived  thee.  I  do  not  know  of  what 
family  thou  art.  I  am  Jabala  by  name,  thou  art  Satyakama ; 
say  that  thou  art  Satyakama  Jabala.' 
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"3.  He,  going  to  Gautama  Haridrumata,  said  to  him:  'I 
wish  to  become  a  Brahmacharim  with  you,  sir.  May  I  come 
to  you,  sir  V 

"  4.  He  said  to  him:  '  Of  what  family  art  thou,  my  friend V 
He  replied  :  '  I  do  not  know,  sir,  of  what  family  I  am.  I  asked 
my  mother,  and  she  answered,  "  In  my  youth  when  I  had  to 
move  about  much  as  a  servant,  I  conceived  thee.  I  do  not 
know  of  what  family  thou  art.  I  am  Jabala  by  name,  thou 
art  Satyakama."  I  am  therefore  Satyakama  Jabala,  sir.' 

"  5.  He  said  to  him :  '  No  one  but  a  true  Brahman  would 
thus  speak  out.  Go  and  fetch  fuel,  friend;  I  shall  initiate 
you.  You  have  not  swerved  from  the  truth.'  " 

And  the  truth-loving  young  man  was  initiated,  andr 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  went  out  to  tend  his 
teacher's  cattle.  In  time  he  learnt  the  great  truths  which 
nature,  and  even  the  brute  creation,  teach  those  whose  minds, 
are  open  to  instruction.  Yes,  he  learned  truths  from  the  bull 
of  the  herd  that  he  was  tending,  from  the  fire  that  he  had 
lighted,  and  from  a  flamingo  and  a  diver -bird  which  flew  near 
him,  when  in  the  evening  he  had  penned  his  cows  and  laid 
wood  on  the  evening  fire,  and  sat  behind  it.  The  young 
student  then  came  back  to  his  teacher,  and  his  teacher  at  once 
said :  "  Friend,  you  shine  like  one  who  knows  Brahmah :  who 
then  has  taught  you  ?"  "  Not  man,"  was  the  young  student's 
reply.  And  the  truth  which  the  young  student  had  learned, 
though  clothed  in  the  fanciful  style  of  the  period,  was  that  the 
four  quarters,  and  the  earth,  the  sky,  and  heaven  and  the 
ocean,  and  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  lightning,  and  the  fire,  and 
the  organs  and  minds  of  living  beings,  yea  the  whole  universe, 
was  Brahmah,  or  God. 

The  life  of  Buddha  is  wonderfully  like  the  life  of  Christ. 
His  teachings  were  practically  the  same.  His  pure  story  of 
universal  love  and  charity  were  the  same.  If  the  two  stories 
were  combined  there  would  be  nothing  incongruous  in  it. 
His  keenness  of  perception  of  the  workings  of  the  human  mind 
are  the  same.  The  great  immortal  truth  he  teaches  springs 
straight  and  direct  as  an  arrow  that  cleaves  the  very  air 
through  which  it  wings  its  flight  right  home  to  the  heart.  It 
impels  conviction  with  a  delicious  sense  of  treasure  found. 
We  feel  immediately  richer,  happier  with  an  exquisite  sense  of 
possession  never  to  be  lost.  That  much  the  better  than  we  have 
ever  been  before,  never  to  lose  again,  a  distinct  gain  that  can 
never  be  lost.  Higher,  nobler,  without  selfishness,  a  possession 
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that  will  multiply  to  us  and  everyone  to  whom  it  is  our  joy  to 
give  it.  The  magic  casket  that  can  never  be  emptied.  An 
ecstasy  that  binds  the  whole  world  to  us,  and  us  to  the  whole 
world. 

What  wonder  this  very  precious  pearl  claims  two-fifths  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  world.  Every  Christian  ought  to 
rejoice  that  a  religion  so  like  his  own  has  so  rich  a  share. 
What  grander  thought  could  ambition  conceive  than  the 
linking  together  of  these  two  great  and  noble  faiths  which 
number,  the  Buddhist  500  millions  and  the  Christians  320 
millions,  out  of  1,250  millions,  the  total  population  of  the 
world. 

Before  leaving  this  very  pleasing  passage  of  our  enquiry 
we  must  recount  a  charmingly  amusing  story  which  is  none 
the  less  enjoyable  for  being  just  about  2,400  years  old:  — 

A  number  of  naked  friars  were  assembled  in  the  house  of 
a  lady,  who  enjoined  her  daughter-in-law  to  "  Go  and  see  those 
highly  respectable  persons."  She  ran  out  with  great  joy;  but 
when  she  beheld  these  friars  with  their  hair  like  pigeon  wings 
covered  by  nothing  but  dirt,  offensive,  and  looking  like  demons, 
she  returned  looking  sad.  "Why  are  you  sadf  said  her 
mother-in-law ;  and  she  replied :  "  Oh,  mother,  if  these  are 
.saints,  what  must  sinners  be  like?" 

Much  as  we  would  like  to  pass  over  the  next  great  period 
of  our  enquiry,  the  purpose  of  our  subject  compels  us  to 
recount,  however  shortly,  the  decadence  of  this  sweet  page  of 
history,*  remembering,  however,  that  under  and  through  it  all 
there  has  constantly  lived  the  breath  of  human  love  and  charity 
that  once  born  can  never  be  entirely  stifled.  Wicked  priest- 
craft has  much  to  answer  for  in  imposing  on  the  credulity  of  a 
race  naturally  religious  in  its  aspirations  and  opportunity 
following  rapid  conquests  and  easy  acquisition  of  great  wealth 
in  the  presence  of  subjugated  inferior  races  are  the  excuse  and 
the  warning  we  would  do  well  to  study  in  all  its  bearings. 
The  origin  of  caste  was  in  all  probability  due  to  national 
pride.  It  was  self-imposed  to  protect  tKose  in  power  over 
those  conquered.  The  idle  rich,  by  which  we  imply  the  riches 
both  of  money  value  and  knowledge,  lived  at  the  expense  of 
the  labouring  poor  and  ignorant.  Race  prejudice  made  it 
impossible  for  a  healthy  cultivation  of  man's  special  heritage. 
The  human  being  made  by  God  was  replaced  by  a  fanciful 
thing  built  up  of  privileges  and  laziness.  To  work  became 
disgraceful.  Here  was  enacted  a  drama  at  once  awful  and 
dreadful  and  sublime.  Awful  in  the  sense  that  man  has  power 
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to  subjugate  man,  and  in  doing  so  to  become  inhuman. 
Dreadful  in  the  sense  that  men  can  be  subjugated,  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  enslaved  inhumanly  and  stifled  into  a  wakeless 
sleep,  rather  than  die  with  their  faces  to  their  foes,  like  glorious 
martyrs  to  a  cause  which  is  life.  Sublime  because  the  slow 
vengeance  of  nature  recoils  on  those  who  lend  themselves  to  the 
temptation  of  oppression  and  are  in  the  end  vanquished  by 
their  own  weapons  and  the  certain  assertion  of  the  living  God's 
man  who  always  comes  from  somewhere  to  stamp  out  the  venom 
of  unnatural  decay. 

Caste  can  be  shortly  described  as  consisting  originally  of 
four  classes — priests,  soldiers,  and  skilled  workers  of  the 
conquering  race,  and  the  whole  of  the  conquered  races  together 
with  all  foreigners.  The  priests  and  soldiers  gradually 
crystallised  into  castes,  and  the  whole  of  the  rest  form  a  mass 
of  castes  in  which  the  trade  sometimes  determines  the  distinc- 
tion and  at  other  times  the  tribe. 

Hinduism,  as  distinct  from  Buddhism,  may  be  shortly 
defined  as  a  reversion  to  older  conditions,  but  with  a  fanciful 
structure  superimposed.  Kapila,  who  lived  a  century  before 
Buddha,  was  the  cold  philosopher  who  first  thought  out  this 
grand  conception,  but  it  was  left  for  the  warm  lovable  nature 
of  Gautama  Buddha  to  found  the  religion  as  a  faith.  Patanjali 
followed  between  100  and  200  B.C.,  with  a  philosophy  based  on 
Kapila's,  but  using  occult  arts  and  self-abasement  as  a  means 
of  salvation :  "  The  noble  philosophy  of  Kapila  was-  trailed 
through  dirt  and  mire  as  soon  as  it  was  blended  with  popular 
superstition." 

Retracing  our  steps,  we  may  with  advantage  rehearse  a  few 
of  the  leading  conditions  of  this  ancient  civilisation.  There 
are  two  books  everybody  in  India  reads  at  the  present  day. 
They  are  the  Mahabarata  and  the  Ramayana,  the  former 
written  probably  about  1400  B.C.,  and  the  latter  about  1000  B.C. 
They  are  both  of  conquest  and  personal  valour.  The  former, 
of  earlier  and  more  heroic  age,  deals  with  battles  fought  in  the 
North,  and  the  latter  of  the  conquest  of  Ceylon.  It  contains 
the  names  of  the  hero  and  heroine  Rama  and  the  beautiful 
Sita,  and,  quoting  from  a  native  author,  "  there  is  not  a 
Hindu  woman  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  India  to  whom 
the  story  of  suffering  Sita  is  not  known,  and  to  whom  her 
character  is  not  a  model  to  strive  after  and  to  imitate." 

The  age  in  which  these  books  were  written  was  followed  by 
one  of  luxury,  wealth  and  knowledge.  The  following  are 
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culled  from  the  Land  Laws,  written  over  two  thousand  years 
ago:  — 

"  (1)  If  a  person  who  has  taken  a  lease  of  land  does  not 
exert  himself,  and  hence  the  land  bears  no  crop,  he  shall,  if  he 
be  rich,  be  made  to  pay  the  value  of  the  crop  that  ought  to 
have  grown." 

Again,  "  All  India  is  the  property  of  the  Crown,  and  no 
private  person  is  permitted  to  own  land." 

Panini  was  the  Doctor  Johnson  of  his  age,  and  resolved  the 
Sanscrit  language  of  his  time  to  its  simple  roots  in  the  dawn 
of  Aryan  history  three  thousand  years  ago,  when  Athens  and 
Rome  were  unknown. 

Asoka  the  Great  cut  his  edicts  on  rocks,  in  caves,  and  on 
pillars;  he  called  himself  Piyadasi.  The  following  must  suffice: 

"  The  King  Piyadasi,  beloved  of  the  gods,  honours  all  sects, 
both  ascetics  and  householders;  he  propitiates  them  by  alms 
and  by  other  gifts.  But  the  beloved  of  the  gods  attaches  less 
importance  to  such  gifts  and  honours  than  to  the  endeavour  to 
promote  their  essential  moral  virtues.  It  is  true,  the  prevalence 
of  essential  virtues  differs  in  different  sects.  But  there  is  a 
common  basis,  and  that  is  gentleness  and  moderation  in 
language.  Thus  one  should  not  exalt  one's  own  sect  and  decry 
the  others.  One  should  not  depreciate  them  without  cause, 
but  should  render  them  on  every  occasion  the  honour  which 
they  deserve.  Striving  thus,  one  promotes  the  welfare  of  his 
own  sect  while  serving  the  others.  Striving  otherwise,  one 
does  not  serve  his  own  sect,  and  does  disservice  to  others. 
And  whoever  from  attachment  to  his  own  sect,  and  with  a  view 
to  promote  it  decries  others,  only  deals  rude  blows  to  his  own 
sect,"  etc.,  etc. 

And  so,  passing  the  centuries  quickly  over,  we  come  down 
to  one  thousand  years  after  Gautama  Buddha,  and  open  the 
page  of  history  at  the  time  of  Vikrama — or  Vikramaditya  the 
Great,  in  the  sixth  century  of  our  era.  At  his  court  were 
assembled  all  the  wit  and  wisdom,  the  art  and  learning,  the 
chivalry  and  pride  of  India. 

It  is  sad  and  terrible  to  reflect  that  the  glory  of  India 
quickly  receded  after  the  death  of  Vikramaditya.  As  if  she 
had  consumed  in  one  great  conflagration  the  stored-up  produce 
of  centuries.  All  that  was  worthy  and  great  destroyed  by  the 
damnable  lust  of  idleness,  which  then,  as  ever,  attacked  the 
noblest  and  best,  and  ate,  with  the  canker  worm  of  pride  and 
oppression.  Kalidas's  writings  belong  to  that  age,  and  practi- 
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cally  are  the  last  living  things  left  of  its  splendour.  Nothing 
has  since  been  produced.  The  wide  stretch  of  twelve  centuries 
have  rolled  by  in  silent  mourning  for  the  past^  fortunate  if,  in 
forgetting  the  present,  it  may  but  feebly  remember  the 
transitory  joys  of  the  long-since-dead  past,  in  that  age  when 
Buddhists  and  orthodox  Hindus  lived  in  amity  and  goodwill 
together.  The  Buddhists  of  India,  who  up  to  that  period  had 
kept  their  five  centuries  in  advance  of  the  Christians  in  the 
inventions  and  use  of  all  the  ceremonies  and  forms  common  to 
both  religions,  were  shortly  to  receive  the  rude  shock  of 
persecution,  and  India,  the  natural  birthplace  of  this  beautiful 
religion  of  love  and  charity,  was  destined  to  become  the  prey 
of  a  religion  of  tigers,  and  to  hide  herself  trembling  with  fear 
in  the  presence  of  devil-gods  that  answered  to  her  cry  for 
consolation  in  the  great  grief  of  a  nation  betrayed  by  her 
leaders. 

That  is  the  crux  of  our  difficulty  in  comprehending  the 
modern  Hindu.  It  is  only  by  studying  the  history  of  the 
nation  we  are  able  to  grasp  the  incongruous  conditions 
evidenced  by  the  real  nature  of  this  great  people  bowed  down 
with  a  burden  at  once  foreign  and  repulsive^  but  to  which  she 
clings  in  the  ignorance  of  abandoned  hope. 

The  undercurrent  of  a  higher  civilisation  lives  unknown  and 
unrecognised  because  of  this  unnatural  garb  of  a  religion 
foreign  to  the  people  on  whom  it  has  been  imposed.  Their 
character  and  life  are  foreign  to  their  creed.  They  are 
impulsive,  emotional,  lovable  and  warm,  and,  like  all  such 
peoples,  are  extremely  religious  and  devotional.  They  must 
worship,  and  the  dignity  of  humility  and  honour  speaks  in  a 
thousand  pretty  customs.  Those  who  have  seen  the  Hindus 
in  their  homes  and  villages,  mixed  with  them  in  their  everyday 
work,  and  entered  into  their  daily  transactions,  testify  to  their 
simplicity  and  rectitude.  "  Such  an  observer  was  Colonel 
Sleeman  among  the  modern  Englishmen  who  have  lived  in 
India  and  mixed  with  the  people.  Villagers,  says  the  Colonel, 
adhere  habitually  to  the  truth  in  their  own  Panchyets,  and  I 
have  had  before  me  hundreds  of  cases  in  which  a  man's 
property,  liberty  and  life  has  depended  upon  his  telling  a  lie, 
and  he  has  refused  to  tell  it." 

CHAPTER  III. 

We  have  reviewed  shortly  the  civilisations  of  the  West  and 
the  East,  and  in  doing  so  have  naturally  dwelt  more  on  the 
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social  and  religious  conditions  of  the  latter  as  those  of  the 
former  are  better  known  to  us. 

There  are  the  usual  stock  arguments  about  a  race  of  soldiers 
eliminating  all  minor  and  meaner  vices  so  that  only  that  which 
is  noble  survives.  We  see  how  in  widely  different  parts  of  the 
earth,  under  conditions  that  could  not  be  more  dissimilar,  they 
both  do  what  this  argument  suggests  as  least  likely;  that  is, 
they  enslave  themselves  to  priestcraft.  Religion,  which  in 
each  case  is  of  the  loftiest,  becomes  a  tool  for  binding  fetters 
of  the  most  degrading  description. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have  Christ,  Charlemagne,  Alfred, 
William  of  Normandy,  Martin  Luther,  the  Spanish  Inquisition, 
French  Revolution,  our  modern  land  laws,  the  individual 
counted  by  millions  whose  mental  conception  of  civilisation  is 
mean  and  poor — a  thing,  anything  with  trousers  on,  whose 
whole  honour  could  be  bought  and  sold  for  trifles,  whose 
standard  of  life  is  based  on  a  money  value  standard,  which 
governs  his  speech,  thoughts,  actions,  and,  one  almost  fears, 
is  extended  into  the  next  world,  where  his  choicest  pictures 
would  place  his  God  on  a  golden  throne  upholstered  with 
bank-notes  and  cheques,  payable  on  demand.  On  the 
other,  there  are  nature-worship,  Gautama  Buddha,  Asoka, 
Vikramaditya,  centuries  of  darkness,  hobgoblins  and  demons, 
and  the  individual  counted  in  millions  whose  mental 
conception  of  a  word  he  has  never  heard  is  honour,  and, 
notwithstanding  he  wears  no  trousers,  and  may  seldom  see 
more  than  the  smallest  sums  of  money,  would  not  part  with 
his  honour  for  a  thing  which  could  buy  him  nothing  dearer. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  trifling  with  generalities,  but,  man 
for  man,  is  our  Western  civilisation  quite  certain  of  its  future? 

Are  we  quite  certain  of  our  millions?  That  is  really  the 
only  sensible  way  of  placing  the  equation.  The  few  don't  count. 
History  shouts  that  at  you  at  every  page.  Look  at  the  Court 
of  Vikramaditya,  and  at  that  of  Louis  XIV.,  King  of  the 
French.  How  very  certain  they  must  all  have  thought  them- 
selves of  their  position,  and  refinement.  Civilisation  forsooth, 
for  what  more  would  Messieurs  ask  ? 

Gold  is  useful,  when  it  can  be  exchanged  for  something 
worth  more  than  gold,  not  otherwise. 

We  want  to  know  what  civilisation  is.  The  answer,  as  far 
as  we  can  possibly  speak  it  in  commonplace  everyday  language, 
is  Cultivation ;  and  by  this  we  mean  not  merely  the  education 
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of  a  schoolboy,  but  that  form  of  training  which  takes  the  whole 
man  as  a  complete  thing  of  many  varied  shades  of  nature  and 
developes  all  his  parts  so  as  to  make  him  a  cultivator. 

It  may  be  a  harmless  dream,  but  we  all  picture  with  delight 
the  day  when  rude  prejudice  shall  vanish  and  the  brain  power 
of  the  millions  shall  have  been  developed  by  education  so  as  to 
escape  the  danger  of  losing  their  courage  and  virtue  by  the 
imposition  of  the  powerful  few. 

Going  back  once  more.  Our  civilisation  aims  at  strenuous- 
ness  and  productiveness.  What  are  so  often  mistaken  for  these 
are  greed  and  rubbish.  The  cunning  of  the  man  who  is 
a  cheat  and  a  liar.  The  possession  which  is  vulgar.  The 
education  which  produces  ugly  and  selfish  conceit.  The  man 
who  can  boast  without  fear  of  shame  of  mean  and  paltry 
actions.  The  common  conditions  of  life  that  find  excuses 
for  acts  clothed  in  the  flimsiest  raiment  of  respectability  which 
deceives  no  one. 

Gold  always  has,  and  probably  always  will  buy,  shams  which 
its  owners  barter  for  a  status  to  which  they  are  utterly  alien. 

But  Western  civilisation  is  running  a  close  race  for  future 
early  degradation  in  the  trial  of  the  nations  when,  as  Mr.  Kidd 
beautifully  phrases  it  (but  with  a  contrary  application  of  its 
meaning),  "  the  setting  free  in  the  modern  world  of  the  activities 
of  the  individual  as  against  all  the  absolutisms  which  would 
have  otherwise  enthralled  them  is,  in  its  ultimate  meaning,  only 
a  process  of  progress  towards  a  more  advanced  and  complete 
stage  of  social  subordination  than  has  ever  before  prevailed  in 
the  world." 

Our  real  danger  is  that  the  material  prosperity  of  Great 
Britain  is  far  greater  than  any  other  kingdom.  The  total 
annual  tonnage  of  the  mercantile  marine  is  16 J  millions, 
against  19  millions  of  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  population  of  the  world  is  1,250  millions.  The  dominion 
of  Great  Britain  is  352  millions.  Of  these,  the  population  of 
Great  Britain  is  41^  millions. 

The  moral  of  our  paper  seems  to  be  that  a  high  state  of 
civilisation  means  ultimate  success  and  dominion.  A 
mysterious  controlling  power  that  illumines  wherever  it 
penetrates.  Then,  for  various  reasons  which  the  past  tries  to 
teach  us,  this  influence  becomes  undermined  by  human  weakness 
and  retribution  follows. 

Peering  into  the  future  from  the  standpoint  of  the  present 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  past,  we  see  that  material  greatness 
only  retains  its  power  so  long  as  those  who  possess  it  retain 
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their  vigour  of  purpose.  The  immediate  question  that  concerns 
us  is,  How  far  are  we  entitled  to  our  present  position  ? 
Imagine  a  small  town  of  1,250  full-grown  men,  of  which  the 
most  wealthy  division  contains  350,  separated  from  the  rest 
and  governed  by  40  regarded  as  a  superior  class.  That 
leaves  900  in  open  competition  outside  the  power  of  the  40. 
Now,  the  confidence  of  the  40  rests  entirely  on  the  assumption 
that  they  really  are  a  very  superior  body  of  men,  much 
respected  by  themselves,  those  they  control,  and  those  outside 
their  influence.  These  .40  enjoy  the  privilege  of  believing 
themselves  a  chosen  race.  In  their  writings,  language  and 
religion  this  belief  is  so  deeply  rooted  that  it  is  an  offence  to 
suggest  any  doubt  on  the  subject.  In  effect  these  40  are  a 
caste.  They  have  purchased  many  material  means  with  which 
to  impress  the  vulgar  mind.  But  now  comes  the  danger.  As 
the  time  goes  on  the  owners  of  the  vulgar  minds  become 
impertinent  and  ask  questions.  The  trouble  may  come  from 
outside  or  inside — an  insolent  German,  or  a  dirty  Italian 
workman,  or  a  politely  sarcastic  Frenchman,  or  a  large  body 
of  Russian  peasants.  What  is  far  worse  is,  it  may  come  from 
inside.  Can  anyone  imagine  anything  more  grotesque  than 
a  proud  Rajput  or  a  Sikh  asking  questions  of  a  Bolton 
miner,  or  the  average  village  Brahmin  asking  his  compeer  the 
village  minister  reasons  for  things. 

A  much  less  disagreeable  way,  suggested  by  our  present 
study,  is  to  ask  ourselves  questions,  while  seated  comfortably 
at  our  fireside,  so  as  not  to  wait  for  the  risk  of  cold  criticism 
from  these  people  outside.  The  first  question  is,  How  far  is 
our  material  prosperity  being  purchased  at  the  price  of  future 
ruin? 

Most  of  the  older  ones  among  us  will  remember  the  village 
and  agricultural  lives  of  our  forbears  and  their  associates. 
The  answers  need  only  be  whispered  in  our  hearts.  Are  we, 
as  individuals,  better  than  they?  Are  the  folks  round  about 
us  with  whom  we  have  daily  dealings  better  than  those  they 
dealt  with?  Do  men  and  women  now  live  better  lives?  Do 
people  cheat  and  lie  to  one  another  more  now  than  they  did? 
Are  we  as  well  bred  ? 

There  is  a  grave  danger  that  the  future  will  judge  us  by 
certain  solid  standards  to  which  we  are  blinded  by  our  material 
prosperity.  We  wear  better  clothes,  have  nicer  houses,  more 
furniture  and  books,  enjoy  easier  means  of  travel  and  inter- 
communication, but  are  we  utilising  them  for  our  improvement, 
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or  are  we  assuming  their  possession  gives  us  a  just  claim  for 
superiority?  We  speak  of  ignorance  and  regard  ourselves  as 
a  chosen  people.  On  what  do  we  base  our  claim? 

In  estimating  the  value  of  men  by  their  belongings  we 
degrade  mankind  and  make  it  of  less  value  than  the  things 
of  which  God  made  him  the  master.  We  have  reached  a  stage 
of  development  in  which  we  can  too  easily  buy  with  gold 
things  that  should  only  be  procurable  by  the  man  himself. 
Honour,  fame,  respect,  consideration  of  our  fellows,  what  we 
take  for  happiness,  and,  we  almost  fear,  in  many  cases  the 
right  of  future  salvation.  And  inversely,  what  is  more  sad,  is 
the  ease  with  which  these  things  are  sold  for  gold. 

On  the  question  of  honour,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
discover  a  ready  unit  of  calculation  for  comparing  the  honour 
of  the  average  everyday  Englishman  with  that  of  the  Hindu. 
One  thing  is  quite  certain,  the  result  would  surprise  both. 
The  Western  has  not  reached  the  stage  of  development  at  which 
he  can  combine  humility  with  dignity  and  gracefulness  with 
austerity.  As  a  fact,  the  millions  of  India,  who  till  the  soil 
and  live  in  villages  would  compare  very  favourably,  and  much 
more  in  harmony  than  some  suppose,  with  our  past  village 
communities  before  the  spread  of  modern  influences  which  we 
like  to  call  civilisation. 

The  enormous  wastage  of  brain  power  now  going  on  around 
us  is  too  terrible  to  contemplate  with  composure.  If  the  same 
cramping  influence  were  permitted  in  the  physical  conditions 
of  the  human  being  we  should  see  whole  cities  of  creatures 
crawling  about  without  limbs,  eyes  and  other  members.  It 
would  be  a  rare  thing  to  behold  a  whole  and  complete  man  or 
woman.  Consider  what  this  means.  We  acknowledge  that 
God's  most  beautiful  gift  is  the  brain,  and  yet  how  few  really 
possess  a  whole  one.  But  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  understand 
that  this  is  almost  wholly  due  to  the  insolence  of  man  which 
has  dared  to  designedly  mutilate  his  fellow  man,  and  the 
meanness  of  the  human  understanding  which  has  kept  him 
ignorant  of  the  crime  and  of  the  loss  sustained  by  himself  in 
company  with  others. 

We  smile  at  the  ignorance  of  Greece  and  Rome  who 
employed  slaves  to  work,  and  are  horrified  at  the  Turks  who 
mutilate  their  dependents.  The  metal  chains  of  ancient  times 
are  gone,  but  we  still  fear  the  worker  will  refuse  to  toil  when 
the  chains  by  which  his  brains  are  now  fettered  will  be  broken. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  civilisation  is  cultivation. 
We  have  traced  the  civilisations  of  two  great  sections  of  the 
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human  race,  and  have  seen  the  enormous  influence  exerted  by 
man's  aspirations  for  good  which  has  evolved  a  religious 
conception,  and  how  in  turn  the  arrogance  of  man  has  used 
these  finer  feelings  to  enslave  his  fellow  man.  We  have  seen 
how  beautifully  the  brain  power  of  man  has  worked  to  support 
the  brighter  side  of  mankind,  but  has  sometimes  been  mis- 
directed by  pride.  We  have  seen  the  enormous  power  of 
education  and  how  it  has  always  been  the  first  endeavour  of 
so-called  ambition  selfishly  used  to  withhold  its  aid.  We  have 
seen  how  the  want  of  courage  has  encouraged  usurpation  of 
power  by  selfishness  and  pride.  And  we  have  seen  how,  when 
nations  were  greatest,  it  was  the  result  of  hard  toil  and 
strenuous  lives,  not  only  of  the  poorer  and  meaner  among 
them,  but  of  the  greatest  and  noblest. 

And  we  conclude  with  what  to  us  appears  to  be  our  warning 
for  the  future.  The  most  highly  civilised  nation  is  in  fact  that 
which  possesses  the  greatest  number  of  highly  cultured  men, 
and  for  this  purpose  encourages  a  generous  recognition  of 
real  worth  among  all  ranks.  It  does  not  confound  gold  with 
real  wealth,  or  possessions  with  real  value,  or  the  prerogatives 
of  the  idle  with  the  nobility  of  personal  superiority,  and 
conversely  we  see  that  directly  it  sacrifices  this  spirit  and 
panders  to  the  symbols  of  power  and  invites  the  curses  of  caste 
and  superstition  they  give  birth  to  arrogance,  idleness  and 
oppression  which  gradually  substitutes  shams  and  ignorance 
to  protect  their  possession. 


MONDAY,  DECEMBER  10,  1906. — The  chair  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  GEO.  MILNER. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian 
Society,  Vol.  23,  1905,  was  presented  by  the  Society. 

Mr.  W.  V.  BURGESS  read  a  paper  on  "The  Humour  of 
William  Black." 

Mr.  WM.  BAGSHAW  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  R.  B. 
Cunninghame  Graham." 


CHRISTMAS    SUPPER. 

MONDAY,  DECEMBER  17,  1906. — The  annual  Christmas  Supper, 
held  on  this  evening,  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  brought  the  first  half 
of  the  Session  to  a  very  agreeable  close.  The  President,  Mr. 
GEO.  MILNER,  was  in  the  chair,  and  the  customary  mumming 
was  indulged  in  with  great  gusto.  Mr.  B.  A.  Redfern  once 
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more  was  disguised  as  Father  Christmas.  A  pleasing  new 
feature  of  the  proceedings  was  the  singing  of  some  old-time 
Christmas  carols  by  a  group  of  boy  choristers  from  the 
Cathedral,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  N.  Dumville.  The 
following  authentic  account  of  the  entertainment  is  taken  from 
the  "  Manchester  City  News,"  December  22nd,  1906:  — 

THE  LITERARY  CLUB  REVELS. 

That  lover  of  old  fashions  and  traditions  the  Squire  of 
Bracebridge  Hall,  would  have  beamed  with  delight  on  the 
assemblage  in  the  Grand  Hotel  on  Monday,  when  the  Literary 
Club  abandoned  itself  to  the  revels  associated  with  the  annual 
Christmas  Supper.  Nothing  was  lacking  to  remind  the  large 
and  genial  company  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  which  their 
forefathers  loved  when  partaking  of  the  good  fare  at  the 
Christmas  table.  The  room  was  decked  with  holly  and  the 
tables  were  crowded  with  seasonable  flowers  and  other 
embellishments.  Not  least  acceptable  was  a  dainty  card 
containing  a  coloured  reprint  of  a  picture  of  the  Refectory, 
Fountains  Abbey,  from  the  brush  of  Mr.  T.  Kay,  who  supplied 
also  a  pleasant  stanza  in  the  old  style  descriptive  of  the 
Cistercians  who  had  their  "  sack  and  psalterie,  their  daily  fare 
not  p alter  ie." 

The  proceedings  were  opened,  as  usual,  by  the  Master  of  the 
Revels  (Mr.  Ryder  Boys),  who  gave  timely  warning  to  the 
guests — 

The  Guisers  are  at  hand, 
Waiting  your  wishes,  favour,  and  command ; 
An  old-time  lordly  dish  they  e'en  would  bring 
And  in  its  praise  an  ancient  carol  sing. 

To  which  the  Chief  of  the  Feast  (Mr.  George  Milner),  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  company,  made  reply:  — 

Speed  thee,  fair  sir,  and  bid  their  presence  here, 
Both  dish  and  song  give  promise  of  good  cheer. 

A  goodly  procession  followed,  headed  by  Father  Christmas, 
who  had  in  his  retinue  many  gallant  courtiers,  singers  and 
minstrels,  a  jester  with  cap  and  bells,  a  chief  cook,  and  an 
usher  who  continually  chanted  in  excellent  style  the  Old 
English  staves.  "  The  First  Nowell  "  having  been  sung,  Father 
Christmas  and  his  attendants  drew  up  in  a  body  before  the 
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Chairman,  who  gave  them  good  greeting  in  verses  specially 
composed  for  the  occasion.  The  convivial  monarch  of  the 
season  made  response  in  similar  strain,  and  this  part  of  the 
proceedings  was  brought  to  a  triumphant  climax  by  united 
acclamations  as  the  steaming  wassail-bowl  was  borne  in.  The 
dinner  concluded  with  a  due  honouring  of  the  boar's  head, 
which  had  been  brought  in  to  the  singing  of  the  ancient  carol 
"  Caput  Apri  defero,"  and  the  company  was  then  ready  for 
song  and  speech. 

The  chief  guest  of  the  evening  was  Mr.  Robert  Pollitt,  famous 
in  Bohemian  circles,  a  man  of  culture  and  wit,  poet  and 
humourist,  and  the  author  of  that  now  favourite  recitation 
in  club-land  called  "  In  Bohemia."  He  is  one  of  the  few 
survivors  of  the  old  Literary  Club  when  it  met  at  the  Mitre  and 
had  among  its  members  Joseph  Chatwood  (known  as  "  Kit 
North  "),  Edwin  Waugh,  Ben  Brierley,  Charles  Hardwick,  and 
other  bygone  celebrities.  In  the  early  seventies  Mr.  Pollitt 
wrote  an  ode,  revived  on  the  present  occasion,  descriptive  of 
the  members  and  their  meeting;  the  first  two  verses  of  which 
will  serve  as  a  specimen:  — 


'Tis  pleasant  when  with  festive  cheer 

Mind's  purer  pleasures  mingle, 
When  wit  makes  glad  the  atmosphere 

And  brimming  tumblers  jingle. 
But  oh !  how  well  designed  to  bless 

When  all  are  friends  and  brothers, 
And  noble  self -forget  fulness 

All  meaner  motive  smothers. 


When  each  one  chants  some  neighbour's  praise 

In  language  chaste  yet  glowing, 
A  nobler  enterprize  ALL  ways 

Than  one's  own  trumpet  blowing ! 
A  meeting  like  this  makes  amends, 

Such  was  this  at  The  MITBE, 
A  case  of  friendship's  bonds — and  friends 

Each  moment  waxing  tighter. 

To  Mr.  Pollitt  was  assigned  the  task  of  proposing  the  toast 
of  the  evening,  namely,  "The  Manchester  Literary  Club  and 
its  President,"  and  in  the  course  of  his  conversational  and 
reminiscent  remarks  he  told  several  humorous  stories  and  called 
to  memory  famous  names  and  occasions. 

Mr.  George  Milner,  the  President,  in  reply,  remarked  on  the 
fact  that  the  Club,  which  he  did  not  like  to  hear  called  "  an 
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association,"  had  been  in  existence  for  forty-four  years,  and  it 
was  his  fervent  hope  that  many  who  were  present  that  night 
would  see  its  jubilee.  It  was  a  Club  founded  on  the  lines  that 
were  laid  down  by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  at  the  "  Turk's  Head," 
and  it  lived  up  to  the  Johnsonian  description  of  a  Club  by 
being  "  a  gathering  of  good  fellows  under  certain  conditions." 
These  were  the  traditions  they  endeavoured  to  maintain,  and 
they  did  not  profess  to  be  a  "  society."  The  second  part  of  the 
definition  he  thought  was  most  admirable — "  under  certain 
conditions  " — but  after  all,  the  principal  thing  was  that  the 
members  should  be  "  good  fellows."  Their  first  object  was  to 
make  themselves  and  others  acquainted  with  the  best  literature 
of  the  world,  and  to  put  themselves  in  sympathy  with  all  forms 
of  art,  music,  and  the  drama.  The  Club  consisted  of  many 
engaged  in  strenuous  careers,  but  who  none  the  less  desired  to 
enjoy  studious  recreation.  Johnson's  definition  of  Boswell  was 
that  he  was  a  "  clubable  "  man,  and  the  aim  of  the  members 
should  be  to  realise  the  meaning  of  that  definition  and  one 
and  all  be  "clubable."  For  thirty-five  years,  Mr.  Milner 
concluded,  he  had  been  President  of  the  Club  at  the  express 
wish  of  the  members.  He  was  quite  willing  to  relinquish  the 
post  if  required,  but  he  would  never  relinquish  his  membership, 
and  would  come  down  to  the  meetings  even  should  it  be 
necessary  for  him  to  hire  a  bath-chair. 

Between  the  speeches  Mr.  Nat  Dumville,  the  oldest  chorister 
in  Manchester,  and  a  member  of  the  Club,  delighted  the 
company  with  his  rendering  of  the  old  ballad,  "  The  Old 
Chimney  Corner " ;  Mr.  Bagot  gave  a  number  of  amusing 
reminiscences  of  the  Club  in  old  days ;  Mr.  T.  Harris  recited  in 
excellent  style  Mr.  Pollitt's  verses  on  "  Bohemia,"  and  another 
member  promptly  supplied  a  parody  on  "  Alsatia  "  with  many 
topical  allusions.  The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox  read  some  delightful 
verses  on  the  members  in  burlesque  Wordsworthian  style. 
Song  and  music  were  not  lacking.  Mr.  John  Wilcock  sang 
Mr.  Pollitt's  ballad  "  Noctes  Ambrosianae,"  and  amused  the 
company  not  a  little  by  adapting  the  lines  to  the  tune  of 
"  When  Other  Lips."  Sir  William  Bailey,  who  has  seldom 
been  in  happier  mood,  and  who  had  provided  himself  with 
a  special  supply  of  new  anecdotes  of  the  raciest  description, 
proposed  the  toast  of  the  "Visitors,"  and  Mr.  Alex.  Porter,  in  an 
equally  felicitous  speech,  replied.  The  proceedings,  which  were 
an  entire  success,  concluded  with  "  Auld  Lang  Syne "  by  the 
members  upstanding.  Cries  of  "  Wassail "  could  still  be  heard 
long  after  the  formal  ceremonies  had  ended. 
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On  the  back  of  the  programme  the  following  linee  by  Mr. 
J.  E.  CRAVEN  were  printed :  — 

We  mourn  not  the  loss  of  sunshine  and  of  flowers, 
Nor  balmy  days  and  Summer's  lengthened  hours, 
But  greet  thee,  Father  Christmas — laurel-crowned. 
Come !    Spread  thy  glee  and  festive  joys  around  ; 
To  Youth  throw  smiles  and  o'er  their  romps  preside, 
Inspire  the  Old,  be  thou  their  mirthful  guide — 
Their  griefs  appease,  their  business  cares  suspend, 
Brighten  their  past — a  happy  season  send. 
Here !    Bring  the  Wassail !    Let  us  greet  our  host, 
We  are  his  guests,  and  pledge  him  in  a  toast:— 
"  Hail  hoary  Father  with  thy  festive  train, 
We  bid  thee  hearty  welcome  once  again, 
We  are  thy  debtors  for  thy  visits  past, 
And  hope  this  meeting  may  not  be  the  last  1 
Thou  bringest  longer  days,  the  hope  of  Spring, 
And  bidd'st  us  laugh  and  Christian  carols  sing !" 
"  Hail,  Father  Christmas  !" 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  7,  1907. — The  President,  Mr.  GEO.  MILNER, 
occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  THOMAS  KAY  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Literary  and 
Musical  Gleanings  from  a  Highland  Glen,"  the  "  musical 
gleanings  "  being  those  of  Dr.  Henry  Watson. 

GLEANINGS    FROM    A   HIGHLAND    GLEN. 

The  reader  of  the  paper  gave  a  charming  description  of  the 
scenes  to  be  found  in  Perthshire,  and  exhibited  a  number  of 
water-colour  sketches  which  were  painted  by  him  during  his 
sojourn  there  in  the  autumn.  The  legends  of  the  district  were 
recounted,  and  some  extracts  given  from  leases  granted  by  the 
Abbot  of  Cupar  Abbey  in  the  fifteenth  century,  which  served  to 
show  that  instead  of  the  Scotch  being  barbarous  people,  as 
commonly  supposed,  they  were  expert  agriculturists.  "  It 
happened  on  an  August  day,"  narrated  the  reader,  "  that, 
having  seen  some  grouse  alight  in  the  bracken  on  the  hillside, 
I  dismounted  from  my  steed  to  tax  them  for  a  brace.  Upon 
returning  to  the  horse  I  saw  coming  straight  toward  me  down 
the  Glen  Fearnate  a  huge  bird,  which  at  first  I  thought  was 
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a  heron.  As  it  got  within  a  hundred  yards  of  me  my  man 
cried  suddenly,  '  Mark  grouse/  and  a  covey  was  seen  coming 
past  me  well  within  shot.  The  bird  I  had  mistaken  for  a 
heron  was  a  young  golden  eagle  without  its  full  bronze-shaded 
plumage.  It  was  harrying  the  grouse,  and  prepared  to  strike 
them.  I  was  easily  within  gunshot  of  the  eagle,  but  to  have 
killed  it  would  have  seemed  a  desecration  of  the  Highlands." 
During  the  evening  a  number  of  original  songs  were  sung  by 
Dr.  Watson,  Mr.  Wm.  Wild,  Mr.  Alfred  Brown,  Mr.  G.  Crowther 
and  Mr.  Darman  Ward.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
to  the  vocalists. 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  14.  1907. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
GEO.  MILNER,  the  President. 

Mr.  W.  V.  BURGESS  presented  a  copy  of  his  "  Cheshire  Village 
Stories,"  and  Mr.  WM.  INGHAM  gave  a  copy  of  his  book  on 
"  Household  Boiler  Explosions." 

Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER  read  "  Some  Comments  on  Sterne," 

Mr.  WM.  BAGSHAW  contributed  these  verses:  — 

OUR    CLUB. 

(A  poem  writ  in  lofty  and  high-sounding  verse  as  befits  the 

theme.) 

We  and  our  Club  I  sing,  whose  high  debate 

In  this  Olympian  hall  with  lettered  state 

Renews  the  former  glories  that  were  thine, 

Oh,  classic  Greece,  Minerva's  early  shrine. 

But  first  'tis  meet  that  I  the  Muse  invoke 

To  aid  my  pen  and  prosper  every  stroke; 

And  thus  my  prayer,  "  Oh,  goddess  from  thy  store 

Of  bounteous  favours  grant  thy  suppliant  four, 

Homeric  strength,  Ionian  grace  and  charm, 

Wit  Aristophanic,  and  Vergilian  calm."- 

She  heard  and  granted,  and  with  you  the  fault 

If  in  these  lines  you  miss  the  Attic  salt ; 

To  doubt  its  presence  were  to  flout  the  Muse, 

And  of  ingratitude  yourselves  accuse. 

But  boldly  to  my  theme,  it  is  our  Club 

Which  I  proclaim  the  Universe's  hub, 

Its  spokes  our  spokesmen  who  thus  radiate 

Our  wit  and  wisdom  through  th'  encircling  state. 
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Self-praise  some  fool  hath  said  ne'er  recommends, 

But  sagely  I  reply,  "  That  all  depends," 

The  altruistic  spirit  of  our  age 

Demands  that  we  collectively  engage 

In  all  pursuits,  therefore  your  voices  raise 

In  one  clear  chorus  of  collective  praise, 

Or  in  the  Doric  of  our  Palatine, 

"  I'll  scratch  thi  back  lad,  if  tha'll  but  scrat  mine." 

Could  Old  Time  stay  his  steps  I'd  celebrate 

Each  separate  worthy  of  our  little  state. 

From  some  my  Muse  shall  not  withhold  her  hand : 

Milner,  our  Nestor,  leader  of  our  band, 

Whose  Jove-like  head,  and  locks  on  either  side 

Two  mighty  peaks  of  collar  almost  hide. 

And  lamb-like  Mortimer  whose  pen  unites 

The  White  Rose  and  the  Red  when  he  indites. 

And  he  with  flowing  beard  and  visage  hale, 

Newbigging,  bard  of  wind-swept  Rossendale. 

And  Fox,  the  reverend  priest  of  jovial  looks, 

A  bachelor  he,  though  husbandman  of  books. 

Redfern  Achates  too,  whose  pious  roar 

Makes  Sunday  reading  even  of  Shannon  shore. 

These  few  I  name,  and  you  who  row  by  row 

This  altar  face,  your  merits  well  I  know, 

Your  lofty  foreheads  and  your  eyes  that  shine, 

Mark  you  as  votaries  of  the  sacred  nine; 

You,  I  salute,  and  if  you've  paid  your  sub. 

My  Muse  acclaims  you  worthy  of  our  Club. 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  Dodsley's 
Collection  of  Poems  by  Several  Hands.'  " 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  21,  1907. — The  President,  Mr.  GBO. 
MILNER,  was  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  TINSLBY  PRATT  read  a  short  paper  on  "  The  Poetry  of 
Alfred  Noyes." 

Mr.  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING  contributed  the  principal  paper  on 
"  Epistolary  Wisdom." 


MONDAY,   JANUARY  28,   1907. — The  chair  was  taken  by  the 
President,  Mr.  GBO.  MILNER. 
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Mr.  J.  H.  SWANN  read  the  following  short  paper:  — 

THE    POETRY    OF   THE   MOON. 

It  is  the  moon 

Slow  rising  o'er  the  eastern  hill. 
It  glimmers  on  the  forest  tips, 
And  through  the  dewy  foliage  drips 
In  little  rivulets  of  light, 
And  makes  the  heart  in  love  with  night. — Longfellow. 

One  does  not  need  to  be  a  lunatic  to  be  attracted  by 
moonlight,  and  from  my  heart  I  pity  the  man  who  is  so  lost  to 
romance  that  he  cannot  feel  a  throb  of  pure  pleasure  on  seeing 
the  edge  of  the  golden  disc  of  the  moon  rising  splendidly 
above  the  shoulder  of  the  world. 

The  poets  have  found  much  inspiration  in  fair  Luna,  and 
she  has  had  unlimited  poetic  incense  offered  in  her  praise. 
How  much  we  are  indebted  to  the  poets  for  the  great  interest 
they  have  added  to  life  in  weaving  charming  fancies  around, 
or  linking  great  thoughts  to,  so  much  of  what  we  see  in  daily 
existence !  The  lover  of  poetry  sees  the  moon  rising,  and  at 
once  there  comes  into  his  mind  pleasing  recollections  of  what 
the  poets  have  sung  in  praise  of  the  "  bright  orb,"  and  he 
feels  a  sensation  of  being  in  spiritual  touch  with  the  writers. 
It  is  the  same  moon  of  which  Virgil  (according  to  Dryden) 
sings:  — 

Nor  could  the  moon  her  borrowed  light  supply; 
For  misty  clouds  involved  the  firmament : 
The  stars  were  muffled  and  the  moon  was  pent. 

And  the  gallant  Sir  Philip  Sidney  looked  upon  the  same  bright 
disc  when  he  penned  that  fine  sonnet,  which  opens  with  such 
poetic  magic :  — 

With  how  sad  steps,  0  Moon,  thou  climb'st  the  sky 

How  silently,  and  with  how  wan  a  face ! 

What !  may  it  be  that  e'en  in  heavenly  place 

That  busy  archer  his  sharp  arrow  tries  ? 

Sure  if  that  long-with-love-acquainted  eyes 

Can  judge  of  love,  thou  feel'st  a  lover's  case; 

I  read  it  in  thy  looks ;  thy  languished  grace 

To  me,  that  feel  thy  like,  thy  state  descries. 

Then,  even  of  fellowship,  0  Moon,  tell  me, 

Is  constant  love  deem'd  there  but  want  of  wit? 

Are  beauties  there  as  proud  as  here  they  be? 

Do  they  above  love  to  be  loved,  and  yet 

Those  lovers  scorn,  whom  that  love  doth  possess  ? 

Do  they  call  virtue  there — ungratefulness  ? 
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This  fanciful  idea  of  the  moon  being  in  love  brings  us  in 
touch  with  the  old  story  in  Greek  mythology  of  Diana  (the 
moon  as  a  goddess)  and  her  love  for  the  shepherd  Endymion. 
This  has  been  a  fruitful  theme  in  poetry.  The  prosaic  version 
is,  that  Endymion  was  fond  of  astronomy  and  spent  nights 
on  the  mountains  observing  the  heavenly  bodies,  from  which 
circumstance  was  evolved  the  idea  that  the  moon  was  in  love 
with  him  and  came  down  to  him  on  earth  as  a  beautiful  being. 
John  Keats  made  a  splendid  and  elaborate  use  of  the  myth  in 
his  "  Endymion."  Whatever  faults  this  poem  may  have,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  wonderful  atmosphere  of  rich  imagina- 
tion. It  is  a  moon-poem,  full  of  the  beauty  and  witchery  of  a 
moonlight  realm.  In  Book  III.  the  poet,  pausing  in  his 
narrative,  thus  addresses  the  moon:  — 

0  Moon !  the  oldest  shades  'mong  oldest  trees 

Feel  palpitations  when  thou  lookest  in  : 

O  Moon !  old  boughs  lisp  forth  a  holier  din 

The  while  they  feel  thine  airy  fellowship. 

Thou  dost  bless  every  where,  with  silver  lip 

Kissing  dead  things  to  life.     The  sleeping  kine, 

Couch'd  in  thy  brightness,  dream  of  fields  divine : 

Innumerable  mountains  rise,  and  rise, 

Ambitious  for  the  hallowing  of  thine  eyes ; 

And  yet  thy  benediction  passeth  not 

One  obscure  hiding-place,  one  little  spot 

Where  pleasure  may  be  sent :  the  nested  wren 

Has  thy  fair  face  within  its  tranquil  ken 

And  from  beneath  a  sheltering  ivy  leaf 

Takes  glimpses  of  thee  .  .  . 

.  .  .    The  mighty  deeps, 

The  monstrous  sea  is  thine — the  myriad  sea ! 

0  Moon!  far-spooming  Ocean  bows  to  thee, 
And  Tellus  feels  his  forehead's  cumbrous  load. 

Again,  Endymion  addresses  an  impassioned  speech  to  the  object 
of  his  love,  and  one  can  quite  feel  that  Keats  himself  shared  in 
the  sentiments  thus  expressed.  I  will  quote  a  few  lines:  — 

What  is  there  in  thee,  Moon  !  that  thou  should'st  move 
My  heart  so  potently?     When  yet  a  child 

1  oft  have  dried  my  tears  when  thou  hast  smil'd. 
Thou  seem'dst  my  sister  :  hand  in  hand  we  went 
From  eve  to  morn  across  the  firmament. 

No  apples  would  I  gather  from  the  tree, 

Till  thou  hadst  cool'd  their  cheeks  deliciously  : 

No  tumbling  water  ever  spake  romance, 

But  when  my  eyes  with  thine  thereon  could  dance  : 

This  note  of  a  child's  personal  affection  is  also  heard  in 
Thomas  Hood's  "  Ode  to  the  Moon  "  :  — 
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In  nights  far  gone, — ay,  far  away  and  dead — 

Before  Care- fretted  with  a  lidless  eye, — 

I  was  thy  wooer  on  my  little  bed, 

Letting  the  early  hours  of  rest  go  by, 

To  see  thee  flood  the  heaven  with  milky  light 

For  thou  wert  then  purveyor  of  my  dreams, — 
Thou  wert  the  fairies'  armourer,  that  kept 
Their  burnish'd  helms,  and  crowns,  and  corslets  bright, 
Their  spears  and  glittering  mails. 

The  temporary  overshadowing  of  the  moon  by  a  cloud  suggests 
to  Hood  the  story  of  Endymion :  — 

Sometimes  I  watch  thee  on  from  steep  to  steep, 
Timidly  lighted  by  thy  vestal  torch, 
Till  in  some  Latmian  cave  I  see  thee  creep 
To  catch  the  young  Endymion  asleep, — 
Leaving  thy  splendour  at  the  jagged  porch. 

S.  T.  Coleridge,  in  his  poem  "  To  the  Nightingale,"  makes  a 
strikingly  dramatic  use  of  the  same  occurrence.  The 
nightingales  ("  The  Minstrel  of  the  Moon,"  he  calls  that  bird 
in  an  earlier  poem)  pause  in  their  singing  when  the  moon  is 
beclouded:  — 

....  and  oft  a  moment's  space, 
What  time  the  moon  was  lost  behind  a  cloud, 
Hath  heard  a  pause  of  silence;  till  the  moon 
Emerging,  hath  awakened  earth  and  sky 
With  one  sensation,   and  these  wakeful  birds 
Have  all  burst  forth  in  choral  minstrelsy, 
As  if  some  sudden  gale  had  swept  at  once 
A  hundred  airy  harps  ! 

Keats,  in  his  sonnet  "  To  Byron,"  uses  the  appearance  of  the 
moon  behind  a  semi-transparent  cloud  as  a  simile  of  Byron's 
lighting  up  his  sorrow  with  his  song:  — 

As  when  a  cloud  the  golden  moon  doth  veil, 
Its  sides  are  tinged  with  a  resplendent  glow, 
Through  its  dark  robe  oft  amber  rays  prevail, 
And  like  fair  veins  in  sable  marble  flow. 

And,  again,  in  his  "  Endymion,"  he  has  this  lustrous  descrip- 
tion of  the  same  phenomenon :  — 

And  lo  !  from  opening  clouds  I  saw  emerge 
The  loveliest  moon  that  ever  silver'd  o'er 
A  shell  for  Neptune's  goblet ;  she  did  soar 
So  passionately  bright,  my  dazzled  soul 
Commingling  with  her  argent  spheres  did  roll 
Through  clear  and  cloudy,  even  when  she  went 
At  last  into  a  dark  and  vapoury  tent — 
Whereat,  methought,  the  lidless-eyed  train 
Of  planets  all  were  in  the  blue  again. 
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The  sight  of  the  moonbeams  streaming  from  behind  a  cloud 
over  the  sea  suggested  this  charming  illustration  of  Longfellow's 
in  his  "  Haunted  Houses  "  :  — 

And  as  the  moon  from  one  dark  gate  of  cloud 
Throws  o'er  the  sea  a  floating  bridge  of  light, 
Across  whose  trembling  planks  our  fancies  crowd 
Into  the  realms  of  mystery  and  night — 

So  from  the  world  of  spirits  there  descends 
A  bridge  of  light,  connecting  it  with  this, 
O'er  whose  unsteady  floor,  that  sways  and  bends, 
Wander  our  thoughts  above  the  dark  abyss." 

In  that  mystic  poem  of  Tennyson's,  the  "  Morte  d'Arthur," 
there  is  another  striking  use  of  the  sudden  emerging  of  the 
moon  from  behind  a  cloud.  Sir  Bedivere  is  taking  the  dying 
king's  famous  sword,  Excalibur,  to  cast  it  into  the  haunted 
lake, — 

He,  stepping  down, 

By  zig-zag  paths,  and  juts  of  pointed  rock, 
Came  on  the  shining  levels  of  the  lake. 

There  drew  he  forth  the  brand  Excalibur, 
And  o'er  him,  drawing  it,  the  winter  moon 
Brightening  the  skirts  of  a  long  cloud,  ran  forth 
And  sparkled  keen  with  frost  against  the  hilt : 

There  is  in  Coleridge's  "  Frost  at  Midnight "  a  little  word- 
picture  which  always  seems  to  me  to  express  the  very  essence 
of  quiet  peacefulness.  Addressing  his  son  Hartley,  then  a 
babe,  he  promises  him  all  the  advantages  of  being  brought  up 
in  close  contact  with  nature, — 

Therefore  all  seasons  shall  be  sweet  to  thee, 
Whether  the  summer  clothe  the  general  earth 

With  greenness,  or 

whether  the  eve-drops  fall 

Heard  only  in  the  trances  of  the  blast, 
Or  if  the  secret  ministry  of  frost 
Shall  hang  them  up  in  silent  icicles, 
Quietly  shining  to  the  quiet  Moon." 

The  moon  plays  a  lustrous  part  in  Keat's  "  Eve  of  St.  Agnes." 
The  poem  is  based  on  an  old  superstition  to  the  effect  that  a 
maiden  who  faithfully  performed  certain  ceremonies  on  St. 
Agnes'  Eve  (Jan.  20)  would  be  rewarded  with  a  glimpse  of  her 
future  husband.  The  moon  shines  full  into  Madeline's  room 
as  she  retires  from  the  festivities  in  her  father's  hall,  intent 
on  trying  the  ancient  spell. 

Out  went  the  taper  as  she  hurried  in; 
Its  little  smoke,  in  pallid  moonshine,  died. 
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There  is  a  "  casement  high  and  triple-arch' d  "  with  panes  of 
richly  coloured  glass  of  "  quaint  device, "- 

Full  on  this  casement  shone  the  wintry  moon 
And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madeline's  fair  breast, 
As  down  she  knelt  for  heaven's  grace  and  boon; 
Rose-bloom  fell  on  her  hands,  together  prest, 
And  on  her  silver  cross  soft  amethyst, 
And  on  her  hair  a  glory,  like  a  saint. 

The  effect  of  moonlight  on  the  appearance  of  the  shrubs, 
plants  and  flowers  in  a  garden  is  curious ;  I  have  often  thought 
it  seemed  as  though  a  fall  of  black  snow  had  taken  place ! 
But  where  there  is  a  white  surface  the  effect  is  to  enhance  the 
whiteness.  Thus  Shelley  in  "  Ginevra  "  says:  — 

And  so  she  moved  under  the  bridal  veil, 
Which  made  the  paleness  of  her  cheek  more  pale 

And  darkened  her  dark  locks,  as  moonlight  doth. 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  any  other  poet  excels  Shelley  in 
the  number  of  his  references  to  the  moon.  They  are  constantly 
occurring  either  in  simile  or  description.  He  seems  also  to 
have  had  a  particular  interest  in  that  appearance  of  our 
satellite  which  Longfellow  touches  upon  in  his  "  Daylight  and 
Moonlight " — 

In  broad  daylight,  and  at  noon, 

Yesterday  I  saw  the  moon 

Sailing  high,  but  faint  and  white, 

As  a  schoolboy's  paper  kite. 

Thus  in  "  Alastor  "  Shelley  writes — 

When  red  morn 
Made  paler  the  pale  moon. 

In  another  place  he  speaks  of  "  that  Moon,  whose  pale  and 
waning  lips,  Then  shrank  as  in  the  sickness  of  eclipse,"  and 
again  of  "  the  white  Moon."  He  has  a  solitary  stanza  on  "  The 
Waning  Moon,"- 

And  like  a  dying  lady,  lean  and  pale, 
Who  totters  forth,  wrapt  in  a  gauzy  veil, 
Out  of  her  chamber,  led  by  the  insane 
And  feeble  wanderings  of  her  fading  brain, 
The  moon  arose  up  in  the  murky  east, 
A  white  and  shapeless  mass. 

In  the  "  Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty  "  a  charming  passage 
pays  a  gracious  tribute  to  moonlight.  Addressing  the  Spirit  of 
Beauty  the  poet  says:  — 
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Thy  light  alone — like  mist  o'er  mountains  driven, 

Or  music  by  the  night  wind  sent, 

Thro'  strings  of  some  still  instrument, 

Or  moonlight  on  a  midnight  stream, 

Gives  grace  and  truth  to  life's  unquiet  dream. 

The  deeper  note  of  quiet  here  again  touched  upon  has  a 
sympathetic  response  in  the  sixty-seventh  canto  of  Tennyson's 
"  In  Memoriam "  where  the  sorrowing  poet's  thoughts  are 
carried  by  the  moonlight  to  Clevedon  Old  Church  with  its  tablet 
to  the  memory  of  Arthur  Hallam  whose  glorious  monument 
"  In  Memoriam  "  is  more  lasting  than  brass  or  marble. 

When  on  my  bed  the  moonlight  falls, 

I  know  that  in  thy  place  of  rest 

By  that  broad  water  of  the  west, 
There  comes  a  glory  on  the  walls  : 

Thy  marble  bright  in  dark  appears, 

As  slowly  steals  a  silver  flame 

Along  the  letters  of  thy  name 
And  o'er  the  number  of  thy  years. 

What  varied  moods  fair  Luna  appeals  to !  We  pass  from 
that  solemn  note  to  learn  from  Wm.  Cullen  Bryant  what 
inspiration  there  is  in  the  "  new  "  moon. 

Few  are  the  hearts  too  cold  to  feel 
A  thrill  of  gladness  o'er  them  steal, 

When  first  the  wandering  eye 
Sees  faintly,  in  the  eveiiing  blaze, 
That  glimmering  curve  of  tender  rays 

Just  planted  in  the  sky. 

The  sight  of  that  young  crescent  brings 
Thoughts  of  all  fair  and  youthful  things — 
The  hopes  of  early  years. 

[And]  sweetest  is  the  lovers'  walk 
And  tenderest  is  their  murmured  talk 
Beneath  its  gentla  ray. 

"  Lovers," — Shakespeare  who  seems  to  have  known  almost 
everything  worth  knowing  concerning  the  nature  of  mankind 
knew  how  well  love  and  moonlight  consort. 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears, 

says  Lorenzo  to  Jessica ;  and  the  mere  title  of  "  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  "  is  a  magic  wand  to  waft  us  to  an  exquisite 
fairy  land  whose  luminary  is  the  "  gentle  moon,"  and  love  and 
romance,  subtly  interwoven  with  good-natured  humour,  its 
atmosphere. 
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Hamlet's  remark  when  addressing  the  Ghost  has  become  a 
"  household  word."  "  What  may  this  mean  "  he  says,  "  that 
thou  .  .  .  revisit' st  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon  1" 

One  of  the  most  glorious  of  sights  is  that  of  the  broad  red 
harvest  moon  rising  above  the  horizon. 

In  Longfellow's  "Evangeline"  the  blacksmith's  face  gleaming 
at  the  forge  is  described  as  "  round  and  red  as  the  harvest 
moon  through  the  mist  of  the  marshes,"  and  in  the  same  poem 
there  is  a  remarkable  picture  of  the  rising  of  the  moon  at  this 
season :  — 

as  in  autumn  the  blood-red 

Moon  climbs  the  crystal  walls  of  heaven,  and  o'er  the  horizon 
Titan-like  stretches  its  hundred  hands  upon  mountain  and  meadow 
Seizing  the  rocks  and  the  rivers,  and  piling  huge  shadows  together. 

In  a  charming  little  poem  entitled  "  Reminiscence  "  by  Mr. 
George  Milner  there  is  a  vivid  impression  of  the  harvest  moon 
rising :  — 

Here  oft,  0  first  and  sweetest  friend, 
At  sunset  have  I  stroll' d  with  thee, 
To  linger  till  the  Night  should  bend 
Her  breast  of  stars  o'er  "  yonder  lea" — 
To  watch  the  moon  of  harvest  rise 
With  solemn  roll  behind  the  sheaves; 
Or,  later,  veiling,  maiden-wise, 
Her  glowing  face  in  beechen  leaves. 

When  the  frosts  of  winter  are  here,  and  the  moon  rides  high 
in  heaven  her  disc  seems  contracted,  though  her  light  is  more 
intense.  Wordsworth  in  his  dedication  of  the  "  Duddon 
Sonnets  "  opens  with  a  moonlight  scene  and  would  appear  to 
suggest  this  peculiarity  by  the  adjective  he  uses:  — 

The  Minstrels  played  their  Christmas  tune 
To-night  beneath  my  cottage-eaves; 
While,  smitten  by  a  lofty  moon, 
The  encircling  laurels,  thick  with  leaves 
Gave  back  a  rich  and  dazzling  sheen 
That  overpowered  their  natural  green." 

The  mysterious  and  beautiful  feeling  of  reverential  calm 
that  is  the  accompaniment  of  a  glorious  moonlight  night  may 
help  us  to  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  the  Psalmist 
when  he  sings  "  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
firmament  showeth  His  handiwork." 

This  thought  is  found  in  Joseph  Addison's  well-known 
hymn  :  — 
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Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail, 
The  moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale, 
And  nightly  to  the  listening  earth 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth. 

and  Dr.  Isaac  Watts  thus  addresses  "  the  orb  of  night,"- 

Thou  reigning  beauty  of  the  night 
Fair  queen  of  silence,  silver  moon, 
Whose  gentle  beams  and  borrowed  light 
Are  softer  rivals  of  the  noon ! 

Arise  and  to  that  sovereign  Power 
Waxing  and  waning  honours  pay, 
Who  bade  thee  rule  the  dusky  hour 
And  half  supply  the  absent  day. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  let  me  quote  as  a  fitting  ending 
this  exquisite  description  of  evening  and  moonlight  from 
Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost," — 

Now  came  still  Evening  on,  and  Twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad ; 
Silence  accompanied ;  for  beast  and  bird, 
They  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  nests 
Were  slunk,  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale; 
She  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant  sung; 
Silence  was  pleased ;  Now  glowed  the  firmament 
With  living  sapphires  :   Hesperus,  that  led 
The  starry  host,  rode  brightest,  till  the  moon 
Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length 
Apparent  queen,  unveiled  her  peerless  light 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw. 

Mr.  B.  A.  REDFERN  read  a  poem  by  the  late  Frank  Hasleham 
in  memory  of  Joseph  Chatwood,  the  first  President  of  the  Club. 

Mr.  MILNER  referred  in  appropriate  terms  to  the  death  of 
Mr.  J.  T.  Foard,  barrister,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  club 
for  nearly  twenty  years.  He  was  one  of  the  most  considerable 
scholars  of  the  day,  and  had  contributed  several  papers  of 
singular  acumen  and  interest  relative  to  Shakespearean 
criticism  to  the  publications  of  the  club. 

Mr.  W.  V.  BURGESS  read  the  principal  paper  on  the  poet, 
"  George  Crabbe." 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  4,  1907. — The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
GEO.  MILNER. 

Mr.  F.  JOHNSON  read  a  short  paper  entitled  "  Is  the  reading 
public  fickle?" 
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Mr.  WALTER  EMSLBT  read  some  original  humorous  verses 
entitled  "  The  Irish  Ambulance." 

Mr.  THOMAS  KAY  read  some  verses  composed  by  Mr.  F.  R. 
Coulson  in  memory  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Foard. 

The  Rev.  G.  R.  GOODALL  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  The 
Genius  of  Keats." 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  11,  1907. — Mr.  GEO.  MILNER  took  the 
chair. 

Mr.  J.  H.  SWANN  presented  a  copy  of  his  Bibliography  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquities  1893-99. 

Mr.  J.  D.  ANDREW  read  the  following  short  paper:  — 

AMONG    MY    BOOKS. 

I  pity  the  man  that  has  not  a  hobby.  Though  but  of  poor 
estate  I  stable  some  half-dozen.  Books,  paintings,  prints,  old 
furniture,  curios  and  everything  else  worth  having.  Yet  my 
favourite  nag  is  "  Bookie."  But  I  am  not  going  to  inflict  upon 
you  a  library  catalogue  or  a  discussion  of  the  hundred  best 
books  or  the  standard  works  without  which  no  gentleman's 
library  is  complete  Of  course,  one  must  have  these,  although 
some  of  them  are  a  trifle  heavy  and  not  everyone  has  Mr. 
Boffin's  powers  of  perseverance  with  Gibbon's  "  Decline  and 
Fall." 

I,  myself,  am  blessed — or  cursed — with  a  discursive  and 
desultory  desire  for  that  which  is  uncommon — the  out-of-the- 
way — the  bizarre.  A  literary  Autolycus,  a  snapper-up  of 
unconsidered  trifles  from  my  youth  up  I  have  got  together, 
from  obscure  book-shops,  market-stalls,  barrows,  and — that 
gold  mine,  the  twopenny-box,  these  that  I  now  submit  to  your 
consideration. 

Imprimis:  From  a  broker's  shop  in  Hulme. — The  Bishops' 
Bible  of  1588,  black  letter,  imprinted  by  the  Deputies  of  Chr. 
Barker.  A  somewhat  stained  copy  wanting  the  last  leaf,  but, 
for  all  that,  a  beautiful  book  as  regards  get  up  and  printing. 
The  Kalendar,  in  red  and  black,  is  full  of  interest  and  I  note 
that  "  Dogge  days "  begin  July  6th  and  "  Dogdayes "  end 
September  5th.  A  full  page  plate  shows  Adam  and  Eve  and 
the  new  creation,  the  animals  all  in  pairs,  hardly  of  scale  and 
rather  comical,  especially  the  elephants. 

"  The  Ballet  of  Ballets  of  Solomon  "  reads  quaint  as  does 
also  "  Is  there  no  triacle  in  Gilead."  The  volume  tempts  to 
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dissertation  but  I  pass  on  to  a  couple  of  black  letter  fragments 
of  Elizabethan  period  stitched  together.  "  Two  right  profitable 
and  fruitful  concordances  "  by  R.  F.  H.  [errey.]  ending  at  K, 
and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  beginning  at  the  Athanasian 
Creed.  These  two,  often  bound  up  with  the  Genevan  Bible 
were  puritanic  and  it  is  noticeable  that  "  priest "  is  throughout 
replaced  by  "  minister."  I  should  like  to  meet  with  the 
possessor  of  the  two  other  halves. 

My  next  is  a  Roman  Catholic  prayer  book  printed  at  Antwerp 
(Plantin)  in  1615.  Officium  Parvum  B.M.  pro  Laicis,  &c., 
bereft  of  title  page  and  two  picture  leaves.  The  typography 
and  little  engravings  are  alike  excellent,  while  the  various 
contents  are  most  interesting  to  a  ritualist.  Still  more  so  are 
a  few  pen  memoranda  in  the  Kalendar,  e.g.,  June  10th  "  Come 
out  of  Tower,"  in  November  "Ra:  died"  again  "Ra"  and 
"  trouble  to  me  in  ye  ...  ."  Here  is  a  mystery  I  would  fain 
solve.  Whose  was  the  book?  What  story  does  it  suggest  of 
bitter  persecution,  of  priests'  holes  in  ancient  manor  housed 
of  pursuivants  pursuing,  perchance  of  the  rack  and  thumb- 
screw. Who  was  he?  common  men  were  not  sent  to  the  Tower. 

I  pass  on  to  a  sadder  memorial — my  most  precious  volume — 
the  famous  Icon  Basilike  of  Chas.  I.  "  The  Portraiture  of  His 
Sacred  Majestie  in  his  Solitudes  and  Sufferings"  MDCXLVIII. 
This  I  take  to  be,  if  not  the  first  edition  one  of  the  earliest. 
In  Mr.  Almack's  exhaustive  monograph  there  is  a  fac-simile 
of  the  title  page.  He  ranks  it  as  the  5th  impression  but  Mr. 
Solly  marked  his  copy  "  the  first  edition."  There  is  a  copy  of 
this  edition  in  Windsor  Castle  in  which  Chas  II.  has  written 
"  for  the  princess  Sophia."  Lord  Aldenham  has  another  with 
the  book-plate  of  the  Duke  of  Albany.  As  my  volume  contains 
two  additions  printed  in  1649  it  could  hardly  have  been  issued 
bound  before  1649.  In  a  contemporary  hand  is  written  on 
the  title  page  "  Ben :  Hollawes,"  on  the  front  fly  leaf  "  Eliza 
Heyrick "  while  "  Thomas  Heyrick "  flourishes  at  the  end. 
What  Heyricks  were  these?  The  poet's  father  so  spelt  his 
name  and  Warden  Heyrick  of  Manchester  College  was  akin. 
By  what  strange  vicissitude  did  my  treasure  descend  to  a 
"  twopenny-box  "  in  London  Road,  Manchester  ? 

In  fitting  order  comes  Durel's  Latin  version  of  the  Prayer 
Book,  printed  in  1670  bound  up  (most  incongruously)  with 
Sternhold  and  Hopkin's  psalms  "collected  into  English 
meeter."  One  wonders,  however,  such  wretched  stuff  obtained 
authority.  Ps.  31,  v.  12,  is  not  inappropriate  as  its  epitaph — 
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As  men  once  dead  are  out  of  mind 

So  am  I  now  forgot, 
As  small  effect  in  me  they  find 

As  in  a  broken  pot. 

How  could  the  congregation  take  seriously — 

Upon  the  Lions  thou  shalt  go,  the  Adder  fell  and  long, 

And  tread  upon  the  Lion's  young,  with  Dragons  stout  and  strong. 

or 

By  these  pleasant  springs  of  fountains  full  fair 
The  fowls  of  the  ayr  abide  shall  and  dwell, 

Who  moved  by  nature  do  hop  here  and  there  : 
Among  the  green  branches  their  songs  shall  excel. 

"  The  Snake  in  the  Grass  or  Satan  transform'd  into  an  Angel 
of  Light"  1698  discovers  "the  deep  and  Unsuspected  Subtility 
of  the  Quakers."  It  is  such  an  exposure  that  one  cannot 
congratulate  the  Society  of  Friends  on  their  forerunners.  In 
"  A  Cloud  of  Witnesses "  are  given  the  last  speeches  and 
testimonies  of  those  who  have  "  suffered  for  the  truth  in 
Scotland  since  the  year  1680,"  i.e.,  the  truth  as  held  by  the 
Covenanters  who,  denouncing  the  "  black  Indulgence "  as 
deadly,  refused  allegiance  to  the  King  and  obedience  to  the 
magistrate.  Those  who  imagine  the  Covenanters  to  have  been 
poor  downtrodden  sufferers  for  conscience'  sake  are  recom- 
mended to  read  the  book.  As  a  relief  from  their  vile 
vituperation  I  turn  to  "  Divine  and  Moral  Songs "  by  Isaac 
Watts,  D.D. 

Birds   in   their    little   nests   agree, 

And  'tis  a  shameful  sight 
When  children  of  one  family 

Fall  out  and  chide  and  fight. 

Quitting  now  the  field  of  religious  discord  I  go  back  to  1541 
for  the  "  Castell  of  Health  by  Syr  Thomas  Elyot,"  a  medical 
treatise  by  the  sententious  author  of  "  The  Governor "  who 
apologizing  for  his  intrusion  into  medicine  complains  "  I  wote 
not  why  physicions  should  be  angrie  with  me,  sens  I  wrate  and 
did  set  forth  the  Castell  of  helth  for  their  commoditee." 
Though  no  teetotaler  he  says  "one  thyng  is  to  be  well 
consydered,  that  from  the  creaton  of  the  world,  untyll  the 
unyversale  deluge  or  floudde,  duryinge  whiche  tyme,  men  lived 
eyghte  or  nyne  hundred  yeres,  there  was  none  other  drink  used 
nor  knowen,  but  water."  I  call  to  mind  the  man  who  being 
told  that  he  might  live  to  a  hundred  on  buttermilk  replied 
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he'd  rather  die.  Again,  as  Sir  Thomas  recommends  "  swynes 
flesh  above  all  kyndes  of  fleshe  in  norryshing  the  body."  I 
hesitate  to  accept  his  guidance  in  diet.  There  is  a  pleasant 
paper  in  Disraeli's  "Amenities  of  Literature"  on  this  primitive 
author  who  was,  truth  to  tell,  a  pragmatical  ass,  a  fulsome 
flatterer  of  Henry,  a  greedy  sycophant  well  to  the  front  in  the 
scramble  for  monastic  property. 

A  better  book  by  a  greater  man  is  the  "  Sylva  Sylvarum  " 
of  Fras.  Bacon.  Mine  is  the  2nd  edition  of  1628  and  has 
bound  up  with  it  the  "  New  Atlantis  a  Worke  unfinished."  A 
trivial  interest  attaches  to  the  Sylva.  in  its  being  one  of  those 
cited  in  the  Bacon  and  Shakspere  craze  as  containing  a  secret 
history  in  cypher.  The  natural  history  of  the  Sylva  tempts 
to  much  quotation,  but  I  forbear  save  this  one,  "  The  World 
hath  been  much  abused  by  the  Opinion  of  Making  of  Gold. 
The  Worke  it  selfe  I  iudge  to  be  possible.  But  the  Meanes 
(hitherto  propounded)  to  effect  it,  are,  in  the  Practise  full  of 
Errour  and  Imposition.  And  in  the  Theory,  full  of  vnsound 
Imaginations." 

Well  most  men  are  eager  to  get  gold  and  "  The  Physicall  and 
Chymicall  Works  of  Geor.Phoedro  sirnamed  the  Great,"  printed 
in  1654,  reveal  the  mystery — alas !  obscurely.  "  I  adde  this 
also,"  says  George  "  out  of  Phoedro  Agrippa,  the  Philosophers 
stone  is  a  secret  of  secrets,  &c.  Others  may  be  less  dull — 
I  have  given  it  up  long  ago."  Nor,  I  fear,  are  his 
prescriptions  of  much  use  to  me.  At  any  rate  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  cure  my  cramps  by  the  "  ossicula  cut  in  the  midst 
of  white  snailes  "  or  suggest  to  one  mad  with  the  toothache 
"  that  if  it  be  a  hollow  tooth  which  paineth  the  partie  put  into 
it  Frog's  grease,  that  paine  will  be  allayed  for  ever."  Nor 
for  a  "  squinsie  "  will  I  recommend  a  gargle  made  of  urine  of 
man,  arsemart,  &c.,  and  that  the  throat  be  rubb'd  with  a  scarlet- 
cloth  that  it  bleed.  If  I  have  "  the  Chops  in  the  palm  of  the 
hands  "  how  on  earth  am  I  to  get  the  "  grease  of  a  wild  cat-, 
of  a  Hart  or  of  a  Badger  "  and  when  my  "  arteries  or  muscles 
are  swell'd  and  look  black  "  how  am  I  to  procure  the  "  man's 
grease  distill' d  for  several  weeks  "  wherewith  to  anoint  them. 
But  this  old  physician  revelled  in  recipes  containing  rare 
ingredients.  Foxes'  grease,  cat's  grease,  woman's  milk,  slime 
of  earth  worms,  hart's  marrow,  man's  blood  which  is  yet  hot, 
ant's  eggs  living  under  pine  trees,  horn  of  the  unicorn,  moss 
from  a  dead  man's  skull,  a  part  of  man's  body  cut  small,  are 
some  specimens  of  his  materia  medica.  But  he  had  some 
thought  of  his  neighbour.  He  says"  Of  well  cut  mummy  put 
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it  into  a  Retort  well  luted,  &c.,  &c.,  and  drive  the  stinking 
Mercury  into  it.  Then  set  it  in  a  place  where  the  people  of 
the  house  may  not  be  annoyed."  (I  suspect  George  lived  in 
lodgings.)  He  gives  marvellous  cures  he  had  effected.  He  cured 
a.  ploughman  with  Vitrum  of  Antimony  which  (i.e.,  the  plough- 
man) was  much  molested  with  corrosions  expelling  a  great  worm 
124  and  little  ones.  What  "  124"  means  is  uncertain.  Then 
his  Panchimagogum  is  of  great  efficacy  against  Jaundice  as 
is  the  "  Stigian  liquor."  "  The  Clay  of  Anatolia  sealed  with 
the  hand  of  the  Turkish  Emperour  "  is  good  for  a  bad  eye, 
while  the  best  antidote  against  the  falling  sickness  is  "  the 
oyle  of  a  man's  skull  which  never  was  interr'd,  beaten  small, 
retorted,&c.,  which  must  be  kept  safe  in  a  glasse  for  use — it 
is  a  most  precious  treasure."  He  gives  an  infallible  cure  for 
the  plague,  but  it  is  so  -nasty  that  one  is  not  surprised  the 
pestilence  prevailed. 

Much  more  highly  do  I  value  "  The  Queen's  Closet  Opened, 
Incomparable  Secrets,"  &c.,  a  quaint  little  book  containing 
"  The  Pearl  of  Practise,"  "  A  Queen's  Delight,"  "  The  Compleat 
Cook."  Here  we  have  (1)  Physical  and  chirurgicall  receipts, 
(2)  The  Art  of  Preserving  conserving  and  Candying,  making 
Perfumes,  and  distilling  the  most  excellent  waters,  and  (3)  The 
most  ready  wayes  whether  Italian,  Spanish  or  French  for 
dressing  of  Flesh  and  Fish,  ordering  of  Sauces  or  making  of 
Pastry. 

The  Materia  Medica  are  still  open  to  objection.  For 
instance,  in  "  Cock  water  for  a  Consumption.  Take  a  running 
Cock,  pul  him  alive,  then  kil  him  "  seems  rather  rough  on  the 
bird  pleasant  as  are  the  other  ingredients  including  "  a  bottle 
of  milk  from  a  red  cow  "  and  "  half  a  book  of  leaf  gold  cut 
small."  A  "  pretious  water  to  revive  the  spirits  "  includes  four 
gallons  of  strong  ale  besides  a  number  of  other  nice  things — 
rosebuds,  apples,  dates,  candy,  and  leaf  gold.  Not  so  sweet 
is  the  Bp.  of  Worcester's  admirable  curing  powder  requiring 
"  black  tips  of  crabs'  claws  when  the  Sun  enters  into  Cancer, 
ten  skins  of  Adders  or  Snakes,"  &c.  To  make  a  special  water 
for  a  Consumption  you  take  a  peck  of  garden  snails,  wash  them 
in  smal  beer  put  them  in  a  great  Iron  dripping  pan  over  a 
hot  fire  of  charcoals  and  keep  them  constantly  stirring  till  they 
make  no  noise  at  all,  then  a  quart  of  Earth  worms,  rip  them  up 
with  a  knife,  &c.,  &c.,  three  gallons  of  strong  ale,  &c.,  &c. 

One  receipt  is  shockingly  headed  "  A  medecine  for  the 
plague  that  the  Lord  Mayor  had  from  the  Queen."  In  it  you 
are  told  that  "  there  is  no  medecine  more  excellent  than  this, 
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when  the  sore  doth  appear  then  to  take  a  cock  chick,  and 
Pullet,  and  let  the  rump  be  bare  and  hold  the  rump  of  the 
said  chick  to  the  sore  and  it  will  gape  and  labour  for  Life  and 
in  the  end  dye,  then  take  another,  and  the  third  and  so  long  as 
any  do  dye ;  for  when  the  Poison  is  quite  drawn  out  the  chick 
will  live,  and  the  party  recover."  The  Lady  Drury's  Medecine 
for  the  Colic  proved  says  "  Take  a  turfe  of  greene  grass  and 
lay  it  to  the  Navil  and  let  it  lye  till  you  find  ease,  the  green  side 
must  be  laid  next  to  the  belly."  But  the  Lady  Goring  goes 
one  better  in  "  Water  for  an  ague,  sickness  or  foulness  in  the 
stomach  and  to  purge  the  blood."  "  Take  the  dung  of  a  stone 
horse,  mingle  it  well  with  Beer  and  a  little  ginger  and  a  good 
quantity  of  Treacle  and  distil  it.  Give  of  this  a  pretty 
draught  to  clrink."  The  Pearl  of  'Practise  comes  to  a  good 
end  with  this  advice :  "  The  tooth  of  a  dead  man  carried  about 
a  man  presently  suppresses  the  pains  of  the  teeth."  "  A 
Queen's  Delight"  treats  of  preserves  and  sweet  waters  and  is 
altogether  charming,  and  "  The  Compleat  Cook "  makes  one's 
mouth  water,  barring  so  far  as  regards  the  dressing  of  snayles, 
while  the  recipe  for  fattening  chickens  quickly,  "  if  you  please, 
you  may  sow  them  up  behind  one  or  two  of  the  last  dayes," 
gives  a  wrinkle.  But  I  must  feed  no  longer  in  these  pleasant 
pastures. 

A  very  different  book  is  the  "Mysteries  of  Love  and  Eloquence 
or  the  Arts  of  Wooing  and  Complementing,"  &c.,  for  which 
one  Jo.  Chamberlain  was  responsible.  Here  you  have  con- 
versations in  "The  Mode  of  Hide  Park,  The  Mode  of  Balls, 
parlour  games,  conversations,  salutations,  mock  compliments, 
love  songs  and  poems,  model  letters,  Mock  and  Drolling  Letters, 
posies  for  rings,  proverbs,  a  Miscellanea  of  questions  and 
answers  of  a  most  extraordinary  nature,  Wit  and  Language, 
set  forms  of  expression  for  imitation,  select  sentences,  a  rhyming 
dictionary,  The  Art  of  reason  in  the  art  of  Logic,  Jovial  al-a- 
mode  sports  and  games,,  an  Alphabet  of  Epithets,  A  collection 
of  Similitudes  and  Comparisons. 

Altogether  a  wonderful  Olla  Podrida —  a  mingle-mangle  of 
sense,  sentiment,  wit  and  obscenity — and  one  is  puzzled  to 
imagine  for  what  sort  of  people  the  compilation  was  made. 

Again  what  is  to  be  said  of  "  Poems  on  Affairs  of  State " 
printed  in  1697  "written  by  the  greatest  wits  of  the  age 
Buckingham,  Rochester,  Denham,  Darwell,  Milton,  Dryden, 
Sprat,  Waller,  Ayloffe,  &c."  with  a  second  part  by  Dorset, 
Montagne,  Prior,  Shadwell,  &c.,  Ribaldry  abounds — there  is 
much  that  is  really  unspeakable.  Lilli  Burlero  appears  as 
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"A  New  Song"  on  p.  58  and  a  second  part  on  p.  131.  That 
the  volume  is  a  rarity  and  has  some  historic  interest  is  in  my 
eyes  its  sole  value,  and  I  feel  thankful  it  was  a  Whig  and 
Orange  production. 

Appertaining  to  this  period  are  two  other  books  "  A 
Compendious  History  of  the  Plot  1680"  and  "The  Whole 
Series  of  all  that  hath  been  transacted  in  the  House  of  Peers 
concerning  the  Popish  Plot  1681,"  both  of  interest  to  a  student 
of  history  as  contemporary  presentations  of  the  insane  and 
blood-thirsty  panic  excited  by  the  perjuries  of  that  damnable 
rascal  Titus  Oates  and  fomented  (to  their  shame)  by  the 
Whigs.  By-the-by  it  is  quaint  to  find  on  p.  59  in  a  report  of 
the  troubles  in  Ireland  that  the  Popish  outlaws  were  called 
Tories,  i.e.,  raiders.  In  like  manner  the  first  Whigs  were 
Scotch  freebooters. 

A  hundred  years  later  comes  "  The  Asylum  for  fugitive 
pieces "  an  amusing  collection  in  which  I  note  the  first 
appearance  of  "  Perhaps  it  was  right  to  dissemble  your  love 
But  why  did  you  kick  me  down  stairs  ?  "  An  odd  volume  of 
fugitive  pieces  in  prose  of  1765  contains  the  famous  (or 
infamous)  skit  on  the  Royal  Society  "  Lucina  sine  concubitu." 

A  more  serious  production  is  "Immortal  Cocker's"  Arithmetic, 
a  poor  copy,  unfortunately,  in  which  I  am  shocked  to  detect 
an  error ! 

Dropping  down  I  come  to  "  A  full  and  genuine  History  of 
the  Inhuman  and  Unparalleld  Murders  of  Mr.  Wm.  Galley,  a 
Custom  House  Officer,  and  Mr.  Danl.  Chater,  a  Shoemaker," 
together  with  a  batch  in  the  same  volume  of  other  trials  of 
"  wicked  wretches  with  their  wicked  lives  and  dying  speeches 
1749,"  a  regular  feast  of  horrors!  Celebrated  Trials  are  good 
reading,  especially  this  of  Jas.  Bloomfield  Rush  for  the  murder 
of  Mr.  Jermy  and  his  son,  1849.  Also  Johnson's  "  Lives  and 
Exploits  of  English  Highwaymen,  Pirates  and  Robbers," 
"  English  Onuses  Ctlebres  "  which  includes  the  famous  Camp  den 
case,  recently  dramatised,  reports  of  the  Wyndham  case,  the 
Yelverton  case,  the  Tichborne  case,  the  Parnell  enquiry,  etc. 

Then  I  come  to  song  and  jest  books,  perhaps  the  rarest  of 
which  is  the  podgy  "  Little  Warbler,"  which  carries  my  memory 
back  to  a  fond  mother's  lullaby  learnt  from  it.  Finally,  I 
touch  on  a  few  rarities :  "  The  School  for  Scandal  as  it  is 
acted  at  the  Theatre,  Smoke  Alley,  Dublin,  1793  " ;  Sentimental 
Journey,  with  a  smutty  continuation,  by  J.  H.  Stevenson ;  the 
Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  Little,  Esq.,  1833 ;  and  two  dainty 
little  Chiswick  Press  books,  "  Chesterfield's  Letters "  and 
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"  Junius."  A  book  of  interest  to  Jacobites  is  "  Tales  of  the 
Century,"  1847,  by  John  Sobieski  and  Charles  Edward  Stuart. 
I  bring  this  hurried  survey  to  an  end  with  a  moral.  My 
experience  leads  me  to  regard  books  as  a  profitable  hobby,  even 
from  the  low  standard  of  mere  monetary  value.  Many  years 
ago,  at  odd  times,  I  picked  up  three  volumes  of  the  first 
English  "  Rabelais,"  1653-64.  On  seeing  that  a  complete  set 
of  the  five  books  in  four  volumes  had  fetched  .£56  at  Sotheby's, 
I  sent  up  my  shabby  lot  of  four  books  in  three  volumes  (one 
volume  short),  and  was  rewarded  with  £26  for  what  had  cost 
me  less  than  20s.  A  fine  old  copy  of  Plutarch's  Morals  in  Latin, 
once  owned  by  William  Stukeley,  and  before  him  by  Isaac 
Newton,  which  I  bought  for  4s.  6d.  from  Fred  Battle's  stall, 
realised  50s.  at  Sotheby's.  My  "  Eikon  Basilike  "  of  Charles  I. 
I  picked  out  of  a  twopenny-box  in  London  Road.  But,  in  short, 
all  my  finds  have  been  economical  purchases  in  obscure  quarters, 
as  the  great  book-dealers  are  altogether  too  great  for  a  poor 
beggar  like  me.  I  still  jog  on  hoping  and  expecting.  There 
is  no  telling  but  some  day  I  may  pick  up  "  Poems  by  Two 
Brothers  " — the  Tennysons — or,  as  I  was  near  doing  once,  the 
first  edition  of  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield."  The  book  hunter's 
motto  is  "  Nil  Desperandum." 

Mr.  JOHN  WEDD  read  the  original  verses  which  follow:  — 

WHAT  I  SAW  IN  IRELAND. 
(Told  to  my  Little  Granddaughter.) 

Some  can  dance  and  some  can  whistle, 

Some  can  write  a  queer  epistle, 

As  you  will  see,  if  you  go  on, 

Reading  this  from  your  old  friend  John. 

There  is  a  kind  of  talking  shell, 

In  which  the  Ocean's  murmurs  dwell, 

And  if  you  put  it  to  your  ear 

You  start  and  think  the  Sea  is  near ; 

'Tis  only  fancy,  as  you  know, 

But  let  imagination  grow, 

So  haply  you  may  find  a  flower 

That  cannot  bloom  in  brake  or  bower. 

I've  been  to  Wicklow  looking  round 

The  garden  where  big  trees  are  found, 

And  thought  of  Tom  Moore  and  his  daughtei 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Water. 
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An  acorn  in  Avoca's  Vale 
He  planted ;  and  to-day  the  gale 
Sweeps  round  an  oak,  stripped  of  its  bark, 
And  dead ;  a  monumental  mark 
Of  strength  and  beauty  passed  away, 
And  of  the  poet's  roundelay. 
Long  may  the  happy  valley  rest 
In  peace  and  plenty  ever  blest. 
At  Kilcool,  on  some  marshy  land, 
I  saw  three  lonely  herons  stand ; 
How  dreary  and  how  ill-at-ease 
I  thought  is  life  to  one  of  these ; 
But  when  I  look  into  the  sky 
How  glorious  it  is  to  fly, 
With  wild  pulsations  on  the  wing, 
And  listen  to  the  skylark  sing. 
Hark  !  'tis  their  cry ;  they  stretch  their  necks 
See  now !  they  are  but  tiny  specks, 
And  soar  in  yonder  vault  of  blue, 
Their  guiding  star,  their  instinct  true. 
At  Powerscourt,  the  Waterfall, 
Whose  floods,  in  unison,  recall 
The  echoes  of  a  thousand  rills, 
That  whisper  on  the  distant  hills, 
With  waving  plume  and  snow-white  crest, 
And  sparkling  jewels  on  its  breast, 
Leaps,  foaming,  downwards  from  on  high, 
Majestic  in  its  revelry. 
Soldier  of  fortune !  where  it  goes, 
To  find  at  last  its  long  repose, 
Ask  Undine,  in  her  lonely  cell 
In  some  deep  cavern,  she  can  tell. 
Hark !  gentle  spirit,  to  its  song 
Of  parting,  as  it  flows  along, 
When  hills  and  vales  are  left  behind, 
Borne  to  thee  on  the  frolic  wind : 
"  What  wealth  of  waters  bring  I  thee, 
None  purer  in  the  deep  blue  sea, 
Nor  gathered  from  the  scudding  cloud, 
Nor  from  the  mountain's  misty  shroud, 
NOT  dewdrops  in  some  fairy  dell, 
Still  trembling  on  the  asphodel, 
That  blows  a  merry  Summer's  day, 
And  with  the  twilight  fades  away. 
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The  Sun,  when  he  retires  to  rest, 
And  hovers  o'er  the  Ocean's  breast, 
Will  smile  on  thee  more  fondly  now, 
To  wreathe  a  halo  round  thy  brow : 
And  when  the  tranquil  Moon  at  night 
Pours  over  thee  her  friendly  light, 
In  fancy  she  will  hear  the  call, 
Sweet  spirit,  of  thy  Waterfall. 
Adieu  !  Ye  rocks  and  birds  and  bowers, 
Ye  cots  entwined  with  wilding  flowers, 
Ye  laughing  swains  and  maidens  fair 
Who  gambol  in  the  mountain  air, 
I  leave  you  all  in  Nature's  smile 
And  linger  on  a  little  while, 
A  Champion  of  dangers  past, 
To  find  my  resting-place  at  last." 

Mr.  GBO.  MILNBR  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  Thomas  a 
Kempis  and  the  De  Imitatione  Christi." 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  18,  1907. — The  President,  Mr  GBO. 
MILNBR,  was  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  H.  BROCKLEHURST  read  a  paper  entitled  "William 
Blake:  a  Review." 

Mr.  GBO.  MILNER  and  Mr.  WALTER  EMSLEY  read  some 
original  verses. 

COMMERCIAL    SIDE    OF    THE    FINE    ARTS. 

Mr.  E.  E.  MINTON  read  the  principal  paper  on  the 
"  Commercial  Side  of  the  Fine  Arts."  It  was  impossible,  he 
said,  to  arrive  at  anything  like  an  accurate  estimate  of  the 
amount  spent  annually  in  England  on  pictures.  As  a  test  by 
which  to  gauge  the  picture  market,  the  reader  of  the  paper 
gave  some  results  of  the  picture  sales  during  the  years  1904—5-6. 
In  1904  six  private  collections  sold  realised  £172,500.  A 
Gainsborough  was  sold  for  12,100  guineas,  a  Turner  for  7,000, 
and  a  Morland  for  5,600.  In  1905  half  a  dozen  sales  realised 
£198,800,  the  highest  prices  brought  being  £17,000  for  Van 
Dyck's  portrait  of  Charles  I.,  £8,700  for  a  Raeburn,  and 
£6,600  for  a  Reynolds.  The  most  remarkable  fact  of  last  year 
was  the  negotiation  for  the  purchase  of  the  Rokeby  Valesquez 
for  the  nation  for  the  sum  of  £30,000.  During  the  last  ten 
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years  Manchester  had  spent  £20,000  and  Liverpool  £15,000 
on  their  municipal  art  galleries,  but  in  neither  case  had  the 
money  been  very  wisely  expended.  Corporation  committees 
knew  but  little  of  art,  and  should  be  guided  in  their  work 
by  competent  art  directors.  A  particularly  obnoxious  form  of 
commercialism  in  the  fine  arts  was  the  exhibition  of  pictures, 
usually  of  Biblical  and  religious  subjects,  with  adventitious 
aids  of  a  theatrical  character — darkened  room,  light  focussed 
on  the  picture,  curtains,  and  other  paraphernalia  intended 
to  impress  and  awe  the  spectator.  But  the  vilest  part  of  these 
shows  was  the  shameless  touting  for  engraved  copies  of  the 
picture,  from  which  it  was  difficult  for  modest  visitors  to 
escape.  State  help,  picture  dealers,  and  annual  exhibitions, 
Luxembourg  galleries,  Royal  academies,  titles,  honours,  do  not 
foster  an  art  that  man  cannot  do  without.  Get  rid  of  all 
these  baubles  and  art  will  still  be  with  us,  restored  to>  its  old 
and  accustomed  dignity  of  a  modest  handicraft. 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  25,  1907. — Mr.  GEO.  MILNER,  the 
President,  took  the  chair. 

Mr.  F.  T.  T.  REYNOLDS  read  a  short  paper  entitled  "  A 
Romance  of  a  Chest  of  Indigo." 

Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER  read  a  "  Centenary  Note  on  H.  W. 
Longfellow." 

Mr.  GEO.  MILNER  referred  with  much  feeling  to  the  death  of 
Mr.  H.  M.  Acton,  for  many  years  a  leader  writer  on  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  and  a  member  of  the  Club  from  1885 
to  1897.  Mr.  THOMAS  KAY  contributed  the  following  verses  in 
memory  of  Mr.  Acton :  — 

Acton  of  the  fourth  estate, 

Lord  and  minstrel  of  its  realm, 
Ne'er  his  judgment  would  abate 

Or  let  obstruction  overwhelm 
The  truth  which  in  him  lay, 
And  ruth — which  ever  did  him  sway 
To  gentleness  and  those  sweet  wiles 
Which  lead  us  most  to  happy  smiles  : 
And  wisdom,  wearing  yet  the  bell 
Of  quaint  conceit,  like  the  sea-shell 
Which  to  imagination  brings 
The  wondrous  song  the  ocean  sings. 

Now  haply  he  may  hear  a  song 
That  Waugh  was  wont  to  sweetly  croon, 

Presiding  o'er  a  friendly  throng 
Where  it  was  always  afternoon. 
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For  now  he's  gone;  his  thoughtful  mind 
Was  in  a  poet's  soul  enshrined; 
So  let  us  pray  for  perfect  peace, 
Where  troubles,  cares,  and  sorrows  cease. 
His  like  we  ne'er  may  see  again, 
Though  Nature's  prodigal  of  men. 

Mr.  EDMUND  MERCER  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  Guillaume 
Colletet." 


MONDAY,  MARCH  4,  1907. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  GEO. 

MlLNER. 

Mr.  ERNEST  MARRIOTT  read  a  short  paper  entitled  "  On  the 
Zuider  Zee." 

Mr.  P.  J.  MULCAHT  read  the  original  verses  which  follow:  — 

TO    HAPPINESS. 

Sweet  Happiness,  where  can  poor  Nature  find 

Thy  sacred  presence  pure  and  undefil'd  ? 
Where  can  the  aching  heart  and  harass'd  mind 

Find  thee  and  life's  experience  reconcil'd  ? 
Art  thou  aught  but  an  intermittent  gleam 

Of  subtle  power  from  Heaven  on  high, 
Sent  like  the  bliss  that  haunts  the  captive's  dream, 

Which  dying  all  his  griefs  intensify? 
Cans't  thou  not  point  my  tired  soul  the  road 

Whose  culmination  is  in  perfect  joy, 
That  will  not  satiate,  in  thy  abode, 

Where  real  prolong'd  existence  will  not  cloy? 
Say,  when  the  much  f  avour'd  one  by  thee  possess'd 

Shall  with  thy  gentle  power  familiar  grow 
And  lose  the  early  zeal  with  which  he  press'd 

Thee  to  his  heart  in  triumph  o'er  his  woe. 
Wilt  thou  him  with  stern  misfortune  chasten 

Until  his  broken  spirit  thro'  the  earth 
Deep  in  humble  penitence  shall  hasten 

With  reverence  to  recognise  thy  worth? 
Alas !  how  oft  thy  votaries  descend 

Into  the  labyrinths  of  that  dread  abyss, 
Where  fallen  virtues  with  the  vicious  blend 

And  perish  in  their  quest  of  Happiness. 
Wlien  wealth  shall  tempt  and  poverty  invite — 

Vainly — a  soul  superior  to  the  vile, 
Thee  to  attain,  by  gross  unhallowM  might, 
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Wilt  thou  not  bless  him  in  the  awful  trial? 
Or  if  he  fail  and  fall  into  the  snare, 

Relinquish  Virtue's  pure  nobility, 
Would'st  thou  pervade  his  faithless  spirit  there, 

'Mid  the  revellings  of  guilty  luxury? 
"Twere  hard  indeed  to  judge  the  inward  part, 

How  frequently  the  radiant  smile  appears 
That  would,  if  really  govern'd  by  the  heart, 

Dissolve  itself  in  immv  bitter  tears, 
Deep  seriousness  and  sorrow,  sages  say, 

Haunt  thy  most  joyous  moments  as  they  fly, 
As  o'er  a  landscape  beautifully  gay 

Dim  shadows  pass  and  pensive  zephyrs  sigh. 
E'er  thy  sweet  perfection  can  be  known 

The  cumbering  bonds  of  incarnation  must 
Into  their  elements  resolve  and  own 

Their  frailty-crumbling  into  dust; 
Nor  shall  we  sink  in  deep  Oblivion's  gloom 

Unconscious,  lost  in  an  eternal  void 
Too  dense  for  thy  bright  presence  to  illume 

Where  every  faculty  rests  unemploy'd. 
But  then  commence  a  life  devoted  to  the  love 

And  sweet  pursuit  of  wisdom,  peace,  and  thee, 
For  ever  purer  growing,  till  above 

Embraced  by  God's  own  pure  Divinity! 

Mr.  SIM  SCHOFIBLD  contributed  some  original  verses  entitled 
"  The  Return  of  the  Thrush." 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  HALL  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  George 
Wither." 


MONDAY,  MARCH  11,  1907. — Mr.  GBO.  MILNER,  the  President, 
was  in  the  chair. 

Pleasant  variety  was  given  to  the  proceedings  by  the  critical 
discussion  of  a  large  Simnel  Cake,  made  after  the  genuine  old 
recipe,  preserved  in  all  its  pristine  integrity,  at  Bury.  The 
cake  was  provided  by  the  Bury  members  of  the  Club,  who  are 
now  a  strong  and  enthusiastic  contingent. 

Mr.  WALTER  BUTTERWORTH  opened  the  business  of  the  evening 
with  a  short  paper  on  Milton's  "  Comus.." 

Mr.  W.  E.  A.  AXON  followed  with  a  short  paper  on 
Longfellow's  poem  in  the  "  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,"  entitled 
"  The  Birds  of  Killingworth." 
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Mr.  GEO.  MILNBR  referred  very  feelingly  to  the  death  of 
Alderman  John  Grantham,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Club  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  whom  he  had  known 
all  his  life,  and  with  whom  when  they  were  boys  together  he 
had  assisted  in  the  formation  of  a  little  coterie  for  self- 
improvement  and  the  study  of  literature  before  they  were  of  an 
age  ripe  enough,  namely,  sixteen,  to  join  the  Bennett  Street 
Mutual  Improvement  Society. 

Mr.  HENRY  CADNESS  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  The  Art 
of  the  Illuminator  and  Scribe."  The  history  of  drawing, 
writing,  and  printing  was  sketched  in  an  attractive  manner, 
the  exposition  being  accompanied  by  an  extensive  display  of 
cartoons,  facsimiles,  illuminated  manuscripts,  and  specimens 
of  the  work  of  modern  artists. 

Mr.  ERNEST  MARRIOTT  also  exhibited  the  manuscript  of  five 
books  of  Valerius  Maximus,  dated  1375,  which  belongs  to  the 
Portico  Library. 


MONDAY,   MARCH    18,    1907. — The  chair    was   taken    by   the 
President,  Mr.  GEO.  MILNER. 


JOHN    DAVIDSON. 

Mr.  W.  R.  CREDLAND  opened  the  proceedings  by  reading  a 
short  paper  on  "  The  Poetry  of  John  Davidson."  Mr.  Davidson 
has  been  a  prolific  writer  both  in  prose  and  verse.  He  has 
published  poems,  dramas,  novels,  and  literary  miscellanies,  and 
is  an  industrious  journalist.  His  talents  were  earliest 
displayed  in  the  realm  of  the  drama,  one  of  his  first  publications 
being  a  collection  of  five  pieces  written  in  dramatic  form. 
These  are  for  the  most  part  bright,  witty,  and  fanciful  plays 
after  the  style  of  pantomime,  though  on  a  far  higher  artistic 
plane.  The  drama  has  always  fascinated  him,  and  since  the 
issue  of  this  first  volume  of  plays  he  has  published  five  others, 
the  last  being  "The  Theatrocrat."  None  of  these  plays,  how- 
ever, have  been  produced  on  the  stage,  and  their  construction 
for  the  most  part  is  so  entirely  innocent  of  knowledge  of  stage 
requirements  as  to  render  them  useless  as  dramas  to  be  acted. 
Much  of  Mr.  Davidson's  other  verse  is  also  cast  in  dramatic 
form,  his  "  Fleet  Street  Eclogues  "  being  poetical  conversations 
carried  on  by  a  number  of  "  characters,"  whilst  his  "  Testa- 
ments "  are  dramatic  monologues  in  blank  verse.  This  seems, 
therefore,  the  most  natural  method  of  expression  for  him  as  a 
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poet,  and  it  is  yet  probable  that  a  play  or  plays  of  his  may 
enrich  our  theatrical  repertoire.  In  his  versification  he 
displays  great  variety,  scarcely  any  of  the  recognised  forms 
being  unused  except  that  of  the  sonnet.  Much  of  his  poetry  will 
not  commend  itself  to  the  normal  mind,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  often  so  beautiful,  touching  and  true,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  know  whether  one  ought  to  be  glad  or  weep  because 
of  Mr.  Davidson's  existence.  His  latest  published  volume, 
"  Holiday  and  other  Poems, ;  exhibits  him  at  his  best  with 
almost  all  the  disagreeable  element  eliminated. 

Mr.  J.  H.  BOBBINS  followed  with  these  humorous  verses :  — 

"TOO    OLD    AT   FORTY." 

(The  Plaintive  Lament  of  a  Two-score-year  Old.) 

My  heart  is  dull  and  heavy,  and  my  eyes  are  blurred  and  dank ; 
For  the  past  is  all  behind  me,  and  the  future  is  a  blank. 
My  mission  in  the  universe  has  reached  its  final  stage, 
So  they  tell  me,  for  I'm  forty,  which  is  now  a  fatal  age. 

All  the  idols  of  my  dreams  now  lie  around  in  shapeless  ruin — 
That  thief,  procrastination  has  accomplished  my  undoin', 
For  I've  often  vowed  I'd  leave  a  name  behind  me  on  the  scroll — 
Of  Fame — or  else  of  fortune — but  alas,  I've  missed  the  goal ; 
And  now  there's  nothing  left  for  me — for  so  I  understand, 
But  to  sit  me  down  and  languish  in  that  Never-Never-Land 
Where  is  gathered  up  the  flotsam  and  the  jetsam  from  the  surge, 
And  so,  to  pass  the  time  along,  I  sing  this  fateful  dirge: 

Oh  !  my  heart  is  dull  and  heavy,  and  my  eyes  are  blurred 
and  dank, 

For  the  past  is  all  behind  me,  and  the  future  is  a  blank. 
I  think  of  all  the  good  intents  that  swayed  me — for  a  spell, 
I  think  of  what  the  poet  said  about  the  road  to  Hell ; 
I  think  about  that  early  bird,  that  early  filled  his  maw, 
Though  I  wonder  if  that  early  worm,  that  proverb's  wisdom  saw. 
I  think  of  chances  chucked  away — of  all  the  things  I've  missed, 
I  shudder  as  I  see  them  now  a-swelling  up  the  list. 
I  think  of  what  I  might  have  been — I  sigh  for  what  I  am, 
I've  now  a  fixed  conviction  life's  a  melancholy  sham ; 
And  so  to  keep  my  heart  afloat,  and  prod  my  steps  along, 
I  break  out  into  melody  and  sing  this  fateful  song: 

Oh  !  my  heart  is  dull  and  heavy,  and  my  eyes  are  blurred 
and  dank, 

For  the  past  is  all  behind  me,  and  the  future  is  a  blank. 
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I  might  have  been  a  merchant — selling-  cotton — spun  and  raw, 
Or  a  learned  legal  luminary  lading  out  the  law ; 
A  man  of  airy  fancies  who  the  queerest  things  invents, 
Or  one  of  place  and  property — a -calling  for  my  rents. 
I  might  have  been   a  banker   proud — silk-hatted   and   frock- 
coated  ; 

Or  a  quite  uncommon  councilman,  whose  sayings  people  quoted. 
Or,  if  I'd  been  like  other  chaps,  have  played  a  valiant  part 
A-cackling  on  a  cinder  heap  and  trying  to  hatch  out  ART. 
But,  alas,  I  missed  my  calling  till  I  got  beyond  my  time, 
So  I  nurses  of  my  sorrows  while  a-humming  of  this  rhyme : 

Oh  I  my  heart  is  dull  and  heavy,  and  my  eyes  are  blurred 
and  dank, 

For  the  past  is  all  behind  me,  and  the  future  is  a  blank. 

I  might  have  been  a  Labour  leader,  plump,  and  smug,  and  sleek, 

I  might  have  been  an  artist-man, — without  a  shade  of  side, 

Contented  whether  on  the  line,  or  over  it,  or  '  skied.' 

Or,  speaking  metaphorically — fashionable  craze — 

Have  mouthed  it  with  the  best  of  them  since  "  all  the  world's  a 

stage," 

Have  strutted  it  in  silken  hose,  or  smiled  behind  the  wings, 
While  meaner  puppets  capered,  as  I  fiddled  with  the  strings. 
But  the  fiat  has  gone  forth,  that  two  score  years  is  now  the  span, 
And  so  I  ends  my  story  in  the  way  that  I  began : 

Oh  !  my  heart  is  dull  and  heavy,  and  my  eyes  are  blurred 
and  dank,  * 

For  the  past  is  all  behind  me,  and  the  future  is  a  blank. 

Mr.   H.  E.  CAMPBELL  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  Three 
Books  of  Sir  Arthur  Helps." 


MONDAY,  MARCH  25,  1907. — Mr.  GEO.  MILNER,  the  President, 
occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  EDGAR  ATTKINS  read  a  short  paper  on  "  The  Ethics  of 
Clock-winding." 

Mr.  J.  J.  RICHARDSON  contributed  a  paper  on  "  Thomas 
Gray,"  which  was  read  by  Mr.  B.  A.  Redfern. 

Mr.  W.  E.  A.  AXON  made  a  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
proposed  application  for  a  Civil  List  Pension  for  the  widow 
of  Mr.  H.  S.  Sutton. 

Mr.  G.  S.  LANCASHIRE  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  Joseph 
Conrad." 
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MONDAY,  APRIL  8,  1907. — Mr.  Gso.  MILNBR,  the  President, 
occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  R.  CREDLAND,  the  Honorary  Secretary,  read  the  Report 
of  the  Council  on  the  work  of  the  forty-fifth  Session. 

Mr.  C.  W.  SUTTON,  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  submitted  the  annual 
statement  of  accounts. 

Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  Mr. 
Milner  being  somewhat  shaken  by  a  serious  accident  which 
had  occurred  to  him  on  Sunday  evening.  Mr.  Mortimer 
observed  that,  in  a  very  long  connection  with  the  Club,  he  had 
never  passed  through  a  healthier  session  than  the  one  just 
closed.  He  said  he  looked  with  great  satisfaction  on  the 
present  condition  of  the  Club,  which  augured  well  for  its 
future. 

Mr.  G.  PEARSON  seconded,  and  the  Report  was  adopted. 
Mr.  George  Milner  was  re-elected  President,  Mr.  C.  W.  Sutton 
Honorary  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Credland  Honorary 
Secretary.  Messrs.  J.  H.  Brocklehurst  and  Thomas  Derby  were 
re-appointed  Honorary  Librarians,  and  Mr.  John  Angell  was 
made  a  Vice-President  in  succession  to  the  late  Mr.  J.  T.  Foard. 
The  Council  was  composed  as  follows: — Messrs.  J.  D.  Andrew, 
W.  V.  Burgess,  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox,  Tinsley  Pratt,  T.  Swindells, 
J.  Cuming  Walters,  and  John  Wilcock. 

Mr.  GEO.  MILNER,  in  thanking  the  members  for  electing  him, 
said  he  became  a  member  of  the  Club  in  1872,  thirty-five  years 
ago,  and  he  believed  Mr.  Mortimer  joined  at  the  same  time. 
In  1873  he  became  a  Vice-President,  and  in  1879  was  appointed 
President,  an  office  he  had  now  held  for  twenty-eight  years. 
He  had  always  had  a  deep  interest  in  the  Club,  and  had  done 
what  he  could  to  make  it  what  he  considered  a  literary  club 
should  be.  He  believed  they  could  challenge  the  country  to 
produce  a  literary  club  constructed  on  these  lines  and  so  far 
resembling  the  older  clubs  of  a  past  generation.  They  had 
some  points  of  similarity  with  the  Johnson  Club.  Whilst 
thanking  the  members  for  re-electing  him,  Mr.  Milner  urged 
that  they  should  not  keep  him  in  that  position  any  longer  than 
they  thought  it  desirable.  But  he  would  retain  his  interest, 
he  declared,  even  though  not  President. 

Messrs.  J.  J.  Gleave  and  T.  Swindells  were  elected  auditors  of 
the  accounts  of  the  Session. 
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PRESENTATION  TO  THE  HONORARY  SECRETARY. 

The1  most  important  business  of  the  meeting  was  the 
presentation  to  Mr.  W.  R.  Credland,  the  Honorary  Secretary 
of  the  Club,  of  an  address  and  a  purse  of  gold  to  commemorate 
the  event  of  his  "  coming  of  age  "  as  occupier  of  that  office.  The 
address,  which  was  written  on  vellum,  and  beautifully 
illuminated  by  some  of  the  students  of  the  School  of  Art,  read 
as  follows :  — 

Manchester  Literary  Club, 

April  8th,  1907. 

To  WILLIAM  ROBERT  CREDLAND,  ESQ. 
DEAR  SIR, — 

During  a  period  of  twenty-one  years  it  has  been  the 
good  fortune  of  the  Members  of  the  Manchester  Literary 
Club  to  be  served  by  you  in  the  capacity  of  Honorary 
Secretary,  and  on  the  completion  of  that  long  term  of 
office  it  has  seemed  a  fitting  opportunity  for  conveying  to 
you  in  this  form,  their  sense  of  obligation,  together  with 
their  recognition  of  your  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  Club, 
and  of  the  high  qualities  you  have  brought  to  bear  in  the 
administration  of  its  affairs. 

In  thus  expressing  their  great  esteem  for  you  they  desire 
also  to  bear  witness  to  your  unvarying  courtesy,  your 
untiring  patience  and  your  unfailing  geniality  and  good 
humour.  The  work  which  you  have  prosecuted  with  so  much 
quiet  and  persistent  zeal,  has  been  of  a  varied  kind,  and 
in  addition  to  your  ordinary  secretarial  duties  it  has 
fallen  to  you  to  edit  the  "  Transactions "  of  the  Club  and 
to  take  charge  of  its  Journal,  "  The  Manchester  Quarterly." 
In  both  these  editorial  relationships  you  have  not  only  been 
eminently  successful,  but  have  yourself,  as  an  author, 
enriched  those  records  with  many  valuable  contributions. 

As  a  material  though  inadequate  evidence  of  their  regard, 
the  members  who  have  subscribed  to  it  ask  your  acceptance 
of  the  accompanying  purse  of  gold,  of  the  value  of  one 
hundred  guineas. 

In  making  this  offering  it  is  a  source  of  gratification  to 
know  that  it  does  not  mark  the  termination  of  your 
secretarial  connection  with  them,  and  they  are  pleased  to 
entertain  the  hope  that  you  will  still  continue  to  perform  the 
duties  of  an  office  which  you  have  so  conspicuously  adorned. 
Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Subscribers, 

GEO.  MILNER. 

J.  F.  L.  CROSLAND. 
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Mr.  GEO.  MILNER,  in  making  the  presentation,  observed  that 
the  fact  of  holding  such  an  office  twenty-one  years  showed  that 
their  dear  friend  had  persistence  and  "  sticking  power."  He 
had  been  Secretary  longer  than  any  of  his  four  predecessors. 
Becoming  a  member  of  the  Club  in  1883,  he  acted  as  Librarian 
from  1884  to  1886,  when  he  took  the  office  of  Secretary.  Richard 
Rome  Bealey  was  Secretary  from  1865  to  1870 — in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  Club,  apparently,  there  was  no  Secretary.  John 
H.  Howarth  followed,  from  1871  to  1875,  when  their  old  friend 
Mr.  W.  E.  A.  Axon  took  up  the  reins,  and  was  Secretary  until 
1878.  The  fourth  was  George  Evans,  who  could  write  reports 
with  more  rapidity  than  anyone  he  had  ever  seen.  Turning  to 
the  qualities  of  Mr.  Credland,  Mr.  Milner  said  the  distinguish- 
ing point  was  his  even  temper ;  he  never  got  into  a  rage,  and 
had  the  saving  grace  of  humour,  a  quality,  by  the  way,  which 
was  generally  accompanied  by  a  charitable  outlook  on  life. 
His  knowledge  of  literature  and  his  accomplishments  as  a 
Librarian  had  been  of  great  use  to  him  as  Secretary  of  the  Club. 
"  Personally,"  added  Mr.  Milner,  "  it  has  been  a  continual 
pleasure  to  find  ourselves — Secretary  and  President — working 
in  entire  harmony  during  the  whole  of  the  twenty-one  years." 
Dear  old  Credland — it  was  a  term  of  affection  and  had  no 
relation  to  age.  He  hoped  the  relations  between  them  might 
always  continue, 

Mr.  CREDLAND,  in  rising  to  receive  the  gifts  and  to  thank  the 
President  and  members,  was  deeply  moved.  He  said  he  was 
touched  to  the  heart's  core  by  the  kindly  appreciation  and 
affectionate  warmth  of  the  words  uttered  by  the  President 
regarding  himself,  and  if  anything  could  enhance  the  joy  they 
had  given  him  it  was  the  assurance  he  had  that  they  expressed 
in  the  most  perfect  language  the  feelings  towards  himself  which 
dwelt  in  the  breast  of  every  member  of  the  Club.  He  could 
look  back  through  a  vista  of  twenty-one  years  of  service  to 
them,  such  as  he  was  capable  of  rendering,  and  feel  a  glow  of 
satisfaction  at  least  in  the  fact  that  in  the  annals  of  that  Club 
such  a  record  was  unique.  Service  of  the  kind  they  needed 
from  the  man  who  filled  the  honorary  position  of  their 
Secretary  was  in  no  sense  servitude.  It  was  labour  that  was  in 
itself  the  intensest  pleasure,  that  desirable  and  seductive  work 
of  which  some  poet  has  finely  said,  "  The  labour  that  delights 
us  physics  pain."  To  be  their  Honorary  Secretary  he  had 
always  felt  was  a  great  honour,  one  which  he  prized,  and  had 
striven  to  make  himself  worthy  of.  That  he  had  succeeded  in 
winning  their  approval  and  esteem  he  had  now  very  tangible 
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and  pleasing  evidence  of  before  him.  He  held  that  the  highest 
and  most  precious  thing  life  had  to  offer  a  man  was  the  respect 
and  approval  of  his  fellow  men.  If  he  so  lived  and  worked 
as  to  win  these  he  would  not  have  lived  in  vain.  The  warmth 
of  their  appreciation — and  he  might  even  add  their  love — had 
been  expressed  in  the  address  and  had  also  solidified  into 
refined  gold.  For  both  he  thanked  them  from  his  heart.  The 
gold  would  doubtless  take  to  itself  wings  and  fly  away,  but 
their  words  would  remain,  and  would  be  to  him  a  priceless 
treasure  which  he  would  cherish  to  his  dying  day. 

The  note  following  is  taken  from  the  Manchester  City  News 
of  April  13th,  1907:- 

"  Mr.  William  Robert  Credland  has  come  of  age — in  his 
capacity  of  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Manchester  Literary 
Club — and  his  fellow  members  have  signified  the  same  by  the 
good  old  method  of  a  birthday  present  and  the  saying  of  kind 
things.  They  set  out  his  virtues  in  a  complimentary  address, 
ballasted  with  a  purse  of  gold,  and  both  were  duly  handed  over 
to  him  at  the  Club's  Annual  Meeting  on  Monday.  He  is  not 
only  Secretary  of  the  Club,  but  also  editor  of  its  Transactions 
and  of  the  "  Manchester  Quarterly,"  its  magazine.  Further, 
he  is  a  notable  contributor  to  the  press,  author  of  many 
charming  essays  and  several  books.  These  are  the  harvest  of 
his  leisure;  his  working  days  know  him  as  Deputy-Chief 
Librarian  of  the  city,  and  in  this  connection  he  has  earned 
repute  as  historian  of  our  libraries.  As  Honorary  Secretary 
of  the  Club  he  has  had  four  predecessors — a  fact  mentioned 
on  Monday  by  Mr.  George  Milner,  the  President,  But  his  long 
term  of  office,  and  his  high  ideal  of  the  duties  of  that  office 
make  him  stand  quite  alone,  outside  classification.  One 
member,  in  a  letter,  neatly  characterised  him  thus :  '  A  fine 
fellow,  with  a  persistent  faithfulness  that  strikes  all  men  but 
himself,  and  a  modesty  that  has  been  playing  hide-and-seek 
with  his  abilities  ever  since  he  began  to  make  pot-hooks  and 
hangers.' " 


CLOSING    CONVERSAZIONE. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  15,  1907. — The  forty-fifth  Session  was 
agreeably  concluded  by  holding  the  usual  Conversazione  in  the 
large  hall  of  the  Grand  Hotel.  Mr.  GEO.  MILNER  presided. 

Among  the  attractions  of  the  evening's  proceedings  was  an 
exhibition  of  pictures  by  Mr.  Walter  Emsley.  About  sixty 
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oil  paintings  and  water-colour  drawings  were  shown.  They 
fairly  represented  the  artist's  work,  and  some  of  the  atmospheric 
effects  of  mists,  and  dappled  sunlight  and  shadow,  were 
charming.  Landscapes  and  seascapes  were  prominent,  But 
there  were  also  some  fine  portraits.  Mrs.  Tom  Roberts  gave  a 
sketch,  in  the  delivery  of  which  naivete  and  elocutionary  skill 
were  alike  pleasing.  After  a  short  interval  for  conversation, 
there  came  a  delightful  entertainment  of  old  English  music 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Henry  Watson.  There  were 
madrigals,  songs,  with  viol  accompaniment,  ballads,  choruses, 
a  pastoral  dialogue  for  two  voices,  and  solos  for  a  harpsichord. 
All  the  selections  afforded  great  pleasure. 

Mr.  GEO.  MILNER,  addressing  the  gathering,  said:-— 
"  I  shall  find  my  text  near  at  hand  in  the  syllabus  of  the 
Club's  proceedings  during  the  last  Session.  The  outstanding 
feature  of  that  syllabus  is  the  great  attention  paid  to  poetry. 
In  view  of  the  somewhat  persistent  controversy  now  proceeding 
with  regard  to  the  position  of  poetry  in  comparison  with  other 
forms  of  intellectual  activity,  its  want  of  acceptance  to-day, 
and  the  alleged  failure  of  modern  poets  to  achieve  success,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  consider  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
predominance  to  which  I  have  just  alluded.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  selection  of  subjects  for  papers  is  not  the 
result  of  p re- arrangement  by  a  Committee.  It  is,  so  to  speak, 
purely  personal  and  fortuitous.  It  implies  therefore,  I  think, 
that  among  a  number  of  men  who  are  already,  of  course, 
predisposed  in  favour  of  literature  in  general,  there  are  many 
who  still  recognise  the  supreme  importance  of  verse  as  a 
medium  of  literary  culture,  and  no  less  as  a  potent  force  in  the 
formation  of  character.  The  reasons  for  this  conviction  are 
not  far  to  seek.  Those  who  have  studied  the  development  of 
universal  literature  know  that  poety  is  not  merely  a  trivial 
decoration,  a  something  imposed  as  by  an  afterthought  upon 
the  already  existing  and  more  substantial  body  of  human 
wisdom.  It  is  at  the  root  of  things,  and  is  at  once  the  fore- 
runner and  the  final  triumph  of  the  intellect.  As  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  says  in  his  noble  '  Apologia  ' :  '  Poetry  is  of  all  human 
learning  the  most  ancient,  and  of  most  fatherly  antiquity,  as 
from  whence  other  learnings  have  taken  their  beginnings; 
since  it  is  so  universal  that  no  learned  nation  doth  despise  it, 
nor  no  barbarous  nation  is  without  it;  since  both  Roman  and 
Greek  gave  divine  names  unto  it ;  the  one  of  prophecying,  the 
other  of  making.'  If  all  this  be  true,  we  see  at  once  why  the 
poets  are  the  great  Immortals  and  why  poetry  is  so  enduring. 
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If  we  think  of  any  literature,  either  ancient  or  modern,  the 
name  a  great  poet  comes  first  into  our  minds.  Both  matter 
and  form  have  gone  to  the  making  of  this  pre-eminence. 
Poetry,  as  to  form,  is  necessarily  more  perfect,  more  considered 
than  prose.  As  much  care  is  frequently  given  to  a  single  line 
of  verse  as  to  a  whole  page  of  prose;  and  then  there  is  besides 
the  subtle  interaction  and  harmony  between  form  and  substance 
which  must  exist  in  a  great  poem.  This  is  why  so  many  of  the 
things  which  men  quote,  which  have  entered  into  the  very  texture 
of  language,  which  have  become'  household  words  and  are 
repeated  age  after  age,  are  to  be  found  in  the  poets.  And  as  to 
subject  matter,  although  there  are,  of  course,  lighter  kinds  of 
verse,  acceptable  and  greatly  treasured,  it  will  not  be  denied 
that  our  greater  poems  have  always  been  distinguished  by  deep 
seriousness  and  sincerity.  After  all  Arnold  is  right,  though 
his  definition  has  been  much  questioned.  In  its  higher  forms 
poetry  is  certainly  a  criticism  of  life.  Criticism  is  involved  in 
the  way  the  poets  make  their  presentations  of  life.  If  they 
describe  actions  they  let  us  feel  what  they  think  of  those 
actions,  and  if  they  describe  nature  they  are  usually  thinking 
of  man  in  his  relation  to  nature.  Having  now  shown,  as  I 
trust  I  have,  that  the  object  of  poety — to  quote  again  from 
Sidney —  is  '  to  lead  and  draw  us  to  as  high  a  perfection  as 
our  degenerate  souls,  made  worse  by  their  clayey  lodgings,  can 
be  capable  of/  I  believe  I  have  justified  the  prominence  given 
to  the  study  of  the  poets  during  our  last  Session. 

"  I  turn  now,  in  conclusion,  to  what  is  perhaps  another 
subject,  but  which  is  correlative  to  that  which  precedes  it. 
Mr.  Herbert  Paul  has  recently  attempted  to  answer  the  question 
which  has  been  in  many  men's  minds — 'Is  literature  dying?' 
This  is  certainly  a  question  which  concerns  us  here.  It  may  be 
said  that  there  is  in  the  past  enough  and  to  spare  of  literature 
which  is  vigorously  alive,  but  in  the  future  are  we  in  this  Club 
to  find  ourselves  dealing  only  with  something  that  is  already 
moribund,  are  we  to  be  raking  only  among  the  ashes  of  a 
slowly  dying  fire?  Mr.  Paul's  paper,  though  abounding,  as 
might  be  expected,  in  brilliant  and  epigrammatic  sentences,  is 
incomplete  and  inconclusive.  He  occupies  himself  chiefly  with 
asking  questions,  and  gives  but  few  direct  answers.  Towards 
the  end  of  his  prelection,  as  if  feeling  that  something  more 
definite  was  demanded,  he  admits  that  the  question  must  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  '  It  may  be  a  euthanasia,'  he  says, 
'  a  gradual  and  easy  decay.  But  it  is  as  certain  as  it  is 
gradual.'  He  connects  the  decline  of  literature  with  the 
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combined  decay  of  reverence  and  humour,  the  prevalence  of  the 
nil  admirari  attitude  of  mind  (a  thing  which  he  holds,  and 
rightly,  to  be  fatal  to  all  originality  of  genius),  the  increase  of 
the  critical  faculty,  the  fostering  of  mediocrity  by  our  educa- 
tional methods,  but,  above  all,  with  that  characteristic  of  the 
scientific  spirit  which  leads  it  to  claim  all  knowledge  for  its 
province  and  to  say  that  what  it  does  not  know  is  not 
knowledge.  The  realm  of  science,  he  seems  to  argue,  is 
unbounded,  the  realm  of  literature  is  not,  and  literature  must 
die.  With  this  conclusion  I  profoundly  disagree.  I  have 
nothing  against  Science.  She  represents  but  one  side  of  the 
general  intellectual  force,  but  she  has  her  own  noble  function, 
and  the  further  she  can  pursue  her  intrepid  researches  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  human  race.  But  literature  must  not 
therefore  necessarily  die.  Nay  there  is  all  the  more  reason 
that  she  should  live.  She  is  not  dying,  and  will  not  die,  until 
men's  minds  are  dead.  Mr.  Paul  thinks  that  the  supreme 
attraction  of  science  lies  in  this — that  her  possibilities  are 
infinite,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  '  in  literature  and  in 
metaphysics  the  best  that  can  be  has  been  done.'  This  is  a 
narrow  view.  The  mind  and  heart  of  man  is  an  infinitely 
greater  subject  than  the  origins  and  processes  of  matter,  and 
is  more  inexhaustible  than  the  investigation  of  material 
nature,  however  vast  and  engrossing  that  may  be. 

"  Let  us  take  heart  therefore.  Notwithstanding  the  gloomy 
prophecies  of  Mr.  Herbert  Paul,  we  are  not  yet  making 
mournful  preparation  for  the  obsequies  of  Literature." 


Memorial  Notices. 


WILLIAM   STERLING. 

Mr.  William  Sterling,  an  old  and  highly  esteemed  worker  at 
St.  Paul's  School,  Bennett  Street,  Manchester,  passed  away  on 
Tuesday,  April  17th,  1906,  in  his  seventysixth  year.  A  notable 
fact  in  reference  to  "Odds  and  Ends,"  the  manuscript  magazine 
issued  in  connection  with  St.  Paul's  Literary  Society,  is  that 
throughout  the  fifty  years  of  its  existence  Mr.  Sterling  had 
regularly  contributed  to  the  annual  volumes.  For  nearly 
twenty  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club, 
and  from  time  to  time  articles  from  his  pen  appeared  in  our 
columns  and  those  of  the  Manchester  Guardian.  In  addition 
to  being  an  acceptable  writer,  Mr.  Sterling  was  an  agreeable 
and  ready  speaker.  The  funeral  took  place  at  Willow  Grove 
Cemetery,  Reddish. — Manchester  City  News. 


JAMES    THOMAS    FOARD,    K.C. 

A  curiously  interesting  personality  has  passed  away  in  Mr. 
James  T.  Foard,  whose  death  at  Birkdale  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six  occurred  on  January  26th,  1907.  There  are  many 
in  Manchester  who  will  recall  the  familiar  tall  but  stooping 
figure,  and  the  rugged  features  of  a  strongly-marked  face, 
redeemed  from  austerity  by  an  ever-ready  genial  smile.  He 
was  as  well  known  in  literary  as  in  legal  circles;  and  as  a 
member  of,  and  at  one  time  frequent  contributor  to,  the 
Manchester  Literary  Club,  and  as  Vice-President  of  the 
Manchester  Shakespeare  Society  he  was  held  in  high  esteem, 
and  his  papers  were  always  looked  forward  to  with  keen 
interest.  They  well  repaid  the  attention  given  to  them,  as  they 
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exhibited  an  originality  and  a  fund  of  out-of-the-way  informa- 
tion which  rendered  them  unique  of  their  kind. 

Mr.  Foard  was  a  specialist  in  the  history  of  the  Elizabethan 
era,  and  nothing  delighted  him  more  than  to  explore  the 
obscurest  of  by-ways  connected  with  the  drama  of  that  period. 
He  it  was  who  first  mooted  the  somewhat  startling  theory  that 
Shakespeare's  Hamlet  was  none  other  than  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
and  that  the  poet's  covert  intention  was  to  write  the  history, 
not  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  but  of  a  possible  Prince  of 
England,  whose  life-story  presented  a  remarkable  parallel, 
both  privately  and  publicly,  to  the  story  of  Hanilet.  He  had 
brought  together  a  great  amount  of  evidence,  chiefly  from  the 
documents  in  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  in  support 
of  a  contention,  which  he  was  able  to  argue  in  the  most 
plausible  manner.  Nothing  delighted  Mr.  Foard  more  than 
the  ferreting  out  of  literary  mysteries,  and  of  late  years  he 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  such  subjects  as  the  cause 
of  the  quarrels  between  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson,  and  the 
inner  history  of  the  "  Casket  Letters  "  which  led  almost  directly 
to  the  downfall  and  tragical  end  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

To  know  the  story  of  his  own  career  is  to  come  upon  an 
unsuspected  romance  in  the  legal  profession,  one  that  reminds 
us  greatly  of  the  old-time  histories  of  such  men  as  Sergeants 
Ballantyne  and  Parry,  who,  when  they  threw  off  their  legal 
robes,  were  found  to  be  very  different  from  the  stern  and  dry 
characters  that  they  had  appeared  to  be  in  public.  Mr.  Foard 
openly  proclaimed  himself  to  be  "  an  Alsatian,"  or,  in  other 
words,  a  modified  form  of  the  old-fashioned  Bohemian.  In 
his  younger  days,  "  whilst,"  as  he  quaintly  put  it,  "  eating  his 
way  to  the  Bar,  as  famished  mice  are  supposed  to  find  their 
road  into  fat  granaries,"  he  was  engaged  chiefly  in  literary 
and  dramatic  work.  He  was  a  leader  writer,  the  author  of  a 
daily  "  London  Letter,"  and  a  dramatic  critic.  Possibly  he 
had  a  hand  in  more  than  one  of  the  popular  extravaganzas 
of  the  season,  and  his  chosen  companions  were  the  most  noted 
of  a  gifted  band  which  kept  burning  the  lamp  of  burlesque 
in  the  fifties  and  sixties.  He  was  a  thorough  believer  in  what 
he  called  "  genial,  generous,  Alsatian  club  life,"  and  he  made 
one  of  the  merry  party  which  contained  among  its  numbers 
Tom  Robertson,  Henry  Marston  the  actor,  Douglas  Jerrold, 
George  Augustus  Sala,  Richard  Burton  the  traveller,  and  those 
transplanted  Lancashire  men — Robert  Brough,  Edward  Whitty, 
James  Lowe,  and  H.  J.  Byron. 

With   the  help   of   these   and   some  others   he   founded   the 
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Arundel  Club,  which  still  exists,  with  its  headquarters  in  the 
Adelphi.  It  was  conducted  upon  "  free  and  easy "  lines,  but 
at  the  same  time  never  degenerated  into  reckless  Bohemianism. 
In  fact,  the  latter  term  was  one  to  which  Mr.  Foard  strongly 
objected. 

The  Bohemian  (he  said),  like  the  poet,  is  born,  not  made. 
We  were  strangers  in  the  gates.  We  had  not  the  discursive 
views  of  the  true  Bohemian  as  to  the  meum  and  tuum,  and 
the  cabalistic  value  of  the  Chaldean  Letters  I.O.U.  We  did 
not  make  raids  on  our  neighbours'  poultry,  save  at  orthodox 
Strand  prices.  We  did  not  tout  for  orders  for  the  play.  We 
were,  many  of  us,  needy  knife-grinders,  lawyers,  poets, 
painters,  lecturers,  actors,  burlesque  writers,  critics,  et  hoc 
genus  homo,  but  then  we  all  worked.  We  had,  oddly 
perhaps,  a  taste  for  enjoyment,  and  we  knew  how  to  get  it. 
We  knew  there  were  clouds  about  high  Olympus.  Like 
Shallow,  we  have  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight;  we  knew 
the  progeny  of  Robin  Nightwork  well ;  but  we  were  not 
Bohemians.  There  was,  perhaps,  something  foreign  in  our 
enjoyment.  We  pensioned  no  dignified  imbecility  to  govern 
us.  We  were  republican.  We  recognised  no  social  difference, 
save  of  brains.  This  was  not  very  English,  but  then  we  did 
not  aim  at  perfection.  We  enjoyed  ourselves  rationally,  as 
much  as  we  could.  We  did  not  break  our  ribs  hunting,  or 
collar-bones  at  football,  or  enjoy  high  life  at  local  race 
meetings,  or  in  the  pages  of  society  journals,  and  were  to 
this  extent  debarred  a  polished  culture;  but  then  we  had 
amongst  us  some  of  the  best  verse  writers,  of  the  most 
amusing  burlesque  authors,  and  the  most  accomplished 
reconteurs  of  the  day. 

Observe  the  subtle  vein  of  irony  running  through  these  remarks, 
the  delicate  quality  of  the  humour,  and  the  shrewdness  of  the 
wit. 

The  Arundel  Club  gained  notable  recruits  in  Dante  Rossetti, 
Planche,  Talfourd,  Tom  Hood,  Gilbert,  Lewis  Wingfield,  Ashby 
Sterry,  Barry  Sullivan,  Irving,  Toole,  Joseph  Knight,  and  a 
host  of  others.  Mr.  Foard  watched  many  of  these  men 
struggling  hard  for  place  and  recognition ;  he  saw  them  at  their 
work,  chiefly  in  the  joke  factory,  turning  out  the  lightest  of 
comedies  and  the  wildest  of  extravaganzas,  and  continually 
practising  the  favourite  literary  feat  of  the  period — punning. 
Two  of  the  men  he  saw  die  at  any  early  age  before  the  promise 
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of  their  youth  was  fulfilled,  and  those  two  were  the  Lancashire 
men  for  whom  he  had  a  special  affection,  B rough  and  Whitty. 
These  two,  who  were  satirists  in  earnest,  who  had  both  written 
books  containing  trenchant  attacks  upon  abuses  of  the  day, 
might  have  been  destined  to  great  ends  had  their  lives  been 
prolonged.  Mr.  Foard,  in  his  "  Random  Recollections,"  tells 
us  that  the  pair  "  looked  on  our  rulers  with  daring  eyes.  They 
did  not  bend  their  knees  to  Baal.  They  saw  the  nation  divided 
out  and  partitioned  among  the  uncles  and  the  cousins  and  the 
aunts  of  the  privileged  few,  and  they  had  contempt  and 
irreverence  for  cherished  and  settled  institutions."  This 
quotation  gives  us  another  insight  into  Mr.  Foard's  own 
character,  for,  as  will  at  once  be  perceptible,  he  himself  was 
an  ardent  Radical.  But  though  he  could  speak  of  the  "  feeble- 
minded jobbing  oligarchy  that  rules  us,"  he  imported  no 
political  bitterness  into  his  life;  such  expressions  were  left 
purely  for  his  pen.  He  had  many  clear  recollections  of 
H.  J.  Byron,  whose  puns,  flung  off,  as  he  says,  as  electric  sparks 
come  from  cats,  seem  to  have  given  him  infinite  delight  and 
to  have  led  him  to  pay  his  old  friend  the  compliment  of 
perpetual  imitation.  Of  Burnand,  afterwards  editor  of  Punch, 
and  now  rewarded  with  a  title,  he  had  also  many  good  stories 
to  relate,  while  with  Thomas  Hood's  son  Tom  he  was  on  familiar 
terms,  arid  for  his  disappointing  career  had  many  tender  and 
sympathetic  words  to  say.  When  he  was  quite  a  boy,  Mr.  Foard 
had  written  "  A  Plea  for  Hood  and  his  Monument,"  which  was 
published  in  the  London  Sun,  and  had  helped  to  procure 
subscriptions ;  this  was  the  origin  of  his  friendship  with  the 
famous  humourist's  son.  It  was  Mr.  Foard,  again,  who  saw 
the  beginning  of  the  career  of  W.  S.  Gilbert  and  of  Arthur 
Sketchley,  and,  indeed,  it  was  due  in  no  inconsiderable  degree 
to  his  influence  that  the  latter's  "  Mrs.  Brown,"  which  subse- 
quently secured  great  popularity,  was  first  placed  upon  the 
stage.  Of  all  his  friends,  perhaps,  he  remembered  with  the 
greatest  fondness  Edward  Leman  Blanchard,  "  one  of  the  best, 
most  honest,  most  guileless,  and  most  gentle  denizens  of 
Alsatia."  "  He  was  a  votary  of  pleasure,"  he  writes,  "  nurtured 
in  sorrow,  devoted  to  the  task  of  making  others  happy,  with  the 
saddest  history  of  his  own.  He  remained  as  simple  and  as 
natural  as  a  child,  and  as  unambitious,  anxious  only  to  live 
and  confer  happiness,  and  to  be  able  to  say  at  the  close  of  a  long 
life  that  he  owed  no  man  anything." 

Mr.  Foard  was  an  admirable  raconteur,  and  there  was  no 
greater  pleasure  than  in  listening  to  him  after  working  hours 
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in  his  club  in  Manchester,  when  he  would  recall  with  almost 
boyish  delight  the  adventures  of  his  early  days  in  London,  and 
tell  with  gusto  the  best  of  stories  concerning  the  wits  and 
humourists  of  the  past.  He  was  "  old-fashioned  "  in  the  best 
sense — old-fashioned  in  his  solid  worth,  in  his  easy  grace  of 
manner,  in  his  dogmatism,  and  in  his  tolerance.  He  may  be 
regarded  as  a  typical  English  gentleman  of  mid-Victorian  days. 
Mr.  Foard  had  a  remarkable  memory,  and  would  repeat  long 
and  witty  conversations  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  and 
bring  out  the  point  with  unerring  skill.  But  even  better  was 
it  to  get  him  in  latter  days  to  develop  some  favourite  theory 
or  to  elucidate  some  obscure  point  concerning  the  great  men 
of  that  period  which  he  loved  best  to  study — the  Elizabethan. 
Then  it  was  that  he  showed  how  profound  was  his  own 
scholarship,  and  demonstrated  with  what  patience  he  had 
undertaken  original  research  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  even 
the  smallest  modicum  of  essential  truth.  Many  of  his 
pamphlets  will  be  found  scattered  about,  and  whoever  may  find 
one  in  his  hands  may  take  it  for  granted  that,  despite  a  little 
irregularity  of  composition  and  a  characterictic  habit  of 
leaving  long  sentences  unfinished,  Mr.  Foard's  facts  and 
arguments  will  well  repay  the  closest  study.  He  was  a  mine 
of  information,  and  most  of  it-  was  of  the  unusual  and  almost 
inaccessible  character ;  so  that  he  was  ever  a  welcome  speaker 
in  the  literary  societies  which  he  loved  to  frequent  to  the  last. 
Ave  atque  Vale!  W. 


HENRY    MORELL   ACTON. 

We  much  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Henry  Morell 
Actori,  which  took  place  on  February  22,  1907,  at  his  house, 
Hale,  Cheshire.  Mr.  Acton,  who  was  barn  at  Exeter  in  1827, 
was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  H.  Acton,  a  well-known  Unitarian 
minister  of  that  city.  He  was  educated  at  Carmarthen  College 
and  at  Manchester  New  College  (now  planted  at  Oxford),  and 
graduated  at  London  University.  He  was  originally  intended 
for  the  ministry,  but  was  attracted  to  journalism,  and  in  1848 
was  invited  by  the  late  Mr.  Jeremiah  Garnett  to  join  the  staff 
of  the  "  Manchester  Guardian."  Until  his  retirement,  in  1884, 
Mr.  Acton  was  a  leader-writer  on  this  journal,  and  during  that 
series  of  years  did  work  the  value  of  which  was  appreciated 
not  only  by  the  proprietors,  but  also  by  the  readers  of  the 
"  Guardian."  Outside  the  particular  sphere  to  which  his 
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literary  tastes  impelled  him  Mr.  Acton  was  not  widely  known. 
He  was  in  his  early  days  in  Manchester  associated  with  the 
Manchester  Athenaeum  and  with  the  Brasenose  Club,  of  which 
he  was  at  one  time  the  president.  He  was  a  valued  member 
of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club,  and  at  the  Christmas 
"  Symposium "  in  1885  was  the  guest  of  his  fellow-members. 
On  that  occasion  the  President,  Mr.  George  Milner,  in  proposing 
the  health  of  Mr.  Acton,  paid  a  high  tribute  to  his  literary 
capacity.  "  To  most  of  us,"  Mr.  Milner  said,  "  he  was  an 
impersonal  power ;  not,  indeed,  '  a  wandering  voice ' — a  voice 
steady  enough  and  persistent  enough  in  its  iterations,  but  still 
a  voice,  issuing  from  the  mysterious  editorial  plurality,  rather 
than  a  man.  For  this,  however,  one  needs  to  express  no  regret. 
To  strip  one's  armour  after  such  a  long  fight  is  no  reproach. 
The  rest  which  is  now  within  reach  has  been  well  earned,  and 
is  richly  deserved,  nor  should  the  laurel  of  appreciation  be 
either  withheld  or  refused." 

Mr.  Acton  took  considerable  interest  in  the  drama,  and 
numbered  among  his  personal  friends  Mr.  Charles  Mathews, 
Sir  Henry  Irving,  and  Mr.  Charles  Calvert.  For  the  Charles 
Calvert  benefit  performance  of  "  As  You  Like  It,"  in  which 
Miss  Helen  Faucit  took  part,  he  wrote  the  memorial  address. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  a  romantic  burlesque,  "  The 
O'Donoghue,"  which  was  performed  at  the  Manchester  Theatre 
Royal.  Among  many  similar  tasks  which  he  undertook  was 
the  writing  of  a  prologue,  in  1870,  for  a  dramatic  festival 
given  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Theatre  Royal  in  aid  of  the 
charities  of  the  city.  He  was  a  fellow-worker  on  the 
"  Manchester  Guardian "  with  Mr.  John  Harland,  and  he 
enjoyed  the  close  friendship  of  Edwin  Waugh. 

Mr.  Acton,  who  was  in  his  80th  year,  lost  his  wife — to  whom 
he  was  married  at  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Whalley  Range,  in 
July,  1863 — about  a  year  ago.  His  son,  Mr.  M.  E.  Acton,  is  a 
well-known  member  of  the  Bar,  practising  on  the  Northern 
Circuit.  Manchester  Guardian. 

HENRY  MOBELL  ACTON. 
Obiit  February  21,  1907.— ^Etatis  Suse  79. 

Dear  Acton  of  the  Fourth  Estate — 
The  Lord  and  Minstrel  of  that  realm — 
Has  entered  at  the  Golden  Gate 
A  lily  at  his  helm :  — 
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The  flower  of  steadfastness  and  truth 
He  wears,  which  Heaven  will  keep  most  fair, 
For  manly  tenderness  and  truth 
Are  ever  fresh  in  symbols  there. 
Rock-like  he  stood  when  Error  pressed 
Against  the  walls  of  Doubt,  and  he, 
Of  judgment  passing  wise,  was  blest 
With  perfect  charity. 

Gentle  as  Galahad,  he  sought 

The  dusty  corners  of  our  hearts 

And  quaintly  there  the  sunshine  brought 

With  dear,  imaginative  arts. 

Those  he  has  smiled  upon  retain 

His  influence,  even  as  ocean  shells 

In  which  the  music  of  the  main 

Once  breathed,  for  ever  sighs  and  swells. 

Now  haply  he  may  hear  a  song 

That  Edwin  had  the  wont  to  sing 

When,  centred  in  a  friendly  throng 

He  brought  joy  to  his  following. 

Haply  the  friends  together  croon 
The  oldtime  air  and  sit  at  ease 
In  the  eternal  afternoon 
That  falls  on  Death's  Hesperides. 
Dear  Poet,  comrade,  friend  of  mine, 
0,  rest  in  peace  I     Not  soon  again 
Shall  come  to  us  a  soul  like  thine 
Through  Nature,  prodigal  of  men. 

JOHN  WALKER. 


JOSEPH    JOHNSON. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Joseph  Johnson,  which  occurred  on 
Thursday,  March  7,  1907,  at  Waterloo,  near  Liverpool,  has 
removed  a  figure  well  known  in  Manchester  some  forty  years 
ago,  and  who  has  since  borne  as  active  and  useful  a  part  in 
the  public  life  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  He  has  died  in  his  eighty- 
sixth  year,  having  been  born  in  Manchester  on  the  fifteenth 
of  January,  1822.  There  was  little  thought  of  education  in 
those  pre-Reform  Bill  days  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  and 
young  Johnson  was  sent  to  work  at  the  age  of  eight.  He 
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managed  to  learn  to  read  at  a  school  on  Sundays,  and  after- 
wards went  for  a  few  months  in  the  evenings  to  the  old 
Mechanics'  Institution  in  Cooper  Street.  For  the  rest,  he  was 
mainly  self-taught.  He  was  an  eager  listener  to  the  stirring 
Anti-Corn  Law  speeches,  in  the  first  wooden  Free  Trade  Hall, 
from  Cobden  and  Daniel  O'Connell ;  and,  again,  in  the  second 
hall  from  W.  J.  Fox,  Colonel  Thompson,  Bright,  Kossuth,  and 
others.  When  he  himself  began  to  talk  publicly,  it  was  on 
behalf  of  temperance,  lecturing  in  the  chief  towns  in  the 
country  for  many  years.  He  became  the  joint  editor  with  the 
late  Samuel  Pope  of  two  temperance  periodicals ;  he  was  one 
of  the  five  originators  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance;  and 
he  was  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  Temperance  Advocates' 
Society.  Education  found  in  him  an  equally  ardent  promoter. 
He  was  associated  with  the  Manchester  (afterwards  the  National) 
Public  Schools  Association,  which  eventually  led  to  the 
Education  Act  of  1870  and  the  creation  of  Board  schools  In 
its  service  he,  accompanied  by  Edwin  Waugh,  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  association,  held  working  men's  meetings  fti 
Oldham,  Bury,  Rochdale,  Bolton,  and  the  other  Lancashire 
towns.  None  of  Mr.  Johnson's  educational  efforts  enlisted  his 
energies  so  much  as  the  series  of  Sunday  afternoon  lectures 
held  first  in  the  vacated  Wesleyan  Chapel  in  Oldham-street 
and  afterwards  in  a  room  in  Dick  in  son -street.  These  he 
founded,  and  carried  on  with  the  aid  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  E. 
Nelson  for  a  period  of  seven  years  with  unabated  success,  and 
they  were  only  discontinued  when  he  left  the  town.  One  hour 
was  devoted  to  the  lecture,  the  remaining  hour  to  discussion, 
and  there  was  no  restriction  in  the  choice  of  subjects.  Gather- 
ings of  the  kind  are  abundant  now;  then  they  were  a  novelty, 
and  the  open  discussion  subsequently  is  still  almost  unknown. 
In  business  Mr.  Johnson  was  an  auctioneer,  chiefly  of  books 
and  pictures,  and  his  auction-rooms  were  in  Newall's 
Buildings,  Market-street,  directly  under  the  headquarters  of 
the  Anti-Corn  League.  The  whole  block  was  taken  down  for 
the  erection  of  the  present  Royal  Exchange.  The  saleroom 
was  a  favourite  resort  of  many  notabilities,  a  sort  of  uncon- 
ventional club  for  the  gossip  and  news  of  the  day,  and  Mr. 
Johnson,  as  a  genial  and  entertaining  talker,  always  full  of 
matter,  was  an  attractive  centre. 

For  reasons  of  health  Mr.  Johnson  left  Manchester  for  the 
Isle  of  Man  about  forty  years  ago,  and  took  up  his  residence 
in  Douglas,  where  he  has  since  remained.  He  speedily  resumed 
his  public  activities.  On  the  passage  of  the  Education  Act 
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he  energetically  advocated  its  adoption  in  the  island,  and  met 
with  strong  opposition  from  the  clergy,  who  dreaded  the  closing 
of  their  schools.  His  efforts  led  to  the  sending  of  a  Commission 
of  Inquiry  by  the  Government  Education  Board,  and  the  issue 
of  a  report  in  favour  of  Mr.  Johnson's  view.  As  a  result,  in 
spite  of  a  long  and  angry  controversy,  Douglas  and  the  rest 
of  the  island  is  now  in  possession  of  magnificent  schools,  and 
the  whole  of  the  children  are  receiving  an  excellent  education. 
Following  this  was  a  lengthy  agitation  for  a  free  library  in 
Douglas,  which  was  also  successful. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  an  extensive  contributor  to  the  press  during 
the  whole  of  his  career.  He  is  the  author  of  a  large  number 
of  books,  chiefly  designed  for  popular  use  and  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  the  formation  of  character.  Among  these  are 
"  Living  in  Earnest,"  "  Self  Effort,"  "  Living  to  Purpose," 
"  Noble  Women  of  our  Time,"  "  Clever  Boys,"  "  Interviews  of 
Great  Men,"  "  Clever  Girls,"  "  Popular  Preachers  of  our  Time," 
and  "  Testimony  of  Sceptics  to  the  Truth  of  Christianity." 
Some  of  the  books  have  been  reprinted  in  Australia  and 
America,  and  all  have  had  an  extensive  sale.  His  latest  work, 
"  People  I  have  met,"  was  published  so  late  as  October  last, 
and  consists  of  a  number  of  sketches  of  remarkable  men  and 
women — poets,  preachers,  players,  singers,  adventurers, 
politicians,  and  eminent  and  strange  visitors  from  abroad — 
whom  he  had  come  across  during  his  varied  career. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  from 
1874  to  1877. — Manchester  City  News. 


Rules. 


The  objects  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  are:  — 

1.  To   encourage  the  pursuit  of  Literature   and  Art ;  to 

promote  research  in  the  several  departments  of 
intellectual  work ;  and  to  further  the  interests  of 
Authors  and  Artists  in  Lancashire. 

2.  To   publish   from  time  to  time   works   illustrating   or 

elucidating  the  Art,  literature,  and  history  of  the 
county. 

3.  To     provide     a     place     of     meeting     where     persons 

interested  in  the  furtherance  of  these  objects  can 
associate  together. 

1. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Membership  of  the  Club  shall  be  limited  to  authors,  journalists, 
men  of  letters,  painters,  sculptors,  architects,  engravers,  music 
composers,  members  of  the  learned  professions  and  of  English 
and  Foreign  universities,  librarians,  and  generally  persons 
engaged  or  specially  interested  in  literary  or  artistic  pursuits. 
The  Club  shall  consist  of  ordinary,  corresponding,  life,  and 
honorary  members.  The  nomination  of  a  candidate  for 
ordinary  and  corresponding  membership  must  be  entered  on 
the  nomination  sheet  and  signed  by  a  member,  who  shall  state 
the  qualifications  of  the  candidate.  (It  is  desirable  that  the 
nominee  should  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Club  before  the  ballot 
is  taken).  Any  duly  elected  member  may  be  subsequently 
elected  by  the  Council  a  life  member  on  payment  of  £10  in 
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addition  to  the  entrance  fee.  It  shall  be  competent  for  the 
Council  to  submit  to  the  Club  for  election  as  a  corresponding 
member  any  person  having  the  necessary  qualification,  but  being 
resident  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  City  of  Manchester. 
Corresponding  members  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  copy  of  the 
"  Papers,"  and  to  all  the  privileges  of  ordinary  members  when 
temporarily  in  Manchester.  All  nominations  shall  be  posted  on 
the  notice  board.  The  ballot  shall  be  taken  by  the  Council 
(acting  as  a  Ballot  Committee)  at  their  next  ordinary  meeting. 
A  majority  of  two-thirds  shall  be  requisite  to  secure  election. 

Nominations  for  honorary  membership  shall  be  made  by 
three  subscribing  members,  and  entered  on  the  nomination 
sheet,  stating  the  grounds  of  the  nomination.  The  voting 
shall  take  place  in  the  same  manner  as  for  ordinary  and 
corresponding  members. 

Each  new  member  shall  have  his  election  notified  to  him  by  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  and  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  the  Rules  of  the  Club,  and  be  required  to  remit 
to  the  Treasurer,  within  one  month,  his  entrance  fee  and 
subscription.  If  the  same  be  unpaid  one  month  after  his 
election,  his  name  may  be  struck  off  the  list  of  members,  unless 
he  can  justify  the  delay  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Council.  No 
new  member  (other  than  honorary)  shall  participate  in  any 
of  the  advantages  of  the  Club  until  he  has  paid  his  entrance  fee 
and  subscription. 

2. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The  subscription  for  ordinary  members  shall  be  one  guinea, 
and  for  corresponding  members  half  a  guinea  per  annum, 
payable  in  advance  on  the  29th  September  in  each  year,  and 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer.  New  members,  ordinary  or 
corresponding,  shall  also  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  one  guinea. 
The  Council  shall  have  power  to  transfer  the  name  of  an 
ordinary  member  to  the  list  of  corresponding  members.  No 
member  whose  subscription  is  unpaid  on  the  1st  of  November 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  meeting. 

Any  member  may  resign  on  giving  one  month's  notice  to  th& 
Honorary  Secretary  before  the  first  Monday  in  October,  other- 
wise he  shall  pay  his  subscription  for  the  following  session. 
The  Council  shall  have  power  to  remove  the  name  of  any- 
member  whose  subscription  is  at  least  one  year  in  arrear. 
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All  arrears  may  be  sued  for  in  the  name  of  the  President, 
Treasurer,  or  Honorary  Secretary  for  the  time  being,  in  the 
Manchester  County  Court.  See  17  and  18  Vic.,  cap.  112,  sec.  25. 

3. 

MEETINGS. 

The  ordinary  session  shall  begin  on  the  first  Monday  in 
October,  and  terminate  on  the  last  Monday  in  March,  unless  the 
Council  deem  it  desirable  to  hold  further  meetings  in  April. 
Special  meetings  may  be  held  during  the  vacation  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Council,  or  on  the  requisition  of  any  six 
members  duly  presented  to  the  Honorary  Secretary.  The  Club, 
during  the  ordinary  session,  shall  meet  on  each  Monday,  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  begin  its  proceedings  at  7-15, 
by  the  Secretary  reading  the  minutes  of  the  previous  weekly  or 
other  meeting ;  after  which  the  time,  until  eight  o'clock,  shall  be 
occupied  by  the  reception  of  short  communications  and  notes 
and  in  general  conversation.  At  eight  o'clock  prompt  the  paper 
or  other  business  of  the  evening  as  set  down  in  the  syllabus 
shall  be  proceeded  with.  The  subjects  under  discussion  may  be 
adjourned  from  time  to  time.  Each  member  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  introducing  a  friend  to  the  meetings ;  but  no  person 
so  introduced  shall  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  unless  invited 
to  do  so  by  the  President,  to  whom  the  visitor's  name  shall  be 
communicated,  and  shall  also  be  entered  in  the  Visitors'  Book, 
with  the  name  of  the  member  introducing  such  visitor.  The 
President  shall  announce  to  the  meeting  the  names  of  such 
visitors  as  are  present. 

4. 

OFFICERS    AND    COUNCIL. 

The  affairs  of  the  Club  shall  be  conducted  by  a  Council,  to 
consist  of  a  President,  Vice-P residents  (whose  names  shall  be 
submitted  by  the  Council  for  election  at  the  annual  meeting),  a 
Treasurer,  two  Librarians,  a  Secretary,  and  seven  members, 
who  shall  be  elected,  by  ballot  or  otherwise,  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  session,  and  who  shall  hold  office  until  the  election  of  the 
Council  in  the  following  year.  A  vacancy  may  be  filled  up  at 
any  ordinary  meeting.  The  Council  shall  sit  each  regular 
meeting  night,  at  least  one  hour  before  the  assembling  of  the 
Club.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  erase  the  name  of  any 
member  from  the  books  of  the  Club  on  due  cause  being  shown. 
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Two  Auditors  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Members  at  the 
ordinary  meeting  next  preceding  the  final  meeting  of  the 
session,  to  audit  the  Treasurer's  accounts.  A  nomination  paper 
for  the  election  of  officers  shall  be  placed  on  the  table  of  the 
Club,  on  each  of  the  last  three  meetings  of  the  session  prior  to 
the  annual  business  meeting. 

5. 

DUTIES   OF    OFFICERS. 

The  duty  of  the  President  shall  be  to  preside  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Club,  and  to  maintain  order.  His  decision  in  all 
questions  of  precedence  among  speakers,  and  on  all  disputes 
which  may  arise  during  the  meeting  shall  be  absolute.  In  the 
absence  of  the  President  or  Vice-Presidents  it  shall  be  competent 
for  the  members  present  to  elect  a  chairman. 

The  Treasurer  shall  take  charge  of  all  moneys  belonging  to 
the  Club,  pay  all  accounts  passed  by  the  Council  and  signed  by 
the  Chairman  for  the  time  being,  and  submit  his  accounts  and 
books  for  audit  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  session. 

The  Auditors  shall  audit  the  accounts  of  the  year,  and,  if 
correct,  sign  the  same,  and  present  them  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  session. 

The  Honorary  Librarians  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  books, 
MSS.,  and  scrap-books  belonging  to  the  Club.  They  shall  keep 
a  register  of  all  purchases  and  donations,  shall  acknowledge  the 
gifts  to  the  Club,  and  shall  present  a  report  on  the  condition  of 
the  library  to  the  yearly  business  meeting  at  the  end  of  each 
session. 

The  duties  of  the  Honorary  Secretary  shall  be  to  attend  all 
meetings  of  the  Council  and  Club,  to  enter  in  detail,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  proceedings  at  each  meeting;  to  conduct  the 
correspondence,  file  all  letters  received,  and  convene  all 
meetings,  by  circular,  if  necessary.  He  shall  also  prepare  and 
present  to  the  Council  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  session  in  each 
year  a  report  of  the  year's  work,  and,  after  confirmation  by  the 
Council,  shall  read  the  same  to  the  members. 

6. 

SECTIONS. 

Sections  for  the  pursuit  of  special  branches  of  literary  or 
artistic  work  may  at  any  time  be  formed  by  resolution  of  the 
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Club.  The  Council  shall  be  empowered  to  frame  bye-laws 
necessary  for  the  government  of  any  such  section,  and  to 
arrange  for  its  representation  on  the  Council. 

7. 

SYLLABUS  AND  ANNUAL  VOLUME. 

The  syllabus  of  the  session  shall  be  prepared  in  two  sections — 
one  to  be  issued,  if  possible,  a  week  before  the  beginning  of  the 
session,  namely,  in  the  last  week  in  September,  and  the  other  at 
Christmas.  A  copy  of  each  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary 
to  every  member.  The  report  of  the  year,  together  with  the 
Papers  and  Proceedings  of  the  Club,  shall  be  bound  up  at  the 
end  of  each  session,  and  a  copy  forwarded  to  every  member 
whose  subscription  has  been  paid.  A  list  of  officers  and 
members,  with  their  full  addresses,  and  the  Treasurer's  balance 
sheet  shall  be  appended  to  the  report. 

8. 

ALTERATION    OF    RULES. 

No  new  rule,  or  alteration  of  these  rules,  or  of  the  place  of 
meeting,  shall  be  made  without  a  special  meeting  of  the  Club 
being  convened  for  the  purpose,  of  which  seven  days'  notice 
shall  be  given. 


List  of  Members. 

1906-1907. 


ABBOTT,  T.  C.,  Highgate,  Eastdowns  Road,  Bowdon. 

ABERCROMBIE,  Chas.,  49,  Princess  Road,  Moss    Side. 

ALKER,  Rev.  John,  55,  Park  Road,  Bolton 

ANDREW,  J.  D.,  Sunnyside,  Galley  Road,  Cheadle. 

ANGELL,  John,  F.C.S.,  6,  Beaconsfield,  Derby  Road,  Withington 

ASHWORTH,  Geo.  W.,  Ambleside,  Whitefield. 

ASHWORTH,  Joseph,  Walmersley  Road,  Bury. 

ATTKINS,  Edgar,  69,  Burton  Road,  Withington. 

AXON,  William  E.  A.,  30,  Albany  Road,  Southport. 

BAGSHAW,  William,  10,  Mountfield,  Prestwich. 

BAILEY,  Mark,  307,  Corn  Exchange  Buildings,  Manchester. 

BAILEY,  Sir  William  Henry,  Kt.,  Sale  Hall,  Cheshire. 

BALMER,  J.  E.,  Clarendon  Road,  Eccles. 

BARBER,  Geo.,  6,  George  Street,  Prestwich. 

BARKER,  John,  Stansfield  Hall,  Todmorden. 

BARLOW,  W.  H.,  18,  Maple  Avenue,  Chorlton-cum- Hardy. 

BEHRENS,  Gustav.,  J.P.,  36,  Princess  Street,  Manchester. 

BELL,  Geo.   H.,  16,  Circular  Road,  Withington. 

BELLAMY,  C.  H.,  F.R.G.S.,  7,  Rue  de  1'Epideme,  Tourcoing,  France. 

BENNIE,  Andrew,  District  Bank,  Manchester. 

BERTWISTLE,  T.  Robinson,  160,  Walmersley  Road,  Bury. 

BESWICK,  F.  A.,  Wilderley,  Priory  Road,  Bowdon. 

BLEASE,  William  Thomas,  76,  Broad  Street,  Pendleton. 

BOOTH,  James,  Parkfield  House,  Dickenson  Road,  Longsight. 

BOWLAND,  John,  Friedhoff,  Wash  Lane,  Timperley. 

BOYS,  Ryder,  6,  John  Dalton  Street,  Manchester. 

BRADBURY,  S.,  Ferncliffe,  Milton  Grove,  Glebelands  Road,  Ashton-on- 

Mersey. 

BRADLEY,  Francis  E.,  LL.D.,  2,  St.  James's  Square,  Manchester. 
BRADLEY,  Nathaniel,  1,  College  Road,  Whalley  Range. 
BRIERLEY,  Walter,  Manchester  Road,  Bury. 

J 
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BROCKLEHURST,  John  Henry,  15,  King's  Drive,  Heaton  Moor,  Stockport. 

BRODERICK,  L.,  Wilmslow,   Cheshire. 

BROOKE,  Gerald,  12  and  14,  Long  Millgate,  Manchester. 

BROOKS,  S.   H.,  J.P.,  Slade  House,  Levenshulme. 

BRTJMM,  Charles,  Lismara,  Birkdale,  Southport. 

BUCKLEY,  W.  S.,  Rookwood,  Clarendon  Road,  Sale. 

BTJRDITT,  G.  F.,  Benita,  Parsonage  Road,  Heaton  Moor. 

BURGESS,  John,  Shaftesbury  House,  Cheadle  Hulme. 

BURGESS,  W.  V.,  Davenham,  Wythenshawe  Road,  Northenden. 

BUTTERWORTH,  Walter,  Lea  Hurst,  Bowdon. 

CADNESS,  Henry,  43,  Bamford  Road,  Didsbury. 

CAMPBELL,  H.  E.,  16,  Victoria  Street,  Rusholme. 

CARTER,  A.  D.,  Rushford,  Levenshulme. 

CHEW,  J.  D.,  Manchester  and  County  Bank,  King  Street,  Manchester. 

CLARKE,  C.  Percival,  Grammar  School,  Wilmslow. 

CLAY,  Laurence,  1,  Woodlands,  Daisy  Bank  Road,  Victoria  Park. 

CLAYTON,  James,  1,  Caerleon  Villas,  Clifton  Road,  Prestwich. 

COBLEY,  Wm.  Dixon,  Brook  Villa,  Church  Lane,  Harpurhey. 

COCKS,  John,  Brookside,  Romiley. 

COLLIER,  W.  H.,  Greystoke,  Hale,  Cheshire. 

CRAIG,  John,  Manchester  and  Salford  Bank,  Mosley  Street,  Manchester. 

CRAVEN,  John  E.,  Todmorden. 

CREDLAND,  William  Robert,  Reference  Library,  King  Street,  Manchester. 

CROFTON,  H.  T.,  Oldfield,  Maidenhead,  Berkshire. 

CROSLAND,  J.  F.  L.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Belcombe,  Hale,  Cheshire. 

DARLING,  William  H.,  F.C.S.,  26,  Dover  Street,  Manchester. 

DAWTREY,  Rev.  Hy.,  B.A.,  27,  Bowker  Street,  Higher  Broughton. 

DAVIES,  John,  75,  Heald  Place,  Rusholme. 

DEAN,  James,  Aysgarth,  Manchester  Road,  Swinton. 

DERBY,  THOMAS,  20,  Oak  Bank,  Harpurhey. 

DOGGETT,  Capt.  Arthur,  48,  Gilda  Brook  Road,  Eccles. 

DROMGOOLE,  Edwin  J.,  26,  Park  Road,  Pendleton. 

DUMVILLE,  Nathaniel,  119,  Elizabeth  Street,  Cheetham. 

EDMESTON,  Alfred,  Heathfield,  Longley  Road,  Worsley. 

EDMONDS,  Daniel,  189,  Lloyd  Street,  Greenheys. 

EMSLEY,  Walter,  Grosvenor  Chambers,  16  Deansgate,  Manchester. 

FARADAY,  F.  J.,  41,  Heaton  Road,  Withington. 
FEINBERG,  H.  M.,  Clarkfield,  Higher  Crumpsall. 
FISHER,  Jos.  Hy.,  The  Lilacs,  Timperley. 
FLETCHER,  Ernest,  Birch ville,  Edgeley  Road,  Stockport. 
Fox,  Rev.  A.  W.,  M.A.,  Fielden  Hotel.  Todmorden. 
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FRASER,  J.  Drummond,  Manchester  and  Liverpool  District  Bank,  Spring 

Gardens. 
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